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PREFACE 


I T is necessary to explain my use of the term “ platonism " 
and the method of interpretation which I have applied 
to the Dialogues. In Plato himself, the fourth-century 
Athenian, in the obscure problems connected with his 
personal history, m the motives which led him to write, in the 
intentions behind the publication of Dialogues so very different 
as the Protagoras and the Parmenides, and in the personal evolu- 
tion of his views — ^in short, in all the questions which especially 
interest philologists^ — I take little interest. What Plato the 
Athenian personally supposed or wished his words to mean is a 
very delicate enquiry which I prefer to leave to those who have 
faith that their methods will enable them to pursue it success- 
fully. There is no lack of such faith, and never has been. 
But, until such students succeed in coming to reasonable 
agreement inter se, it would be absurd for one who is primarily 
a dialectiaan to believe that he can attain to significant 
convictions I take Burnet’s text — quite arbitrarily — as a 
startmg-pomt, and select all the passages beanng directly or 
indirectly upon each topic which I study. These I approach 
without any a priori bias which I can detect, other than the 
supposition that, handled dialectically, they are hkely to 
yield a significant message which will prove to be more or 
less consistent with messages similarly extracted from all the 
passages which refer to allied topics. The conclusion which 
I seek, the " one ” which gives meaning to this " many,” 
would be a single system of dialectically consistent meanings 
which would throw a very clear light upon the meaning of 
any passage in the Dialogues which fell within the general 
field of investigation. Such a system would, of course, be 
different from what a reader would find fully expressed in 
any single passage ; for it would represent the concentrated 
essence of ^ relevant passages, with a large fringe of associa- 
tions covering the variations with which that meaning-essence 

‘C/. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, Platon*, 1920, V6I I., pp. 3-9. 



is expressed in individual contexts. It would represent the 
essential meaning which is "platonism/' some\i^at loosed 
from the individual contexts of the particular Dialogues; 
in such a way that the Greek texts would represent the fluc- 
tuating ^enomena of which this systematic whole would 
represent the " idea.” Of the fluctuating phenomena, from 
this standpoint, no exact and flnal saenoe would be possible, 
except, possibly, of the philological type which I (arbitrarily) 
presuppose as attained by Burnet. But each of my chapters 
would represent an inductive approach towards the ideal 
s}^tem from the standpoint of some particular aspect of that 
ss^stem. For example, " Chapter I ” is an attempt to ascertain 
the nature of the ideal moral judge ; " Chapter II ” is an 
attempt to ascertain the nature of the objective element in 
goodness, etc., so that, after the final chapter it should be 
possible to turn back again, and, in the light of the " im- 
hypothetical first principle,” to explain deductively the vanous 
platonic discussions of the highest good. 

An important point in method should, perhaps, be 
cleared up. I have stated that passages from the Dialogues 
are handled "dialectically.” The term "logically” might 
have been misapprehended. What is usually thought of, 
when this term is used, is logic of the traditional type, or 
modem improvements upon this type, in which the elements 
which enter into the reasoning process are " reduced to logical 
form ” as abstract identities, and are handled by the absolute 
sic ti non of the formal law of contradiction. This method 
has led to strange conclusions. Passages taken out of the 
contexts in which they occur, and then subjected to the 
manipulations of formal logic, can, of course, be interpreted 
in ways which would jneld a single system of meanings, but 
the result might be a mere travesty upon what the interpreter 
was proposing to explain. So well understood is this source 
of error, that interpreters nowadays sometimes err in the 
opposite direction, and become sticklers for contextual inter- 
pretation in a sense which precludes any attempt to under- 
stand " platonism ” as a whole. “ Dialectic " expands the 
implications of each passage in relation to its context, but 
finds, in fact, that these original contexts and their expansions, 
when compared, seem to juesent diflerent fragments of a 
single pattern, and, when put together, do, in point of fact, 
indicate the presence of a single thought-pattern which does 
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not violate the contextual implications of the individual 
passages, but throws considerable light upon the fringe of 
meaning which belongs to such passages.^ The dialectician 
arranges such passages in a series, passing from the more 
superficial to the more profound, and developing their s3rs- 
tematic implicaUons in accordance with the platonic hints 
for practising the dialectical art. There is a danger, even here, 
of losing sight of the original contexts, but the danger can 
be met, faced, and overcome. 

A second danger, which besets all mterpreters without 
exception, is of readmg one’s own philosophical notions, 
whether innate or acquired, into the passages studied. Where 
there is more than one possible interpretation of a context 
or group of contexts, it is natural for any interpreter to take 
up mto his own mind only the interpretation which fits in 
with the natural or acquired workings of that mind. Examples 
of this danger are only too well known. Plato has been inter- 
preted as a utilitarian of the type of J. S. Mill, as an idealist 
of the Marburg school, as an academic realist of the mediaeval 
type, or as a neo-reahst of the most up-to-the-minute brand. 
All this is well known, and it is only to be expected that the 
Dialogues will be understood according to the measure of 
their interpreter. It is possible that deliberate avoidance 
of the excessive subjectivism associated with the name of those 
who (still) follow the path opened by Schleiermacher, in 
favour of a rigorous dialectical method, will somewhat lessen 
this danger ; but the history of platonic interpretation indi- 
cates beyond reasonable doubt that each interpretation is 
itself one more phenomenon of the ideal world, and 
contains elements which are personal and peculiar to the 
interpreter. It is thus not to be expected that the present 
writer has escaped entirely this kind of error ; for it is precisely 
this “ constant " error of the " personal equation ” which 
tends to remain constant, in spite of self-criticism. And, 
in spite of scientific method, is not all interpretation an art 
rather than an exact science ? 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the evidence from 
the Dialogues in^cates that Plato would himself like his 
writings to be understood as phenomena of the ideal realm, 

' Cf the comparison of the idea of beauty m the Symposium 
with the idea of good m the Republic. 
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phenomena coloured in his case also by subjective prejudice, 
by considerations of space and time, by particularities of 
context, etc.; but still as phenomena of a reality which the 
sifting method of the dialectician can, perhaps, succeed in 
uncovering, at least in its fundamental outlines. He would 
also, I think, insist that only m so far as his writings can be 
used to reveal this ideal reality, are they of fundamental 
significance to humanity. They do not so much contain a 
" s}^tem ” as indicate a certain standpoint ; but this stand- 
pomt has S3rstematic implications ; and it is these which 
constitute the essence of platonism.^ 

I am mdebted to the editors and publishers of the 
Philosophical Review and of the International Journal of 
Ethics, and of “ Philosophical Essays Presented to John 
Watson ” for permission to reprint chapters or portions of 
chapters which they have published during the last seven or 
eight years. To the University of Minnesota I am indebted 
for a series of small grants for clerical assistance. To Plato- 
students, past and present, I am, of course, indebted to an 
extent far greater than can be mdicated by footnote references. 
But my chief debt is, equally of course, to Plato himself. 
Like most Plato-students, I have learnt far more from hving 
with the five or six volumes associated with his name than 
from any other source ; and this source seems, to me as to 
other epigoni, to remain inexhaustible. 

* Phaedr. 265c-266cm, 275c-277a, 2776-2780 , cf. 2490-2505 ; 

Ep%st 34ic-e. Cf Foudl^, La philosophic de Platon, v. 15 ; 
^orey. The Interpretation of the Timaeus . Am. Jour. Philol., 
VoL IX , p 401. 
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H istorians of pMosophy assert with one voice 
that the supreme a<^evement of ancient ethical 
reflection was the determination of the conception of 
a highest good, and that the fundamental outlines of 
that determination were drawn once for all, by Plato. On a 
subject of such importance, we should expect modem 
scholarship to have probed the evidence and to have come 
to a unanimous verdict, so that the case might well be 
regarded as closed. But when we turn to the literature, 
and examine, sjmpathetically but critically, the method, 
scope, and results of the treatises, general and special, 
which deal with this subject, what do we find ? 

In the first place, we find that modem scholars generally 
adopt towards Plato the attitude, not of a pupil, but of a 
judge. The stage is set beforehand, usually by reference to 
Kant's distinction between a complete and a highest good, 
and Plato’s text is compelled to answer the questions of a 
definitely ahen interpreter. This at once imports a certain 
foreign element mto the modem reconstruction ; and whether 
it is the standpoint of Kant, or of Hegel, or of Mill, which is 
adopted by the interpreter, the result is necessarily a more 
or less distorted platonism. 

In the second place, the special method of approach 
is usually to set forth (i) the views of other Greek writers, 
from Homer to Antisthenes, on the highest good ; (2) the 
various reflections of these views opposed in the platonic 
Dialogues ; and (3) Plato's " own ” views, especially as 
revealed in the Phtlebus. In practice, however, it is found 
difficult to separate (i) and (2) in sudr a way as to do no 
injustice to the other Greek writers, and to separate (2) and 
(3) without doing severe injustice to Plato. The treatment 
of (i) and (2) lends itself to uncritical insistence upon identi- 
ties in the form of expression, without much reference to 
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underlying differences of thought, while the treatment of 
(3) lends itself, in practice, to a certain narrowness and undue 
confinement of the platonic gemus. 

In the third place, we note that the treatment, even 
of the platonic writmgs, reveals a certain restriction of out- 
look. While other dialogues alwaj^ receive honourable 
mention, it is usual, m practice, to confine the arts of strict 
anal5rsis to (a) that portion of the Republic which deals with 
the " idea of good,” and (b) the GiUertafel of the Phtlebus. In 
spite of scrupulously accurate treatment of details, such 
dehberate narrowing of the field of vision inevitably mduces 
intellectual myopia, and brings with it a certain incomplete- 
ness of insight which dnnimshes the general significance of 
the results of even persistent mquiry.^ 

Fmally, if we look at the results, we find diversity more 
m evidence than agreement. So far as these results can be 
reduced to bnef defimtions, by disregarding or slurring over 
minor disagreements, we find " Plato’s summum bonum ” 
declared to be some one or two or three of the following : — 

I Pleasure, or pleasures organized into a system.* 

а. Happiness, or a life founded upon, and participating 

in, the harmonious life of the -universe,® 

3 Virtue, or the hfe of active citizenship in the ideal 

community, under the guidance of science and 

philosophy.® 

4 The co-ordination of all individual purposes into a 

smgie system patterned upon the “ idea of good.’-’® 

5. The intellectual or rational life.® 

б. Contemplative wisdom, or the mtuitive vision of the 

defimtely transcendental “ idea of good.”’ 

7. Beatitude, or complete subordination of self to God 

until one becomes like God or unified with God.® 

These definitions refer to the highest good considered 
relatively to man. Considered absolutely, without especial 
reference to humanity, Plato’s highest good is declared to be : 

8. Absolute unity.* 

9. Conformity to law.®® 

10. The idea of good.®® 

11. The self-identity -of thoT^t.®* 

12. Absolute Mind, or God.®* 
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To a reader unfamiliar with the detailed qualifications 
found in the literature, it might appear that these definitions, 
so far from being mutually exclusive, emphasize various 
aspects of a single underl3nng conception ; and the hope 
might well arise that, by combining all these defimtions, a 
little logical mgenuity might succeed in formulating the 
whole truth about Plato’s highest good. But to the student 
who IS more at home with the literature, it is onl3’^ too apparent 
that very few of the scholars concerned would consent to 
accept even the modest degree of rapprochment implied m 
grouping them together at all, and that most of them would 
unhesitatingly reject all definitions of the highest good except 
the definition characteristic of their own group. For example, 
those who define the highest good as " pleasure ” explicitly 
exclude from their definition such attnbutes as " participa- 
tion in objective harmoniousness ” or " virtue ” or “ trans- 
cendental intuition,” except in so far as these may be regarded 
as means to the great end of producing pleasure as a state 
of somebody’s consciousness. On the other hand, those 
who believe in ” harmony ” or " virtue ” or “ intmtion ” 
reject pleasure as “ subjective ” and almost beneath con- 
tempt. In the same way, the partisans of ” the intellectual 
or rational life ” mean life here on earth, and exjjlicitly reject 
" intuition ” and “ transcendence,” on the ground that these 
are ultimately irrational. On the other hand, the partisans 
of ” contemplative wisdom ” refuse, with equal lack of 
hesitation, to regard as “ highest ” any “ good ” restricted 
to this mortal sphere. To such writers the lestnction would 
degrade Plato to the level of " an eagle chained.” It is 
thus the divergences, rather than the agreements, which 
stand out after closer scrutiny. 

In the face of these divergences in the results attained 
by scholars whose completeness no one would dream of 
questioning, the only possible conclusion is that the subject 
is perhaps somewhat more complex than the eclectic and 
deliberately narrowed concentration of the special monographs 
has realized, and the hope therefore remains that a new 
investigation which is strictly empirical and as complete as 
possible may succeed in penetrating beneath verbal forms 
and accidental contextual implications to the deeper strata 
of platonic reflection. We shall study the subject of the 
highest good, not with reference to Kant or Mill , but in the 
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kind of setting in which it is found in the platonic Dialogues, 
and shall study it, as far as possible, in its relation to the 
whole thought of Plato. 

What is the setting of the highest good in the Dialogues ? 
If we look over the passages in which the twenty-odd candi- 
dates for the position of highest good are mentioned or 
discussed — ^pleasure, wealth, health, power, happiness, 
immortality, etc.— we observe that the " highest ” good is 
often so named as being the highest point on a “ scale ” or 
" ladder ” of goods, and that there are many such scales 
scattered up and down the different dialogues This neces- 
sitates a special study of such scales, as a vital part of the 
concrete setting of the highest good m Plato’s thought. And 
further : an attempt to discover the pnnciples which govern 
the construction of such scales leads inevitably to considera- 
tion of the general pnnciples or critena by which Plato dis- 
tinguishes good in general from bad in general A special 
investigation, then, of the general cnteria in question properly 
precedes consideration of the specific value-scales, as this 
in turn precedes consideration of the various specific candi- 
dates for the position of highest good. 

In accordance, then, with this principle of division — a 
principle derived from the empirical study of the Dialogues, 
and not read into the subject a pnon—tixe present investiga- 
tion consists of three mam parts (i) the moral critenon, 
(2) scales of goods, and (3) highest go^. In each of these 
sections an attempt is made to be reasonably complete, and 
to be as just as possible to the deeper significance of each 
passage studied. 

One further question of method remains to be discussed. 
It is frequently asserted that the only scientific approach to 
the study of Plato is that which follows the Werdegang of 
his thought, and studies the Dialogues m a certain order. 
It is further claimed that nowada)^ it is unnecessary to 
follow the " subjective ” and “ unscientific ” arrangement 
of Schleiermacher and his spintual successors — an arrange- 
ment, or rather a series of diverse arrangements, based upon 
purely internal evidence — but that we can accept at least 
the mam results of the “ objective science of stylometry ” 
founded by Lewis Campbell. On fhe other hand, many 
distinguished scholars assert that it makes little difference 
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in what order we read the Dialogues, provided that we read 
them all, and that at present, at any rate, considerations 
based primarily upon the “ Epistles ” and upon some special 
arrangement of the Dialogues, tend to be of a highly specula- 
tive character. A still further dfficulty arises from the 
insistence of scholars of the highest repute upon a rather 
sharp distinction between " platonism proper ” — t.e., the 
content of Plato’s academic lectures, known to us obscurely 
from the polemical hints of his pupil, Aristotle — and the 
content of the Dialogues, which is regarded as, in large part, 
extra-platomc socraticism, and in any case unsafe as a source 
for the construction of Plato’s " own ” thought.^* These 
contentions, if proven, would seem to register a caveat against 
any mvestigation of the philosophical contents of the Dialogues 
taken as a whole, or at least against calhng the result either 
scientific or specifically platomc. Histoncally, of course, 
it is precisely such mvestigations to which the name of 
" platonic ” has been, and still is, apphed, and it is m this 
historical sense that the term is used m the present study. 

The present investigation attempts, in the first place, 
to lay down completely emd accurately what the various 
criteria are, what the various scales are, and what the various 
highest goods are, according to the discussions which we 
find in the Dialogues. Until this has been detemnned, it is 
impossible to arrange them in any order whatever, whether 
supposed to represent their order of development in Plato’s 
philosopfnsche Entmckelung, or with some other object in 
view. There are, in effect, two lines of treatment, both 
equally admissible. On the one hand, we may attempt to 
construct the general background of the thoughts expressed 
in the Dialogues, by combimng, in accordance with the 
ideal of umty and consistency, aU the leadmg pronouncements 
on each particular point investigated, without much reference 
to the question of the particular order m which the different 
dialogues may (or may not) have been written. This is a 
logical problem, and deals, not so much with what a given 
speaker in a given context happens to say, as with the system 
of thoughts implied by the contexts to which we are introduced 
in the Dialogues taken as a whole, i.e., with what is histori- 
cally known as “ platonism.” On the other hand, it is no 
doubt possible, by arranging the same thoughts in an order 
dictated by stylometrical or other philological considerations, 
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to establish, at least to some extent, the order in which these 
same ideas came to be effectively taken up into the focus of 
the philosophical consciousness of Plato the Athenian. This 
problem is psychohgiceU and genetic, and deals, not so much 
with platonism as a systematic whole — ^which is what, his- 
torically, platonism has meant, at least to philosophers — 
as with the various strata of idatonism found embedded at 
different dates in a single concrete example. For a full 
understanding of the specifically genetic problem, some 
prior solution of the logical problem seems essential, and we 
shall accordingly devote ourselves primarily to the logical 
or dialectical arrangement of the thoughts which are to be 
found in the Dialogues, i.e., to the construction of the ethical 
portions of platonism. 



PART 


THE MORAL CRITERION IN 
PLATONISM 

I F we read the Dialogues m the spirit of a pupil rather than 
of a judge, we find many avenues of approach to the 
question of the distmction between good and evil, and to 
the tests or cntena by which that distinction is established. 
In the first place, in view of the great diversity of opmion as 
to good and evil — a diversity to which the Dialogues do full 
justice — ^it seems necessary to settle the question as to who 
is entitled to pass judgment, and to select a group of experts 
whose verdict will be in accordance with the evidence and 
will give us the whole truth and nothmg but the truth. This 
problem occupies an important position m platomc reflection 
upon ethics, and is, in general, an attempt to answer the 
question, " W/io is the judge ? ” In the second place, we 
have the attempt to answer the question, “ ffow does the 
judge pass judgment > ” That is to say, by reference to 
what objective features of the cases before him does he arrive 
at his decisions ? In the third place, we have the attempt 
to answer the question, “ What standards does the judge 
apply ? ” In the fourth place, we have a psychological 
anal3^ of the moral judgment, an attempt to answer the 
question, “ How, m a psychological sense, does the judge come 
to make his decisions ? ” That is to say, (a) what elements 
in his nature are behind his judgment ?, and (b) what is 
the genesis, the history of the development of his powers of 
judgment ? Finally, m the fifth place, we have the more 
metaph}^ical attempts to explain the validity of moral judg- 
ments in the universe in generaL There are a number of 
minor problems which also touch upon the topic of the moral 
criterion, but in the main there seem to be these five chief 
hnes along which the discussions of this subject m the Dia- 
7 
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logues pass. and. if we wish to be just to the discussions as 
we find them, we must study them in this way. completely, 
and without a pnort bias. In the five chapters which follow, 
an attempt is made to deal dialectically with the passages 
which disoiss these five fundamental questions, and finally, 
in the sixth chapter, to sum up the results of our enquiry, 
so far as these results directly concern the general distinction 
between good and evil. 



CHAPTER I 


WHO IS THE JUDGE ? 

I N answer to the inquiry. Who is the judge in ethical ques- 
tions ?, the platonic dialogues furnish a number of 
replies : — (i) Everyone, (2) The many, (3) The inter- 
locutor, (4) The good man (]ust man, man of character 
and moral education, etc.), (5) The expenenced man, (6) 
The wise man, (7) The philosopher (dialectician, man of 
knowledge, understanding, or reason), (8) The legislator 
or guardian. Under these eight heads is concentrated 
all the evidence relative to the question, and it should 
be possible, by proceeding inductively and taking some- 
what in detail the various answers grouped under each 
head, eventually to arrive at a point where the general platonic 
answer to the main question — ^if there is any such general 
question and general answer — can be formulated, and, when 
formulated, also definitely verified. Such somewhat detailed 
examination with the hope of discovering the general out- 
lines of the Platonic position on this question, is the aim of 
the present chapter. 

I. Everyone. 

In the first place, it is frequently stated, sometimes by 
Socrates, sometimes by his interlocutors, that some form 
of moral sense is universal, that " everyone ” is rightly re- 
garded as a judge in matters of conduct. Just what is 
Plato’s attitude on this point ? Stated negatively, Plato 
seems to mean that moral judgment is not a matter for a few 
technical experts. It does ndt require a long apprenticeship 
or elaborate specialized education, such as is necessary to 
acquire sound judgment in architecture, shipbuilding, etc. 
It is not a prerogative of noble birth and social position, 
and is entirely independent of economic status.^ More 
positively, a moral sense is strictly universal. Every citizen 
possesses it, and, like language, it is an attribute of humanity 
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as such. We all have the root of the matter in us, an " e 5 re 
of the soul,*’ a sense of honour and justice.* We all foster 
its development, in our contemporaries and especially in the 
rising generation, by word and deed, by pubhc law, and by 
all the devices of a general, non-technical education.* Alv 
senee of such a sense of honour and justice is unnatiual, 
pathological, the worst of diseases, a sign of subnormality, 
an insanity indicating a state of mind less than human, a 
" lie in the soul ” abhorred ahke of men and gods.* 

As evidence that moral judgment is not a matter for 
experts, the practice of the Athenian assembly is adduced 
—where experts are consulted on technical questions, but 
on questions of general policy any citizen is given a hearing.® 
In support of the contention that moral judgment is not the 
jHoduct of a specialized system of education, emphasis is 
again and again laid upon the fact that men like Themistocles, 
Pfericles, and Thucydides— like Lord Chesterfield in more 
modem times — ^failed signally in pedagogic experiments 
upon their sons or friends among the rising generation.* 
Finally it is urged that universality of this sense of honour 
and justice is a stne qua non of civilized life. Men simply 
could not live together m cities, could not form a true com- 
munity, unless they could at least trust one another,^ and 
it is a divine law that the subnormal or morally diseased, 
if hopelessly incurable, should be put to death.* 

In saying, then, that everyone is a judge in matters of 
conduct, Plato means that we all have the root of the matter 
in us. He does not mean that our judgment is infallible, 
or that it is fully developed in each one of us. Differences 
of moral opinion are only too glaring, in his eyes,* and on 
the question of development of moral judgment, it is one 
of the main points of dispute between h^ and the sophists, 
whether the ordinary institutions of Greek life are capable 
of developing reliable moral judgment (whether supplemented 
or not by the services of a professional tutor), or whether a 
new method of refection, the liberal, non-technical art of 
dialectic, is not essential to the development of a judgment 
which shall rise above the contradictions, perjdexities, and 
blindness of every-day, conventional morality.*® 

2 . The many. 

That " the many ” — i.e., the numerical majority— 
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should be regarded by Plato as judges in ethical questions, 
may seem strange to the reader who has derived from the 
dialogues the impression that Plato is an intellectual aristo- 
crat who looks down with snobbish superiority upon 
democratic tendencies of all sorts. And it remains true that 
he by no means accepts their judgments as final.^^ But a 
careful examination of the instances shows that, while often 
dissenting from their conclusions, he by no means denies 
them the right and the capacity to judge questions of conduct. 
Their judgment may not, perhaps, rise much above the 
level of conventional morality, and may thus come into 
conflict with his own more highly reflective ethical beliefr, 
but on the whole it is not the moral judgment of the many 
as such, of which Plato disapproves, but rather the noise 
and exaggeration with which it tends to be accompamed 
in the general assemblies, and the unreasoning violence 
with which decisions superficially arrived at are carried out.^* 
It is, in other words, the unreasoning and conservative, 
anti-progressive tendencies of the many, to which the phil- 
osopher takes exception. It is not that they judge, but that 
they so soon cease to judge and proceed at once to hasty 
action, that he finds worthy of censure — ^not that they judge, 
but that they do not judge more. It is, in fact, an essential 
element in his social philosophy that the many should be 
regarded as capable of recognizing ethical truth when they 
meet with it, and his one hope for the salvation of society 
is that they should come to appreciate the value of a " good 
pilot, ”1* and trust themselves to the rule of the philosopher- 
king** — a contingency which he regards as by no means 
impossible.** It is, in fact, the social duty of the philosopher 
who has seen the vision, to return to the cave and educate 
his less well educated brethren — the many, or at any rate 
the best of the many.** The many, then, are judges in 
ethical questions, though not, of course, final judges. 

How does this position compare with the statement that 
" everyone ” is a judge in such questions ? There is, of 
course, no contradiction. “ Everyone ” meant, as we saw, 
any and every normal human being, as such. The many ” 
means a group of such individuals contributing towards the 
formation of a group judgment, and the group-judgment 
which these individuals form in their various assemblies, 
whether professional or political, or simply at the gymnasium 
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or theatre, would seem to constitute an advance upon the 
isolated judgments of the same individuals apart from 
society.^’ At the same time, it is plain that for further 
advance Plato expects the many to rise superior to the methods 
of the theatre, the club, or the political assembly. The 
highest degree of enlightenment is hardly to be looked for in 
such circumstances. 

3 . The interlocutor. 

In the third place, it is universally assumed in the 
dialogues that in the discussion of philosophical questions 
in general, and of ethical questions in particular, one or both 
of the parties to the discussion possess sufficient judgment 
to give some kind of decision. At times, this is even stated 
explicitly, especially in passages where the method itself 
is under discussion. »• But it is throughout assumed, not only 
that one of the parties to the discussion is competent to give 
some sort of answer, but also that the interlocutor is capable 
of examining the validity of such answers, when given. This, 
too, is frequently exphcitly recognized.** This capacity of 
the interlocutor does not seem to be confined to the specific 
respondent in the discussion, but extends to the b 5 retanders 
also, whether these in turn take some part in the discussion 
and thus become respondents — as especially in the Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and Republic — or whether they remain silent and 
appreciative listeners, as in the case of auditors who repeat 
the whole dialogue at which they were present without taking 
active part. It is possible also that this capacity is intended 
to extend to readers or hearers of the dialogues, who also in 
some sort take part in the discussions.*® 

From this brief review of the question, it looks as though 
under the head of “ interlocutor ” is included everyone-who- 
takes-part-in-ethical-discussions. Does Plato’s position here 
differ at all from his position when he regards “ everyone ” 
without qualification as a judge, or when he regards " the 
many ” as judges ? 

In answer to this question we must at once recognize 
that there are at least certain differences of emphasis. In 
the unqualified statement that “ everyone ” is a judge, 
stress is laid upon the non-technical character of the moral 
judgment and upon its social value in cementing the bonds 
of dvic life. In saying that “ the many " are judges, stress 
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is laid upon certain characteristics of Greek public life, and 
upon the unfavourable nature of such conditions for developing 
the very highest ts^pe of judgment. In saying that the 
interlocutor is a judge, we pass at once into a different sphere 
of discourse. Stress is laid here upon the characteristic 
standards of truth-as-reached-by-two-investigators-worldng- 
together — ».e., ujxm sincere introspection, upon analysis and 
gradual synthesis, upon coirsistency and sj^tematic coherence. 
Socrates ex professo does not know the true answer to his 
questions, but he has a grasp upon the demands of scientific 
method, and can proceed, with the co-ojjeration of his inter- 
locutor, to extend the intellectual context of a given answer 
and examine the consistency of the statement considered 
in its wider implications, following the argument whither- 
soever it may lead.*^ From the pomt of view, then, of 
emphasis and immediate context, to say that “ everyone ” 
is the judge, or that " the many ” are the judges, is different 
from the statement that the interlocutor is the judge. But 
from a point of view which enables us to see further than 
questions of immediate emphasis, there is no doubt a funda- 
mental unity underlying the three different positions. Every- 
one has a moral sense, and it is by becoming an interlocutor 
— 1.^ , by taking part m ethical discussions which go a httle 
urther than mere acceptance of tradition or convention, 
and are free from the irrational elements which attend 
a public debate on political issues — ^that he develops this 
moral sense. There is no doubt that practically everyone 
is regarded by Plato as a possible interlocutor.** In none 
of these cases, however, is the immediately resulting judgment 
regarded by Plato as in any sense final. The interlocutor 
is capable of judging, capable — at least in many cases— of 
becommg a good judge. But just because he is an inter- 
locutor and is cajiable of this development, it does not follow 
that he has already completed the process of " becoming ” 
and has already, in some sense, summed it to infinity.** 

4. The good man. 

The man of good moral character is alwajrs regarded 
by Plato as a judge whose decisions in matters of conduct 
are peculiarly trustworthy. It is a principle in the production 
of such a character that, when young, the good man has 
undergone no contamination from personal acquaintance 
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with evil ** For evil-doing warps the judgment and gives 
it a pathological twist. The honourable mind which is to 
form a healthy judgment must be free from eveiything patho- 
logical, and will be formed upon the pattern of honesty. 
As Plato expresses it, such a character has m itself the pattern 
of honesty*® — i.e., is a personification of the moral standard 
— and the judgments of such a character result from the 
direct and immediate apphcation of the moral standard. 
Hence their accuracy and trustworthiness. In all forms of 
pleasure. *• in all forms of art,*^ in all questions of education,** 
and generally speaking in all questions of moral values, his 
judgment is to be accepted. The man of good moral character 
is the measure of all things. What he judges to be good, 
is good, and what he judges to be evil, ts evil. •• His judgments, 
unlike those of the ordinary man, are in no sense capricious 
or subjective. They are objective — in touch with reality — 
and are through and through rational.** 

How does the good man compare, as a judge, with the 
cases previously considered ? Like “ everyone ” and " the 
many," he has, of course, a sense of right and wrong. But, 
unlike them, he is utterly imcontaminated, entirely free 
from any taint of evil which might warp his judgment and 
obscure the moral standard. He represents human nature 
at its best, as it can be and as, under a proper system of 
education, it should be,*® always true to itself and always 
in vital contact with the reahty of things. As compared 
with the interlocutor, it may be said that the good man 
takes jieculiar pleasure in philosophical discussions and is 
peculiarly convinced of their value.** He may, in fact, 
be regarded as an interlocutor with an especially fine char- 
acter. The emphasis, however, is usually upon his moral, 
rather than upon his intellectual characteristics, and he 
would not necessarily be regarded as a speculative philosopher, 
but rather as a good citizen.** He is, however, alwa)^ in 
close sympathy with speculative philosophy. 

5. The experienced man. 

On the necessity of a practical experience of men for the 
judge whose decisions are to be regarded as mature, Plato 
is very definite. An idealistic education and environment 
may implant correct sentiments, true taste, and thoroughly 
moral habits of thought and action. But this alone is in- 
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sufficient to fit a man to give judgments in matters of conduct 
— at least m a way which could be regarded as in some sense 
final. Youthful enthusiasts trained in idealistic habits of 
thought are the easiest people in the world to deceive, and, 
without practical knowledge of the world and worldly wajrs, 
the graduate of the seminary is apt to make very false judg- 
ments in matters of conduct.** The ideal judge can thus 
not possibly be a very young man. Experience — usually 
referred to by Plato as the experience of a long life — the 
experience which comes with years — gradually gives us the 
eye to see nghtly, an appreciation of the facts of life and of 
the limitations of theory ®* It is an experience essentially 
cognitive m character, containing, as it does, a study and 
understandmg of evil and all forms of vice — subjects which 
must receive a purely external and objective investigation, 
if they are not to creep into the mind and pxiison the 
judgment. 

How does this compare with the previously considered 
case ? The judgment of worldly experience does not always 
agree with the judgment of the man of moral character, 
as no one knows better than Plato, and the two are frequently 
contrasted — usually to the discredit of " experience.”** 
There are, in fact, two kinds of experience recognized by 
Plato, and it is only one of these which is of value for moral 
judgment. There is, on the one hand, the practical ex- 
perience which sharjiens the wits and opens the eyes, but is 
jjre-eminently non-moral — ^if not immoral — ^in character. 
This is the experience of the legal tnckster, of the seeker 
after immoderate wealth, of the devotee of power infinite, 
who, with all their experience, are the most miserable of 
mortals.®’ For experience of this kind, Plato has nothing 
but condemnation, touched sometimes with pity, and it is 
only with this kind of experience that the judgment of the 
man of moral character comes into sharp conflict. On the 
other hand, there is the late rijieniiig exjierience of the moral 
man himself, the man who has within hiinrelf the true standard 
and the correct moral sentiments. He makes practical 
mistakes at first, no doubt, but it is this man, and no other, 
to whom experience gives the eye to see rightly.** The 
judge, then, of whom Plato here approves, is the moral 
man, or man of character, with practical experience 
superadded. 
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6. The wise man. 

Just what does Plato understand by the wise man, as 
a judge in problems of conduct ? He means, in the first 
place, the \^-balanced man, the man whose nature repre- 
sents a harmonious balance of its various elements — ^the 
various instinctive and emotional impulses — ^under the rule 
of reason.’* The concept of the wise man thus corresponds, 
in large measure, to the concept of the man of moral education, 
whose ways of thinking and acting have been organized 
along ethical lines, but with this difference, that here rather 
more stress is laid upon the element of reason, intelligence, 
insight, calculation, scientific method. The conception here 
is something like Bishop Butler’s conception of the enlightened 
self-interest which deliberates dispassionately in a cool hour 
upon the plan of life. The wise man is pre-eminently reason- 
able and prudent. He takes counsel for the good of the whole 
self — not merely for the strictly rational side of our nature*^ — 
and takes care to maintain the harmonious and well-balanced 
condition of the mind which is the effect of justice,** and thus 
leads directly to the securing of that rational satbfaction 
which is true happiness.** 

In the second place, wisdom involves rational deliberation, 
with all which this implies. The wise man is '* good in 
counsel,” and good counsel can be given only in respect of 
things concerning which the counsellor has accurate know- 
ledge — something more than mere opinion.** This does 
not, however, mean that the wise man is a narrow specialist, 
in the sense in which a technical expert is a specialist. His 
is the knowledge which advises, not about some particular 
thing as such, but about the life plan or pohcy of the man 
as a whole, or — ^in political life — of the state as a whole.** 
For this purpose, however, it is necessary to know what is 
for the true interest of the whole and for each of the parts 
or elements of factions within the whole.*' In the light of 
this well-developed sense of values, the wise man develops a 
certain unswerving singleness of aim, in a way which is 
typically Platonic. «» 

In the third place, the element of ” reason,” which is so 
especially characteristic of wisdom, is regarded as divine — 

as non-mateiialistic and metaphysical — and to be de- 
veloped, not by habit and bodily osAesis,*' but by dialectic 
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alone. The concept of the wise man here tends to pass over 
mto the concept of the dialectician. 

The wise man, then, is essentially reasonable, sees life 
whole, and plans for it as a whole. He is no blind opportunist, 
but has a single well-thought-out plan, in accord^ce with 
the nature of the universe in general. This plan, however, 
is not static, but can be apphed in a plastic way to the chang- 
ing detail of life so characteristic of fourth century Greece." 
As compared with the man of moral character, the wise man 
IS more speculative, but not less ethical. As compared with 
the man of experience, he is more consciously scientific and 
methodical, though not le.ss mature in judgment. He is a 
man of high moral character who is also experienced and has 
developed the divme light of reason withm him by becoming 
an interlocutor, a philosophical participant in discussmg 
the fundamental values The end-goal of his development, 
and typical form into which the concept is always tendmg to 
pass in Plato's hands, is that of the philosopher-king, the 
personality which unites dialectical ability with practical 
power in a pohtical sense “ 

7 The philosopher. 

In stating that the philosopher is a judge in matters of 
conduct, Plato draws a somewhat sharp distmction between 
the actual and the ideal. He emphatically does not mean 
that the actual votanes of philosophy m his own tune — 
composed, as he beheved, largely of men who had strayed 
into philosophy from other pursuits, and without much 
natural aptitude or sound traimng — are to be regarded as 
authonties in ethics.®^ It is rather the ideal philosopher — 
a definite construction of his own®* — ^whom he has m mind, 
and there can be no doubt that, as constructed by Plato, 
the ideal philosopher and the ideal judge in matters of con- 
duct ultimately coincide in all respects. Bom under con- 
ditions eugenically ideal,®* of ideally perfect physique®* 
and ideally perfect mental®® and moral qualities,*® educated 
m an ide^y perfect environment®* and with due attention 
to the requirements of practical experience as well as of 
intellectual development,®* the resultant dialectician studies 
the most perfect methods of solving philosophical problems,®* 
until he has jpenetrated to the utmost bounds of the mundus 
tntelligibtlts*^ and has grasped the unhypothetical first prin- 
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ciple of things, the Idea of Good, which is at once the ratto 
cognoscetUts, the ratio cognoscmdt, and the ratio essendi, 
and explicitly transcends the world of existence. •* From 
this absolute or final standpoint, human problems fall into 
their proper perspective, and are judged by the spectator 
of all time and existence with impartial and unerring accuracy. 
The instrument of his thought is pure reason, liberated once 
for all from the misleading influences of instinct, sense- 
perception, and emotion, and with his new powers of division, 
classification, and deduction, the dialectician, remaining 
alwa 3 rs within the sphere of pure thought,*® can reach adequate 
solutions of any and every question which can arise. His 
judgments are final, for he sees as God sees, and has an 
adequate grasp upon the nature of ultimate reahty.** 

How does the philosopher, as a judge, compare with the 
cases previously considered? Like "everyone,” he has, 
of course, the normal human sense of honour and justice, 
but unlike everyone, he has received an exceptionally liberal 
education, especially designed to free him from the mis- 
leading influences of instinct, emotion, and prejudice of 
all sorts, and to turn the eye of the soul towards the light, 
so that it will see freely and fully. Like “ the many,” he 
has all the advantages which can be derived from social 
intercourse. But, unlike them, his social experiences, being 
derived chiefly from a highly select group of peculiarly 
valuable associates, are peculiarly valuable, and are free 
from the meannesses and degrading prejudices which resulted 
in the general levelling down of characters and ideals in 
the democracy of Plato’s own time.*® 

Again, the philosopher is an " interlocutor,” but a pecu- 
liarly well developed interlocutor, a genuine dialectician, 
no amateur,' but a finished master in this most liberal of 
all arts, with all the natural ability and all the training which 
the mind of Plato can imagine as helpful. Again, the phil- 
osopher has a moral character of the very highest order, 
pai^y natural, partly developed by a system of trainmg 
which selects, by special tests, only the very finest characters 
for the higher reaches of education.** He has practical 
experience equal to the practical experience of any other 
citizen, and Superior in v^ue, for some men get more out 
of their experiences than others, and he is already such a man 
as to extract, from his experiences, the utmost possible 
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value.*’' Again, he is wise, with a well-balanced character 
which is organized, not according to chance or caprice, but 
according to a single principle which is identical with the 
principle of value in the universe — ^the Idea of Good.*® 
Finally, he is more than wise in a merely practical sense , 
for he also possesses the finest speculative insight, and fully 
understands the principle which tmderlies his oiK’n character 
no less than the universe.*® 

In a word, the concept of the philosopher sums up all 
that is valuable in the other cases considered, and carries 
those elements of value still further, groundmg them in their 
principle This the philosopher apprehends in a way which 
raises him almost beyond the highest levels attainable by 
humanity. He represents the Platonic conception of the 
Superman, and remains the supreme ideal of Greek 
philosophy 

8. The legislator. 

Who is the legislator, whom Plato regards as a judge 
m matters of conduct ? Like the philosopher, he is an ideal 
construction of Plato’s own He is, m fact, the philosopher 
himself, when, the highest \Tsion having been attained, he 
sets himself, from a sense of duty, to rule the state and to 
educate the most promising of the younger generation so 
that they, too, in their turn may become guardians.®’ As a 
guardian and ruler of the state, he makes laws, and, in the 
form of legislative enactment, expresses his own moral judg- 
ments, with special adaptations to meet the special type of 
case considered. Thus expressed m the form of laws, his 
judgments are not final in any static or absolute sense, for 
they are .special applications of general principles to a concrete 
and admittedly imperfect stage of social evolution. As 
social evolution of itself brings about new conditions, his 
judgments — ^the written laws — ^will become out of date, 
and the new generation of law-givers and guardians, acting 
in his spirit, and wth the same grasp of principle, will make 
new adjustments to fit the new conditions.®* These laws, 
being the standard in accordance with which the censor, 
in matters of art,®* and the judge in his law-court®* render 
their decisions, sufficiently indicate that the speculative 
philosopher, when he turns his attention to matters of govern- 
ment and administration, becomes a judge and an inspiration 
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to judges, in a very literal sense. In fine, the guardian or 
legislator sums up all that is of importance in the characters 
previously considered, and gives out, m the form of adnunis- 
trative and legal decisions, his judgments on matters of 
conduct. He is the philosopher become practical. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up, then, the results of our inquuy : — We have 
seen that, while at first sight there appeared to be no less 
than eight groups of candidates for the position of judge 
in matters of conduct, yet, when we examme the cases more 
closely, there is a certain unity underlying all eight groups. 
Every normal human being has at least the Anlage for moral 
judgment, and indeed a little more than the Anlage. Social 
and pohtical intercourse, co-operation in the work of the 
army, the law-courts, religion, the theatre, and the various 
other institutions of Greek social life, develop the moral 
sense in a way which, so far as it goes, is genuine and valuable. 
Practical experience of all sorts, when it is the experience of 
a man of fundamentally sound character, develops this 
sense to a much higher degree. Add to these qualities a 
certain type of intellectual education— by dialectical dis- 
cussion — and we have the wise man, who, with yet further 
and more intensive intellectual trainmg, passes over into the 
philosopher. Finally, the philosopher as ruler gives laws 
to his state and expresses his moral judgments in the way 
which is most helpful to his country as well as to himself. 
There is something of philosophy in every normal human 
being. Environmental stimulus and dialectical trainmg will 
bring this out and develop it. This is the principle of umty 
which entitles members of each one of the eight groups to the 
position of judge-in-matters-of-conduct. So far as their 
judgment is philosophical, so far it is valuable. 

It might be inferred from the above treatment, that 
every normal human being without exception is capable of 
developing into a philosopher-king — as though it were purely 
a matter of the appropriate social and educational milieu. 
This is, however, far from being the case. Men are bom 
unequal. Some belong to the copper class, others to the silver 
class. Very few belong by birth to the golden class, and ex- 
tremely few can pass into it by especial merit from one of 
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the lower clashes.’* And not only is birth — i.e., natural 
capacity — ^in favour of small numbers. When it comes to the 
philosophical education, a still more rigidly selective process 
takes place. Development is strictly contmuous, it is true ; 
but only for those who actually develop. At every step of 
the educational ladder, psychological tests are applied,’® 
and out of the select few who begin, there are very few mdeed 
who reach the higher rungs. Wise men are very few, and 
of philosophers competent to rule Plato hardly counts on 
very many, even m his ideal state.” 

Our conclusion, then, must be that for Plato, while 
every normal human being without exception is competent 
to give some sort of judgment on ethical questions, the judge 
in the fullest sen«e of the word is the philosopher, and more 
particularly the philosopher who has definitely devoted him- 
self to tcisks of administration, the guardian or philosopher- 
king. 



CHAPTER II 


THE OBJECTIVE BASIS OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT 

t I aim of the present chapter is to discover, so far as 
I possible, what elements in the cases before the 

philosophical judge are made the basis of his judg- 
ment. In the dialogues, the philosophical judge 
is represented sometimes by the Platonic Socrates, 
sometimes expressly by the dialectician or the legis- 
lator. We shall therefore proceed to examine a number 
of typical cases of such moral judgments, with the aim of 
discovering what the elements are, in such cases, which lead 
Plato to regard them as '* good.’’ In order to cover the 
whole field of ’* goods,” we shall examine the following sample 
cases • — (i) Health, (2) money and possessions, (3) jileasure, 
(4) right opinion, (5) good memory, (6) intellectual acumen, 
It) courage, (8) self-control, (9) justice, (10) art, (11) law, 
(12) philosophy. We shall then sum up our detailed results, 
and compare them with Plato’s general attitude on the 
subject of goodness, and also with his general attitude on 
the subject of evil, in order to reach a sufficiently valid general 
conclusion. 


I. Health. 

Bodily^ health is spoken of by Plato sometimes simply 
as health, but most frequently ns the jiroduct of the medical 
art, as the ” good ” produced by medicine,* In order to 
form a concrete idea of its meaning in the Platom'c dialogues, 
we shall therefore commence with the concept of disease — 
such opjxisites being intelligible only in this kind of cross- 
reference* — and shall then consider briefly the transition to 
a state of health. When we have in tlfls way obtained a 
concrete acquaintance with the Platonic concept of health, 
we shall proceed to ask, in virtue of what characteristic it is 
regarded as " good," 

Disease, for Plato, is emphatically what we should call 
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degeneration. He thinks of the body as composed of fire, 
water, earth, and air,* in certain relations proportionate to 
one another.® If this proportion becomes disturbed — 
usually by excess of one of these elements,® which excess 
may have been produced by excessive indulgences in bodily 
pleasures’ — ^then the elements which are contiguous in the 
affected part of the body no longer harmonize well, but fight 
with one another* and produce inflammations, etc., loosening 
the bonds which normally hold that portion of the body 
together, and producing a dissolution of " kindred ” elements.® 
The flesh comes away from the bones, the marrow of the 
bones disintegrates,*® and death, in such extreme cases, 
tends to result.** Disease, then, is viewed by Plato as an 
upsetting of the balance, a disturbance of the mean** or 
due proportion which holds the body together. It is a dis- 
solution, a hteral falling to pieces, of the body. 

How does the physician face this situation, and effect 
a cure He has two methods : (i) physical, (2) psycholo- 
gical. In the first method (i) he deals directly with the body 
of the patient. By surgery and cautery,*® or by emetics 
and cathartics,*® he removes, as soon as may be, the ex- 
cessive element which is the primary physical cause of the 
disturbance, *® and thus remedies the dkproportion, restoring 
the “ mean.”** The mfenor sort of physician employs no 
other method,*’ and it is a method eminently smtable for 
the treatment of slaves.** But in dealing with free-born 
patients, the better sort of physician employs, as a further 
method (2), what we should call a bed-side manner, which 
has a soothing effect upon the mind.*® He discusses the 
situation, reasons upon causes and effects, philosophizes 
in fact, and educates the patient,*® because he believes that 
the correct mental attitude exercises valuable influence 
upon the bodily state.** The essence of the cure, then, con- 
sists in restoring the mean or due proportion to the bodily 
elements, plus a rational state, a sense of the meaning of 
the situation, to the mind. 

Thus produced, health is a state of the body in which 
the various elements cease to work against one another, 
and function naturally and harmoniously together,** The 
body is now a whole, a single organism to the life of which 
each element contributes its part.** It is held together by 
the "limit,” “mean,” or foinciple of proportion, with a 
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unity resembling that of a musical composition.** This 
normal and correct state once given, the internal equilibrium 
of the bodily forces continues of itself.*® 

Such being the nature of health, in what sense is it 
regarded by Plato as a " good ” ? The ph5^ician naturally 
regards it as the greatest of human goods,** and the patient 
also naturally longs for it and regards it as the most desirable 
of goods.*’ This experience becomes generalized, and the 
value of physical well-being receives almost universal recog- 
nition.** But are the judgments of the physician, the patient, 
and " the many ” valid ? Would the philosopher or legis- 
lator concur with this popular judgment ? There is no doubt 
that he would not.** For Plato, no simple answer is possible. 
In order to discover whether physical well-bemg is really 
good, we must go beyond the standpoint of the physician. 
He aims at producing health — that is his ratson d’ilre, the 
object of his art, his " good.” But whether, when he has 
restored his patient to health, he has performed an action 
which, m that particular case, is good for the patient, or good 
for soaety—tAal it transcends his ability to say.*® There 
are many men who had better be dead than alive, even for 
their own sakes.** Whether health is or is not a good, it 
lies outside the province of medicine to decide. So too with 
the judgment of the j^atient. The judgments of sick men 
are often unsound,** and on such a subject as health, pecu- 
liarly unsound All that the patient understands by the 
“ health ” which he so ardently desires, is freedom from 
present suffering — a neutral state,®* Of the positive value 
which may, in certain circumstances, attach to bodily well- 
being, he is not in a position to form an adequate conception. 

What, then, is the judgment of the philosopher and 
legislator, the rational conclusion of unprejudiced and 
thorough deliberation ? Harmony of body is valuable, 
because and in so far as, it subserves the symphony of the 
soul,** What the philosopher and the legislator regard as 
esjxcially valuable — ^the contemplation of pure bemg by 
means of pure thought*® — ^is'out of the question if the body, 
by reason of some excess or defect, is in a state of physical 
pain, and thus constantly attracts attention to itself and 
its needs.** Sickness is an evil, precisely because it interferes 
with higher pursmts. Health is a good, precisely so far as 
it prevents interference with the higher studies. In other 
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word?, health is a good to men who have the character and 
intelligence to put it to the right use, and who make it play 
its part m the higher life.®’' 

What is the mam characteristic of bodily health, in 
virtue of which it can be put to such use ? Partly, no doubt, 
the physical vigour and robustness, the reserves of strength 
and energy, which usually accompany health,®* but chiefly 
the presence of the " limit ” — t.e , of unity and law, on 
account of the presence of which, excellence of body is re- 
geirded as directly analogous to excellence of soul.®* The 
" goodness ” of the corpus sanum, so far as it is good, depends, 
then, upon the presence of measure, orgamzation, law. 

2. Money and possessions. 

Money may be obtamed in vanous ways, eg., (i) by 
inhentmg, by receivmg gifts, by lindmg, or even by pure 
chance." It may also be acquired {2) by makmg wealthy 
marriages, by forming irregular sexual connections, by fleecing 
young men, by lendmg money at usurious rates of mterest, 
by violatmg trusts, and m vanous other ways which are 
either technically within the law, or at least difficult of de- 
tection. *1 A further way is (3) by methods definitely outside 
the law, such as highway robbery, burglary, et hoc genus 
omne.** Yet another way is (4) by economizmg, spending 
as little as possible on one’s own needs and particularly 
avoiding opportunities of contributing to pubhc service.*® 
All these are ways of making money without furnishing much 
eqmvalent in the form of service. A still further way of 
making money is (5) by honest work, by performing some 
definitely recognized form of service, such as retail or whole- 
sale trading, and particuleurly such forms of service as are 
of a troublesome character, such as tilling the soil or teaching 
the young, or even dangerous, such as skippering a Greek 
sailing vessel.** 

Money is not good per se, independently of the way 
in which it has been acquired.** It is almost universally 
recognized that only as obtained by methods which are at 
least not di^onest, is it to be regarded as a '* good."** But 
still, in the popular consciousness, robbery on a grand scale, 
which culminates in making a man general dictator in his 
state, tends to be regarded as a good.*’' As a rule, however, 
property acquired by reasonably honest means is regarded 
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as a good, while property obtained by dishonest means is 
not so regarded. 

This represents the general Greek attitude on the subject. 
What is the attitude of the representatives of philosophical 
insight in the Dialogues ? The popular judgment, that the 
method by which wealth is acquired is important, is accepted 
and con&med by a study of the psychological effects of 
money-making. There is even a demonstration a priori 
that immoderately large fortunes cannot have been acquired 
by stnctly honest means When it comes to receiving money, 
the just and honourable citizen will make moderate gains 
by scrupulously honest deahngs, whereas the man who is 
bent upon amassing a fortune will make as much as he can 
by any and every form of busmess dealing which will brmg 
in money.*® So too when it comes to paying out money, 
the honourable citizen will cont^ute his fair share — ^perhaps 
even a little more — ^to public service, while the money-maker 
will expend the absolute minimum, whether upon himself 
or upon others.** It follows that the larger fortunes will 
mevitably be obtained by the money-grubbers, while the 
honourable citizen will, perhaps, at most slightly mcrease his 
patrimony.*® Immoderate wealth is thus a reflection upm 
the character of its possessor, implymg that his ethical 
standards are not of the highest, however much he may have 
kept within the law of the state. 

In actual practice, Plato feels towards the acquisitive 
instinct much as Kant feels about the " heteronomy of the 
will.” Money-making — ^the impulse to acquire without limit 
— ^is a passion which absorbs the whole man, and gives his 
character a twist and a bias which distorts his whole sense 
of values.** He becomes one-sided, banaustc, thoroughly 
worthless as a citizen, and almost imfit for human com- 
panionship.** Reason and ambition becomes the slaves 
of his passion for more,*® and if he obtains pohtical power, 
his absorption in his private interests simply rums the state 
by engendering, on the one hand, luxury and idleness with 
all their accompaniments, and, on the other, pauperdom 
with its characteristic vices and characteristic dangers for 
the state.** Out of the dissensions among the nch, and the 
great gulf between rich and poor,** arises, step by step, a 
revolutionary tendency which results ultimately in the com- 
plete overthrow of the constitution and the death or exile 
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of the plutocrat and his adherents.** The passion for wealth 
is thus, in the end, self-destructive, that is to say, contra- 
dictory and unreasonable. 

In the above criticisms, Plato is far from viewing money, 
as such, as bad in its effects upon character. It is the passion 
for excessive wealth, the desire which knows no limits, no 
re.spect for order, no appreciation of values higher than 
more-and-more-of-this-world’s-goods, which is self-contra- 
dictory. His objection to money is only to money posmg as 
the chief or exclusive good, ab^rbing the witole energies of 
its worshippers. In its proper place, as an element m a hfe 
which has a well-developed sense of higher values, money 
is a genuine good *’ There is a certain minimum, below 
which the citizen must never fall, if he is to contmue to per- 
form his civic duties ®* Above this minimum, the possession 
of moderate means, the acquisition and expenditure of which 
is directed wisely,*® and with a due regard to the relative 
values of money, bodily well-being, and spintual develop- 
ment,*® will be a genume good and will form an important 
element m the highest kmd of life.*i Certam of the uses of 
money mentioned with approval are, its expenditure upon 
education, physical and mental,** and upon various forms of 
pubhc services, such as entertaining ^tmguished foreign 
guests who are visiting the state in order to study its m- 
stitutions *® 

What lire the characteristics of worldly possessions, m 
virtue of which they can thus contribute to the good life ? 
In itself, money is, as we have seen, neither good nor bad 
Here, as in the previous case, the conception of the “ mean ” 
or “ limit " is prominent. It is so far as it is moderate in 
amount, and acquired by just and lawful means, and ex- 
pended in a judicious and moderate maimer, as an element 
m a kind of life which respects restraint, orderliness, and 
reasonableness, that money is a good It is a good only to 
men who have the character and intelligence to use it wisely 
and moderately.** Stated briefly, it is the presence of 
measure, restraint, a sense of law and reasonable limits, 
which makes wealth regarded by the philosophic judgment 
as sometimes a good.** 

3. Pleasure. 

Pleasure is as universal as life and conscioasness. Wher- 
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ever we have perception, wherever we have activity of any 
kind, there we have some kind of feeling-tone, some degree 
of the pleasnre-pain experience. In all kinds of bodily 
movement, from a twitch of the limbs to the articulate use 
of the voice,” m all forms of sensation, from the simplest 
vision and audition to the complex organic sensation of 
bodily well-being,*’ in all the activities which lead to the 
satisfaction of instinctive wants, such as hunger, thirst, 
and the sex-appetite,*® we experience a simple and immediate 
feehng of pleasure. This feehng of pleasure in bodily activit}' 
we have in common with the rest of the animal kmgdom. 
It is universal, and it is fimdamental.** 

Certain forms of pleasure, however, are confined to 
human beings. No other animal has our sense of rhythm 
and harmony, our feeling for the ordered recurrence of beats 
and penods, our appreciation of measure, order, law.™ The 
pleasures wluch arise m the enjosnnent of Art are thus speci- 
fically human. All animals naturally take pleasure in any 
sort of movement, however wild and spasmodic. Man alone 
takes pleasure m the orderly measures of the choric dance, 
of the song, and of poetry m its various forms. Rhythm 
and harmony are akin to something deep down in our nature, 
and stir us as no other form of expenence does. Artistic 
pleasures are peculiarly human, and their influence upon 
our conduct is almost mcalculably profound.’* 

Other forms of pleasure, resting, like the artistic pleasures, 
upon our human appreciation of law, and mdeed hardly 
to be distmguished from the aesthetic pleasures even m 
language,’* are the ethical and intellectual pleasures. We 
take pleasure in all forms of organic unity, m all adaptation 
of means to ends, whether m economic, m social, or in in- 
tellectual experience. The well-ordered hfe of ethical self- 
control,* the restraint and sense of proportion which char- 
acterize the true student, not only are extremely pleasant to 
the individuals who live such lives,’* but also impart genume 
pleasure to others who contemplate, in them, realizations 
of their own ideals.’® So too the intellectual life, from its 
delight m the neatness of a specific solution to a perplexing 
problem, to the calm enjoyment of philosophic contemplation 
of first principles, is peculiarly pleasant to a rational bemg, 
and may indeed be regarded as the most satisfymg of all 
forms of human activity.’* 
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To Greek reflection in the time of Plato, the very uiuver- 
sality of pleasure presented a perplexing problem for practical 
ethics. That pleasure, as such, is good, is, to the typical 
Greek mind no less than to John Stuart Mill, self-evident. 
It IS desirable, because it is desired. Every human bemg 
aims at secunng a maximum of pleasure and a minimum 
of pam. This is elementary, and no one but an ignorant 
idealist, utterly deficient m practical experience, could doubt 
it ” But we can obtain pleasme from any and every form 
of activity — ^including sources which are mutually contra- 
dictory.’® Hence the perplexity. How are we to choose ? 
Are we to say that some pleasures are inherently good, and 
others inherently bad’* — or that all pleasure, qua pleasure, 
is good,®* and that the ethical disapproval associated with 
certam types of pleasure is a matter of " convention " ? In 
the latter case, our rationalism, m recognizing the “ con- 
vention ” for what it is — ^man-made, arbitrary, and without 
rational justification— makes way for the release of desu«, 
and our ideal becomes the hfe of the viveur, tasting any and 
every kind of expenence without distmction and with a 
cynical disregard for bourgeois judgments of right and wrong.®^ 
^tween these two attitudes, of the old-fashioned moralist 
on the one hand, and the modem cynic on the other, the 
typical Greek of Plato’s time hung, in uneasy suspeasion.** 

Faced with this dilemma, Plato adopts, m different 
passages, standpomts which seem, at first sight, different. 
In the first place, he adopts the premisses of hedomsm, but 
draws consequences disconcertingly inconsistent with the 
position of the vtveur. Assume, if you please, that the only 
element of genume value m hfe is some form of pleasurable 
consciousness — what is the deduction ? The use of wme 
gives pleasure. Can we therefore argue that the use of much 
wme gives much pleasure ? No The facts of experience 
show but too plainly that excessive indulgence m the pleasures 
of appetite, whatever the appetite, bring disease and pain, 
and, m extreme cases, even death.*® For the moment, such 
indulgence is pleasant, but m the long run violent pleasures 
bnng violent pains, and the game is not worth the candle. 
The life of the vtveur is thus Self-contradictory, without 
inner unity, and mcapable of giving permanent satisfaction.** 
There is a bmit, beyond which pleasure passes over into pain, 
at least in the long run If we desire to be consistent 
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hedonists, with a claim to be considered reasonable cind 
wise in a practical sense, we must recognize the presence of 
this limit. The life which recognizes law, order, and measure 
as primary, is the pleasant life, and the life which aims at 
securing momentary satisfactions from any and every source 
without discrimination, is nasty, brutish, and short.** 

The argument ]ust set forth shows that the pursuit of 
pleasure without regard to its limitations is self-contradictory. 
Another hne of reasoning endeavours to prove that bodily 
pleasure, at best, is negative rather than positive in character. 
Pleasure is, as a rule, the satisfaction of desire. But desire 
is want, lack, emptiness, a falling short of the normal, and 
indicates that the natural eqmlibrium of the body has become 
upset, much the same as in disease *• There is, in fact, 
something pathological about desire, especially in its more 
violent forms,®’ and the pleasure which results from satis- 
fying such cravings is little more than freedom from pain. 
Such restoration of equilibrium lulls the pam to sleep for 
the time being, and fr^s us from the immediate pressure of 
the stimulus. But its function ceases there It has no 
positive value.*® Plato’s position here is identical m principle 
with the more modem argument that indulgence of the 
bodily appetites turns them mto cravings, and that m pro- 
portion as the stimulus increases in force, the positive pleasure 
resulting from its satisfaction decreases until it smks to 
zero — if indeed it rises so high — and the life of the pleasure- 
seeker oscillates between the strings of desire and the ennut 
which results from absence of stimulation ®* 

The further development of this hne of reasoning consists 
in differentiating pleasures mto kinds in terms of a sharp 
distinction between body and soul** Just as sensory ex- 
perience of a cognitive kind — experience in which the body 
has an unmistakable share — ^is illusory, whereas the experience 
of " pure ” reason — » e., of reason without interference of 
any sort from the body — alone gives us true knowledge,*^ 
so sensory or bodily pleasures are illusory, while intellectual 
pleasures, which are experienced in the world of true bemg — 
the world in which the philosopher is at home — are alone 
pure and genuine.** Sensory experience, whether with a 
cognitive or with an affective reference, is a genests, and, as 
such, belongs to the world of mere appearance.** Intellectual 
experience alone enters the world of true existence, on its 
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affective no less than on its cognitive side,** and it is accord- 
ingly so far as the rational elements of our nature are developed 
at the expense of the more animal and less rational elements, 
that we enjoy the genuine kind of pleasure.** This antithesis 
of sense and intellect, of body and soul, is emphasized by 
Plato with such religious fervour, that the philosopher is said 
to regard his body as a kind of prison or tomb, from which 
he is seeking to escape, and his rnlmg passion is for phj^cal 
death, so that, freed from the fetters of the body, he may live 
eternally in the heaven of pure ideas.** 

These three hnes of reasonmg, different as they may seem 
at first sight, are closely coimected in Plato’s thought. His 
view may be summed up briefly as follows . — ^In intellectual 
experience alone are we in contact with reality, and the 
pleasures which attend upon such experience are alone truly 
satisfying. The body and all its concerns are relatively 
unreaJ. The most we can ask of them is that they shall not 
mterfere with higher pursmts. The chief bodily appetites 
must be gratified just so far as to keep them qmet, and to 
keep the body generally in a state of health, so as to leave 
us undisturbed and free for the mtellectual life *’. If we ask, 
how far bodily pleasure is a good, the answer is, pleasure in 
excess is bad, pleasure in moderation, as an element in the 
higher life, is a good m precisely the same sense as health, 
i,e. so far as, being obedient to reason, law, and order, it 
furthers, rather than interferes with, intellectual life.*® If 
we ask further, what it is m ividhctuai pleasure which makes 
it a good, the answer is, that it is its close connection with the 
world of ideas, with reason, law, and order, which makes it 
a good.** In a word, pleasure is not morally good in its own 
right.*®® What makes it morally good at any time is the 
presence in it of the “ mean,” of law, orderliness, reason *®* 

4. Right opinion. 

Just precisely what Plato means by ioxa and kindred forms 
of expression, it is very difficult to state in terms of modem 
psychological theory. Such eiqnressions seem to refer to a very 
wide class of cognitive experiences, which have in common 
little more than the characteristic of falling short of scientific 
knowledge, although from a practical point of view the 
information which they give may be sufficiently reliable. 
Certain thought processes of an obscure nature, which take 
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place presumably in the form of subliminal associations, 
in relative independence of the control of outer experience, 
may terminate (i) in mere fancies, associated with mental 
imagery, (2) in opinions, also associated as a rule with imagery, 
or (3) m logical judgment — ^imageless apprehension of the 
Ideas. Only the last of these gives us knowledge m the 
strict sense To both of the less perfect forms the term doxa 
is explicitly applied, though more frequently to the second 
form (2).“® " Opinion ” thus represents the conclusion of 
a cognitive mentsJ process, and seems to be a superficial and 
insufficiently grounded form of judgment.*®* It is a mental 
reconstruction of elements which have an objective reference, 
but is without intellectual grasp of the law of synthesis, i e. 
without adequate understandmg of the pnnciple mvolved. 
The state of mind to which Plato refers is that of the child, the 
student, or the juror, accepting information upon the dogmatic 
authority of the parent, teacher, or advocate, without in- 
dependent examination of the evidence, and without adequate 
consideration of the rational pnnciples involved. 

As compared with the clear light of knowledge, this is a 
twilight state of itand,^“ and as contrasted with the firm 
assurance and permanence of a ss^stem of scientific truths, 
it IS wavering and transitory, liable to come and go — ^much 
as our opinions on certam subjects vary accordmg to the last 
book we have been reading.**® It is, in brief, the state of 
mind characteristic of the empirical gropmg after truth, the 
method of trial and error, but without grasp of the require- 
ments of scientific method which converts empirical gropmg 
mto empirical science. For instance, by puttmg together 
many cases of a phenomenon, it is possible to extract the iden- 
tical element from the many differing examples, le. it is 
possible to extract the universal, the law or Idea.*** But 
the man whose mind is in a state of doxa is incapable of the 
analysis and synthesis involved, and caimot, as a rule, even 
follow the steps by which the saentist establishes his con- 
clusions.*** " Opinion ” is, in a word, an essentially immature 
state of mind. 

Immature as it may be, it is not, however, necessarily 
false. There is, it is true, such a thing as false opinion, mis- 
taken prejudice, a mental construction which, when brought 
to the test, fails to connect with the realities of life.*** But 
there is also such a thing as righi ppinion, in which the imnd 
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is m a state of truth, i e. in which the mental reconstruction 
does actually reproduce the essential characteristics of the 
reality to wluch it refers, in spite of the inadequate grasp of 
principle.^!* It may result from a guess, a blind shot in the 
dark. But the guess may be right, the shot may hit the 
mark.^i® In such a case, we are in a state of rigU opinion. 
With children, and indeed with the majority of people, this 
is the best mental condition of which they are capable. Next 
to having scientific knowledge of how tHngs are constituted, 
it is of importance to the best conduct of hfe, that we should 
have a behef or faith or opinion which — ^however regrettably 
ungrounded— is at least correct. It is especially in regard 

to ethical convictions that Plato emphasizes the importance 
and absolutely fundamental value of nght opinion In 
his ideal state, the magistrates and all candidates for the 
higher education are chosen from those who, when tested, 
are shown to have taken firmly and mdehbly the dye of right 
opinion. For the highest positions of all in the state, this 
twilight condition of mind is, of course, insufficient. The 
full guardians must have thorough insight into principle. 
But the full guardians are few m number ; and for the rest, 
steadfast loj^lty to the correct opmions inculcated by the laws 
established by the guardians, represents an ideal of the 
highest value.^*® 

If we ask what it is in right opinion which makes it a 
“good,” the answer is surprismgly simple. Right opinion 
is always good. Opinion is morally good precisely in so far 
as it is mteUectually right or true. It is bad only so far as 
it is false The man who has right opmion, is in a “ true ” 
state of mind. His thought is objective, m touch with 
reahty, and he accordingly shares m all the advantages which 
belong to such a mental condition. In fact, from a practical 
point of view, he is almost as well off as if he had scientific 
knowledge. The two states of mind are closely akin, and from 
the point of action are hardly to be distinguished.^*® 

If we ask what these advantages are, we find that, in a 
general way, they are the advantages which attach to know- 
ledge as opposed to ignorance, to truth as opposed to falsity, 
to sanity as opposed to insanity.*** More defimtely, from 
the standpomt which considers ethical values, the adoption 
of a correct viewpomt makes sense of life, makes us at home 
m the universe, gives us a measured calmness and dignity of 
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spirit, enables us to see things in then: proper proportions, 
frees ns from vulgar temptations of all descriptions, and, in 
a word, fits us for living the higher life.**® 

As compared, however, with scientific knowledge, there 
are certain drawbacks which attach to the state of mere 
opinion, however correct and true this may be. Knowledge 
is peimanent. When we know, we know, and there’s an end 
on’t. Opinion, however, is wavenng, transitory, changeable, 
anything but permanent.*** Having no firm root, and resting 
as it does on mere associations, the attacks of sophistry, or 
indeed any considerable extension of our narrow range of 
experience, can easily shake it.**’ One of the very first 
effects of intellectual study, and especially introspective study, 
upon the adolescent mind, in the puppy-dog stage of dialectic, 
is to shake its convictions in the case of aU fractional stand- 
ards,*** however correct in principle these may, in the end, 
prove to be,*** and the resultmg scepticism tends to have 
regrettable ethical concomitants, when we no longer know 
what to think upon such subjects. Such a state of mind, 
wavenng and in conflict with itself, an easy prey to the arts 
of sophistry and to the seductions of pleasure in its more 
primitive forms,**® is anything but desirable, and Plato has, 
in his ideal state, regulations expressly designed to prevent 
its occurrence.*** 

Such drawbacks, however, belong to opmion as such. 
It is the nature of opinion to be unstable. So far as opinion 
is right or true, and so long as we are in this true state of 
mind, so far — ^in spite of its instabihty — our mental condition 
is desirable. It is not the highest good, but, so far as it goes, 
it helps us to understand life, and to hve m the best possible 
way. It may not know what the goal of life is, but it aims 
imconsciously at such a goal. It strives persistently towards 
a Better, and feels a natural afBnity with the life of law, 
orderliness, and reverence for ideals.*** It is this “ truth,” 
this appreciation of the objectivity and fundamental value 
of law, order, and measure, which makes right opimon regarded 
as a “ good.” 

5 . Memory. 

What does Plato understand by memory ? It is a con- 
tinuation of certain processes involved in sensory experience, 
and is not to be understood apart fi-om a study of sense- 
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perception. 1 ®* Such processes are not purely psychical, but 
are intimately associated with processes which are definitely 
of a ph5^ical character. Let X and Y be two purely physical 
bodies, and let Z be a physical body which is also the body of 
a living organism endowed with consciousness . and let 
X, Y, and Z be m physical interaction. Motion of X — ^let 
us call it Si — ^will affect both Y and Z, and will provoke in both 
" vibrations,” reactions of a physical type. Let us caU the 
Y-vibrations pi and the Z-vibrations pg Such production 
of Pi and p2 by si represents the working of a general ph37sical 
law. With certain kinds or degrees of stimulation si, the 
physical vibrations pi, and the physical vibrations pa are 
genencally mdistinguishable. That is to say, the fact that a 
consaousness happens to be associated with Z makes no 
difference to the ^vibrations, and the Z-vibrations m question 
make no difference to that consciousness. The vibrations 
are in both cases purely physical, and if we must speak of a 
Z-consciousness m cormection with this exclusively physical 
process, we must call it «nconsciousness.^®® 

On the other hand, with certain other lands or degrees of 
stimulation sg, Y and Z behave differently. In both cases 
ph3rsical vibrations pa and Pi result as before , but with Y 
there is nothing more, while with Z certain further processes 
qi, mental m character, make their appearance. In Z there 
are now taking place two kinds of vibratory process, p4a, 
P4b, P4o . . . which are physical, and qia, qib. qio . . . 
which are psychical. These two processes pi and qi are 
specifically distinct, and yet contain certain elements in com- 
mon. As we might say, they partially overlap or coincide.^*® 
So far as they do not coincide, the physical vibrations p^a fall 
outside consciousness — ^i.e. behave precisely like pi, pg, and 
Ps, considered above. Similarly certain mental vibrations 
qid fail to connect with the physical vibrations, and re main , 
perhaps i» rirv rowrv — ^we are not further concerned with 
them. So far, however, as the remaining vibrations fall 
together, we have in pq not merely two senes of vibrations, 
but mind and matter come together, and the Z-consciousness 
has bwome cognitively aware of the physical body X. This 
experience is sense-perception, and is a definitely psycho- 
physical process,!” 

By memory, Plato understands the retention of this psycho- 
physical process pq, the conservation of the X-percept. So 
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far as his metaphors can be translated mto scientific termin- 
ology, we can state that pq is retained in the sub<onscioiisness 
of Z, in a relatively permanent form. Sensation is a process 
in which the element of “ flux ” is peculiarly promment.*®® 
In memory, the element retained appears to have been with- 
drawn from the flux-process, and from now on remams 
relatively fixed. Further change takes place chiefly as 
pq becomes associated — sublimmally for the most part — ^with 
other elements, such association becoming stronger with age.^" 
These retained processes can be centrally aroused, i e. can be 
recalled to consciousness by the non-physical, or purely 
mental, process of recollection.®*^ Retention itself, however, 
is a psycho-physical process, in which mechanical elements 
continue to play theu part.®** 

What is a good memory ? The chief excellences of memory 
are (i) strength of the association, involving duration of the 
retention, (2) clearness and distmctness of the retained element, 
and (3) adaptabihty to speedy and accurate recall ®** These 
characteristics depend largely upon physiological factors of 
an obscure kind. The most that we can safely infer from 
Plato’s hints and metaphors is that excellence of memory 
IS analogous to excellence of bodily condition generally, and 
depends upon the proper organization of the physiological 
factors concerned — ^i.e. upon the presence of order, law, and 
the " mean,” and upon the absence of excess or defect of any 
kind.®** 

What is it that makes an eflicient memory morally 
valuable ? In itself, of course, efficiency of memory is Uke 
any other natural endowment, and hes outside of moral 
approval or disapproval. WTiether it becomes a good or an 
evil depends whoUy upon how it is used. Employed in the 
service of folly and vice, it is an evil. Employed by the good 
man imder the guidance of reason and wisdom, as an element 
in the higher life, it is a good.®** And it is an indispensable 
element in the intellectual life of the philosopher. From 
memory plus sense-perception arises “ opimon,” and whether 
opinion is true or false, depends in no slight degree upon 
whether the memory is or is not efficient.®** Upon the truth 
or falsity of opinion, as we have already seen, turns the whole 
question of the attainability of knowledge in the higher sense. 
This can be reached only by the methodical siftmg of opinions 
which are, at least in large numbers, true.®*® The higher know- 
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ledge, upon attainment of which the salvation of mankind 
rests, thus depends in large measure, upon efficiency of 
memory, and such a memory is a good, precisely because it 
is an intopensable element in the philosophic life.^*® What 
makes it morally valuable is thus (i) its efficiency, which 
as we have seen, dejjends upon the presence of law and order, 
and (2) its being gmded by wisdom and reason. That is to 
say, what makes memory a " good ” is the presence in it of 
law, order, reason. 

6. Intellectual acumen. 

Intellectual acumen is found only in those who possess 
what we should call a sound nervous system The anatomical 
and ph5?sjological basis of mtelhgence is much the same as 
the basis of a good memory, which we have already considered, 
and like it involves the presence of orderhness, proportion, and 
law.i" If the sensory impressions are " pure ” and un- 
confused, we are qmck at understandmg them, i.e. at taking 
them m and classifying them appropriately with reference 
to the question under consideration.'” Quickness of appre- 
hension, however is not the sole characteristic of intellectual 
acumen ; to this quahty we must add a certain accuracy and 
objectivity, in virtue of which our understanding follows the 
processes of nature'®' and, indeed, by means of the method 
of classification, grasps the law of these processes and appre- 
hends their Idea '** Intellectual acumen is thus the faculty 
which from sensory and associational experiences develops 
“ opimon ” and, m the end, scientific knowledge.'** It 
represents a wide-awake state of mind, and is capable of solving 
problems above the ordmary degree of difficulty, from making 
a new discovery m mathematics to devising a complete system 
of education, or indeed a complete philosophy of life.'®* 
It is especially developed by mathematical studies of all sorts, '®® 
and is exemplified in the more or less actual characters of 
Theaetetus and Dion,'®* and in the more definitely ideal 
characters of the younger guardians and rulers in the Republic 
and Laws.^^'' 

Thus considered, inteUectual acumen is specifically 
intellectual, as the study of mathematics is intellectual, i.e. 
is, as nearly as possible, a specifically non-moral process. It 
is possible to possess this characteristic and still to be a villain, 
i.e, to employ one’s powers of intellect in the pursuit of ends 
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which are morally reprehensible.^®® It is accordingly not to 
be regarded as good in itself. Whether it does or does not 
become a good, depends wholly upon the situation and the 
way in which it is used. Used by the good man, m the service 
of ends dehberately chosen after rational reflection, it is a 
good.^®® Its quickness and objectivity, for example, are 
indispensable elements in the philosophic life. The accuracy 
with which it penetrates to the essential laws underlying the 
phenomena of expenence is a stne qua non of philosophic study, 
and without a certain natural quickness of apprehension no 
one is quahfied for the arduous mental discipbne which results 
in giving us the finished dialectician i*® As an element in 
such a life — a life spent m research and administration in the 
service of the state — ^intellectual acumen is a good As an 
element in a hfe in which ilhberahty, excessive love of money, 
self-seeking, and other vicious characteristics are prominent, 
it results m givmg us the finished villam,**^ and is so far an 
evil. It is thus not a " good ’’ in its own right, but is good so 
far as the quickness and accurate grasp of underlymg law — 
which are its chief characteristics — enable it to be used as an 
indispensable element in the higher hfe. 

7. Courage. 

The basis of courage is an innate psychophjreical dis- 
position which manifests itself, bn the physiological side, m 
accelerated heart-beat, in more rapid breathmg and blood- 
flow, in certain typical muscular contractions, etc , the whole 
bemg controlled from a definite section of the nervous system. 1*® 
This disposition is found in the higher animals no less than in 
man, and is regarded as instmctive in character. It corre- 
sponds fairly closely in principle to what, m our modem 
textbooks of psychology, is known as the mstinct of pug- 
nacity.®** 

This instinctive or physical courage is susceptible of further 
development, to some extent in the higher animals, but 
especially in man.®** A certam toughness and abihty to 
endure hunger, cold, and pain without wincing can be developed 
by certain hardening processes well understood in the Spartan 
discipline, ®*® and a more human system of gymnastics, which 
will educate the mind as well as the body, can carry this 
development to a higher level.®** Such education consists 
essentially in subjecting the natural disposition to the control 
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of personal and social ideals of life in such a way that the 
instinctive sympathies of generous youth are enlisted upon 
the side of community ideals among which he has grown to 
manhood.^*’ Such direction of pugnacity by " right opmion ” 
is the beginnmg of that control of instmct by reflection which 
is the essence of the higher morahty.^** TTie further stages 
are developed in proportion as the youth learns to substitute 
for right opinion, " knowledge,” or a more rational conception 
of what is of fundamental value in the commumty life, and thus 
becomes a fully developed, ethically self-controlled individual. 
In the light of this mtelligent loyalty, what was once instmctive 
pugnacity becomes righteous mdignation, the resolution and 
force of character which supports every worthy cause, and 
keeps down what is unworthy, whether m the world of men 
without or in the world of brute desues withm.i** In modem 
termmology, the element of “ conation ” which received a 
specific direction in the mstmct of pugnacity, has become 
transmuted mto the higher complex known as “ will,” which, 
m the ethically self-conscious individual, functions in the 
service of reason and of the higher life.*™ 

For Greek thought, the typical situation in which such 
courage is seen at its best, is on the battle-field, when the 
courageous man stands fast m the ranks, obe3ang his officers, 
and enduring death in the service of the commumty and its 
ideals, rather than accepting defeat or slavery.*’* But Plato 
never fails to point out the presence of this same spirit m other 
situations of life, m sickness, in poverty, on ship-board,*’* 
in pohtical, judicial, and philosophical life, and generally, in 
the presence of temptation and pleasure no less than in the 
presence of fear and pam.*’* His position is, that every sort 
of life needs courage, or cheerful resolution and loyalty, and 
that this courage is properly the ally of reason — ^not the reason 
of the technical expert, of the professional soldier or saUor 
who IS unafraid just so long as his science tells him no real 
danger is present*’* — ^but the reason of the more general and 
philosophical kind, which consists in an objective appreciation 
of the values of things. This leaves its possessor imdaimted 
and resolute in the face of social disappirobation and contempt 
no less than of ph}^cal danger and d^th, provided only that 
he can hold fast to what his reason convinces him is the 
right *’* It IS, in fact, the rational conviction that the most 
fundamental value in the universe is the Idea pf Good, which 
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is the philosophical basis and intellectually sustaining element 
in the reflective virtue of courage, 

How far is courage a good ? The natural instinct of 
pugnacity is, of course, of no moral value in itself. Unless 
guided by reason, it is Hable to be harmful to its possessor and 
to the commumty. Its value depends wholly upon how it is 
used. Employed in the service of irrational or anti-social 
ends, it is an evil.^’^ Used as the staunch ally of reason, 
as an element in the higher civic and philosophic^ hfe, in the 
service of law and order, whether civic or philosophical, it 
is a good. Stated bnefly, it is the presence of law, order, 
and rational insight which make, of the natural instmct of 
pugnacity, something morally valuable, a " good.”^’® 

8. Temperance or self-control. 

The basis of temperance is a certain innate disposition, 
a natural tendency towards quietness, orderhness, obedience 
to law, and mindmg one’s own business.’^™ This is associated 
with a certam slowness and steadmess both of mind and of 
body,^®® an evenness of temper and a certain freedom from 
passion and the promptings of appetite, ^®^ and a marked 
tendency towards pacifism or even fatahsm, in private no less 
than in pubhc relations.^®* Mistrusting impulse, and abhor- 
ring excitement in any shape or form, it shrinks from the 
unruly spontaneity of pleasure-seeking and of the ie wwre,^*® 
no less than from the rough-and-tumble competition of 
business or of pubhc life.^*® 

Gentleness, refinement, tender-mindedness — ^what has such 
a retinng disposition to do in our work-a-day world, in the 
stem business of hving ? For Plato, the answer depends 
wfiolly upon the degree of intellectual insight with which this 
disposition is associated. Such a disposition leans naturally 
and inevitably upon something stronger, something more 
robust than itself. In the lower stages of enhghtenment, it 
tends to look outside itself for the vigour and guidance which 
it lacks, tends to look to the more dominant will and unhesi- 
tating command of other men. At this level, it practically 
invites aggression and exploitation in the struggle for exist- 
ence.^®* ' At a higher stage of enlightenment — ^the stage of 
right opii^on — seeks this strength in the laws and usages of 
the conmiunity, co-operating in every possible way with the 
govemipeat, and geeliig from the wisdom of political superiors 
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that rule of life which it still fails to find for itself. At the 
highest stage — ^the level at which right opinion becomes trans- 
muted into " knowledge ” or philosophical insight — ^respect 
for the law of the community becomes reverence for the moral 
law which is found within,**’ and those who have attained to 
this stage of enlightenment, while still retaining their sense 
of commumty values, become ethically mature, self-conscious 
and self-controlled personahties.*®* 

This level once reached, development does not, however, 
come to a stop. The insight which philosophy brings makes 
it impossible for the temperate man to continue to retain the 
one-sided refinement and shrinking from public life, which 
have hitherto been his most pronounced characteristics. By 
associating with these feminine characteristics somewhat 
manher qualities, he learns gradually to overcome his natural 
diffidence,*** and undertakes, from a profound sense of duty 
and of the needs of the community, the functions of leadership 
in pubhc hfe, **® withdrawmg only when the approach of old age 
justifies such retirement, to the philosophical contemplation 
which he loves and m which he feels most completely at home. *•* 
Where, in this gradual development, does the natural 
disposition pass over mto the reflective virtue of temperance ? 
The transition takes place at the level of right opinion. In 
view of the distinction between right opinion and philosophical 
insight, Plato does, indeed, at times speak of two virtues of 
temperance, the one at the lower level, the level of acceptance, 
docility, obedience, co-operation with the directions of superior 
insight,*®* the other at the higher level at which msight 
involves the duty of imposing upon oneself the burdens of 
leadership. At this higher level, Plato emphasizes more 
especially the problems connected with “ self-knowledge ” 
— ^by which he seems to mean largely a knowledge of one’s 
own capacities and limitations*®* — and the two aspects of (i) 
obedience and (2) self-knowledge seem at first sight disparate. 
But for the maturer thought of Plato, both are intimately 
connected. The bond which unites them is the service of the 
community, and from this standpoint, Plato tends to speak 
of temperance as the virtue, not of one section of the com- 
munity, not exclusively of those who accept the burdens of 
leadei^p, nor m any special sense of those who accept the 
principle of taking their orders from above, but rather as the 
harmony and agreement of the whole community on this 
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point — the intelligent acceptance of control on the one hemd, 
and the intelligent imposition of control on the other — ^in the 
interest, in both cases, of the community as a whole. This 
is the essence of the civic virtue of temperance.”* 

What is it about temperance vrfiich makes it a good ? In 
the first place, the disposition itself has in it tendencies which, 
for Greek feeling, inevitably make for happiness and the higher 
life. Its moderation, its sense of the v^ue of orderliness and 
law, makes it ready to accept naturally and at the level of 
feeling, the truths which a more intellectual insight will some 
day discover, and it is thus physically attuned to the nature of 
a universe in which law and order are the most pronounced 
characteristics.”* Again, such a disposition is docile, and 
lends Itself to the higher education. Indeed, without a certain 
degree of submissiveness and acceptance, the higher develop- 
ment which education brmgs would be out of the question.”* 
These two elements, then, (i) the natural kinship with reason, 
and (2) the docility, the willingness to accept what reason 
brings, are elements of virtue in the disposition itself. 

What is important here, is not the readmess to accept the 
leadership of others as such For that may be mere weakness, 
and may lead to the exploitation and eventual enslavement 
of the community.”’ It is rather the objectivity of the dis- 
position, its kinship with the rational law which is at the basis 
of things, its willingness to recognize and accept what reason 
brings, which makes the disposition itself of ethical significance. 
Not the tendency to accept guidance, but the tendency to 
follow an opinion which is rtght, is the basis of its value. It 
is, in other words, not the mere presence of a sense of law and 
order which makes the disposition valuable from an ethical 
standpomt, but rather the presence of a sense of values which 
is guided by reason, whether this is at the level of right opinion 
or at the more advanced level of philosophical insight. Plato 
even goes so far as to state that only at the level of philo- 
sophical insight can we be truly and completely temperate ”* 
But, as a rule, his position is that temperance is a good, and 
leads towards the higher kind of happiness, precisely so far 
as it is an element in the life in which our sense of the value 
of law and order is enlightened by reason.”* We cannot all 
be leaders, but we can all be temperate, and can devote 
ourselves to the control of instinct by reason, and to the 
intelligent prgaiuzation of the commonity life. 
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(9) Justice. 

Man is essentially gregarious. He has an instinctive 
feeling for herd or group life, vrith all that this involves. This 
feeling is universal. Every member of the group shares it 
to some degree,*®® and if there are any members m whom it 
is very weak, these are universally regarded as pathological, 
abnormal, and, as militating against the existence of group 
life, are rightly put to death at the hands of the group. *®^ 
This elementary sense of the value of group life furnishes the 
raw material out of which the cardinal virtue of justice is 
gradually developed. 

How does this development take place ? Stated roughly 
and in general terms, it takes place in proportion as knowledge 
becomes substituted for instmctive feeling — ^that is to say, 
in proportion as the relations between members of the group 
to one another and to the group as a whole — ^relations imphcit 
in the feeling for herd-hfe — ^become exphcitly recognized and 
definitely stamped as essential elements of social value. In 
this process two levels are to be noticed, the levels of right 
opmion and of knowledge in the strict sense. Right opinion, 
consistuig mamly in an acceptance of social tradition and in 
the development of a conservative moral sense which judges 
in accord with the general ideals of the group,*®* is inculcated, 
not merely by pubhc education in the state schools, but by 
all the devices by which society enforces social standards, 
including at the one extreme what we may call the spirit of 
the commumty or the general social atmosphere, and at the 
other the definitely organized technical instruments of indict- 
ment in the law-courts.*®* At this level, justice appears to 
be closely connected with the laws and the law-courts. Each 
commumty passes laws m the interest of the group as a whole, *®* 
and the courts which administer and enforce such laws are 
the outward and visible mamfestation of justice.*®* Just 
action, for the individual, consists in conforming to the laws,*®* 
and the final repositones of community standards and real 
moral educators of the community are the judges who interpret 
the laws.*®’ 

A higher level is attained when, for " opinion ” of this 
sort, knowledge in the strict sense is substituted. When we 
know, with the certainty of the finished dialectician, that the 
relations of members of a group to one another and to the group 
as a whole must, in consistency, be of such and such a kind — 
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i.e. when we realize what is involved in the ideal of a genuine 
community — e.g, that every member is to have his due and 
no more than his due, and that his " due ” is relative, not 
only to his service but especially to the needs of the community 
as a whole, and that he lives his true life only as a loyal member 
of the social organism**** — ^we are not far from the end. This 
end is reached when we realize that the principle of orgamc 
unity, which we perceive to be essential to community organ- 
ization, ***• is also of cosmic significance, and that the universe 
as a whole is based upon this principle, the Idea of Good*i® — 
then indeed we have seen the ultimate vision, and cannot but 
devote ourselves to making real in human life also, so far as 
may be, the principle of rational order which we have beheld. *“ 
This is justice in the higher sense, the only sense which is truly 
objective and final *i* 

If we ask how fax, and for what reasons, justice is regarded 
as a good, we must make certain distinctions. Mere gregari- 
ousness is, m itself, neither good nor bad. Whether, in certam 
circumstances, it is capable of becoming morally valuable, 
depends wholly upon the degree of enlightenment with which 
it is associated.*^® At the level of right opmion, such enhght- 
ened social feeling is regarded as a good much as medicme is 
regarded as a good.*^* It is a sine qua non of social hfe that 
men should voluntarily refrain from anti-social acts, and we 
would all choose an ordered social existence m preference to 
the war of all against all. *i® But there is much of the old Adam 
in each one of us. Our natural instmcts are adapted to a more 
priimtive stage of civilization, and seek only their own imme- 
diate satisfaction. We all naturally desire to be supermen, 
acting, like Gyges with his ring, without regard to what le 
bon bourgeois calls good and evil.*** The ring being, however, 
unfortunately msdhical, bitter experience has taught a race 
of weakhngs that it is better to exercise a measure of control 
over such instincts, and to agree to accept a conventional 
standard to maintain community existence. The principle 
recognized m this social contract, the principle which presides 
over the ordered life in the group, is justice. The value of 
justice is thus medicinal, as the value of a strict diet is medi- 
cinal. We all himger after forbidden pleasures, but for fear 
of unpleasant consequences agree to follow the regimen 
prescribed by reason. Justice is thus good, not in itself, but 
purely for its consequences.*** 
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The above represents the state of mind of the ordmary 
good citizen, who does not rise above the level of right opinion. 
He has a feeling which bids him obey the taws and do the right 
thmg by the commumty, but he lacks knowledge, and his 
theory is unsound. The theory, of itself, would fall back into 
the sophistic deification of Might, and would thas be incon- 
sistent with any sound theory of Right *1* At the higher 
level which is attained by philosophic insight, justice is .seen 
to be a good, not only because it is, m the long run, the best 
policy, nor merely because it is fundamental for every human 
virtue — on the ground that activities essentially social must 
logically be based upon the principle which makes social hfe 
possible — ^but especially because it is the ultimate principle 
upon which God has constructed the universe, m making it 
in His own image.**® What makes justice a good is thus, 
not only its regard for law and order, but especially its objec- 
tivity, its regard for a law and order which are the Divine law 
and the Divine order, a law and an order which are absolutely 
final.**i 

(10) Art. 

AH animals delight m motion. Frisking, gamboUing, the 
twitchmg of hmb or tail, the exercise of the vocal cords — all 
such motions, however spasmodic and chaotic, give pleasure, 
express and mtensify the animal joy in living, m a way which 
IS pnmitive, mstmctive.*** Related motion, motion gov- 
erned by measure, rhythm, and recurring accent, the control 
of instinct by a feeling for law and order, is not found in all 
animals. The disposition to control the joyous abandon of 
animal motihty, to reshape it m terms of measure and rhythm, 
of harmony and balanced order, is specifically human, and is 
regarded by Plato as the basis of art in all its forms.**® First 
comes the choric dance, the general commumty expression 
of community feeling,*** then the more specialized art-forms : 
— ^music, whose proper function is to follow the words of the 
chant and mark the beat of the dance ,*** poetry, now severed 
from its connection with music and dancmg, and appeanng 
in the complex forms of the drama and epic ,**• pictorial art, 
the representation m colour-patterns or in sculptured forms 
of the scenes and figures which appeal to the artist ;**’ and 
the other arts, great and small. As life has become more 
complex, the older, simpler art-forms have ceased to satisfy. 
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and the specialized development of music, poetry, and painting 
has led to a search for new rh)d;hms and harmonies, bizcirre 
combinations and fantastic art-patterns,*** until the art of our 
modems has become estranged from its origmal function of 
enhancing commumty feeling in the chonc dance. 

Nor is this entirely to be wondered at. The artist is not 
a being of superior insight, understanding what he does and 
why he does it.*** Artistic creation is not a matter of sober 
plaiming, of rational dehberation.**® The artist is possessed, 
inspired. He is under the influence of enthusiasm, passion, a 
frenzy akin to delirium, **i and follows his feehng whither- 
soever it may lead. He is freakish, unaccountable, irrespon- 
sible. The really responsible entity is the community itself. *** 
Art is a social product. In the patriarchal village, art ex- 
presses itself in songs and dances of an Arcadian simplicity, 
h3nnns of praise and worship, the reflection of the traditions, 
hopes, and aspirations of the group.**® In our luxurious 
modem age, when there is no longer any true umty in the 
state, and our modem citizens have lost their old-time single- 
mindedness towards virtue,*** art also becomes decadent, 
emphasizing the ridiculous, effemmate, and base in human 
conduct, imitatmg the senseless noises of animals, and even 
reproducmg the utterly meaningless sounds and sights of 
inanimate nature,**® 

The artist is thus an irresponsible imitator of the sounds 
and sights around him, possessed of the singular gift of enhanc- 
ing and intensifying for the feeling of his audience whatever 
his hand has touched. Reduced to the non-artistic form of 
unpretentious narrative prose, the significance of his creations 
is often paltry enough.*** But rhythm and harmony have a 
charm for our feelings, whether our reason approves or not,**’ 
and under the spell of the artist’s wizardry we may be led to 
say and do many things at which our sober common sense 
would look askance.*** Art is thus a dangerous weapon, and 
may react upon the community which permits untrammelled 
artistic creation, with fatal results. Simple and innocent- 
appearing innovations may have consequences of wide- 
reaching importance,*** and may intensify and accelerate the 
tendency towards disruption and disunion which is so marked 
a feature of fourth-century democracies.**® 

What is the attitude of 'the philosopher towards this 
child-hke but dangerous figure ? Plato seems to hesitate 
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between two main attitudes At times, impressed by the 
enormous power of art, and of its potential danger to the com- 
munity which 3delds to its charm, he is for banishing forever 
the whole tnbe of artists from his ideal state. That way, and 
that way alone, safety lies *** But this, after all, is a some- 
what crude way of loosenmg the Gordian knot, and in general 
Plato prefers another method.*** The artist can create, but 
cannot judge the value of his creations.**® The philosopher- 
statesman has an accurate sense of values, but cannot create *** 
Let the statesman, then, apply his standards of value to the 
creations of the artist, permittmg some and suppressing others 
in accordance with these standards, and the problem is 
solved *** A stnct censorship will see to it that only art- 
works which enhance community feeling and emphasize the 
fundamental values of community life, shall see the light of 
day.**® As an educative influence, art can so tram the feelings 
of the young that they will welcome virtue as a thmg of beauty, 
and reason as an old and trusted friend.**’ So too for the 
older citizens, art can make them realize the charm of civic 
duty and the glory of defensive war **® Such, and such alone, 
is the function of art in the ideal state. Ansdhmg which 
enhances commumty values is to be encouraged ; anything 
which tends towards innovations and the following after 
strange art patterns, is to be suppressed.*** For the phil- 
osopher alone knows what are the true patterns of life, and 
will see to it that these, and these alone, are intensifled and 
made beautiful by art.**® 

If we ask, then, how far art is a good, the answer is simple. 
Art has an enormous power over men for good or lU, but in 
Itself IS stnctly non-moral As such, it must either be banished 
from the ethical community, or must be made to serve com- 
munity ends. As an element in the good hfe, regulated by 
the law and order recognized by philosophic insight as objective 
and final, it is a good. It is the presence of such law and such 
order alone, which makes it good.*®* 

II. Law. 

Law is a sme qua non of group life. Every social group, 
m the course of the natural struggle for existence, is called 
upon to face certain problems : — (a) problems arising out of 
the struggle with the natural environment, such as the never- 
ending battle with disease and the maintenance of an adequate 
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food-supply for the group , (b) problems arismg out of the 
competition of other social groups, such as the exchange of 
commodities in the way of trade, or the establishment of 
settled relations by diplomacy or war (c) problems arismg 
within the group itself from the inherent difficulty of enforcmg 
co-operation in the mterests of the group as a whole, upon 
units whose diverse and competing interests tend towards the 
disruption of the group, e.g. economic problems produced by 
disparity of possessions, and the whole mass of problems 
produced by the lust for power on the part of individual 
would-be supermen.*®* Such problems force themselves 
upon the social group, and inevitably set their stamp upon the 
organization of the community. War, famine, and disease, 
no less than party-feuds or economic competition, express 
themselves by producmg within the group a defimte structure 
in the form of habits, customs, and explicit laws, called forth 
to meet the situation,*®* and eventually constituting, m their 
totality, a concentrated expression of the history and evolution 
of the group as a whole.*®® 

So far considered, law, in its main outlines, is not subjec- 
tive, artificial, or arbitrary, but reflects, m the dvic structure 
and centralized authority within the group, the workmg of 
great natural forces, and is to be regarded as objective, natural, 
and even Divme.*®* As the civic group, however, gradually 
attains self-consciousness, law ceases to be the natural reaction 
to an objective situation, and becomes a matter of dehberate 
experimentation on the part of individuals or groups, a definite 
attempt to regulate community organization and manipulate 
the authority of law in the interest of certain ideas.*®’ In this 
process we can distmguish two levels, the level of " opinion,” 
and the level of knowledge or philosophic insight. At the 
lower level, the opinion seems to prevail that, as the function 
of law is to maintam the unity of the group, the first duty of 
government — ^the centralized authonty arising naturally in 
the struggle for commumty existence — ^is to preserve itself. 
Party and class legislation is legislation m the mterest of the 
governing body, and — at the level of ” opinion " — ^this seems 
the natural and proper way of preserving the unity of the 
group as a whole.*®* Legislation seems thus properly ex- 
pressive of the interest of the stronger or ruling caste, and 
ordinary pohtical opinion m fourth century Greece does not 
appear to have been capable of rising above this conception.*®* 
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At the higher level, however, such a notion of the function of 
legislation is seen to be hopelessly inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the unity of the whole group. Disregard of the 
rights of minorities is one of the chief causes of disruption m 
states, and class-legislation is regarded by Plato as a mam 
factor in the decadence which was spreadmg so rapidly over 
the faction-tom cities of his own time.**® Foi the philosopher, 
the only proper function of dehberate legislation is to ensure 
the unity of the group as a whole, not by passmg laws m the 
mterest of a single class or caste,**^ but by so educating all 
classes of the community that they come to be permeated by 
a common spint, the spirit of social service, to be realized 
precisely by means of the diversity of interests and powers 
which each mdividual citizen can leam to direct to the common 
good.*** This philosophic ideal is sketched m the Republic 
and Laws, and its details are too numerous even to mention. 
But the general principle underlymg the philosophic idea of 
the function of law is, clearly and beyond doubt, the mterest 
of the community as a whole, and that mterest is understood 
as co-partnership with God m establishing upon earth laws 
modelled after patterns which are ob)ective and Divme m the 
highest sense *** 

Law, then, arises as a natural reaction against forces, 
whether external or internal, which threaten the existence 
of the commumty. In the more primitive stages of social 
development, it is almost wholly unreflective , but as 
political self-consciousness evolves, laws become man-made 
attempts to alter the constitution of the group in the mterest 
of mdividuals or of principles. Class-legislation is incon- 
sistent with the contmued existence of the group, but legisla- 
tion based upon rational and objective prmciples ensures to 
the citizens the highest development of which they are capable. 
Thus understood, how far is law a " good ” ? 

Not all laws are good. Indeed, so little love has Plato 
for lawyers and law-makmg,*** that his thought may be 
thrown into the form of a dilemma. Either the citizens 
are at the level of opinion, or they have reached the level of 
philosophic insight. If they are at the level of opinion, no 
amount of tinkenng with the details of the constitution 
will ever succeed in producing results of permanent value,*** 
while for those who have attamed to philosophic insight 
laws are a simple impertinence, if not directly harmful.*** 
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In either case, they seem to be useless. But where the citizens 
are not all at one and the same level of development, the 
leaders who have insight can use the institution of law as a 
kind of p%s oiler, to educate the mass of their fellow-citizens 
and lead them gradually m the direction of virtue Human 
nature being what it is, no real progress towards right living 
is possible apart from law.®*’ But this must be law inter- 
preted and enforced by men of genuine insight, if the results 
are to be of moral value. Only so far as the specific enact- 
ments are modelled after the Divme patterns, and are per- 
petually reshaped to meet changmg circumstances, can law 
be regarded as a force which makes for moraUty. It is a 
good precisely so far as it expresses the structure of the ideal 
commuidty, which is rational, ob]ective, and truly Divine.*** 

12. Philosophy. 

Man naturally desires to know He reaches out after 
new experiences, new soimds, new sights, new tastes. Any- 
thing which stimulates retina or tympanum, anything which 
titillates the palate or nostril, awakens mto activity cognitive 
processes whose mere functionmg, as such, is associated with 
an immediate and instinctive satisfaction *** This itch to 
handle for himself, to look at and listen to everythmg in 
his environment which arouses cognitive interest, is what 
we call curiosity, and is the instinctive basis of all further 
development of a specifically intellectual character *™ 

The natural urge of cunosity leads primarily to the 
enlargement of experience at the sensory level It is seeing, 
feeling, handling, etc., i.e., simple experiences of a sensory 
kmd, which gives the most primitive and the most umversal 
satisfaction of this impulse.*’* But the satisfaction which 
they yield is not final. The cognitive disposition is synthetic. 
There is in us something which expects and demands order- 
liness, consistency, and rationality m our experiences, and 
so far as our new sensations conflict with one another and 
refuse to settle down into a single cognitive system, our ex- 
pectation of orderlmess receives a shock. The shock to our 
natural demand that the world and the ideaUzmg tendencies 
of our own minds shall be in pre-estabhshed harmony, con- 
stitutes an obstacle to our cognitive impulse, throws us back 
upon ourselves and awakens resistance, an acceptance of 
the challenge, a determination to decide the conflict before 
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some higher court than that of mere sensation.®’® The desire 
to know is thus raised above the merely sensory level, and 
reaches the higher levels of ideation and reason. At the 
ideational level, the level of " opinion,” most men remain 
satisfied. With the large majority of mankind, the cogmtive 
impulse can no further go.*’* It remains largely sensory — 
for what is " opmion ” but sub-consciously synthesized 
sensation ? — and conceals its ultimate failure to solve our 
obstmate questionings by a great busy-ness, a plunging mto 
a vast multiphcity of half-developed theones and partially 
organized masses of expenence, makmg up m breadth what 
it lacks in depth, and keeping steadily outside of real phil- 
osophy.*’* With a few chosen mortals, however, the cogmtive 
impulse goes further.®’® As sensations and memones were 
synthesized mto opmions,*’* so opimons m their turn become 
sjmthesized into “ ideas,”*” and finally the systems of ideas 
or laws which constitute the special sciences become synthe- 
sized, at least m outhne and m terms of their most fundamental 
presuppositions, so as to compose a single system which is 
ultimate, inasmuch as it orgamzcs the whole field of possible 
knowledge by means of a single all-pervadmg principle, a 
principle which is not merely convement as a means of 
introducing unity and sjrstem mto the presuppositions which 
underhe our jostlmg sciences, but is also objective, the 
ultimate pnnciple m accordance with which God has con- 
structed ^e universe.®’® Thus to penetrate to the utmost 
bounds of the mundus tntelligtbths and, m the light of the 
ultimate principle, the Idea of Good, to devote oneself to 
the task of working over and re-organizing the whole of 
human experience, theoretical and practical,*’® is to hve the 
'life which is the hfe of philosophy, the highest rmd most 
blessed life possible to man, the hfe which substitutes intellect 
for sensation, and reflective reason for animal instmct, and 
makes of man a self-knowing and dehberate co-worker with 
God.*®« 

To ask how far such a hfe is to be regarded as a good, 
may seem, on the face of it, absurd. And yet, there is a 
point in asking such a question. For if we look at the actual 
facts of expenence, it seems doubtful whether the most 
esteemed and valuable citizens are to be sought m the ranks 
of professional students of philosophy.*®* For the individual 
and for the state, devotion to philosophy may constitute 
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a real danger, and instinct, habit, and acceptance of the con- 
ventions approved in the experience of the race may well 
seem a safer guide than speculative research.*®* For ordinary 
educated opinion in fourth-century Greece, withdraw^ 
from practical life for the purpose of philosophic study is 
admittedly valuable during the adolescent period. A little 
philosophy opens the mind and broadens the range of in- 
terests.*®* But there is such a thing as too much training, 
and an unduly protracted adolescence unfits the seminarist 
for the active business of life. Practical hfe needs quick 
decisions, and prolonged pondering over the eternal question- 
ings which, after all, lead nowhere, makes the student gauche, 
unpractical, immature, useless both to himself and to the 
commumty.**® Young men with the qualities of character 
and intellect which lead to success m such studies, should 
not be allowed to fritter away their potential value to the 
community. The crying need of the age is for trained leaders 
and men who possess the qualities for such leadership should 
be compelled to enter public hfe as soon as their training is 
reasonably complete. Nothing but physical unfitness or 
some disqualifymg one-sidedness of character is acceptable 
as an excuse for continumg academic studies beyond the 
adolescent period.*®* 

To this appeal to the facts of experience, what is Plato’s 
answer ? He accepts the premisses, admits the justice of 
the reasoning, but denies the conclusions. It is true that many 
of the devotees of philosophy are eccentric, immature in 
judgment, unfitted for leadership, useless to themselves and 
to the community.**® But the fault hes, not with philosophy 
as such, but rather with the character of the actual pro- 
fessionals or with the social environment, or both. Strong 
social pressure in the direction of practical affairs means 
deserting theoretical studies too early and throwing oneself 
into the iUiberal influences of party politics.*®* What public 
life lacks is not half-trained leaders, but leaders whose training 
has been carried much further — ^far enough at least to over- 
come the will to power and to realize the worthlessness of 
personal ambition to individual and community alike.*®® 
For the rest, Plato devises means to provide paactical ex- 
perience and avoid the admitted ills of unduly protracted 
study, and recognizes the right of the community to compel 
its trained students to enter public service, though at an 
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age much later than that required by ordinary opinion.*** 
Safeguarded by proper tests for candidates— tests of character 
as well as tests of intelligence**® — and with proper provision 
for practical experience as well as for theoretical studies, 
most of the dangers are averted, and the life which fits the 
student for the transvaluation of traditional values**^ and 
the guidance of the community towards the city of God, 
is of the utmost worth both to himself and to the community. 

What is it which makes philosophy a good ? Curiosity, 
of itself, has no particular moral value, and “ opinion,” as 
we have seen, is good only so far as it is right or true, i.e., 
so far as it approxunates to philosophic insight. It is, then, 
philosophy itself which is good, and what makes it a good is 
precisely its insight into the Idea of Good. In studying 
great principles, something of their greatness enters our 
fives and frees us from vulgar temptations.*** We learn 
gradually to re-shape our lives and the lives of those entrusted 
to our charge in terms of these ideal principles, and by means 
of s\ich studies the Idea of Good comes to have a habitation 
in our personal lives and in the social group in which we are 
leaders.*** Philosophy is thus a good, precisely because 
it is par excellence the realization of the ideal life, the making 
real, in human experience, of ideals or laws which are not 
only inspiring to the imagination, but are objective and 
Divine in a literal sense, the ultimate laws wtdch express 
the true nature of the Real.*** 

Summary. 

So far we have considered somewhat in detail examples 
representative of the whole field of recognized goods, with 
the aim of discovering, in each case taken by itself, what are 
the special features which commend it to the philosophic 
judgn^nt. We should now be in a position to sum up our 
individual conclusions, in order to discover, if possible, what 
precisely are the objective elements present throughout 
the range of such cases, what attributes are common to all 
goods, what characteristics are apprehended by philosophic 
insight as justly entitling phenomena which possess these 
characteristics to be regarded as members of the class, 
“goods.” 

As we look over the cases studied, one result stands out 
with unexpected clearness.*** All goods have this one feature 
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in common, the expression of measure, organization, 'pro- 
portion, law. Thus Health is the harmony resulting ^m a 
certain organization of the four bodily elements. Wealth is 
good so far as it is acquired and spent with a certain regard 
for law and order and the system of social values. Pleasure 
is good so far as our hedom'c feelings take on a certain stable 
structure in accordance with the laws discovered by intellect. 
Again, what is Memory but organized sensory experience, 
consisting of elements abstracted from the flux of sensation 
and taking on , the beginnings of that organization which 
gives us Opinion ? So too Intellectual Acumen is the efficient 
grasp of the laws revealed by methodic organization of ex- 
perience, and Right Opinion is characterized especially by 
its orderly reproduction of the S3istem of social and cosmic 
values. So also with the mor^ virtues. Courage repre- 
sents the organization of instmctive pugnacity in terms of a 
system of values. Temperance is a passive disposition which 
takes on the colouring and structure of law and order, and 
Justice is the herd-instinct re-organized so as to reproduce, 
in community life, a structure patterned upon the final 
system of values which is dominated by the Idea of Good. 
Again, Art — essentially the introduction of measure, propor- 
tion, law, into our sensory experience— is good from a moral 
standpoint precisely as it is the beauty of systematic and orderly 
living, and of right community values, which it mtensifies 
and enheinces. So too Law is a civic structure of a systematic 
kind, and Philosophy — ^the final vision of the Ideas — leads 
to the complete re-organization of experience in terms of 
law and order. 

Law and order, then, are essential objective elements 
in everjdhmg regarded as good Law and order — any law 
and any order ? Is there something about “ law and order ” 
as such, which constitutes them elements of objective value ? 
I.et us consider. This can hardly be the case, at least without 
further quahfication. Health of body, for all its law and 
order, is no absolute or unconditioned good. It is only 
to the man who is himself good, and exercises a certain degree 
of insight into higher values, that health is of moral worth. 
Soo too with money and possessions, with pleasure, with 
memory and intellectual acumen. These are of moral worth 
only to men of character and insight into higher values. 
So also of courage, temperance, art and law : it is insight 
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into higher values alone which gives these ethical worth — 
the kind of insight which distinguishes the man of right 
opinion and, above all, the philosopher. 

What does it mean, this qualification — ^that it is only 
to men of character and insight that what the world regard 
as " goods ” are of gcnume moral worth ? Men of character 
presumably use these goods in the service of right ends, 
and men of insight know how to use them, know what ends 
are right. It is as elements in the “ higher ” life, the hfe of 
moral and intellectual excellence — as elements m the service 
of conunumty values, in a community which makes a maximum 
of moral and mtellectual hfe possible for its members — ^that 
these goods, health, money, art, and the rest, are of genuine 
worth. That is to say, one thing, and one thmg alone, is 
of value . moral and intellectual hfe. Bodily health, artistic 
refinement, a sufficiency of this world’s goods— all such 
things are secondary, good only as means to the life of philo- 
sophic insight with all which this involves. This hfe, howevei; 
the life of philosophic insight, is good without further 
quahfication, good in itself. 

Good in itself — ^why? What is it about philosophy 
which makes it good without quahfication ? What are the 
objective features which make it supremely valuable ? 
Philosophy IS insight — insight into wW ? Insight into 
values ? Such a procedure is circukr.*** It is a vicious 
circle, if we explam value in terms of insight, and insight 
m terms of value. No. What is of importance for us is the 
nature of the world m which we live, the nature of the objec- 
tive, the real. It is insight into the nature of reality which 
is valuable, and it is valuable precisely because it enables 
us to get in touch with reality »n a practical way, to take 
reahty up into our lives and make them real, to re-orgamze 
our experience in terms of patterns which are not man-made, 
arbitrary and subjective, out of touch with things-as-they- 
are, matters of chance and fashion, the fluctuating opimons 
of a Protagoras or a Herachtus, or the ideas of a ruling caste 
swept up from the underworld of party politics into a brief 
span of mis-spent power, blind leaders of the bhnd — but 
patterns which are permanent, eternal, real, genuine, because 
they are elements of what ts. Philosophic insight is insight 
into the genuine laws of the real world, and the philosophic 
life is the re-orgam'zation of human experience, both of the 
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individual and (under favourable conditions) of society, 
in terms of these laws, a making real upon earth of the ideal 
city whose pattern is laid up in heaven, the city of God. 

Let us apply this general conclusion to the particular 
“ goods.” Intellectual acumen, art, law, temperance, and 
the rest, are of moral value so far as they bring us into closer 
contact with the nature of reality. Just what does this 
mean m detail ? It means that Law, for example, is of genuine 
worth only m proportion as the civic structure in which it 
IS embodied reproduces the general structure of the ideal 
patterns in accordance with which the cosmos was framed, 
in such a way that the frame-work of society, so far as that 
rests upon law, ts the objective system of ideal patterns, 
translated mto civic structure. So too Art is of genuine signi- 
ficance only so far as it is the Divine patterns — ^whether in 
the natural or in a social environment which has been formed 
upon those patterns — ^which, in terms of colours, tones, and 
rh}^hins, are revealed to men as the sources of all that par- 
takes of true beauty. Again, it is only so far as the structure 
and colounng wdiich they take on are the structmre and 
colouring of the Divme order, that Temperance acquires 
genuine meaning, that Courage places its stores of energy 
and resolution at the service of the eternal values, that 
Justice, the prmciple of social union, comes to represent, in 
the social group, the objective system of inter-related elements 
all working towards the realization of the Idea of Good. 
So too with Pleasure, Memory, Health — these are of genuine 
worth only so far as they take on a structure expressive of 
values which derive from the eternal order, and finally. 
Intellectual Acumen, Right Opinion, and Philosophy, obtam 
their whole value and sigmficance from the objective order 
which they make their study and with which they bring us 
into cognitive contact. 

For Platonism there is, on the one hand, Reah'ty, a 
system of Ideas orgamzed around the Idea of Good, a system 
which is perfect, self-sufi&cient, final. On the other hand, 
there is Man, a being imperfect, dependent, weak and needing 
support. The good for man consists in seeking that support 
where alone final support is to be found — ^in learning to 
understand the Divine order, and to make over human life 
in terms of the Divme patterns, to take reality up into human 
nature, to become real and Divine, so far as this is possible 
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for man Man is a bundle of instincts, teachings out 
after experiences of all sorts. Of themselves, these instmctive 
gropings lead nowhere. Oat of touch with the one thing 
which supremely matters, aU the lesser goods of life — ^wealth, 
power, and the test — are simply unmeam'ng, and a life spent 
in the pursuit of pleasure, wealth, etc., is a hfe utterly devoid 
of A^ue and significance. 

One thing alone matters : to get in touch with reality, 
and thus become real ; to make over sense-perception, 
memory, opmion, and mtellect, until these are at home in 
the world of Ideas ; to make over the social instincts and 
habits until we have virtues, tramed habits of choice which 
follow after ideals of objective significance ; to make over 
the institutions of society, creative art, the administration 
of law and pohtics, etc , until these also come to partake 
of the ideal patterns in which alone there is reahty and true 
being. The way to do this, to obtam insight into the workings 
of reality and to translate these workings into principles of 
direct and immediate significance for human life, is by philo- 
sophy, and by philosophy alone. To the selection and training 
of the ablest minds for this task, the whole energies of society 
are to be devoted, and for the Platonist it is true to say that 
philosophy IS the way and the life. 

What, then, is our final conclusion ? The elements 
of objective value in the vtuious " goods ” are the elements 
of objectivity, reahty, ideality. The system of Ideas alone 
truly ts : and it is so far as the various goods of hfe partake 
of the Ideal system, that they are objective, read, and of 
ethiccd significance. 
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THE MORAL STANDARDS 

S O far we have considered what are the objective features 
of actions and situations, upon which the judge fixes 
his attention with a view to discovering whether they 
are or are not of moral value. In the present chapter, 
our aim is to consider what are the standards of judgment, 
the principles or criteria which the judge applies m coming to 
his decision as to the ethical value of such actions and situa- 
tions. With this aim, we shall proceed to examine inductively 
and without prejudice the various norms mentioned now and 
again in the dialogues, one by one, until, after all have been 
investigated, we find ourselves in a position to come to some 
general conclusion as to Plato’s main standpoint — if there ts 
any mam standpoint — on the general question. 

The actual norms or standards definitely mentioned in the 
dialogues as criteria which help us to distmguish between good 
and evil are ; — (i) Universal assent, (2) The writmgs of the 
legislator, (3) ^antity of pleasure, (4) ^thetic quality, 
(5) Expediency or benefit, especially to mdividuals, (6) Con- 
tribution towards the life of the whole, (7) Orderliness, (8) 
Adequacy and self-sufficiency, (9) Consistency, (10) Objectiv- 
ity. Under these ten heads is concentrated all the evidence 
from the dialogues which bears upon the question of the 
moral norms or standards. We shall proceed to examme 
this evidence, takmg one item at a time. 

I. Universal assent. 

With Plato it is almost axiomatic that all normal men 
agree on certain general questions m ethics, and that their 
agreement establishes certain general norms of conduct. All 
percipient beings whatever desire and hunt after good, and 
take no interest in the attainment of anything which is not 
accompanied by good. Good is the universal object of 
desire, the final end which every living being pursues, refusing 
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to be put off with mere appearances, and insisting always upon 
establishing contact with reality.^ This universal sense of 
honour and justice remains, however, very general in char- 
acter, and can be appealed to only to settle very general 
questions, such as the characteristics which must be ascribed 
to a chief or perfect good in order to make it universally 
eligible.* As soon as questions of detail come up for dis- 
cussion, although dialecticians like Socrates and distinguished 
teachers hke Protagoras or Gorgias can come to some agree- 
ment on ethical questions somewhat in advance of contem- 
porary ethical opinion, and exceptionally gifted students m 
exceptionally favourable circumstances can be led to under- 
stand and accept detailed applications of general principles, 
yet in general, assent ceases to be strictly universal, and 
dissent and dispute seem in fact to be the rule.® The use of 
this cnterion or standard is thus limited to the most general 
questions. 

2. The writings of the legislator. 

A definite group of norms, establishing concrete detailed 
standards of right and wrong, is furnished by the wntten laws 
of the community These arise largely, as we saw in the 
preceding chapter, from the expenence of the group itself 
in the course of its struggle for unity and contmued existence 
in an environment only partially favourable to such existence. 
But as the group develops, it tends to make a definite study 
of the laws of other social groups, testing out by experience 
such as can be adapted to its own needs, and eventually in- 
corporating these, so far as possible, in its own legal system * 
This body of social and civic norms is kept up to date by each 
new generation of legislators,* and is of the utmost value, not 
only in decidmg questions of justice and mjustice between 
man and man,* but also as fmnishmg certam standards of 
community values which can be used, e.g to determine what 
writings are fit or unfit to be put mto the hands of youth for 
purposes of education, or to instruct adults as to how they 
may make the most out of social hfe or test the quahty of their 
own moral development and see clearly in what direction 
they are trending * The general body of law thus furnishes a 
standard which is primarily of value for the ordinary citizen. 
If we are inquiring what are the norms by reference to which 
the philosopher or legislator himself comes to his decisions. 
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while this is, of course, partly a matter of precedent and 
acceptance of the experience of the race in general and of the 
group in particular, yet the fact that written laws of them- 
selves tend to lag behind the moral evolution of the com- 
munity, while the legislator himself keeps, if anything, slightly 
in advance of the times,* sufficiently indicates that for the 
ongtnal standards which guide the legislator himself in giving 
expression to norms which reflect and at the same time guide 
what is best in the experience of the community, we must 
look farther. 

3. Quantity of pleasure. 

Pleasure and pain are the first perceptions of children, 
according to Plato, and are the forms under which virtue 
and vice are originally present to them.“ For most men the 
use of pleasure as a standard for measuring the value of actions 
is retained through life, and so general is its acceptance as 
such a standard, that it can almost claim the authority of 
universal assent. But, as in other cases of universal assent, 
so here ; it is only in cases of the simplest kind that such a 
standard is found perfectly satisfactory. As soon as problems 
of any degree of complexity make their appearance, certain 
restrictions and qualifications are at once found to be m- 
evitable. Thus, pleasure can be derived from diverse sources, 
some of which are mutually inconsistent ; men are said to be 
led astray by being overcome by pleasure ; certain pleasures 
are thought to be bad and certain pains are thou^t to be 
good, etc.^^ In the face of such problems, the difficulty of 
which is a matter of almost universal experience, it is found 
necessary to introduce certain distinctions, which lead gradu- 
ally further and further away from the basis of simple sense- 
pleasure. Thus, the first and most widely acceptable of these 
distinctions is the distinction of [Measures in terms of quantity. 
Everyone believes that a greater quantity of pleasure is to 
be preferred to a smaller quantity. But this distinction 
becomes clearly intelligible only if we think of pleasures as 
reduced to a unit basis, e.g. in respect of intensity and dura- 
tion, so as to admit of arithmetical computation. A 
thoroughly scientific hedonistic calculus, erected upon this 
basis, would be of immense value as an intellectual standard 
by which to check the misleading influences of appearances — 
i.e. of our ready-made, " snap *’ judgments, whether in ethics 
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proper or in the calculation of a merely psychological maxunum 
of enjoyment — and could, indeed, well be regarded as the 
saving principle of human hfeA* The standard has thus 
begun to shift from the field of expenenced pleasure to the 
field of scientific, mathematical calculation, i.e., from the 
sphere of sensation to the sphere of intellectual evaluation. 
In the Protagoras, scientific hedonism is left, without further 
qualification, as the formulation of the moral standard which 
meets with acceptance from the whole group of professional 
teachers of ethics, and there are, in the other dialogues also, 
many traces of this position.^* But mathematical calculation, 
for Plato, is always merely a first step upon the long road of 
intellectual development which ends in the vision of the 
Ideas, and especially of the Idea of Ciood, as the final source 
of the reality of our experiences,^* and m dialogues where the 
question is discussed more deeply than in the Protagoras, 
the shift from sense to intellect, which we have already noted 
as furnishing the norm or standard of pleasure, is carried 
further, and as the sense-pleasures drop out of sight as un- 
worthy of the genuine philosopher,^* the scientific calculation 
of such pleasures also vanishes, and its place is taken by 
intellectual insight into the objective sources of real value. 
The saving principle of human life thus becomes less a matter 
of " nicely calculated less and more,” and more a matter of 
getting in touch with the objective sources of permanent 
satisfaction, so that quantity of pleasure cannot be regarded 
as a final standard of moral value.^’ 

4. Aesthetic quality. 

The close connection between beauty and sjonmetry on 
the one hand, and moral excellence on the other, is always 
clearly recognized m Plato. It is, indeed, sometimes stated 
simply and without qualification, that the good is the beautiful, 
and arises from the presence of sjrmmetry.** At other times 
it is stated more figuratively that virtue is the beauty of the 
soul, that grace and harmony are the twin sisters of goodness 
and virtue, etc.,“ and a certain parallelism between the vision 
of absolute beauty and the Idea of the Good has frequently 
been noted by modem Plato-students." How far such a 
general connection is to be regarded as furn i s h i n g a definite 
norm or standard, so that the moral worth of a man or of an 
action could be decided by consideration of such aesthetical 
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characteristics, is, however, not quite so clear. It is definitely 
stated that the good man is superior to the evil man in beauty,®^ 
£md a thorough traiiung m " music ” and art generally forms 
a considerable portion of the early education which is to 
develop moral character , but if we push our questions, and 
msist on knowing, e.g. whether the presence of aesthetical 
qualities may always be regarded as rehable evidence of the 
presence of ethical qualities, we come upon certain difficulties. 
We find, e.g. on the whole, that aesthetical qualities are in 
themselves regarded as specifically non-moral, and that they 
denve whatever moral value they may come to possess for 
certain educational purposes, solely from imitating or partici- 
pating in ideas which are moral in their own right ** Although 
beauty and ssunmetry are reckoned high in the hst of goods,*® 
there can be no question that the moral significance of aesthe- 
tical quahty is fundamentally dependent on “ a rightly and 
nobly ordered mind and character,” and that in general the 
beautiful is to be weighed by the sole standard of the good,** 
so that Plato’s settled conviction appears to be that aesthetical 
quality, m spite of its frequent connection with moral quahty, 
cannot, as such, be used legitimately as a norm or standard for 
detemuiung moral excellence. 

5. Expediency or benefit. 

By the expedient or beneficial, Plato as a rule means 
something opposed to and contrasted with the harmful By 
harmful, he normally understands something which destroys 
or impairs the peculiar excellence of an3d:hing, i.e. that in 
virtue of which it functions in its own specific way, and thus 
makes it infenor ; e.g. m the case of a man, justice bemg 
regarded as his peculiar excellence, in virtue of which he 
functions as a specifically human bemg, to “ harm ” him is to 
make him lose his specific excellence and become less just, 
less fit to take his place in a society which is strugglmg towards 
closer co-operation and organization.** To “ benefit ” a man, 
then, is to confirm and strengthen him in respect of his peculiar 
excellence, to make him a better man, more just, better fitted 
to play his part in the forward march of humamty,*® and it 
is peculiarly characteristic of good men, whether as private 
citizens or as leaders and guardians in the commumty, that 
they are beneficial to their fellow-citizens in this way, and 
give advice and pass laws which are expedient for the group 
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as a whole.*’ What makes good men capable of being bene- 
ficial in this way is partly (i) their ethical characteristics, which 
bnng them mto especial favour with the Gods, who will not 
suffer men who resemble Them to fall permanently mto mis- 
fortune or error of any kind,** partly al^ (2) their intellectual 
insight, which enables them in an especial sense to acqiure 
an appreciation of the true values of things and to get in touch 
with what really matters, with the nature of the Real and the 
Idea of Good *• Hence the advice they give to their fellow- 
c’tizens, and the laws which they pass, bemg based upon the 
ultimate sources of value, tend to be of genume and permanent 
benefit to the commumty of which they are members. 

How far can expediency or benefit be regarded as a stand- 
ard by reference to which we can decide questions of moral 
value ? Let us consider. Bodily health is sometimes ex- 
pedient or beneficial, sometimes harmful to the mdividual ; is 
it a good so far as it is beneficial, and an evil so far as it is 
harmful ? Plato says. Yes, and adds, that it is beneficial so 
far as it is gmded by genume insight mto values and used in 
the service of such values So also of strength, good looks, 
money, temperance, ]ustice, manlmess, magnificence, intel- 
lectual acumen, sound memory, etc , m a word, of all the 
excellencies of Iwdy and mind : these are all " goods ” so far 
as they are beneficial, and evils so far as they are harmful 
But it IS added that in themselves they are neither beneficial 
nor harmful. What makes them beneficial, is the way m 
which they are employed m specific concrete situations ; and 
the value of the way m which they are thus employed depends 
wholly upon philosophic insight into values, mto the nature 
of things “ So too poetry is regarded as an evil, to be ban- 
ished from the ideal community, largely because it is harmful 
and able to make even good men mfenor as citizens , though 
even m such cases it is because it is deficient in insight, out 
of touch with things-as-they-are, that poetry produces this 
effect.®’ So again it is stated that the one thmg of supreme 
importance is to choose between the good and the evil life, 
using as a sole criterion the quabty of making the soul more 
just, i.e. expediency or benefit.** But here also, as in the other 
cases, it is philosophic insight into objective values which is 
finally decisive, and the emphasis tends to shift, firom ex- 
pediency or harmfulness as such, to the objective nature of 
reality as the real standard. 
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6. Contribution towards the life of the whole. 

In the ethical community the well-being of the whole 
group is one of the supreme values. Law, art, science, com- 
merce, agnculture, pohtics and diplomacy— in all of these it 
is the interest of the group taken as a whole which is, and 
which should be, the ruling principle.** So too in the case 
of the virtues of manliness, self-control, wisdom, and justice ; 
it is especially their social or civic side whose value is con- 
stantly stressed by Plato,** and even in the case of dialectic 
or techmcal philosophy, it is its value to the community as a 
whole which tends to be placed in the foreground.** So 
again in such social institutions as friendship and family hfe, 
or in the more individual pursuit of power, wealth, and happi- 
ness, it is always the interest of the group as a whole which 
should predominate.** In fact, for Plato the civic ideal is 
always a united, firmly organized group, the members of 
which live, as far as possible, a common hfe, educated from 
the cradle in common nursenes and schools, eating and drink- 
mg at common tables, exercising in common, and havmg, 
as far as may be, common objects of joy and gnef on all 
occasions of life.*’ The “ enemy ” is excessive mdividuahsm, 
the pursuit of private well-bemg, exclusive power, exclusive 
wealth, exclusive pleasures,** whether such individualism 
assumes the collective form, which pursues the interest of a 
specially favoured group, such as an industrial class, a political 
faction, or an aristocratic club,** or assumes the more extreme 
form which produces the superman or tyrant. Tendencies 
in such directions disrupt the community, cause it to dis- 
integrate, to separate into its component elements, so that 
the flower of civilization perishes.*® Individualism is thus 
the root of all evil, and communism** is the root of all good. 

That the life of the social whole furnishes a norm, an 
explicit rule or standard by reference to which the philosopher 
or legislator guides himself in estimating the ethical value 
of actions and situations, is frequently stated and yet more 
frequently implied in the Dialogues. Thus the question as 
to the happiness of the guardian class is exphcitly determined 
by reference to this principle,** and when it is a question of 
justifying almost any element in the social organization of 
the state, it is to this standard that the appeal is almost 
invariably made.** So too the immoderate pursuit of wealth, 
on the one hand, and the hfe of political faction with all its 
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consequences, on the other, are condemned, precisely because 
they ivide the city and cause jt to fall apart.** Finally, it 
is more than hmted that the principle is of more than practical 
significance, and has an ultimate or metaph)^ical justifi- 
cation.*® 

This last statement leads naturally to a further question. 
Is the judgment that actions and situations are " good ” 
because and in so far as they contribute to the hfe of the 
whole, final — or is it only a proximate standard, itself in need 
of further, metaphysical justification ? The answer can be 
in no doubt. The organized ethical community, with all the 
subordmate elements contamed m its idea, certainly furnishes 
a standard, and a high standard, by reference to wUch a large 
group of difficult questions concenung ethical values can 
defimtely be settled. But it does not furnish a final or absolute 
standard. It has its place m the world of ideas which furnish 
standards for human hfe. But its use as a standard cannot be 
final, until it has been transformed and justified by bemg 
grounded in the ultimate prmciple of the ideal world — ^the 
Idea of Good ** Only when transmuted m the light of this 
final principle, is its use as a standard, by which to decide 
ethicd questions without jxissibility of error, legitimate. 
In itself, it IS a high standard or norm, but not the highest. 

7, Orderliness. 

That orderhness is a characteristic of virtue and dis- 
orderliness or lack of orderhness is a characteristic of vice, is a 
commonplace m Greek philosophical literature ever smce 
It found embodiment in the Pythagorean table of opposites. 
So too m the Platonic writmgs. Whether in opjxisition to 
the sophistic glorification of systematic pleonexxa,*'’ or to the 
man of the world’s pursuit of pleasures,** or to the well-known 
Syracusan habits of luxury,** the reference to orderliness as 
the test of virtuous hving is clear and unmistakable. 

Just exactly what does Plato understand by orderliness ? 
In the first place, he understands by it a certain innate quiet- 
ness of disposition, a tempieramental tendency in the direction 
of moderation and self-control m the satisfaction of impulses 
and appetites. The virtuous man is temjierate, orderly, and 
self-restrained, free from sudden excitements, without violent 
passions, not liable to fall mto temptation, and simply and 
naturally qmet and self-controlled m all thmgs.®® 
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In the second place, by orderliness Plato understands a 
tendency to accept without question the direction of those in 
authority, not only to conform to the actual legislative 
enactments of the community, but also a certain willingness 
to co-operate m a more general spirit with the government 
in its effort to regulate conduct in the interest of the group as 
a whole. This represents a higher stage of ethical development 
than the mere natural disposition, as here the temperament is, 
at least to a certain degree, directed and controlled by reason. 
The reason, however, by which the virtuous man is here 
guided, is reason at a comparatively low level, the level of 
“ nght opinion 

In the thud place, somethmg beyond respect for the 
opinions of men is understood. The orderhness of which 
Plato speaks is regarded as having a certain cosimc sigmficance. 
The movements of the planets betray the presence of a certam 
immutable and Divmely established order. Not only the 
S 5 ^tem of sunrises and simsets, but the orderly movements of 
the whole ph 5 ^ical universe, are here in Plato’s mind. It 
appears to him to be impossible to study astronomy and other 
branches of ph)^ical science without somethmg of the order 
in the object studied sinking mto the soul of the student and 
making it orderly and attuned to this cosmic orderhness 
This represents a still higher stage of ethical development, as 
It raises the reason of the student above the level of mere 
opinion, and of reliance upon the gmdance of others, to a 
level at which he seeks and attains for himself a certain 
dispassionate insight into law and order.®* 

In the fourth place, Plato understands by the term a certain 
ideal orderliness, an ideal only very jiartially realized m the 
measured dance of the planets, and in the motions of the world 
which we can touch and see. It is the same ideal which is 
partly realized m the legal institutions of men, and even m 
the mere ph}^cal disposition towards quietness and modera- 
tion. The home of this ideal orderhness is in the realm of ideal 
patterns generally, and the final source and pattern of order- 
liness is the highest of these ideals, the Idea of Giood.*® From 
this standpoint, Plato speaks of tbmgs or actions as morally 
valuable, so far as they are partakers in the ideal patterns 
and resemble these, so far, that is, as they conform to them 
own idea or realize their own law. This is expressed perhaps 
most characteristically in his doctnne of the “ mean ” or 
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" limit,” actions which exemplify this being orderly and tidy, 
rather than disorderly and sprawly, and representing, in the 
form of a microcosm, or small organized system, a portion 
of the macrocosm or complete ideal system itself ** 

Thus understood, in what sense is orderhness to be regarded 
as a standard or criterion, by which we can determine whether 
an action is good or bad ? The first and lowest level, the stage 
of innate disposition, does not, when we come to examme 
Plato’s meaning, furnish us with such a criterion. While 
It may be true that all virtuous men are orderly and quiet 
m this sense, it cannot be urged that aU men who are un- 
aggressive by nature, and who readily accept orders from those 
in authority, are virtuous. At the two lower levels of tem- 
perament and opimon, those who possess this ingrained 
tendency towards obedience practically mvite aggression 
and exploitation on the part of less scrupulous and less tender- 
minded neighbours, and may thus be the cause of evil, rather 
than good, to the commumty. This Plato regards as culpable 
weakness, rather than virtue, and at this level, orderliness 
can thus not be treated as a test which would serve to dis- 
tmguish good from bad So too at the next level, the level 
of opinion, it is not because action is controlled by opinion that 
the action can be regarded as good. Action controlled by 
false opimon is bad, and is bad precisely m proportion as the 
opmion IS false. It is so far as the guidmg opimon is right or 
true, 1 e. m accordance with the truths discovered by philo- 
sophic insight, that the resultmg action can be designated 
good. It is not the mere orderhness or controUedness of 
action which makes it good, but the rationahty and objective 
validity of the prmciple m accordance with which it is ordered 
and controlled, which make it good So too the cosmic 
orderhness, the orderhness of the observed movements of the 
phenomena of nature, is not morally valuable m its own right 
Its moral sigmficance resides wholly m its providmg a trainmg- 
ground for the developmg intelhgence so as to distract it from 
the merely actual and sensuous, and to assist it m its progress 
towards acquinng insight into the ideal of a strictly rational, 
more than phenomenal, reklm.®’ When, however, we come 
finally to the orderhness of this realm of ideas, knowledge of 
which arises only as we succeed m obtaming insight mto the 
Idea of Good, then mdeed we seem to have come upon an 
orderhness which may be used as a standard by which to 
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measure actions and decide whether they are good or evil 
Action patterned upon the ideal order, and guided by insight 
into its orderliness, is virtuous. Action not so guided is not 
virtuous, but may be either morally insignihcant or — ^if 
opposed to the ideal order — ^vicious.®* In this sense, then, 
orderliness ts a criterion. But it must be noted that, under- 
stood in this sense, orderhness either coincides fully with 
criteria such as consistency and ob)ectivity, or at least overlaps 
to such an extent as to ^ practically indistmguishable from 
these criteria. Further consideration of ideal orderliness, 
then, must await consideration of these further criteria. 

8. Adequacy and self-sufficiency. 

When Socrates sums up the discussion in the Phtlebus by 
attributing to the summutn bonum the distmguishing charac- 
teristics of adequacy, perfection, and self-sufficiency,®* he is 
simply repeatmg, so far as the words used are concerned, what 
is an accepted commonplace m Greek philosophical hterature 
and life. It is universaUy admitted that the good is something 
final, something which everyone seeks as a basis which shall 
give to his hfe meaning and value , that he who is m possession 
of the good is in some sense supenor to the unenhghtened mass 
of humanity , and that he has access to some hidden source 
of power, wluch makes of him a master of hfe, independent 
of other men and mdifferent to the sudden reversals of fortune 
which were so marked a feature of fourth-century pohtical 
existence.*® 

So far as the words used are concerned, this is the merest 
commonplace, and there is no one to oppose it. Cad%t quaesUo. 
But when we come to consider the content of the terms, we 
note a great difference, which corresponds to the difference 
between opinion and philosophic insight. For the average 
educated Greek, and indeed for the sophists from whom the 
Greek gentleman obtamed his higher education, as well as 
for the general public opinion, the highest good was regarded 
as consisting in pohtical power. Based, as was actual fourth- 
century hfe, upon the distraction between free-born citizen 
and slave, and upon further distinctions of caste or wealth 
within the free-^m class, it seemed natural, and indeed 
inevitable, that the basis for living a free, mdependent exist- 
ence should be a matter of wealth and power. The man with- 
out means and without powerful fnenc^ was exposed, not only 
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to neglect, but to calumny and even direct insult, against which 
he had no effective remedy. The obvious way to raise his 
life above this quasi-slavish level, was to seek power, by 
acquinng wealth and powerful friends, hnked together in a 
political club. Thus secured, he could not be insulted with 
impunity.** Camed to its extreme conclusion, the ideal 
of the independent life seemed to the average educated Greek 
to be represented in the person of the unconstitutional dictator 
or '* tyrant,” who exercised supreme power in the community, 
and was accountable to none.** And this seemed reasonable, 
for the tyrant-ideal appeared to exhibit in unmistakable form 
all the characteristics of the summum bonum. The tyrant 
lived a complete, spacious, well-rounded life, surrounded 
with art and luxury, and, in a word, with all external goods 
Raised above the opimon of the world, and self-sufficient to 
the highest degree, he was also the fount of honour, and the 
chief immediate source of values in the community ; for could 
he not elevate his friends to positions of emmence, and exile 
his enemies and confiscate their goods, where he did not go 
further and actually take away their lives ? Dazzlmg and 
glonous, an object of envy to all beholders and all hearers, 
supreme power appeared to be the most satisfying of all 
earthly goods, the sweetest bliss and sole fruition, the highest 
and most assuredly valuable of human ideals.** 

To this ideal, so cunnmgly interwoven out of strands 
which are partly true and only partly false, the representatives 
of philosophic insight m the Dialogues oppose varymg objec- 
tions, from empirical generalizations to a mathematical 
demonstration of the complete misery of the established 
tyrant. The exercise of pohtical power is never accepted as 
the highest of human activities, and never regarded as satis- 
fying to the highest degree the demands of such standards 
as adequacy, finality, and self-sufficiency. From this stand- 
point there IS one kind of activity which is indubitably more 
satisfactory and demonstrably more raised above possible 
criticism . the hfe of philosophic contemplation.*® But 
society cannot allow its toest intellects to enjoy this life to 
the full ; for it cannot afford to allow such men and women 
to withdraw wholly from the pressing problems of the com- 
mimity. Accordingly men and women with the aptitude and 
traming for this higher life are compelled to descend mto the 
arena and accept the task of political administration, not as 
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a highest good, as something desirable and an object of com" 
petition, but as a form of service, as something which they 
accept as a social duty.*® Thus, to the popular ideal of the 
unconstitutional despot, Plato opposes his ideal figure, the 
philosopher-king. 

The opposition is not, however, between a power-ideal and 
a knowledge-ideal, between force and philosophy, or between 
Might and Right, as such The contrast is rather between 
two fillmgs-in of one and the same power-ideal between 
power directed by instmet, and the same power directed by 
reason The despot of popular admiration is, when all is 
said and done, devoid of vision, a blind leader of the blind, 
a man who uses his power, however acquired, merely in ex- 
ternal things, to heap up riches for himself at the expense of 
others, to satisfy his desires at the expense of others, m a word, 
to exploit the people, to pull down what others have built The 
strug^e for power, m this sense, is always regarded by Plato 
as hopeless, unprogressive, leading nowhere, a confused motion 
back and forth, which is essentially meanmgless *’ All that 
the tyrant can do with his power is to satisfy his instinctive 
cravings, his “unnecessary" appetites Additional power 
bnngs him no accession of insight, and his habitual cravmgs 
merely become stronger, more unreasonable, harder to control 
and harder to satisfy. There is no saving grace in him *» 
Certain elements, then, in the popular ideal, Plato rejects. 
But certam other elements he nnhesitatmgly accepts He 
accepts, with certain reservations, the high vdue ascribed to 
pohtical power. He accepts, and indeed insists upon, the 
necessity of economic mdependence, as a stne qua non of a 
socially valuable career •* He anticipates admiration and 
wilhng obedience to the philosophic wielder of jxiwer on the 
part of the citizens, hearty co-operation, and the greatest 
success, not only in domestic pohey, but also in the foreign 
relations of the city-state.’® He accepts, and indeed empha- 
sizes, the charactenstic of “ superiority ” for his guardians. 
But it is not merely as raised above the opimon of others, 
in a political sense, that they are to be esteemed superior to 
the ordmary run of humanity. They regard no human thing 
as of serious importance, and despise the honours of the present 
world, and think nothing of misfortune or even death The 
reason for this is that in the life of philosophic contemplation, 
to which they return at frequent mtervals, they have another 
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and a better bfe than that of an administrator. With their 
eyes fixed upon true being, and as spectators of all time and 
existence, they contemplate and derive continual refreshment 
and inspiration from the eternal ideas of right and justice, 
taking up into their souls somethmg of the strength and 
permanence of the Divme order, and regarding themselves 
as co-workers with God, when they set in order their own city 
Not the exploitation, but the salvation of humanity, is their 
ideal, and they possess the knowledge and training to realize 
this ideal 

From the new standpoint of philosophic insight, just what 
does Plato understand by adequacy and self-sufficiency ? In 
the first place, he understands a certam all-roundness. The 
concept of adequacy or completeness means wholeness as 
opjxised to somethmg which falls short of wholeness In 
the second place, a systematic, organized wholeness is meant, 
a wholeness which has been pnit together out of particular 
expenences m accordance with a smgle pnnciple In the 
thud place, this principle, in accordance with which character- 
elements are organized mto a weU-rounded whole, is a rational 
pnnciple, a pnnciple discovered by philosophic insight and 
by opmions which are true or objective. That is to say, the 
character which is adequate or complete is one which is based 
upon and guided by the philosophic element in the soul, and 
from this standpomt, to say that the good is adequate or 
complete is to say that it possesses the charactenstic of being 
a totality organized upon a pnnciple which is not only rational 
and mtelhgible, but also is “ true ” or objective, grounded 
upon the nature of the universe.’* 

The good is “ self-sufficient ” More negatively, this 
means that the good man is peculiarly mdependent of resources 
which are mainly external, such as wealth, powerful relatives, 
and fnends, and is supenor to imschance and even death ’• 
More positively, this freedom firom external wants and conse- 
quent independence upon others, arises from the fact that the 
good man contains withm himself whatever is necessary for 
a happy hfe. That is to say, his character, as such, is based 
upon philosophic insight into values, an insight which 
enables him to live at the level of the “ real Above,” a hfe 
which partakes of true being and real existence.” Self- 
sufficiency, then, like adequacy, is a consequence of whole- 
ness, i.e. of a totahty organized m accordance with a 
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principle which is not only intelligible but also of objective 
significance. 

Thus understood, to what extent can adequacy, perfection, 
and self-sufficiency be regarded as cntena, as touchstones by 
which to distingmsh good from bad ? Whatever is good is 
adequate, perfect, and self-sufficient ; whatever is bad is 
inadequate, incomplete, and lacking in many ways. Assum- 
ing this to be established, can we go further, and say that what- 
ever possesses the characteristics of adequacy and self- 
sufficiency is morally valuable, and that whatever is without 
these characteristics is evil, or at least morally unsound ? As 
we read the Platonic Dialogues, it would seem so, at least 
at first sight The presence and absence of these attributes 
are frequently used to distmguish characters and actions 
as good and bad. Thus the tyrant is regarded as positively 
evil, on the ground that he is so weak in respect of internal 
organization and internal resources, and so wholly dependent 
upon others and upon resources which, like wealth, are 
external, and because even these resources have little objective 
significance, his friends, for example, being almost wholly 
untrustworthy,™ But when we examine such cases more 
closely, we gradually come to see that these charactenstics 
of adequacy and in^pendence, while symptomatic of moral 
value, are not in themselves fffial tests or criteria. It is as 
indicating that a character under discussion is in genuine 
contact with the nature of things, i e is based upon a rational 
pnnciple which is identical with the principle m accordance 
with which the genuine universe, the world of Ideas, is con- 
structed, that adequacy and self-sufficiency can be used to 
characterize the go^ and to distinguish it from what is evil. 
So too it is as showing that the opposite character is out of 
touch with thmgs-as-they-are, insignificant because bhnd to 
the ideal realm, that inadequacy, weakness, and incomplete- 
ness or fragmentariness can be used to assist m recognizmg 
the presence of moral evil.*® The real test is what hes behmd 
the proposed criteria, and is brought out by the question, is 
such and such a character real and objective, in touch with 
things-as-they-are, i e. with the ideal world, or is it the reverse ? 
The further consideration of this cnterion leads to a considera- 
tion, therefore, of the two further criteria of consistency and 
objectivity. 
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9. Consistency. 

Consistency is, in the first place, understood by Plato in 
a logical sense, as a standard of scientific method, or a prmciple 
governing the research of philosophical interlocutors, as they 
experiment in common and observe the logical sequences of 
an argument, following it whithersoever it may lead.®^ If 
the vanous consequences of a given position contradict one 
another, that is a sure sign that there is some logical flaw in 
the position itself, and that the position in question must, 
by all who accept the standards mvolved m the duilectical 
method, be abandoned.®* If, on the other hand, all the 
logical consequences of a given position meet m a single point, 
or tend in one and the same directioii, ie are harmonious 
and consistent, they not only confirm one another, but 
strengthen, and indeed, in the end, prove the truth of the 
position under discussion ®* The ideal of method is thus 
that scientific thinkmg should exhibit the characteristics of 
identity of direction, concentration of evidence upon a single 
pomt, harmony and systematic unity.®® 

The reason for acceptmg consistency as a standard for 
methodical or scientific thinking is that consistency is a 
fundamental characteristic of the object of such thmkmg. 
The aim of scientific or methodical thmkipg is to discover a 
law, to disentangle the Idea from its sensory environment, its 
" appearances,” and study it by the clear light of intellect, 
not only in its own nature, but also m its relations to other 
Ideas.®® Thus discovered, the Idea is found to be a “ one 
m many,” ie. to exhibit the characteristic of identity in 
diversity, or of consistency and systematic unity, and m then- 
relations to one another the Ideas as a whole constitute pre- 
cisely such a system.®® Each Idea is different from each 
other Idea, but the ideal realm as a whole exhibits m the 
clearest possible way the attributes of unity in diversity, con- 
sistency, systematic harmony.®* The object of thought thus 
possesses the characteristic of consistency in the highest 
degree, and can be approached cognitively only by a method 
which is capable of taking on this characteristic. Man pos- 
sesses innately a certam kinship with reahty. He has an 
AtUage in his mind which is identical in principle with the most 
fundamental law of objects The problem is, so to develop 
his Anlage that the mind can fully apprehend its natural 
objects.®® Not every activity of mind will do , e.g. sense- 
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perception, which many regard as the proper instrument of 
knowledge, is hopelessly inadequate. Fluidity, instability, 
impermanence — ^its prevailmg characteristics — are as such 
incapable of takmg on fixity and permanence. Sensory 
experience and the world of ideal relationships are thus dis- 
parate, and no amount of using our eyes and ears will ever 
give us scientific knowledge.** So again of emotional and 
artistic experience, commonly regarded as the pathway to 
Truth. This goes somewhat further, for the artist feels his 
kinship with reah’ty, and is actually capable, when truly 
inspired, of certain mtimations and partial revelations of the 
ideal world. To these momentary visions he gives powerful 
expression in the form of rhythms and sjmbols, and his 
influence upon mankmd is incalculably great. But intense 
feelmg and enthusiasm are uncertain guides, and whether his 
individual visions are true or false, the artist, as such, does 
not know. In the absence of a consistent method and a 
scientific criterion, he frequently, m practise, selects the 
mferior and less valuable types of experience for artistic 
embellishment, and such failures in selection sufficiently 
indicate that following one’s feelings is not the best way to 
seek knowledge of the ideal realm.*® For the building up of 
saentific knowledge, then, sensory and emotional expenence 
are inadequate, and it is necessary to seek a method which 
will develop to the full the human Anlage, and thus remain 
identical m principle with the object to be investigated. This 
method is to be found m strict analysis and synthesis, and 
the scientist uses this method, which is the embodiment of 
consistency, because, by its means, he is enabled to take up 
mto his mind the systematic unity and consistency which are 
the most fundamental characteristics of the ideal world, 
i.e. of the objects whose nature he desnes to investigate. 

It is not, however, in a merely “ formal " sense that Platonic 
consistency is to be understood. Megarian logic has solved 
its jHxiblem when it has succeeded m establishmg bare identi- 
ties and bare differences. Not so with the Platonic dialectic- 
ian. He rather mvestigates how far, and in what specific 
ways A is identical with, or different from, other elements 
B, C. D . . . in the ideal world. It is not so much the abstract 
as the concrete universal, which is under observation.** The 
Platonic scientist does not satisfy the demands of his method 
by establishing, e.g. the proposition that A is A (or B or C) 
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but develops the concept which forms his subject of dis- 
course by expandmg its intellectual context, i.e. by expandmg 
its concrete meaning in accordance with the demands of 
consistency. An example will explain what is meant. Let 
our subject of discourse be the concept of “ the philosopher ” 
The philosopher is, by definition, a lover of truth. This means 
(i) that he loves truth, that he refuses to rest satisfied with 
appearances and opinions, but presses on until he reaches the 
end of the mtellectual world, and apprehends truth m its own 
nature.®* It means further (2) that he loves aU truth, that 
he refuses to remain satisfied with a kind of knowledge which 
is accurate enough as far as it goes but does not cover the 
entire field, but he loves the whole.^^ It means further (3) 
that he loves the truth, that there is something m him that 
responds to its appeal, that he desires to possess it, to possess 
it eternally, to realize the fruits of it in his life, in his 
life as a pnvate citizen or, if he finds himself in the right 
kind of state, also in the lives of those around him who will- 
ingly accept him as their leader ®® This example illustrates, 
perhaps, sufficiently how scientific method expands the 
concrete significance of an Idea m accordance with the demands 
of consistency. Understood in this concrete sense, con- 
sistency is a characteristic of every concept so far as it is an 
Idea, so far, that is, as it genmnely constitutes an element in 
the Ideal world, and the function of scientific analysis and 
synthesis consists precisely in unfoldmg the meaning and 
relationships m the ideal world which belong to the particular 
Idea which happens to be the subject under investigation 
From this it follows that morsd Ideas also, e.g. the Ideas 
of Justice, Courage, Temperance, etc , possess this character- 
istic of being a one in many, of forming parts of a single 
consistent system, and are capable of mtellectual expansion 
at the han^ of the scientific student of ethics.*® But it 
should be noted that it is not in virtue of any sjiecifically 
ethical quahty that they are expansible — ^mathematical and 
aesthetical ideas are equally expansible — ^but m virtue of their 
being Ideas and constituting portions of the Ideal system. 
It IS their ethical qudity which gives them their moral sigmfi- 
cance, their impressiveness and importance for the conduct 
of life ; but it is from their more general, metaphysical or 
ideal quality that they derive their consistency and expan- 
sibihty. When, then, it is demonstrated that what is com- 
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monly accepted as a moral idea — e.g. money-making, power- 
seeking, or the pursmt of pleasure as the goal of hfe and the 
supreme good — falls apart, in the hands of the scientific 
analyst, into elements which are disparate, i.e. leads, when 
consistently expanded, to consequences which contradict one 
another, the argument proves not so much that the ideal in 
question is lacking in ethical quality as that it is lacking in 
logical quality. Thus, when it is shown that the ideal of 
money-making leads to a plutocratic and oligarchic constitu- 
tion, and that a state ruled by oligarchs eventually destroys 
itself, so that the ideal of money-making leads not to success 
in money-makmg but to financial ruin, if not to death, what 
is directly proved is that this popular ideal contradicts itself 
and IS thus irrational, is not an Idea at all, cannot be regarded 
as forming part of the Ideal system •• It follows from this, 
of course, that it is not a moral Idea either ; but the point of 
the argument is, primarily, to deny that it is an Idea at all, 
in any final sense. So too of the argument against Thrasyma- 
chus. The pomt made is that systematic pleonexta, which 
can take place only under the presupposition of a stable social 
order, is inconsistent with the order which it presupposes, 
and leads inevitably to the disruption of all social order, m 
this way destroying its own possibility. As an ideal for 
social leadership, it is thus self-contradictory, and thus cannot 
possibly constitute an element m the ideal system, of which 
consistency is so prominent an attribute.*^ From this it 
follows that it is not a moral ideal either, but the argument is 
directed, primarily, against its claim to be regarded as rational 
or as one of the ideal patterns which together constitute 
reaUty. It is with a clear consciousness of this that the 
Platonic Socrates sums up the discussion with the statement 
that so far as the specific nature of the moral idea (justice) 
under discussion is concerned nothmg definite has b^n dis- 
covered.** So too in the argument with Callicles, he states 
that he himself knows nothing as to the specific moral 
truths involved — ^here the idea of temperance is under dis- 
cussion — ^but that he is convinced that such a position as 
has been maintained by Calhcles is contradictory and 
irrational.” 

From these and other similar instances it follows that, 
for Plato, consistency is a criterion, not so much of the moral- 
ity, as of the ideality of certain situations or proposed actions. 
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It tests their right to be accepted as ideals at all, i.e. as fitted 
to take their place in the ideal system which constitutes reahty, 
and to be regarded as fully rational Thus rmderstood, the 
term is employed in two main senses : (i) logical, i.e. as one 
of the standards necessarily involved in the dialectical method. 
Two or more interlocutors, in order to come to gnps with each 
other, m order to discuss at all, necessarily observe the require- 
ments of consistency. In this sense consistency is used to 
test whether a given subject of discourse — e.g. the Parmeni- 
dean “ one,” or pleasure or power claiming to be the chief 
good — can be discussed consistently at all, or whether it leads 
to contradictions which make discussion itself ludicrous and 
absurd The second sense (2) is more metaphysical, less 
a law of thought, and more a law of ultimate entities, a law 
expressing the relationship to one another of elements in the 
metaphysically real world of Ideas. In this sense con- 
sistency tests the nght of a proposed course of action to be 
regarded as " real " rather than as illusory, 1 e , tests the 
objective vahdity of the subject of discourse. This sense 
seems to be the more final for Plato. Interlocutors 
observe the requirements of consistency, not merely in order 
to discuss with one another, but especially in order that, 
by means of such discussion, they may establish contact 
with the ideal world which constitutes reality. In our search 
for the Platomc criterion which distmguishes between 
good and evil, we thus pass from the study of *‘ con- 
sistency,” in the logical sense, to its profounder sense, in which 
it comcides with " objectivity.” 

10 Objectivity. 

From the time of Thales to the time of Plotmus, the 
reference to the objective or the real as a final standard by 
which to determine the value of actions is characteristic for 
Greek thought. Everywhere around him, in the echpses 
of the heavenly bodies, m the calms and sudden storms of 
the Aegean, in the rapid social and political developments 
from Magna Graecia to Persia, the Greek saw change, in- 
stability, a bewilderingly kaleidoscopic movement of hfe. 
On the outskirts of the Greek world, e.g among the Hera- 
chteans of Asia Minor and the Sophists of the North and West, 
there was a tendency to see m hfe nothing but a struggle of 
conflictmg wills-to-power, each equally arbitrary and sub- 
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jective, a kind of atomistic mdividualism, m which might 
made right, and intelhgence was a convenient instrument 
in the hands of the unconstitutional dictator for the Machiavel- 
lian deception of his less clever subjects as well as of his com- 
petitors for power. In Greece itself, under the mfluence of a 
historically successful imperialism, this doctrine found a 
measure of acceptance among the aspinng and half-educated 
scions of noble and wealthy famiUes , but for the typically 
Greek thinker Change always constitutes a challenge to seek 
for some underljong Permanent, a Reahty of which the chang- 
ing phenomena are but the Appearances, and the chief solution 
of the problem along these hues is found in the Dialogues of 
Plato. 

The problem is, startmg from the changmg phenomena of 
experience, somehow to penetrate beneath the surface and 
discover the imderlying reahty, a reahty which shall satisfy 
the demand of reason for umty, consistency, and meanmg 
The only way in which this problem can be solved is by usmg 
a method which will sift the phenomena so as to extract from 
them all of their content which can satisfy the ideal of con- 
sistency and sj^tematic umty This is the dialectical method, 
and in the hands of Plato it is used, with clear self-conscious- 
ness, for precisely this purpose.^®* 

All expenence, however illusory, however much a matter 
of " appearance,” is at least partly objective, contains some 
references to reahty, although its reference to the final reahty, 
the system of Ideas, may be indirect and imphcit. For ex- 
ample, sensory exjierience, however fluctuatmg and illusory, 
does convey information concerning the physical object which 
stimulates eye or ear,“* and the physical object certainly 
partakes of the reahty which Plato ascnbes to all objects 
which can act ujion others. Saentific method cannot, 
however, extract from sensory experience any kernel of 
reality which, while remaining at this level — ^i.e., remainmg 
a matter of direct sensory experience — will also satisfy the 
demands of the method for system, consistency, unity. There 
is no possibility of erecting a structure which shall be both 
of sensory and of saentific value. For in the hands of the 
dialectician sensory experience inevitably develops incon- 
sistenaes of all sorts, and the problems thus raised cannot be 
solved until w;e rise above the level of sensation. Judged, 
then, by reference to the standard of objectivity, sensory 
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expenence, so far as it remains sensory, fails to satisfy the 
demands of reason. 

Unsatisfactory, however, as it is in this form, sensation 
yet furnishes the basis upon which something a httle more 
helpful can be erected. Freed from fluctuations, made more 
permanent and, as it were, standardized in the form of memo- 
nes, such experiences,*®’ when synthesized with yet further 
sensations, can give us “ opuuon ” — a kmd of expenence 
which expresses, m condensed and concentrated form, the 
meanmg-elements common to many memories and sensa- 
tions *®® Opinion, however, is not only less fluctuatmg 
than sensation Containmg, as it does, the elements common 
to many experiences of the same type, it tends to be also 
more consistent than the smgle sensory experience, and 
thus more nearly satisfies the demands of scientific method. 
And yet, there is a reason which prevents it from ever bemg 
fully satisfactory Analysis and synthesis of our opinions, 
resultmg m somethmg which still remains opimon, leave us 
with a certain deficiency, a deficiency inherent m the nature 
of opmion as such Opimon may be correct and true, objec- 
tive and soimd, and, so far, from a stnctly practical standpomt, 
e g as a guide to specific action, is satisfactory enough. If 
the opimon, on the basis of which we act, is itself based upon 
reahty, then our action reflects the true nature of the reality 
m question , eg if we wish to reach a certam place, and if 
our opmion as to the route which should be followed is correct, 
we shall reach the place.*®* But the difficulty is that opmion, 
as such, IS merely opmion, and contains m itself no cntenon 
of its own correctness It may thus, equally well, be false, 
out of touch with things-as-they-are If our opmion as to 
the route to be followed is false, we shall not reach the place.**® 

Opmion, then, may be true, or it may be fake If 
opimons are false, no scientific manipulations can extract 
from them objectively vahd conclusions.*** Even if we 
imagme two false opmions “ accidentally ” so opposed to 
one another as to cancel out in such a way as to leave a state- 
ment which happened to be true, this result itself could be no 
more than an ungrounded behef, nght opmion, possibly, but 
still only opmton, without insight mto its own truth or fakity, 
and thus, as such, unsatisfacto^ from a theoretical stand- 
point. If opimons are true, however, or at least largely 
true, Plato thinks it possible, by comparing them carefully. 
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by a thorough anal}^ and synthesis, to cancel out the false 
elements and to retain the positive element common to all 
the true opinions, and this method of sifting does actually 
result in giving us something satisfactory, for it gives us the 
Idea itself.ii* But so long as we remain at the level of opimon, 
the reality undoubtedly contained within the opinion cannot 
be extracted in such a way as to fulfil the requirement of 
the scientist. The reality which is finally extracted has 
raised us above the level of opinion, to the level of the Idea. 

To the level of the Idea. Yes, but not to the level of 
the Idea conidered in its full nature as ideal. At the present 
level, which we may perhaps characterize as the higher level 
of opinion or the lower level of knowledge, the level of the 
special or departmental sciences,i^* the idea is still an empirical 
generalization. It is raised above the mere gropmg which 
precedes science, and has won its way through to a certam 
degree of clearness, but it is still empirical, still closely bound 
up with the masses of opinion from which it has been with 
difiiculty extracted. That is to say, it is still grounded m 
sensory experience, still verified by reference to sensory 
experiments. It may be compared with other ideas which 
fall withm its own group, and may thus be slightly further 
loosed from its moonngs m an expenence which is still, in 
the end, sensory ; but so long as these other ideas are at its 
own level, no amount of mtellectual mampulation can make 
this level more than the level of departmental knowledge, a 
type of knowledge which is still partly “ bhnd,” i.e., still 
devoid of the highest insight.^i* The standpomt and con- 
clusions of the departmental saences, resting, as these do, 
upon assumptions, upon somethmg accepted, taken for granted, 
still retain to a certam degree the nature of “ opinion,” and 
it is only when, by a still wider synthesis of these assumptions 
themselves, the element which has been taken for granted is 
finally grounded, and grounded m a principle which is itself 
ideal and completely permeable to reason, that we reach the 
stage of perfect s 3 ^tem, perfect unity, perfect consistency, 
perfect intelligibihty. Reality is now envisaged as a system 
of all the Ideas unified and made intelligible in their interrela- 
tions by the supreme princijfie of their nature and 
organization, the Idea of Good, and in this vision the demands 
of consistency and objectivity are fully satisfied. The prob- 
lem has been solved.^’* 
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This ideal vision is difficult for the individual to realize. 
But when and so far as realized, it is not something tenuous, 
formal, abstract, less vital than the ordinary human ex- 
periences at the level of sensation or opimon. On the con- 
trary, these more elementary experiences are fragmentary, 
contradictory, overlaid with misleadmg associations which 
obscure what sources of insight we do possess. The result 
of the sifting method of dialectic is to give us the genuine 
elements of reality which underlie the tissue of associations 
which constitute " common ” sense, and these elements, 
separated out and apprehended m their interrelations, are 
concrete, rich and vital in the highest degree The ex- 
penence of the dialectician is not a convement epistemological 
arrangement of formal patterns expressive of unity and 
diversity, but is a rational, clear-cut experiencing of the 
actual, concrete structure of reahty itself.^^’ The Permanent 
underlymg Change, the Real which underhes Appearance, 
has been finally discovered, and the source of superficiah'ty, 
irrelevance, and deception has been, finally removed. 

When, therefore, it is stated that the value of conduct 
and character should be estimated by reference to the degree 
of “ objectivity ” which they manifest, what is meant is 
that conduct organized and directed by insight into the 
genuine structure of reality is not a house of cards, or the 
baseless fabric of a dream-illusion, but is firm as reahty, is 
itself real and an organic portion of reality itself.^*® A 
character which is formed upon the ideal patterns, takes up 
into itself, as constituent elements in its own structure, the 
principles discovered by scientific method. In fact, the 
philosopher gradually becomes the embodiment of the ideal 
system, each pattern which he discovers in the universe 
having its counterpart in his own mmd, so that the macrocosm 
and the microcosm are, at least m principle, identical, the 
visible universe and the knowing mind bemg two expressions 
of one and the same system of Ideas.”® It is because the 
philosopher has the root of the matter m him, that he is 
capable of understandmg the universe, and the process of 
philosophic study is thus at one and the same time (i) de- 
velopment of insight mto the ideal patterns and their inter- 
connection in the universe, and (2) the development m his 
own character of structural lines correspondmg precisely 
to the patterns and their interconnections which his insight 
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is discovering. The character and conduct of such a man 
escape subjectivity and fallacy, and are rational and objective 
in the highest sense.**® When, then, it is stated that objec- 
tivity is a moral standard, what is meant is that actions and 
chai^ters are of value precisely so far as they express the 
genuine nature of a rational universe, and of a universe 
which is not only rational, not only satisfactory to the in- 
tellect, but is al^ existence, the universe which is, and is 
rational. This certainly constitutes a standpoint for deciding 
upon the value of actions, and it is impossible to conceive 
of one which could be more finaL As Plato puts it, we have 
come to the end of the intellectual realm. For the philo- 
sophic judge, i.e., for the finest and most highly trained 
reason, such a standard is final, absolutely true. 

So far we have considered, separately and in detail, 
the evidence upon which universal assent, written law, 
pleasure, benefit, social solidarity, etc., are regarded as 
furnishing us with moral standards, with criteria ujx>n which 
we can rely in our attempts to distinguish good from evil. 
We should now be m a position to put together the results 
of these separate investigations, and, by summing up the 
evidence in a more general way, to come to a final conclusion 
as to Plato’s general attitude on the moral standard. 

As we look over the results of our separate studies, 
we note that nearly all the proposed moral standards have 
one thmg in common : it is from the standpomt of opinion 
rather than of knowledge, that they are accepted at then- 
face value as moral standards. As opinion deepens into 
knowledge or philosophic insight, they are seen to be in- 
adequate and jiartial, pointing beyond themselves to another 
standard as more final, a standard which alone gives to them 
what moral significance they possess. In our more general 
sununary of the evidence, we can thus take this as our single 
point of comparison, and can ask, in each case, what this 
final standard is, to which, by the verdict of philosophic 
knowledge, the special standard seems to jxiint. 

Let us begin with " universal assent." If we ask what 
is the exact content common to all opinions on moral subj'ects, 
and whence derived, we find that the content itself is l^hly 
general and vague, amounting to little more than agreement 
that there is a distinction between good and evil, that the 
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distinction is of great practical importance, eind that the 
good possesses characteristics such as independence upon 
externals, adequacy, desirability, etc. If we 2isk upon what 
this universal assurance is groimded, we find that it rests 
upon the general experience of the race, especially upon 
general social expenence, and that this is the gradu^y 
sifted-out residuum of countless fluctuating sensations and 
associations. So far as these matters of universal opinion 
are correct — and Plato believes that, at least on these general 
points, they are correct — ^this means that in the general 
experience of the race, a certain amount of reahty has become 
sifted out from appearances, and that these general opinions 
are right and true, as bemg based upon the reahty which is 
expenenced even ui the less valuable forms of sensation and 
association. The final standard, then, by reference to which 
the value of universal assent as a criterion is decided, is its 
objectivity, the degree to which the content of universal 
assent corresponds to the nature of the real, le. the ideal 
world. 

So too legal enactments represent, to a large extent, 
the workings, upon the community, of forces such as hunger, 
disease, war, trade, etc , which are a part of physical nature — 
so much so, in fact, that the institutions of law denve a large 
portion of their objectivity from the objectivity of these 
great natural forces. The highest kind of law, however, 
IS not an unreflective reaction to the stimulation of the en- 
vuonment, but is a delibeiate attempt, on the part of the 
philosophic legislator, to reshape the constitution, so as to 
reproduce, m its structure, the structure of the system of 
Ideas, and, so far as he is successful, i®* law has not only the 
objectivity of nature, but shares also m the very essence of 
objectivity, the ratio essendi itself. The measure of his 
success, and in consequence the final standard by which 
the value of law itself is judged, is the objectivity of the 
result, i.e , the extent to which legal enactments reproduce 
the structure of the ideal system. 

So also with pleasure. Plato’s position is that pleasure, 
which accompames the functioning of our action-s5^tems, 
is actually more pleasant, more intense and more permanent, 
according as it is more objective, more real. That is to say, 
the organization of our action-systenis upon the ideal patterns 
which together constitute the metaphysically real world. 
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is accompanied by a pleasure which is more real and genume, 
not only m a metaphysical sense, but actually as expenenced 
pleasure, than any pleasures which could accompany action- 
S5rstems organized upon some plan which is not attuned to 
the nature of the umverse. For these, bemg out of touch 
with things-as-they-are, would tend to be narrow and thus 
unsatisfactory and in some conflict with themselves, as well 
as ill-adjusted to their environment, and their hedonic tone 
would thus mevitably be inferior. Quantity of experienced 
pleasure, then, dependmg upon and thus representing the 
structure of the ideal world, can be used as a moral standard, 
as a test of the objective value of the different ends which 
men pursue. The final moral standard, however, which 
gives to ‘‘ quantity of pleasure ” its significance as an index 
to values, is objectivity, or the degree to which the organiza- 
tion of character corresponds to the orgamzation of the real 
world of Ideas. 

The case of aesthetical quahty is not, jjerhaps, so clear. 
Essentially a matter of rhythms and balances and ordered 
recurrences of accent, in a word, the introduction, mto sen- 
suous experience, of an intellectually apprehensible pnnciple 
of order (s3nnmetry) m such a way as to brmg about 
a relatively intense emotional reaction, aesthetical quality is, 
of course, an attribute of whatever exhibits these character- 
istics. Ethical character, for instance, is an organization 
of sensuous expenence m terms of an intellectually appre- 
hensible principle ; it is orderly, balanced, and harmomous, 
and makes a certain appeal to the emotions ; it thus possesses 
aesthetical quahty, and this is fully recognized by Plato. 
On the other hand, just as pleasure may be obtamed from 
many sources, some of which are mutually exclusive,^*® 
so also of aesthetical pleasure ; and a study of the actual 
situations and character-types enhanced by the wizardry 
of the artist leads Plato to the conclusion that ethically 
inferior characters and situations, into which the element 
of contrast and conflict — an element ideally absent from 
the ethical character — enters, admit of a greater degree 
of aesthetical quality. There is therefore a difference be- 
tween pleasure and aesthetical quality. For while different 
situations, a, b, c, . . . n, all give pleasure to certam corres- 
pondmg characters. A, B, C, . . . N, a maximum of pleasure 
IS produced by situations which are ethical, so that the 
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ple^lsure experienced by the ethical character is demonstrably 
superior to that of the others. But with aesthetical quahty, 
while any situations which are orderly m such a way as to 
stimulate emotion, have this quahty, actually the maximal 
emotional reaction is produced, not by ethical situations 
and characters, i.e. not by what is orderly as such, but rather 
by what is emotionally excitmg. Maximal artistic ex- 
perience is compatible with a comparatively small amount 
of objective orderlmess,*** and thus consistency — absence 
of contrast and conflict — as well as objectivity, is of less 
importance, in dealing with aesthetical quality, than in dealmg 
with pleasure There is thus no direct correlation between 
moral and aesthetical quality. It remams true that the 
" rightly and nobly ordered mmd and character ” will always 
jxjssess aesthetical quality ; but it cannot be mferred that, 
because a given charaicter is beautiful and affects the beholder 
like a work of art, it is also of high ethical quahty. Aesthet- 
ical quahty is always an accompaniment, never a condition 
of ethical quality ; and as it accompanies it only as a necessary 
consequence of the orderlmess of the ethical character, which 
orderliness m turn is dependent upon and representative of 
the ideal order, it follows that it is really the ideal order, or 
objectivity, which gives to aesthetical quality whatever 
meanmg it possesses as confirmatory evidence of moral quality. 
The final standard, then, to which the occasional use of aesthet- 
ical quahty in this way points, is objectivity, or the extent 
to which a given character or situation reproduces the order- 
hne,ss of the ideed world. 

The case of expediency or benefit is more plain To benefit 
a man is to help him to realize his own Idea, to become more 
fully a man, more fully the embodiment of Justice and of the 
other qualities which go to make up the ideal of humamty, 
i.e. to assist him to lake up reality into his own life and thus 
become more nearly the embodiment of the ideal or ultimately 
real system. When, therefore, it is stated that expediency or 
benefit constitute a standard by reference to which we can 
estimate the value of actions and characters, what is meant 
is that the degree to which an action realizes the ideal, embodies 
the objective and metaphysically real system of Ideas, is the 
final standard of value, and that anjdhing which helps to bring 
this about, or is “ beneficial,” denves its value from this final 
standard of objectivity or realization of the ideal world. 
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The case of " contribution to the life of the social whole ” 
is no less clear. While, at the level of opinion, it is possible to 
support class legislation, to aim at the interest of the stronger 
or governing class, through thick and thin, with complete 
honesty of purpose, but with a certam deficiency of insight, 
at the higher level of knowledge it is beyond doubt that the 
ideal for the social group is to be fully representative of the 
virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, so that 
the individual citizen realizes his own Idea in harmony with 
the Ideas of aU atizens who belong ideally to the group, and the 
group as a whole realizes, as completely as possible, the system 
of ideal patterns laid up in heaven, the City of God. The valu- 
able thing here is undoubtedly the realization of the ideal 
system, and when it is asked. Does such and such an action 
contribute towards the life of the social whole ? what is meant 
is. Does it contribute to realize the ideal life, to make empui- 
cally real on earth what is ideally real in heaven ? The final 
standard here is thus undoubtedly objectivity, or realization 
of the ideal patterns which together constitute ultimate 
reahty. 

The case of orderliness can similarly be in no doubt. 
At the level of opinion, the orderhness of a psychic disposition, 
of obedience to the powers that be on earth, of the starry 
heaven, etc., can be mistaken for trustworthy moral standards, 
though in themselves these may be, in spite of their relative 
orderlmess, of but slight moral significance. But at the level 
of knowledge it becomes clear that it is ideal orderhness, the 
orderhness which is found m the mutual relations of the ideal 
elemraits which together constitute ultimate reahty, which 
gives whatever moral significance and value attaches to human 
and physical laws. The final standard is thus clearly objec- 
tivity, i.e the extent to which the orderliness of an institution 
or character corresponds to and embodies the ideal orderliness, 
the orderliness of the final reality. 

So too with adequacy and self-sufficiency. While 
opinions may go so far astray as actually to invest the concept 
of the unconstitutional despot with these attributes of the 
highest good, from the higher standpoint of knowledge, to 
say that something is adequate and independent, means that 
it constitutes an organized whole, and that its principle of 
organization is identical with the principle which underlies 
the ideal or ultimately real system. It is thus objectivity, 
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or its reproduction of the structure of reality, which makes 
the ethical character adequate and independent, and it is 
objectivity which, here also, is the real standard of the value- 
judgment. 

Fmally, consistency is understood by Plato, not merely 
as a logicsd principle or law of thought, but also as a law of 
things, a law which expresses the mter-relationship of the 
Ideas, and it is used, as we have seen, to test, not so much 
the morahty, as the ideality of a proposed line of action, i e. 
to test its objectivity or correspondence with the ideal S5rstem 
which constitutes ultimate reahty. The final standard, then, 
here also, is objectivity. 

We are now m a position to sum up our conclusion bnefly. 
The final standard of value, in every case, has turned out to 
be objectivity, or the degree to which a proposed course of 
action, or a character under investigation, is patterned upon 
the ideal principles which, for Plato, constitute reahty. These 
principles are organized in terms of a smgle principle, the Idea 
of Good, i.e the principle of Value as such, value and reality 
being identified ; and a character or an action has value, 
precisely to the degree in which it is based upon and tends to 
reahze the principle of Value itself. Understood in the light 
of this final principle, ie. as expressions of ultimate Value 
or of the essence of Reality, universal assent, written law, 
quantity of pleasure, expediency, consistency, etc., can safely 
be used as proximate standards, by which to measure the 
value of actions and characters in particular situations and 
from particular standpoints. It is m this sense that thej' are 
used by the Platonic dialectician. But apart from such 
transvaluation in the light of this principle, they belong to the 
region of opinion, the region of twilight and moral bhndness, 
and cannot safely be used as moral standards at all. It is 
insight into Reahty, or the ideal realm and its principle, alone, 
which enables the philosophic judge to make value-judgments 
which are reliable and valid. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT, 
(a) ANALYSIS ; (b) genesis 

S O far we have investigated the questions, (i) Who is 
entitled to jiass judgment m matters of ethics ? (2) 
What are the objective elements common to all situa- 
tions judged to be ethical ? (3) What are the standards 
which the judge applies in conung to a decision ? It is now 
incumbent upon us to pass from the objective to the subjective 
aspect, and to investigate the moral judgment itself We wish 
to discover how the judge comes to his decisions, (a) what it 
is in his mind or personality which actually makes the judg- 
ment, i.e. what are the psychological elements involved m the 
moral judgment as such, and (6) how these elements become 
fused together m the case of the recognized authonty on moral 
questions, i,e. to trace the development of the moral judgment. 
These two problems belong (a) to analytic, and (6) to genetic, 
psychology, respectively. After completmg these two m- 
quiries, we should then be in a position to sum up our results, 
and answer clearly and fully, what it is in the cheiracter and 
personahty of the moral judge, which enables him to come 
to his decisions, i.e. what really docs the judgmg. 

(a) Analysis of the moral judgment. 

If we attempt to put together the very various hmts and 
statements in the Dialogues as to the psychological basis of 
the moral value-judgment, we find that these fall, naturally 
and inevitably, under three main heads. These are ; — (i) 
Nature — ^ie. original psychological equipment for making 
value-judgments aberhaupt ; (z) Experience— Le. a develop- 
ment of the " natural ” equipment m accordance with repeated 
social experience, so as to attain a new equilibrium at the 
level of social habit ; (3) Reason, or the spint of philosophy — 
i.e. a development of the natural equipment in accordance 
with i n sight into ultimate reality. Under these three heads 
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is grouped together for special consideration all the evidence 
found in the Dialogues. We shall proceed to consider this 
evidence, inductively and without prejudice, > under these 
three heads. 

I. Nature. 

A value-sense of some sort is umversal, and is found, 
not only among human beings, who possess reason, but among 
animals generally. All beings which have perception have, 
as such, a quasi-mstinctive interest m satisfactions as opposed 
to dissatisfactions * Conation as such, even in its widest and 
most elementary sense, is bound up with satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions * Wherever we have any form of the 
pleasure-pam sense, we have the basis and rudimentary 
beginnings of the value-judgment.* Fmally, as this pleasure- 
pain sense functions in connection with (a) all forms of sensa- 
tion without exception, from the simplest vision and audition 
to the complex organic sensation of bodily well-being,® (b) 
all kmds of bodily movement as such, from a simple twitch 
of limb or tail to the articulate use of the voice,® (c) all activities 
whatever which lead to the satisfaction of mstmctive wants 
such as hunger, thirst, and the sex-appetite,’ we can conclude 
that the value-sense also is as universal as life and con- 
sciousness. So far as any activity is pleasant, jt is sought 
after, and regarded as a good. So far as it is unpleasant, it 
IS avoided, and regeirded as an evil.® 

This, then, is the primitive and umversal type of experi- 
ence ujxin which all elementary value-judgments rests. At 
this level, man is a bundle of quasi-instmctive wants, each of 
which seeks its own satisfaction mdependently of the rest. 
The general result is somewhat chaotic, mconsistent and con- 
fused, a matter of conflicting and umnteUigent special inter- 
ests.® Out of this confusion, however, there gradually emerge 
certain groujis of satisfaction-seeking tendencies which drift 
together, and thus give rise to distmet types of value-judg- 
ment. In the first place (a), man is distmguished from other 
animals by taking pleasure, not merely m any and every kmd 
of movement, in movement as such, but especially in ordered, 
rh5d;hmic movement, in sequences and recurrences appro- 
priately accentuated and stressed.*® This feeling after law 
and order m the sphere of movement and kinaesthetic sensation, 
expressing itself primitively in the choric dance, is the basis 
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of art in all its forms, and thus, even at the natural or quasi- 
instinctive level of a feeling after the rh3dhmical, and avoid- 
ance of the unrh5rthinical, furnishes us with the rudimentary 
heginnings of taste or the aesthetic value-judgment.^* In the 
second place (i), the group of gregarious or herd instincts, 
including the natural dispositions at the bottom of physical 
courage and quietness or moderation,^* when associated with 
this human feeling after law and order, results in some kind 
of instinctive analogon of Justice, a set of dispositions which 
seek satisfaction in a social life of law and order, with all the 
social standards which this mevitably involves This feeling 
after satisfaction in the sphere of orderly social life furnishes 
us with the beginnings of moral sentiment and the ethical 
value-judgment. In the third place (c), under the urge of 
what we may, perhaps, designate as curiosity, the instmetive 
reachmg-out after novel experiences, primarily of a sensory 
kind,^® the human feelmg after law and order seeks a certain 
satisfaction in cognitive experience as such, from neat solutions 
of specific puzzles and problems^* to the creation of systems 
of philosophy, and thus, in the satisfaction which it takes in 
what hangs together consistently, gives us the beginnings of 
the logical value-judgment.^’ In the fourth place (i), the 
feeling after satisfaction as such contains the germ of a dis- 
tinction between apparent and real satisfaction, and the 
search for a genuine satisfaction, somethmg more permanent 
and more fundamentally satisfying than our ordmary experi- 
ence, is also universal i* This feelmg after reahty is not 
exhausted in art, social conduct, and science, but seeks a 
satisfaction which shall be less sjpeciahzed, more fundamental 
and more universal. In certain of its forms this tendency 
becomes a reaching out after God and a yearning to become 
like him, and thus gives rise to the feeling of reverence, the 
beginnings of the religious value-judgment.’* In its more 
intellectual forms, i.e. when raised out of the level of mere 
feeling to the more logical level of a feeling after truth and the 
methodical, scientific search for reality,*" the ideal of " assimi- 
lation to God ” becomes the ideal of attaining knowledge of 
ultimate reality, and the feeling of pleasure which imderlies 
this research magnificent furnishes us with what we may per- 
haps designate as the beginnings of the metaphysical value- 
judgment, the most fundamental of all our senses of value, 
and the most universal, linking together again, at the upper 
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limen, as it were, of our value-sense, the specialized forms 
of the value-judgment in art, social conduct, and science, 
which were originally also linked together at the lower hmm 
of the general feeling after satisfaction and pleasure as such. 

While the specialization referred to is not complete, so 
that the aesthetical, the ethical, and the logical standpoints 
at times overlap and partially comcide, they are, m virtue of 
the feeling for law and order common to them all, frequently 
m the Dialogues opposed to the more general feelmg after the 
pleasant as such, on the ground that they are more definite 
and consistent, less chaotic and uncontrolled, less animal 
and more rational, more human, more Hellenic.®^ But the 
general and unspecialized feehng after satisfaction as such 
is also opposed to them, in respect of their specific and narrow 
exclusion of value-m-general m favour of art-values, science- 
values, and social-conduct values In the final case of the 
metaphysical standpomt, the special forms, as such, are tran- 
scended, and it is only the element of value as such, common 
to all vdue-]udgments without exception, which is extracted 
by the dialectician and, in the form of the Idea of Good, 
accepted as absolute and unconditioned value That is to 
say, the metaphysical value-judgment accepts the general 
element present in the universal pleasure-pain experience as 
such, and transcends the specific distmctions between art, 
social conduct, and logic — ^upon the retention of which dis- 
tinctions the specialized forms of the value-judgment depend — 
and thus attains to the umversal essence of value, which was 
present from the first, though obscurely, in the feehng after 
satisfaction as such. The specialized forms are, in fact, at the 
level which Plato regards as clearer than " opinion ” but less 
clear than " saence,” and need to be transcended if the dialec- 
tician IS ever to get at the full truth which is present, however 
obscurely, at the natural, or quasi-instmctive level. The 
identity between the elementary value-sense and the final 
discoveries of philosophic insight is brought out m such 
passages as those in which Plato mamtains that “ love ” is 
essentially “ love of the good,”** or elaborates the conception 
of the " eye of the soul,” which is present in every normal 
human being. It is true that the eye of the soul requires a 
special education to free it from the influence of sensation, 
emotion, and prejudice, but, once set free, the primitive value- 
sense described imder this term passes by an absolutely con- 
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tinuous development into the final insight of the philosopher- 
king.** 

The natural level thus contains, in its feeling after satis- 
faction, and especially in the specifically human feeling after 
orderly satisfaction, an AtUage or germ may become differen- 
tiated and integrated again in such a way as to furnish the 
beginnings of the aesthetical, the ethical, the logical, the 
religious, and the metaphysical value-judgment. But in 
itself, and left to itself, the natural level is not likely to develop 
beyond the merest beginnings of these value-judgments 
The eye of the soul is there, it is true, but it is darkened and 
overlaid by all sorts of covermgs and obscunng elements. 
In all of us there is a lawless, wild-beast element which belongs 
to our animal nature as such, and these animal passions are 
like leaden weights which keep us down and prevent us from 
soanng aloft into the upper realm.** Or, by another analogy, 
our nature is hke a tender plant, which requires very special 
treatment if it is to attain the full development of its poten- 
tialities, and not to be stunted, feeble, and withered. Under 
purely " natural ” conditions, as in the case of a wild plant, 
Plato IS doubtful if the human plant can ever attain its ideal 
development.** It needs help, and the help must, in the first 
place, come from “ heaven.” There are, he beheves, in every 
large community a few " divinely inspmed ” men who have 
developed a high sense of vsilues,** and the advice of such men, 
even though they are themselves at the level of mspiration, 
i e. of an " opmion ” which, though nght or true, is ungrounded 
and not yet reduced to strict science, as in the well-known 
cases of Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon,*® is of the utmost 
value to the community which needs their leadership. For, 
qua inspired and " friends of God,”** they establish or confirm 
already established institutions in such a way as to reflect 
the nature of reality and thus to be of genuine and permanent 
assistance to the community m its upward struggle towards 
the higher life *® So too it is only with especially fine natures 
that even the educational system of his ideal commumty can 
do anjdhing,*^ and these exceptionally fine natures as such are 
regarded as " divmely inspired,”** as well as somewhat rare.®* 
On the average, human nature runs after sense-pleasures and 
private, exclusive enjoyments, and remains obstinately bhnd 
to the higher things of life,** and m general we must admit 
that, while every man undoubtedly contains the germ of all 
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sorts of value-judgments, he is not hkely, apart from an especi- 
ally fortunate disposition and an unusually excellent environ- 
ment, to rise above the instmctive and associated level, the 
level of unassisted nature, the level of ordinary sensusd 
humanity. 

2. Expenence 

Social experience, arismg from the grouping of men 
together in their civic hfe, and especially m the social insti- 
tutions of the gynmasium, theatre, law-court, and assembly,®* 
develops a standard set of commumty values, values into which 
the young atizen grows up and which he accepts because they 
have become, through education, a part of himself®* He 
takes pleasure in activities which give pleasure to the majonty 
of his fellow-citizens, and is pamed at activities which gneve 
them, and this social or community value-sense is further 
developed until it becomes second nature, not only as a result 
of constant social pressure, but also, if necessary, of the 
more techmcal device of indictment in the courts if he ventures 
to thmk otherwise than as the many-headed beast thmks in 
such matters.®’ This level of acceptance of social standards 
represents the level at which most men, even m the ideal 
community, are to be found, the level, not of insight and 
scientific knowledge, but of “ opinion," a value-judgment 
grounded m the pleasure-pain sense of numbers, masses of 
humanity, a kind of greatest common measure of human 
valuations 

In itself, this constitutes a certam advance upon the 
unstandardized reaction of the mdividual. In both cases we 
have a somewhat simple reaching out after satisfaction as 
such, an elementary and unspoiled sense of the value of a 
maximum of pleasure and a imnimum of pain, a feeling for 
the harmonious, consistent, and permanent balancing of aU 
human activities m such a way as to keep these functioning 
successfully for as long a time cis possible. But as compared 
with the value-sense of the unaided mdividual, the standard- 
ized value-sense of public opmion represents a further develop- 
ment. It is based upon a wider range of expenences, and the 
organization of these, with the cancellmg out of whatever is 
contradictory and the concentration in a smgle direction of 
whatever tendencies are mutually harmomous and consistent, 
necessarily penetrates further into the sources of empirical 
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satisfaction. Greater breadth and greater depth : these are 
the characteristics which distinguish the social value-sense 
from the primitive value-sense of the mere individual.*® 

In the case of the aesthetical value-judgment, this dis- 
tinction is strongly marked. Left to themselves, the opinions 
of mdividuals as to the aesthetic value of works of art differ 
and conflict ^with one another,*® and the effect of artistic 
surroundmgs upon the characters and judgment of those who 
select those surroundings only on the basis of individual 
pleasure, is to confirm them in their diversity, and thus to 
tend to disrupt the community, as well as to make the artists 
themselves hardly fit for membership in the ethical polity.*® 
But under the influence of the herd-instinct, a certam uni- 
formity begins to make its appearance. The individual 
accepts the agreement of his fellows as a standard of artistic 
appreciation, and learns to conform to this standard. What 
the majonty regard as beautiful, he comes to regard as beauti- 
ful, and what they regard as ugly, he also comes to regard as 
ugly. The clamour of the spectators or audience, whether by 
way of applause or by way of condemnation, necessarily 
influences 1^ own judgment, especially where that judgment 
is not already formed,*^ and his mdividual value-sense thus 
becomes enlarged to the capacity of the community judgment 
rt aesthetic values. 

So too m the case of the moral value-judgment. In- 
dividuals differ enormously m their estimation of the moral 
value of particular actions and situations,** chiefly, perhaps, 
because they are carried away in diverse directions by their 
exclusive interest in pleasure-pain experiences, an interest 
\riiich makes it difficult for them to realize the value of public 
good, good in which all can share, as opposed to private and 
exclusive good, good which only one can enjoy to the exclusion 
of other competitors.** Because of this individualism, they 
find it hard to co-operate in the task of building up the com- 
munity, and exhibit, m many ways, a tendency towards social 
disruption.** But, as in the case of the aesthetic value- 
judgment, so here : the influence of pubhc opinion is so great, 
especially as expressed in such conununity-institutions as the 
gymnasium, law-court, and assembly, that no amount of 
private thinking or even of private training wiU really enable 
the individual to stand up against an overwhelming flood of 
popular opmion.*® He inevitably accepts, at least in their 
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main outlines, the traditional community value-judgments, 
and comes to have the notions of good and evil which the 
pubhc m general has, and not only to act, but also to think 
and feel, as the pubhc acts and thmks and feels.** When 
further we remember that in matters which affect the com- 
munity values directly, there is not only the general social 
atmosphere, but the law of the state to be reckoned with as 
well, with its very defimte and exphcit system of penalties for 
non-conformity, we realize that the part played by social 
experience m the total value-judgment in matters of morahty 
IS of extreme importance.*’ 

In the case of the logical value-judgment, i.e. the feeling 
for consistency and for the enlargement of expenence by some 
kmd of scientific method, somethmg of the same sort is to be 
noted. This is brought out with especial clearness in the 
frequent contrasts between the methods of the professional 
teachers of higher education on the one hand, and of Socrates, 
with his new instrument of thought, the clear-cut concept, on 
the other. The professional teachers of the day are at the 
level, not of knowledge, but of opimon, and give to their 
students a reflection of the opinions of the social group m a 
slightly more vivid and slightly more consistent form than 
then students could obtain from their non-professional friends 
and teachers.** In this they are influenced, primarily, not 
so much by abstract logical standards as by the economic 
interest in a cash remuneration for their services, which 
practically confines them to reproducmg the prejudices of the 
wealthy and powerful classes And yet, owmg to the need of 
their students for training in pubhc speaking, there is a certam 
pressure which tends to develop the feehng for logical con- 
sistency,** and in particular for a professional method which 
will aid in piecmg together scrajs of mdividual expenence 
so as to produce a harmomous texture and pattern m the form 
of set speeches “ This function of social pressure in develop- 
ing a certam demand for consistency and scientific method is 
further brought out by Plato’s proposal for State endowment 
of research in the neglected field of sohd geometry.®^ The 
precise effect of this social jxessure upon the logical value-sense 
of the individual is two-fold. In the first place, it stresses 
not only vigour, but also continuity of thought, thus stimu- 
latmg persistent and sj^stematic thinking, as opposed to 
laconic aperfus,^* and in the second place it directs this sjrs- 
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tematic thinking into channels which lead towcirds social 
service rather than to merely personal advancement.*® 

In the case of the religious value-sense, the influence of 
social experience expresses itself chiefly in the formation of 
certain institutions, the function of which is to care for the 
religious interests of the group as such, and for individuals 
mamly as members of the group. Such institutions are found 
m the Orphic cult and the Mysteries on the one hand,** and 
civic and national cults on the other,*® with their organized 
forms of worship and their definite aims and spheres of influ- 
ence. The tendency is thus towards a certain uniformity and 
orthodoxy, enforced primarily by social custom, but at tunes — 
as in the notorious case of Socrates himself — also by the 
extreme force of the law. It is to be noted that in his ideal 
community Plato himself believes in the legal enforcement 
of orthodoxy on cardinal points of doctrine,** as well as in 
the influence of general socM pressure on subordmate pomts.*’ 
The religious value-sense thus developed is primarily a group 
value-sense, and the function of the Mj^tenes or of the cult 
of ancestral or civic Divinities, while these do assist mdividuals 
to satisfy a certain yeammg, a reachmg out after some form of 
" blessedness,” is primarily to render assistance to individuals 
not as such, but as imtiates, as citizens, as members of a 
particular social organization. 

In all these ways, then, the individual ceases to think 
and act as a mere individual, and begins to think and act as 
the group thinks and acts. In place of mdividual value- 
judgments, we have pubhc opinion, the value-judgment of the 
group as such, givmg a certam impulse towards commumty 
art, group-morahty, state-regulated research and teaching, 
group-reli^on. The mdividual thus comes to look for the 
reality, the firmly grounded and entirely trustworthy values of 
expenence, in social solidanty, in unity of thought and feeling 
with the great masses of his fellow-men, m movmg, as we say, 
with the crowd. The highest value is social sohdarity as such, 
class-consciousness and a sense of community m satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions alike. This community of pleasure-pain 
experiences binds the members of the group to one another, 
and Plato even states roundly that there can be no higher good 
to the commumty than this common feeling.*® In itself, 
however, this unity of fcebng is at the level of “ opinion.” 
The crowd sticks together, it is true, and treats with penalties. 
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from social ostracism to an ignominious death, those who seek 
to pursue their own path.®* But the crowd is bhnd. Devoid 
of genume insight into the nature of reality, its art is bhnd, 
a copy of a copy, and thus three degrees removed from the 
archetypal reality. “ Its pohtics are blind, a meaningless 
struggle for power and a confused conflict over mere images 
and shadows of justice.**^ Its science is unenlightened, overly 
departmentalized and content with attaining sometlung less 
than the truth.®* Its religion is blmd, an impious mixture of 
fooUsh cupidity and unreasoning superstition, in grievous need 
of reform.*® In a word, social expenence, while of overwhelm- 
ing importance for the individual in the formation of his value- 
judgments — ^for it mevitably sets its own stamp and its own 
sj^tem of values upon the individual seeker after satisfaction 
and thus forces him mto the common social mould, so that 
he comes to seek satisfaction mainly in what satisfies the group 
as a group, i e. in group art, group morahty, group science, 
and group religion — is not, and cannot become a final and 
trustworthy guide to penmment and genume satisfaction 
In following the crowd, the individual may be on the nght 
path, or he may, equally well, be on the wrong path. He has 
given up his own individual value-sense, and has received in 
exchange the same value-sense, writ large and endlessly 
multiphed in the value-judgments of his fellows, more forceful 
but no whit less confused, more compelling but leavmg him 
with his restless cravmg for a true and abiding good still 
unsatisfied Neither his fellow-seekers, nor those who study 
in more scientific fashion the moods and movements of the 
social organism,*® can solve the problem. Everywhere there 
IS movement, stir, complexity, change. But whether the 
movement is leading anywhere, whether the change and com- 
plexity are significant or utterly meanmgless, whether the 
satisfactions which men seek in groups are, m the end, more 
genume than the satisfactions which men seek as individuals, 
social experience — Shuman force, concentrated but essentially 
blind — does not know and cannot tell. 


3. Reason. 

So far we have considered the value-judgments of men 
as (i) a function of the feeling after individual satisfaction, 
and (2) a function of the straggle for group satisfaction, in 
which the value-judgment comes to express, in condensed 
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and concentrated form, the value-experiences of the social 
group, at the level of opinion, as opposed to knowledge. It 
remains to consider (3) the element of knowledge or reason, 
or the spirit of philosophy itself, and the part which this plays 
in the value-judgment. 

This third element is comparatively rare. Most men 
remain contented with the level of sensation and association 
and the acceptance of social convention But the cognitive 
urge cannot be fuUy satisfied with " opmions ” however far 
reachmg and however widely accepted. Just as the indi- 
vidual’s groping after satisfaction is less satisfactory than the 
group struggle after satisfaction, because the individual’s 
experience is narrower and less consistent, less standardized, 
than the experience of the social group, and thus the various 
action-tendencies, being in conflict with one another, defeat 
their own end, of obtaining for the organism a satisfiiction 
which shall be permanent and secure** — so also the standards 
thus attained, the opinions and conventions of the group, are 
themselves inconsistent, in conflict with one another, and thus 
also defeat their own purpose. The traditional conventions 
and standards can easily be shown, whether by sophist or 
dialectician, to be mconsistent with one another, if not with 
themselves,*’ and are thus “ bhnd,” based indeed upon masses 
of actual experience, but upon experience only very partially 
sifted out and resting, in the end, upon behefe or convictions 
which are inadequate and mconsistent. The conventional 
iralue-judgments of the social group are thus m need of further 
standudization, and the ideal gradually emerges of a kind of 
value-judgment which shall be satisfectory for all social classes 
and members of the group, not merely for the ruUng caste, 
or for the drones or paupers and radicals, but of judgments 
acceptable to an ideal social group, a group which shall con- 
stitute a true unit, as opposed to a miscellaneous crowd,** 
a group which shall represent a perfect fusion of diverse inter- 
ests in the single direction of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, so as to enable every member of the group to reahze 
the ideal life. •• 

This is a rational ideal, and the " rational ” element 
therem consists in an analj^is and synthesis which omits the 
fluctuating and contradictory elements contained in social 
opmion, and concentrates and urges in a single direction all the 
elements in social opinion -which are harmomous and consistent 
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with one another.™ In virtue of its superior method, this 
re-organization of the elements concerned tends to penetrate 
yet further into the nature of reahty, in the first place in the 
form of the departmental sciences, but finally transcendmg 
the limitations and presuppositions even of these, and pene- 
trating to the final principle of all, the Idea of Good. 

This vision once attained, we can see that reason is appre- 
hension of reality. Objectively, it is a grasp upon the nature 
of the real. Subjectively, it is the bmlding up, m the instinctive 
and habitual mechanisms of the mdividual, of an organization 
which reproduces the essential hnes of the world of Ideas, the 
essential structure of ultimate reahty. The rational individual 
has in his soul the patterns of Justice, Temperance, etc , i.e. 
has his various action-tendenaes organized in such a way as to 
reproduce the organization which characterizes the world- 
soul. He becomes the embodiment, so far as this is possible 
for a human being, of the idea of Good,’^ a co-worker with 
God, a channel for the infiltration of Divimty upon this earthly 
experience, so that his judgments come to represent the con- 
centration, upon each problem which arises, of the whole of 
wisdom and insight into the final nature of reality. 

Let us consider what this means in the case of the special- 
ized value-judgments. The satisfaction in ordered sequences, 
which had become a satisfaction m such ordered sequences 
as were approved by the social group, becomes transformed 
mto satisfaction in such rhythms and sequences as reproduce 
the patterns which reason apprehends as constituting reahty. 
That IS, the rational individual seeks satisfaction in art-works 
which have a deejier significance than the appeal of " popular ’’ 
art to the superficial and untrained reactions of the individual, 
or to the only partly trained reactions of the citizen, the mem- 
ber of an orderly group — m art-works which express, in forms 
adapted to trained human comprehension in an ideal group,’* 
the orderliness and inter-relations of the Ideas, the Divine 
patterns which in their totality constitute ultimate reality, 
the reality upon which the ethical community, the ideal human 
group, is striving to model its own life. The value-judgment 
of the rational individual thus takes on the forms and structure 
apprehended by reason, and it is the rh5dhms and patterns 
of the rational and true universe in which he now seeks and 
finds complete aesthetical satisfaction, and which furnish him 
with a final standard of art-values. Only when this stage is 
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reached are the true and the beautiful apprehended as being 
one and the same,’* 

In the case of the ethical value-judgment, a similar 
process of change is more clearly brought out in the Dialogues. 
Our natural dispositions of (i) pugnacity, (2) quietness, and 
(3) the gregarious or herd instinct, etc , become transformed, 
under the influence of group life, mto the civic virtues of cour- 
age, temperance, and justice, respectively, remainmg, however, 
alwa5rs at the level of " opinion.” As reason and the higher 
insight, as opposed to mere opinion, make their appearance, 
these sociahzed dispositions become transformed yet further, 
so as to take on the shape of reflective virtues, tramed habits 
of intelligent choice, (i) the manly resolution and force of 
charcicter which supports every worthy cause and keeps down 
whatever is unworthy, whether in the world of men without, 
or m the world of brute desires within, and is the natural ally 
of the values apprehended by reason (2) the feeling for 
the value of law and order as these are revealed to reason, a 
feehng partly of docility and acceptance, partly of co-operation 
in the enforcement of rational prmciples by the personal 
assumption of the burdens of leadership in the community, a 
feehng corresponding in principle to what, at the present day, 
we should call an appreciation of the value and need of mtelli- 
gent social social service (3) the acceptance of the value 
of social livmg as such, especially in the ethical commumty, 
the group which, m its institutions and concrete ways of living, 
reproduces, so far as is humanly possible, the institutions and 
structure of the world apprehended by reason, the kingdom of 
ideal patterns organized around the Idea of Good.’* It is 
qua taking on the structure of the ideally real world, that our 
natural dispositions finally become transformed mto rational 
virtues, and the ideal patterns revealed to us by philosophic 
insight furnish us with an absolutely reliable standard for the 
transvaluation of traditional values and the formation of a 
sound ethical value-judgment. 

The same process is at work in the case of the logical 
value-judgment also. The confused groping after harmony 
and consistency which characterized the individual, and the 
greater emphasis in the same direction which characterized 
the social group, become transformed, under the influence of 
a reason which has worked its way through to self-conscious- 
ness, into the clear-cut method of dialectic, a method of 
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conceptual analysis and synthesis which definitely disengages 
the Idea from its sensuous environment and makes a special 
study of the inter-relations of the elements of the ideal world 
and of their dependence upon the Idea of Good. As following 
Imes of cleavage which are of objective significance,’’ the 
dialectician reaches the end of the intellectual realm and appre- 
hends ultimate reality m its own nature. His mental pro- 
cesses become standardized and transformed until they take 
on entirely the form and structure of the ideal world, and this, 
when fully apprehended, comes to provide him with a final 
standard for the criticism and evaluation of theoretical 
constructions. 

So too with the religious value-judgment. The groping 
after something which, amid the chances and changes of this 
mortal life, should be fixed, permanent, vital, and of human 
significance — a gropmg which in the social group had taken 
on the forms of Orphic behefs and initiation into Mystenes, 
on the one hand and of the worship of ancestral and civic 
Divinities, on the other — ^is entirely traasformed under the 
mfluence of the developing reason. In place of superstitious 
cults and of observances which are, in the main, pnmitive and 
unworthy of a more enlightened humamty, the rationalist 
in rehgious matters picks out what is essential, le. what 
expresses in clear and unmistakable form the nature of the 
ideal realm, and concentrates his attention upon this as a 
nucleus for the transmutation of the rest, refimng and pruning 
the traditional observances until he brings them into some sort 
of conformity with the principles revealed by reason ’* The 
standard for the development and gradual reformation of the 
religious value-judgment, and for the construction of a system 
of observances which shall appeal to and satisfy what is deepest 
in man, is furnished by the ideal realm into which the higher 
development of reason bnngs insight. 

In this way we come to realize that it is the metaphysically 
real world, the system of Ideas organized around the Idea 
of Value as such, which constitutes the essence of reason and 
makes our human mmds rational, i.e. is the ratio cognoscetUts 
as well as the ratio oognoscendi and ratio essendi. It is only 
when we have won oar way clear through the mists of sensuous 
perception and social convention, to the complete liberation 
of that element m us which is identical with the principle of 
intelligibility in that which has being, so that our cognitive 
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nature is completely formed upon the Idea of Value, that we 
become truly rational. The metaphysically real world, to 
insight into which we have now won our way, furnishes ys 
with a final standard of value in all the departments of value- 
judgment. Our aesthetical value-]udgment becomes a con- 
sideration of rhythmic forms in the field of tones or colours, 
etc., in order to see how far these are expressive of the ideal 
patterns. Our moral value-judgment becomes an estimation 
of human plans as approximations towards the realization, 
m the medium of human actions and institutions, of the same 
realm of ideal values. Our logical value-judgment becomes 
an appreciation of the inter-relations of human concepts, in 
so far as these corresjiond to the inter-relations of the elements 
m the world of Ideas ; and our religious value-judgment 
becomes an estimation of religious observances and institutions 
as of value in so far as they also, in their own jiecuhar medium, 
express the nature of ultimate reality. The new standard 
revealed by reason is thus universal, as well as final. What 
makes experience, in any of its typical forms, valuable, is the 
extent to which it takes on the structure and relations of the 
ideal realm, which alone truly ts. the extent to which it becomes 
purified of all irrelevant and superfluous elements, and is thus 
transmuted, directly and immediately, into Value itself, the 
Reahty which is fundamental, permanent, and vital. 

We should now be in a position to sum up clearly, if still 
somewhat provisionally, what has been brought out in our 
analysis of the value-judgment. 

Our problem was, to discover just how the moral judge 
arrives at his decisions, what fisychological elements in his 
own nature are brought into action, what it is in him which 
does the judging. Our analysis has shown that the funda- 
mental form or law of all value-judging is a vague but um- 
versal feeling after satisfaction, an impulsive reaching out after 
something real, jiermanent, and vital, m our exjieriences. 
The first and most universally acceptable concrete filling-in 
of this form is supphed by our pleasure-pain sense. To the 
average sensual man, whatever brings sensory pleasure is 
satisfiictory and is received as " good ” ; whatever brings pain 
produces dissatisfaction and is so far regarded as "evil.” 
Sensory pleasures, however, can arise from sources which are 
contradictory, and many other genuine puzzles occur at this 
level, which are beyond the average man’s powers of solution.™ 
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The sensory pleasure-pain experience is thus not entirely 
satisfactory, does not completely fulfil the value-requirements 
of the organism. 

A second, and almost universally acceptable concrete 
fillin g-in of the value-seeking form is provided by the norms 
and conventions which arise in social experience, embodying, 
as these do, the expenence of the race, or at least of large 
masses of humanity, as to what yields permanent and abiding 
satisfaction. The norms and standards of this group-morality 
are of overwhelming importance for the individual member of 
the group, but, representing, as they do, an experience which, 
though massive, has been only partially sifted out and reduced 
to order, remaining at the level of “ opinion " — i.e. of an ex- 
perience still grounded largely in sensation rather than in 
reason — ^these also, as intelhgence develops, are seen to be m 
many ways contradictory and inadequate, incapable of fully 
satisfying the value-needs of the organism 

The third candidate for the fulfilment of our value-needs 
is philosophy, rational insight into the nature of ultimate 
reality, with all its main laws and principles apprehended in 
their relation to the final principle of law and order, the Idea 
of Good, i e. the principle of value as such. Once this vision 
has been attamed, its function is to serve as a nucleus for 
the complete reorganization of the whole organism The 
reverent contemplation of the principles of value and being 
inevitably impels us to assimilate them, to embody them in 
the habits of thought, feebng, and will, of the organism itself 
in the first place, and, m the second place, to extend the under- 
standing and reverent appreciation of them throughout the 
social environment, until all who are capable of the higher 
development are taking up reahty euid the true and genuine 
values into their fives, and are co-operating in the realization, 
upon earth, of the city whose pattern is laid up m heaven, 
the city of God. This is to convert the natural organism mto 
a medium for the realization and transmission of the highest 
values, to form it upon reahty, to make it real in the highest 
sense, permanent, and endowed with supreme vitality. No 
higher kind of satisfaction is even conceivable. The problem 
has been solved, and the life which is genuinely and per- 
manently satisfying, the final and absolute fulfilment of the 
value-seeking needs of the organism, is entering upon the 
process of complete attainment. 
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If we consider briefly the inter-relation of these three 
elements in the value-judgment, in order to discover " what 
does the judging,” we realize that they are not mutually 
eirclusive, from a psychological standpoint, but are rather 
three stages of development, in diverse directions, of psycho- 
logical elements which remain identical throughout, each 
advance being due to a reorganization of the elements present 
at the lower stage. The group value-judgment, for example, 
is simply the greatest common measure of the individual 
gropings after pleasure, reorganized and facing in a new 
direction by making the satisfaction of the group, as such, 
dominant, so that the individual comes to seek satisfaction 
only in what gives satisfaction to the group. The pleasures 
of eating, e.g. become the pleasures of eatmg-in-common, at 
common tables, in the common spirit of service to the com- 
munity. So also with the pleasures of drinking, which have 
the added function of servmg as tests of character and value 
to the community.*" The pleasures of love similarly become 
transformed into something of almost religious significance m 
the service of the community. And so also with the other 
instinctive and habitual sources of satisfaction. They are not 
excluded from the personahty by the advances to the new stage, 
but are retained m a form which has been transfigured by 
the new group-spirit, the spirit of social service. 

So too in the case of the highest stage of all, the stage 
at which the bfe of instinct and habit becomes transmuted 
into the life of reason. The concrete instincts and habits are 
not repressed and driven below the threshold of conscious, 
purposeful, living, but are made over and reorganized by the 
new spirit, the spirit which seeks assimilation to the highest 
values ; and the philosopher-king who has seen the vision 
when he sets himself to introduce these jirinciples into the lives 
and institutions of his willmg fellow-citizens, does so not by 
negating and destroying their instinctive and habitual ten- 
dencies, but by reorganizing their waj^ of thinking, feeling, 
and willing, by turning the eye of their souls towards the 
bght.«i 

If we ask, then, what it is in the moral judge which 
actually does the judging, the answer is, and must be, that 
it is the whole of his experiences, so far as these exert influence 
upon cognition, reorgmiized by being based upon principles 
yiiich constitute reality, and that a particular value-judgment 
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— e g. as to the comparative worth-whileness of the hfe which 
pursues knowledge, in contradistinction to the pursuit of 
personal honour or of personal riches — is a function of the whole 
experience of the organism, sifted out until each factor is given 
its full value, and brought to bear in concentrated form upon 
the problem in such a way as to reiwoduce, so far as is hunutnly 
possible, what would be the judgment of a complete experi- 
ence, of omniscience combined with omnipotence, of ultimate 
reality itself, upon the problem in question. Not negation, 
but fulfilment ; not exclusion, but complete and harmonious 
satisfaction of all the elements which fuse together to make 
human personality — this is the relation of reason to instinct 
and habit, in the judgment by which moral and other values 
are estimated in the case of the trained mind which alone 
is finally capable of jiassing such judgment. 

B Genesis of the moral judgment. 

We now approach the moral judgment from the genetic 
side, studying its development in the ideally perfect moral 
judge, in order to discover, clearly and distmctly, all the 
elements which go to the make-up of the perfect moral judg- 
ment. We study the ideally perfect judge, because the char- 
acter of the average man, who falls short of the ideal, contains 
only some of the elements which are found m the character of 
the man who has gone through the complete process of moral 
evolution, and also tends to contain certain elements which 
distort and warp the judgment. Finally, in virtue of these 
jxjsitive and negative deficienaes, the elements which go to 
make up the character of the average man are hkely to exhibit 
some form and arrangement which is different from the organ- 
ization which is to be observed in the perfect character. But 
It IS this organization and these elements which we wish to 
discover. 

We begin, following as far as fxissible the actual treatment 
in the Republic, with the birth and childhood of the future 
judge. ITie general aim of the regulations which surround 
the process of conception is the perfection of the coming 
generation, not as an end in itself, but as a means to the 
contmuance of the ethical commumty, as a means to its pre- 
servation and maintenance in a condition approximating to 
human perfection. The coming generation is to be, if pos.sible, 
not only more excellent from a moral standpoint, but also 
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more useful, of greater value to the community, than the pre- 
ceding generation. With this aim, only adults who excel both 
morally and physically will be especially encouraged towards 
undertaking for the State the service of parentage,®* The 
first element, then, which at birth itself enters the nature of 
the future moral judge, is phjreical strength and excellence, 
with a correspon^ng tendency towards that natural " good 
temper ” which depends upon health and strength,** plus a 
certain moral background, consisting partly in the general 
moral atmosphere which is the natural consequence of a good 
civic constitution,®* partly in the more special atmosphere of 
service towards the community, which surrounds the whole 
business of parentage, and partly in a duect tendency to mhent 
the moral as well as the physical characteristics of the parents. 

Once born, the first three years of the child’s life are to be 
devoted primarily to physical development, i e. to nutrition, 
physical growth, and mastery of the simpler movements and 
I^ysical adjustments to the environment. The nutrition 
is provided for, partly by the mothers, partly by especially 
suitable nurses, who relieve the actual mothers of much of the 
trouble which, in less well-planned cities, too often falls to 
their lot in dealing with very young children ®» The education 
during this period is not, however, exclusively physical. Not 
only is the general moral atmosphere and the attitude towards 
social service much the same after birth as before, but certain 
special tendencies which begin to show themselves at this time 
require moral direction. Young children, hke the rest of 
mankind, seek satisfaction and avoid dissatisfaction. With 
them, this general tendency expresses itself in a desire for 
simple sense-pleasures and an avoidance of jiain. Dunng 
the first three years, they tend to express these wants by 
crying, so as to attract the notice and assistance of parents 
and attendants. This tendency to cry whenever the child is 
afraid, or wants anything, may easily, if unchecked, lay the 
physical foundations for dispositions which, if further devel- 
op^, will become the vicious habits of excessive timidity, 
qaerulousness, and " bad temper.”®® The task of parent and 
nurse, during this period, is to prevent the formation of such 
habits. They must endeavour to develop in their charges a 
feeling not directed wholly towards the attainment of pleasure, 
nor wholly towards the avoidance of pain, but rather a general 
attitude tPW^d$ attaim'ng the " mean,” i.e. moderation in 
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the realm of pleasure-pain experiences, and espedally to foster 
such habits of feeling and action as tend towards the acqui- 
sition of manliness, self-control, and serene good temper 
The elements contnbuted by this stage towards the building 
up of character in the future moral ]udge are thus, in addition 
to the more vague and undefined attitude towards social 
service, physical strength and dexterity, plus a strong dis- 
position towards overcoming obstacles and acquiring the 
rudiments of manliness and good temper. 

The next stage is somewhat indefinite in extent, beginning, 
presumably, with the third or fourth year, and contmuing 
without absolute limit It is charactenzed especially by the 
beginnings of education proper, still, at first, at the hands of 
mother or nurse, and later at the hands of professional teach- 
ers.®* At this stage, education through the medium of 
literature and music is introduced The hterature consists 
chiefly of such poetry and prose as embodies the history and 
nobler traditions of the race ; the music consists chiefly of 
very simple accompaniments, upon such instruments as the 
lyre and guitar, to be used m connection with the songs and 
dances taught to the children — The immense influence of 
music and hterature upon the habits and dispositions of the 
growing child is fully recognized,** and the consequence is 
strictly drawn that only such art is to be permitted and en- 
couraged for educational purposes as is calculated, in the 
opimon of the best judges, to develop and strengthen such 
natural dispositions as friendliness, religious sense, dignity, 
self-mastery, manliness, justice, singleness of aim, love of the 
beautiful in every shape and form, and also certain tendencies 
which prepare the mind for the gradual development of 
reason.*® What is contnbuted towards the formation of the 
moral value-judgment by this trainmg is thus love of the beau- 
tiful, the goisd, and the true, a sense of acceptance and of 
famiUarity with all that is of permanent value in life, a basis 
in the habits of feehng and wilhng for a lofty type of idealism. 

Starting a little later than the education m literature and 
music, but, like it, beginning in early childhood and con- 
tinuing indefinitely,*^ comes physiciil training, including 
hygiene. This aims, first and foremost, at developing a sound 
bodily constitution and at strengthening its jxiwers of resist- 
ance to disease, by prescribmg a very simple and moderate diet 
and mode of living generally.** The special moral aim to be 
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kept in view throughout this process of physical training is to 
develop manliness and self-confidence in the growing child, 
taking care to correct and tendency towards roughness by the 
counterbalancing influence of music.*® The more general 
contribution towards the formation of a perfect moral judg- 
ment is stated to be the reserves of health and strength which 
are a useful, and indeed indispensable, basis for the arduous 
mental studies which come later. The physical training is 
thus surrounded by a general atmosphere of preparation for 
future social service.** 

Starting a little later than physical culture, but still 
beginning in childhood and continuing mdefinitely throughout 
life, with especial emphasis at the entrance upon physical 
maturity,** comes intellectual education proper, the defimte 
and continuous endeavour, by means of special studies, to 
liberate the intellect from a too narrow preoccupation with 
the sense-perceivable world, and to du^ect its powers gradually 
towards its own peculiar provmce, towards the apprehension 
of the intelligible world, the world of Ideas. This education 
falls into two parts. The preparatory portion, which con- 
stitutes a sort of prelude to the final hymn of dialectic, is a 
matter partly of moral, partly of specifically mtellectual 
training. On the moral side, it is necessary to liberate the 
whole conative system of action-tendencies which originate 
in instinct and are cradled in habit, from their natural pro- 
pensity towards excessive preoccupation with the world of 
sense-perception, with its inevitable interest in sensual 
satisfactions, the " leaden weights " which prevent the soul 
from soaring into the upper regions.** This hberation is 
accomplished, to a slight extent by the moral influences which 
we have already considered, but to a greater extent by the 
deh’berate application of a pohey of strict selection, only those 
who show imusual proficiency in moral development, in the 
control of instinctive and habitual action-tendencies by ideas 
— at this stage, of course, the ideas inculcated by their parents 
and teachers — as well as m such intellectual qualities as love 
of study, intellectual acumen, and sound memory, being 
permitted to enter upon the specifically intellectual portion 
of this period of trainmg.*' This testmg of character as 
well as intelligence, and the steady elimination of the 
morally, as well as of the mtellectually, unfit, ensures that 
intellectual and moral qualities shall develop hand m hand 
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in the select group of students who are being trained for 
leadership. 

The intellectual training which belongs to this p6nod of 
preparation, proceeds by means of a peculiar study of arith- 
metic, geometry (plane and solid), astronomy, and harmonics. 
These different subjects are studied contemporaneously, 
though harmonics is not commenced until the student has made 
some progress m astronomy, astronomy is not commenced 
until the student has made some progress in solid geometry, 
sohd geometry similarly presupposes a certain acquamtance 
with plane geometry, and this again presupposes a certain 
acquamtance with arithmetic. Up to the age of twenty, 
these subjects are studied sejiarately, so as to give the student 
a certain grounding m each. After that age, they are studied 
more in their inter-relations, and with an exphcit and avowed 
interest in their epistemological and ontological significance.*® 

The pecuhar element in this study is due to the object 
with which these sciences are cultivated. The aim of the 
educator here is not to turn out mathematicians and astrono- 
mers as such, but rather to use these studies as a means for 
effecting a certain revolution in the intellectual outlook of the 
students, as well as to develop their general mtellectual 
ability The usual interest in the sciences is practical. It is 
with the aim of solving some practical difficulty in the actual 
world revealed by sense-perception, that the average student 
enters upon theoretlc^ll studies. The inihtary commander 
requires a sure grasp of the elements of arithmetic and geome- 
try, if he IS to solve the problems of military organization which 
are certain to arise. The naval officer requires a certain 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, if he is to keep on 
his course during the mght. The musician who is to be more 
than the merest empiric, must have some grasp of the pnnciples 
of harmonics, and so with the other professions.** Theoretical 
investigation thus arises in connection with practKal difficul- 
ties, and is directed msiinly if not entirely to the removal 
of those difficulties. The problem once solved, the theoretical 
interest quickly subsides.*®* In the new system of education 
advocated by Plato, while the same general relation between 
theory and practice is present, the " revolution ’’ consists in a 
very much greater interest in theory, and m the postponement 
of the more important practical problems until a much later 
period, when the theoretical training is, at least m principle, 
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complete. This involves using practical difficulties in the 
world of sense-perception mainly as intellectual uritants, as 
concrete situations specially adapted for the awakening and 
continuous stimulation of intellectual activity, an activity 
which does not culminate in the first practical solution of the 
jiroblem, but is itself fruitful in arousing still further intellectual 
interest, until the scientific habit of mind is fully formed, and 
the intelligence of the youthful inquirer begins to feel genuinely 
at home in the world of laws and relations which can be appre- 
hended only by the trained intelligence.^* This preparatory 
stage terminates in a sustamed mvestigation of the mter- 
relations of the vanous sciences which have been studied, and 
is followed by a further stage of severe and sustamed reflection 
upon the principles which underhe the moral and religious 
life also, as a final step preceding entrance upon the highest 
stage of dialectic.*®* 

We must further note, during this preparatory period, 
the important social influence exercised by the students upon 
one another. The members of this leadei^p class constitute 
always a highly select group. The basis of selection is always 
physical, moral, and mtellectual excellence, with the physical 
element dropping more and more into the bachground, as 
a constant presupposition, and the emphasis passmg more 
and more to moral and intellectual characteristics. The 
members of this group thus enjoy all the advantages which 
attach to continued association and friendship with what we 
should call super-normal children, and to absence of association 
and familiarity with average and sub-normal children. In the 
ideal community, they have no home-ties,*®* but associate 
always with one another and with older members of the same 
special group, consecrated to the same special task, the 
development of the qualities requisite for leadership. On 
the negative side, just as they are kept ajiart from ansdhmg 
imperfect and defective in their curriculum, so they are kept 
separate from the masses, with their pitifully dwarfed and 
stunted souls and bodies, their vices and their tncky cleverness, 
their unreasoning hatred of things intellectual, their aimless 
wallowings in sensual pleasure and their meaningless ambi- 
tions and reachings after miscalled " power.”*®* On the 
positive side, the whole of their social We, with its common 
meals, common exercises, common studies, common dangers, 
and common joys, is concentrated upon the growth and devel- 
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opment of a special morale or community spirit, a spirit 
appropriate to the “ golden *’ class, with its ideal of service 
rather than ambition, and its sincere and flawless love of truth, 
goodness, and beauty. The effect of this comparative 
seclusion from the world, dunng their carefully sheltered 
childhood and youth, is to keep them a little chUd-like and 
unsuspicious on the one hand, somewhat easily deceived by an 
unscrupulous artist in lying, but on the other hand, this 
openness of spirit fits them for that higher insight into values 
which is denied to those who have played with pitch and drunk 
life to the dregs Their social hfe thus confirms them in 
their habits of manhness, self-mastery, and social considerate- 
ness, on the one hand, and, on the other, in their sheer joy m 
the keen play of intellect, in learning, and m aU spiritual 
excellence. 

One further element which is of great importance during 
tins period of preparation, is especially noteworthy. This 
IS the element of practical experience. Plato has no mtention 
to permit his select group to degenerate mto seminarists, 
idealists who are ignorant of the practical things of hfe and 
gauche, unable to mix easily with their fellow-men and to act 
as real leaders. On the contrary, he makes especial provision, 
while always retaining their orgamzation as a separate class, 
for practical, as well as theoretical traimng. In childhood 
and early youth, they are tramed m field-sports, such as 
huntmg, racing, and rnihtary exercises,*®® at first in play, and 
as spectators, but with the avowed aim of fittmg them m 
later hfe to defend their coimtry and its institutions m earnest, 
if necessary. The years from seventeen to twenty are given 
over almost wholly to these exercises, and certain mihtary 
duties are performed as need arises until the age of thirty 
Then, after an interval of five years devoted to contmuous 
reflection upon moral and religious problems,**® they are, at 
the age of thirty-five, agam “ sent down into the cave ” and are 
compelled to hold such offices as befit young men, such as 
certain magistracies and positions of military command, imtil 
they are fifty years old. The exphcit aim of this performance 
of civic and military duty is that they may keep up with their 
neighbours in practical address,*** and may fit themselves 
completely for what is to follow. Finally, after the age of 
fifty, when their training is complete, they accept, when theur 
turn comes, the hard duties of the highest public office in the 
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commonwealth, and devote themselves to the work of admin- 
istration, regulating their country, their fellow-citizens, and 
themselves, after the pattern of the Idea of Good, and super- 
vising the education of the rising generation of leaders, so as 
to leave trained successors to fill their place when they are 
called away.^i* What this element contributes towards the 
final character and personality of the moral judge, is experience 
in leadership, in administration, in handbag men as well as in 
solving practical problems, complete freedom from einy 
awkwardness and hesitation, and, on the moral side, the com- 
plete permeation of the action-systems with the spirit of social 
service, until it becomes second nature. 

It now remains to consider the final mtellsctual training, 
the training which raises the student out of the class of 
auxiliaries or junior guardians, who, while holding various 
positions as magistrates, are still at the level of " opinion,” 
into the class of fuU guardians, whose actions are based upon 
the insight and knowledge which comes upon complete 
achievement of the philosophic quest. This last stage of 
traiiung is undertaken at the age of fifty, and only by an 
exceedmgly small group, whose moral and mteUectual equipn 
ment is of the very highest, and all of whose expenences, 
including the mtensive study of moral and rehgious questions 
from the age of thirty to the age of thirty-five, have fitted 
them to take this final step.^^* 

What has been accomplished druing this period of pre- 
paration is the gradual makmg over of the whole nature of the 
students, so that their characters have come to be based, so 
far as this is possible at the level of opinion, upon the Ideas, 
and are thus abeady representative of the universe of values. 
The Ideas of manhness, self-mastery, and justice, have become, 
by long habituation and moral practice, constituent elements 
in their nature, and the Idea of wisdom has similarly, by means 
of their scientific training and philosophical reflection, become 
a central element in their personabty.^^* Furthermore, these 
Ideas do not re main m isolation from one tinother, enclosed 
in morally water-tight compartments, but have been associated 
together since early childhood, and so have become insepar- 
able. So much for the influence of habit. On the side of 
reflection, the leaders have already become accustomed to 
think over the interrelation of the sciences as pathwa 5 rs to 
reahty, and have spent some years of intensive study also in 
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the consideration of moral and rehgious problems, so that 
not only has their whole nature become an earthly habitation 
for the Ideas which together constitute reality, but there has 
also been some attempt at feelmg after some integration of 
the Ideas, in their embodiment in human nature, so as to 
convert the human copy into the reflex of reahty, assimilating, 
not only its elements, but also its organization, a feeling after 
some principle which shall transcend the limitations and oppo- 
sitions of Ideas embodied at the level of habit and opimon, and 
from Its new standpomt unify them and bnng them mto perfect 
harmony with one another. And this feelmg has begun to rise 
towards the level of reflection and of persistent, conscious 
search for such a prmciple. Only men wdio have developed 
a character and personahty which already is the Ideas m their 
interconnection and, at least to some extent, also m their 
relation to the Idea of Good, can really take this last and 
greatest step from their slumbermg and quasi-twihght vision 
to lull self-consciousness, so as to apprehend m a final way the 
inner meanmg of reahty, the prmciple which makes all their 
hfe clear and beautiful and one with the essence of value. 

While the preparation is thus largely a matter of develop- 
ment of personality, of moral as well as mtellectual trammg, 
consistmg of the unconscioas or semi-conscious assimilation 
of character to the structure of ultimate reahty, the last and 
flnal step, which leads to the vision of the Ideas as forms of 
the Idea of Good, is severely mtellectual, without direct 
assistance either from bodily habit or from an apprehension 
depending directly upon the activities of the boily sense- 
organs. It is necessary to use as startmg-points the masses 
of organized experience which constitute the departmental 
saences, and perhaps also the moral and religious institutions 
developed in the course of human evolution, which have 
already been studied m some relation to one another, and 
endeavour, after ascertammg the presuppositions, the accepted 
prmciples on which each science, as a separate department of 
action or investigation, rests, to transcend them, to convert 
what has been hitherto accepted into matter of mquiry, to 
seek farther for its ground m a higher and more rational 
principle, a principle resting, not on sense-perceivable fact, but 
on intellectually apprehensible Ideas. Hitherto the Ideas 
have been apprehended as empirical generalizations, as laws 
which brmg together large masses of sensory experience and 
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are verified by reference to that experience. The aim is 
now, to rise above this empirical basis, and endeavour to 
apprehend the Ideas in their full nature as Ideas, set free from 
the narrowing limitations of sensory experience, of the acci- 
dents of the here and now and of the personal equation, and 
apprehend them as true universals, as Ideals which can be 
appreciated only when considered as members of an ideal and 
purely rational realm, to which any embodiment in a merely 
physical nature, a nature apprehensible by am'mal and human 
sense-organs, is and can be only a faint approximation.^^^ 
Human concepts are dual in nature. On the one hand, 
they are matters of sensory and associational experience 
on the other, they participate m an ideal nature, in some 
luinciple which, at least partly, converts them into Ideas 
proper, members of the Ideal Re^m. When we abstract from 
the conditions of sensory experience, and set out upon the 
dialectical quest, the only path of investigation which remains 
is to consider what this principle is, upon which their nature 
as Ideas depends, the principle of ide^ty as such. For this 
alone is what is common to all Ideas, whatever the department 
of inquiry in which they have been discovered, and this alone 
can suffice to give them, considered as a systematic group in 
relation to its own law or principle, an absolute grounding, 
a grounding which does not point beyond itself to something 
yet higher, but transcends the questionings which attach to 
the merely bodily and human conditions of mquiry, and gives 
a final, ideally sufficient answer to the dialectical problem, an 
answer which will satisfy, not merely the intellect with its 
feeling for logical values, but also the moral, aesthetical, and 
reUgidus aspirations of humanity, and fur nish an absolute 
basis for the whole spiritual life of man.^^* 

That some such answer would fully satisfy the deepest 
spiritual needs of man, may perhaps be admitted. And fur- 
ther, that the principle of ideahty and value can be adequately 
reah'zed, if at all, only when the complete experience of the 
individual has been trained and developed somewhat as Plato 
prescribes, may peihaps also be admitted. But we could 
all wish that the inquiry should proceed further, and enable 
us, at least to some extent, to enter the completed experience 
of the dialectician. And this wish can be, at least partly, 
satisfied. The matter does not necessarily remain vague and 
incomplete, hanging in mid-air.^** Certain things which 
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the philosophical investigator will discover about the Idea 
of Good can be stated at least in a formally correct way, even 
though the full concrete realization of their truth and meaning 
may have to be left for the man whose whole life has joepared 
him to experience this final vision. 

Thus, in the first place, the dialectician will assuredly 
discover that this principle is of assistance to him in his search 
after knowledge. There is a certain correspondence, as we 
have seen, between the mental structure of the junior guardian 
and the laws of the ideally real world, and it is in virtue of this 
admittedly imperfect correspondence that the guardian, at 
this level of opimon and with the help of merely human 
concepts, of ideas which represent only the reorganization of 
large masses of an experience shot through with elements which 
satisfy sensation rather than the uncompromising demands of 
intellect, has been able to build up any semblance of genuine 
knowledge. The reason for this inadequacy is the unperfect 
nature of the correspondence in question. There is a gap 
between the system of Ideas on the one hand, and the distorted 
reflection of this which gradually emerges, through the medium 
of human sensation, in our own minds. The resultmg struc- 
ture, which we dignify by the name of empirical saence, is, as 
Plato puts it, more clear than mere opinion, but more obscure, 
less completely permeable to intelligence, than a true or ideal 
knowing would be.i*i^ If, then, by concentrating upon the 
strictly intellectual and formal element m knowledge, it 
becomes possible to perfect the form, to withdraw for a season 
from further sensory experience, and to think out in abstrac- 
tion the formal ideal of systematic consistency which would 
completely satisfy the intellect, it will be possible to use this 
ideal as a standard, by reference to which the previous cogni- 
tive experiences of the individual can be rearranged, in spite 
of their frequent omissions and inadequacies, so as to corre- 
spond, in their main lines, to the main lines of the new pattern, 
and can thus be made to yield their utmost of knowledge-value. 
The ideal once clearly grasped, and the nature of the gap 
between sense and intellect once clearly understood, the 
dialectician can set out, with a mental structure which has 
been reformed so as to be now identical in principle with the 
structure of the ideal world, to make over and reorganize his 
sensory experiences, to extract from them everything which 
in any way measures up to the ideal, and to arrange the 
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elemen<^s, thus extracted, in accordance with the arrangement 
of the ideal pattern, so that his labours will gradually reveal 
to him in detail, as well as m principle, the nature of the laws 
which constitute reality. From this point of view, the ideal 
principle may be described as the ratto cognoscentts, the 
principle which makes knowledge possible for the individual 
knower.^** 

In the second place, the dialectician will discover that this 
highest principle is of immense assistance for the conduct of 
life. The psychological springs of action are furnished by 
the large instinctive needs for such " goods ” as food, protec- 
tion, compamonship, and sex-satisfaction, as well as by 
innumerable mmor impulses.^*® Under the pressure of 
ordinary social hving, these originally somewhat diverse and 
chaotic impulses have become hammered mto some conven- 
tional semblance of principle and orderlmess. But the 
semblance is a mere veneer, and beneath the surface there is 
a fierce riot of seething passions, each waitmg for a chance to 
satisfy itself without much regard for the rest or for social 
conventions. This lawless, wild-beast element in our nature 
can be kept under, to some extent, by the force of law and of 
social opinion, in the case of the average citizen, if not in the 
case of the successful despot.^** But suppression of a problem 
by force is no adequate and final solution of the very real and 
very pressing difficulty The difiiculty arises from the fact 
that both individual impulse and social convention oppose 
one another as rivals for the same position . each claims to 
represent " reality,” to be actual and genume, the other bemg 
regarded as “ mere appearance.” The partisan of lawless 
living and the complete release of desire believes with a whole- 
hearted faith in Pan, For him, the instincts are alone real 
and according to the order of nature, while social and political 
norms are of merely " conventional ” significance, an un- 
natural imposition upon the impenous and self-justified needs 
of powerful individuals.*** On the other hand, the partisan 
of law and order is profoundly convinced that these are of a 
higher, more ideal nature, and that they have a more rational 
claim to satisfaction than the brute instincts and unnecessary 
appetites. For him, the State is more significant, more truly 
representative of reality, than the isolated mdividual, even 
when the mdividual is successful as a superman, and his will 
to power rises superior to all human checks,*** Finally, he 
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believes that, the universe being essentially and ultimately 
rational, a genuine, harmonious, and permanent satisfaction, 
not only of the social and gregarious instincts, but of the whole 
instinctive and emotional side of human life, is possible only 
when the ruhng force in hfe is reason, with its powers of 
organization on the one hand, and its kinship with ultimate 
reality on the other. 

Both sides thus claim for themselves the authority of 
nature and reality ; and that there is some degree of truth 
in both claims, no candid inquirer can altogether deny. There 
is thus, so long as the level of opimon remains untranscended, 
no way of solvmg the deadlock. Each side is convinced that 
it is right, and neither will give way, whether in the case of 
the mdividual man, or in the case of the State, which is but the 
individual writ large If the conflict is to be decided at all, 
some higher court is needed than that of instinct, passion, and 
convention. And a higher court can be reached. Both sides 
have something in common, viz. the straining after an ideal 
of human hfe which shall be not superficial and futile, but 
shall be truly in contact with reality, the genume, final, ulti- 
mate, highest reahty. The only possible pathway towards a 
solution of the conflict, towards the attainment of a point of 
view which shall be perfectly just to the complete facts of the 
situation on both sides, is to be found by abstractmg, for the 
time being, from the fierce passions and instmctive impulses 
aroused on both sides, including the passionate conviction of 
rightness, of being already in touch with truth and reahty, 
which each partisan possesses, and in investigating, dis- 
passionately and humbly, the element which both possess in 
common, in order to determine by an appeal to strictly rational 
standards the full nature of the ideal of social hvmg, the ideal 
or prinapie which shall reconale the opposmg elements and 
make them friends, 1*® a higher principle at which both were 
fundamentally aiming, though by different paths, a principle 
expressive of the true and ultimate nature of reahty m a form 
which can be used as a standard for social hving, a standard 
which every rational being, as such, can accept openly and 
without quahfication. By withdrawmg from the immediate 
pressure of practical needs, and by reflecting continuously 
and by an abstract method upon the nature of this social 
ideal, the seeker comes to realize that community of aim, 
commumty of final, underlying purpose, is the only pnnaple 
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can unite and harmonize the diverse instincts in the 
individual, and the diverse individuals in the commonwealth. 
Co-operation, each element, whether in the individual or in the 
community, doing all that it can for the service of the whole — 
i e. for the service of others as well as of itself, considered all 
as members of one and the same organism — ^is the only possible 
way of constructing a harmony which will work, which will 
bring mto effective functioning all the diverse elements, and 
will thus build up a totality, whether in the case of the indi- 
vidual personality or in the case of the commonwealth, which 
will express and bring out whatever of positive content, what- 
ever of reality, is to be found in the impulses and sources which 
push towards effective action, 

This ideal is based upon a conception of reality as a totality 
of elements which are all positive, though not devoid of 
"othernesses,” i.e. differences and diversities which, unless 
all are properly organized with reference to this one possible 
principle of satisfsdng all harmomously in relation to the 
totality as such, would negate one another.^* This concep- 
tion of the real universe as a complex organism, wherein every 
element has its own function, contributmg somehow to the 
life of the whole, and ffndmg its own deepest and most abidmg 
satisfaction, can be applied m a very direct ivay as a standard 
for the reorganization of our social livmg, as well as for the 
solution of our own more individual problem of attaining a 
umted and vigorous personality.^** Upon this conception 
depends immediately the ideal of a State which shall be a 
genuine organism, every element therein contributing all it 
can to the service of the State as a whole ; and this ideal 
contains the two important principles of (i) social service as 
the true spirit of the citizen, and (z) every citizen doing his 
own work, realizing his own potenti^ties, fulfilling completely 
his own natural and proper function, and finding, in loyal 
service of the 'deal community which includes himself as one 
of Its members, serenity of spirit and perfect satisfaction. 
Diverse functions involving specialization, umted by the com- 
mon spirit of service to a common ideal, the elimination of 
waste and useless conflict, and the development of the full 
resources of every member of the community — ^principles such 
as these bring out the full value, the utmost positive contri- 
bution to the enrichment of life, the closest approximation 
to the ideal reahty of things, which we can conceive. It is 
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in this sense that the Idea of Good is declared to be the pattern 
by which the philosopher-king will guide not only himself, 
but also the community, in the complex business of social 
Jiving.^** 

It is not only in solving his own personal problem, his 
search after a unified, concentrated life which shall develop 
in a vigorous, consistent, and useful way all the elements 
of power and value contained in his organism, that the dia- 
lectician will find the principle of ideality and value to be of 
supreme assistance. Not only does it furnish him with a 
standard for the improvement of social living and the advance- 
ment of saentific truth It is also of the utmost help to him 
in art and religion. In art — ^not in artistic creation as such, 
for that is a matter of inspiration, of surging emotion and 
uncritical frenzy^®* — ^but in artistic criticism, in estimating 
the value of art-works. The conception of the ideal universe 
as a vision which reahzes the utmost possible of positive 
beauty, the " science of beauty eveiywhere," becomes a 
standard by which he can estimate the greatness of artistic 
creations. The senseless embellishment of elements which 
are superficial and devoid of real significance, is put in its 
place,'** the claim of the artist who is merely a bold and skilful 
player upon our human feehngs, to be accepted as the inter- 
preter of the deeps of life, is roughly rejected,'®* and great 
art is recognized as the representation, in its own medium of 
rh5dhiiiic movements, whether free, as in the dance, or 
arrested, as when embodied m colours, tones, or words, etc., 
of the mterplay of elements which together constitute the 
highest reality, the world of Ideas umted under the Idea of 
Good. In this form it is the natural ally of science and 
morahty, and elevates those who axe susceptible to its fascina- 
tion and wizardry, out of the fragmentariness and littleness of 
the common places of life to an appreciation of their genuine 
and underlying unity with the depths, with the perennial 
sources of freshness and inspiration, tiie true beauty and 
reality of things.'®* 

& too in religion. The withdrawal for a space from the 
warring creeds and from the unworthy promises too often held 
out to the believer who will surrender himself wholly, and the 
sustained philosophical reflection upon the idea of the God and 
Father of all, gradually leads to the development of the 
conception of a Spirit who is the living coimterpart of the 
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principle of ideality, who is in very sooth the universe in which 
we live and move, but is no mere concept or bloodless category, 
but a livmg Spirit, the Spirit of goodness, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, and power, the Spirit who is reality in its own 
hving.^*^ This conception once attained, the dialectician will 
be able to set about the reform of received creeds, which 
worship the Father of all in forms and ceremomes into which 
superstition, self-seeking, and folly have gradually found their 
way, and will regard as the essence of true reh^ous worship 
and self-surrender, the yearning after assimilation to God, the 
sustained attempt to live a God-like hfe here on earth, and 
the hope of hereafter living a more perfect, more real and 
God-like hfe in heaven.^** 

Such, then, is the nature of the Idea of Good, and such are 
some of the principles which the trained seeker after the wisdom 
which comes from a knowledge of ultimate reality will discover 
But the discovery is no tenuous abstraction, no withdrawal 
from life to monastic seclusion. It is the hving completion 
of the years of preparation through which the student has 
passed, the culmination of his living, the contmuation, with 
complete self-consciousness, of the life which he has been living 
already in the lower phase of incomplete awareness. It is 
in his life, m every pulse and throb of his blood, in his brain, 
heart, and hand, in his planning, his feehng, and his acting, 
that the Idea of Good has come to have its local habitation, 
and, through him, in the commuraty also which has tramed 
hun to lead them into the nght way. The final prmciple 
which he discovers is thus the true life of the community itself, 
the human copy of that higher, complete, and absolute hfe 
which is reality itself, the life of God. 

This vision realized, we may now ask what this final 
stage of traiiung has added to the elements which go to make 
up the moral judgment. In the first place, it has taken away 
the blindness, the gropmg, the baffled feeling inseparable from 
the stage of opinion, and has substituted for it a clearness of 
outlook, a sureness of grasp upon moral criteria, a breadth and 
depth of insight, which are illuminating to the highest degree 
and bring with them a measured calmness of spirit, a peace 
and certainty with regard to the issues of life, which make 
the philosopher finally at home in a umverse to which he now 
not only feels, but knows, himself to be spiritually akin. In 
the second place, the new experience is a deepening of self- 
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consaoiisness, an awareness of his own deepest Self, an under- 
standing of what has been slowly developing within him 
through the long years of preparation, a recognition of his 
great powers and an acceptance of the great responsibilities 
which these powers entail, a full comprehension of his place 
and function in the scheme of thmgs, includmg not only his 
relation to his fellow-men, but also his relabon to God and 
the unseen world of Ideas. What is new, then, is this deeper 
and clearer knowledge of Self and of the Umverse, and, m the 
light of this new knowledge, a more profound understandmg 
ot hfe, and a key by the help of which he can solve the problems 
of conduct, not only for himself, but also for the commumty, 
and can thus enter, with others, into the higher hfe, into the 
peace and ]oy (eudatmonia) which come to those who walk 
steadfastly in the pathway which they know, with every fibre 
of their bemg, to be right. 

His training is now complete, and the guardian can pro- 
ceed to make moral judgments in the full sense. Just what 
elements enter mto his judgment ? What is it m him which 
does the judging ? The first and simplest answer is, that he 
does the judging himself, and that the elements which enter 
into his judgment are the elements which have truly entered 
into his Self These are the physical, moral, and mental 
elements already considered, the mstmcts, habits, and intelli- 
gence, so trained and ripened by social and educational 
influences as to have taken on the form and pattern of the 
ideal world, and to have become, so far as this is possible 
m an organism which retains to the end something ox its animal 
ongm, the human habitation and embodiment of the Ideas 
of Manliness, Temperance, Justice, and Wisdom, in the full 
harmony and umty which comes with attamment of the Idea 
of Good also. What " does the judgmg ” is thus the whole 
nature of the individual man, together with all the influences 
which have made his nature what it has come to be, the 
influence of hterature, art, science, and religion, the history, 
traditions, and aspirations ot the community, the whole welded 
together and transmuted into an adequate reflex of that 
Experience which we designate as Absolute. The judgment 
of such a man represents, then, not the chance reaction to a 
chance stimulation, but the nch experience of the whole race, 
sublimated and ideahzed until it represents, so far as this is 
humanly possible, the complete experience which is the life 
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and thought of God. What does the judging is thus the 
Absolute Experience itself, so far as the human organism can 
become a channel for Its expression, and what is judged is the 
human problem. The judging consists in analyzing the 
human situation which provides the problem, in comparing 
it with the Divine standard so as (i) to make clear its defi- 
ciencies, its falling short of that standard, and also ( 2 ) 
to point out the remedy and the solution, the steps which 
re-form its elements and bring our human actions into closer 
approximation to that Experience which furnishes the Absolute 
Pattern for human livmg. 

The conclusion of our synthetic examination thus con- 
firms the conclusion of our analysis of the moral value-judg- 
ment In both cases we have discovered that it is the total 
experience of the individual which, according to Plato, is 
concerned in passing judgment, the physical and instmctive 
basis, the social training and habituation to commumty ideals, 
the rational insight which forms the key-stone of the arch and 
makes clear to consciousness the kinship of humanity to 
Divinity. These elements are worked over, sublimated and 
transmuted, but not discarded, and the Divine Experience, 
which ultimately passes judgment, does so through the medium 
of the human organism, when this has been so trained under 
Divine favour as to become expressive of the whole experi- 
ence of humamty in its responsiveness to and reflection of the 
Ideal Experience which is God. 



CHAPTER V 


VALIDITY OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT 

t -^HAT human judgment upmi moral issues is liable to 
I error, has only to be stated in the Platonic Dialogues 
to meet with universal acceptance. The fact of 
conflict and dispute in such cases, whether we consider 
the direct recognition of this fact by such interlocutors as 
Euthyphro or Glaucon, or whether we note its exemplification 
in the sharply divergent opimons of Socrates on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of such thinkers as Thrasymachus or 
Callicles, is so obvious, that human fallibility in questions of 
moral valuation forces itself upon our attention and con- 
stitutes a genume problem. 

Moral judgments, then, are in some cases certainly and 
beyond doubt invalid, in other cases, they may possibly 
be accepted as valid. Upon what conditions does theur 
validity or invalidity depend ? Are there any tests which a 
careful thinker might apply in order to determine their degree 
of vahdity ? 

For Plato, the answer to this question is largely a matter 
of discovering a moral criterion or standard in the form 
of the moral law, the law accepted by the perfect moral 
judgment. This ideal law fumishes a standard, comparison 
with which sufliciently indicates the extent to which a par- 
ticular moral judgment approximates to, or falls short of, 
the law, and thus serves to measure, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the validity or invalidity of the moral judgment in 
question.* If we ask what the ideal principle accepted by 
the perfect moral judgment is, we have, in the Dialogues, 
various answers, e.g. umversal assent, written law, quantity 
of experienced pleasure, expediency, self-sufficiency, con- 
sistency, and objectivity. If we then proceed to examine 
these answers, we find that, in the end, they all resolve them- 
selves into a single answer. The final standard of value, 
in every case, turns out to be objectivity, or the degree to 
123 
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which a proposed course of action, or possibly a character 
under investigation, is patterned upon the ideal principles 
which, for Plato, constitute reality. These principles are 
expressions of a single ultimate principle, the Idea of Good, 
i.e. the principle of Value or Ideality as such, value and ideal 
or ultimate reahty bemg identified. A character or an action 
thus comes to have value, precisely to the degree in which 
it is based upon and tends to realize the principle of Value 
itself Understood in the light of this final principle, i.e. 
as expressions of ultimate Value or of the essence of Reality, 
universal assent, written law, expediency, consistency, etc , 
can safely be used as proximate standards, by which to 
measure the value of actions and characters m particular 
situations and from particular standpoints It is in this 
sense that they are used by the Platonic dialectician. But 
apart from such transvaluation m the hght of this principle, 
they belong to the region of “ opinion,” the region of twilight 
and moral bhndness, and cannot safely be used as moral 
standards at all. It is msight into Reality, or the ideal 
realm and its principle, alone, which enables the philosophic 
ju(Ige to make value-judgments which are reliable and valid, ‘ 
From a more psychological point of view, the moral 
judgment can be considered as representative of a certam 
quantity and quahty of expenence, and if we consider its 
evolution in the case of the perfect moral judge, we construct 
the ideal of a judgment so comprehensive and so profound, 
cis to transcend the sensory expen^ces of a single mdividual, 
and eventually to represent the concentration, upon the 
question at issue, of the whole of human expenence, refined 
and idealized as far as is humanly possible. The elements 
which enter into the moral judgment are thus the elements 
which have truly entered mto the Self of the perfect moral 
judge. These are the physical, moral, and mental elements 
discussed in the Platonic theory of education, the instmcts, 
habits, and intelligence, so framed and ripened by social 
and educational influences as to have taken on the form and 
pattern of the ideal world, and to have become, so far as this 
is possible m an organism which retains to the end somethmg 
of its animal origin, the human habitation and embodiment 
of the Ideas of Manhness, Self-control, Justice, and Wisdom, 
m the full harmony and umty which comes with attamment 
of the Idea of Good also. , What actually does the judging 
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is thus the whole nature of the individual man, together with 
edl the influences which have made his nature what it has 
come to be, the influence of literature, art, science, and re- 
ligion, the history, traditions, and aspirations of the com- 
munity, the whole welded together and transmuted mto an 
adequate reflex of that Expenence which we designate as 
Absolute. The judgment of such a man represents, then, 
not the chance reaction to a chance stimulation, but the rich 
experience of the whole race, subhmated and idealized tmtil 
it represents, so far as humanly possible, the complete ex- 
jienence which is the life and thought of God. This ideal 
furnishes a standard, comparison with which shows with 
reasonable clearness how far a particular moral judgment 
approximates to, or falls short of, its completeness and 
orgamzed concentration.® 

In both cases, the ideal judgment of the perfect moral 
judge IS understood, epistemologically, as a sufliciently vahd 
apprehension of the nature and structure of ultimate reabty, 
whether that reality is conceived rather as a system of laws 
and values, or chiefly as an ideal Expenence. It is thus 
ultimate reality which furnishes the final touchstone of 
human value-judgments. So far as the human judgment corre- 
sponds to the nature of what ts, the human judgment ex- 
jiresses the nature of reality, expresses the Divme judgment 
to which it has, by training and grace, gradually become 
responsive, and so far the human judgment is metaphysically 
vahd. So far, on the other hand, as it falls short, or diverges 
from the path, it deviates necessarily into insignificance 
and futihty, and so far as it goes further and contradicts 
the nature of what ts, it not only stultifies itself, but invokes 
against itself the higher forces of the universe. The ultimate 
standard, then, of the vahdity of the moral judgment, is 
furnished by comparison with the structure of ultimate 
reality. 

All this has been brought out in the precedmg chapters, 
and it has been recognized that Plato's position is at least 
formally satisfactory. The structure of ultimate reality 
would undoubtedly furnish an ultimate standard for testing 
the vahdity of our human attempts at moral judgment, at 
seeing as God sees. From the standpoint of G^, one could 
judge finally and without appeal. But while formally correct, 
a further question at once arises, as to the substantial and 
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material correctness of the view of ultimate reahty which 
is famished by Plato. The structure of reahty furnishes 
the touchstone. Well and good. But what, precisely, in 
princi|de and, if possible, also in detail, is the structure of 
reahty ? How, if at all, can we be assured of the soundness 
of the Platonic theory of Reality ? It is of vital importance 
to know this, and to realize clearly how far Plato’s teaching 
on this point can be accepted, and how far it has its limita- 
tions. The investigation of the validity of the Platonic 
metaphysic of morals is thus the object of the present 
chapter. 

Reality, according to Plato, consists of entities of a 
pecuhar kind, the Ideas or conceptual essences, and the 
structural pattern of reality is thus constituted by the relations 
of these entities to one another, a relatedness controlled by a 
single ultimate principle, the Idea of Good, i e. the principle 
of ideality or essenti^ty as such. We shdl therefore begin 
our investigation by making out a roughly classified list of the 
entities which constitute these conceptu^ essences, and shall 
then proceed to study the inter-relations of these essences, 
including in our study, not only their relations to one another, 
but also their relation to the hipest principle, the pnnciple 
of essentiahty. Having in this way discovered, as far as 
possible, the nature and structure of ultimate reality, as 
Plato conceives it, we shall then proceed to determine the 
validity of his conception in relation to possible human 
experience. 

The entities definitely recognized in the Dialogues as 
" ideas,” i.e. as conceptual essences which in some sense 
constitute the ultimately real, fall naturally into groups, 
representing the essences of : 

(1) natural phenomena (hair, clay, dirt, water, fire, heat, 
cold, etc.). 

(2) organisms (man, horse, ox, etc ). 

(3) artefacts (bed, table, shuttle, awl, etc.). 

(4) goods of body (health, strength, disease, weakness, 
good looks, pleasure, pain, etc.). 

(5) social and pohtical grods (high or low birth, wealth, 

poverty, private or public station, the ideal state, 
tyranny, etc.). 

(6) goods of mind (cleverness, dullness, knowledge, 
ignorance, etc.). 
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{7) moral ideals (good, evil, justice, injustice, temperance, 
wisdom, all virtues and their opposites). 

(8) aesthetical ideals (beauty, ugliness, “ the musical," 

“ the unmusical,” etc.). 

(9) the essential form of hfe, death, mortality, immor- 
tahty, the perishable and the imperishable, etc. 
{Phaedo io5d f). 

(10) categories and ideas of relation (one, other numbers, 
many, oddness, evenness, identity, difference, like- 
ness, unlikeness, greatness, smallness, equality, 
motion, rest, being, not-being, wholeness). 

(11) the idea of good. 

The above eleven groups are intended to cover the whole 
field of Being, from the reahties inadequately exemplified 
in the world of sense-perceivables to the realities more 
adequately expressed in the realm of moral, aesthetical, and 
religious valuings, and more adequately apprehended by 
non-sensuous, intellectual processes, culminating in the appre- 
hension of the " idea of good," the principle of reality itself 
Nothmg which is, is mtentionally omitted from the list,* 
and it may consequently be regarded as, at least in intention 
and in principle, complete. 

Before proceeding to discuss the relations of group to 
group, it is advisable to consider briefly each group by itself, 
m order to discover clearly and unambiguously ujxm what 
groimds it is placed in the Dialogues among the conceptual 
essences in which reality consists. 

(i) the first group, of natural phenomena, is considered 
m relation to a distinction between (a) absolute Ideas and 
(b) the phenomena which ” partake of tliem,” the Idea being 
consistently regarded as transcendent or “ apart from ” 
the phenomena. The question is raised, whether there is an 
absolute essence of such natural phenomena as fire or mud, 
etc., distinct from and " apart from ” the actual phenomena 
with which we come into sensory contact, or not. The 
platonic Socrates expresses a certain doubt and hesitation. 
On the one hand, he is inclined to attribute to sensuous 
phenomena none but a phenomenal existence, a reality 
purely sensuous, fluctuating and relative to our sense-organs, 
and entirely devoid of ideal essence.® On the other hand, 
however, when he reflects further, he is inclined to believe 
that nothing which has any kind of existence can be without 
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an Idea, in which case even sensuous phenomena would 
partake of some kind of ideal essence, would be the appearance 
of some underlying reality. The sequel to this discussion 
seems to indicate that, in spite of the Socratic hesitation, 
the second view is, on the whole, accepted by Plato.* Our 
general conclusion, then, regardmg this group is that there 
are absolute, transcendent Ideas of natural phenomena, 
conceptual essences abstracted from sensuous phenomena, 
such notions as Water-as-such, Clay-as-such, Fire-m-itself, 
as distinct from actually experienced concrete examples of 
water, clay, fire, etc., which only partially and imperfectly 
represent the ideal nature of such objects — ^much as a physic^ 
experiment, mtended to “ demonstrate ’’ the law of the 
conservation of energy, falls short of its complete ideal ’ 

(2) The second group, which includes at least all organic 
bodies, is considered partly m the same context. Socrates 
expresses a certain indedsion as to whether, over and above 
all actual human creatures, and " apart from ” them, there 
is such an entity as Man-as-such.* Here also the sequel 
appears to imply with reasonable certainty that, m spite of 
the Socratic indedsion, Plato himself would decide the ques- 
tion in the afiirmative. This is supported by the discussion 
in the Phtlebus as to the existence of such entities as Man- 
as-such, Ox-as-such, etc. It is there implied, with suffiaent 
clearness, that such entities retam a permanent core of m- 
dividuahty, " apart from ” changes in the realm of generation 
and destruction.® Here also, then, our general conclusion 
must be that of organisms such as man, ox, etc., there exists, 
as expressed m the class-name, a pimciple which holds the 
class together as a unity, a conceptual unity distinguished 
from and contrasted wi^ the multiphaty of sensuous par- 
ticulars in the phenomenal world.® 

(3) Concermng the third group, which consists of at 
least the Ideas of artefacts, e.g such objects as beds and tables 
made by the carpenter, Plato is very definite. The Ideas 
of such objects are given as examples of unity-m-multiphcity, 
a group which includes all artefacts and, indeed, extends far 
beyond them. “ Wherever there is a collection of phenomena, 
a “ many ” which can be grouped together as examples of a 
common principle, there is also the principle of organization, 
the " one ” or the Idea which is at least partially expressed 
in every member of the group. This is more than a mere 
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class-name. It expresses rather the ideal partially realized 
m the concrete embodiments which can be touched and 
seen. It is the ideal table, and the ideal bed, whose patterns 
are laid up in heaven, the principle of table-ness or bed-ness, 
which the carpenter endeavours to realize in wood or iron, 
and which the true artist should also endeavour to portray 
in his own medium, instead of contenting himself with copying 
the product of the carpenter’s art. It is sharply distinguished 
from the particular concrete objects which, in the phen- 
omenal world, only partially and imperfectly express the 
ideal nature. 

(4) The fourth group, representing what Plato frequently 
classes together as " goods of the body,” e g. health, strength, 
good looks, and their corresponding opposites, is nowhere 
in so many words stated to be transcendent, absolute Ideas, 
constituents of ultimate reality. However, in view of the 
undoubted facts, that (i) they come under the one-m-many 
principle just eiqilamed, i.e. represent the common pnnciple 
in terms of which many mdividuals can be grouped together 
as “ healthy,” ” strong,” etc., and (2) they constitute ideals 
for human choice, and are thus " patterns ” strikingly similar 
to the two great patterns of choice in the Theaeietus — which 
are certainly absolute Ideas— it seems reasonable, at least 
tentatively and unless we discover reasons which might 
inchne us to take the contrary view, to regard them as Ideas. 
The case of Pleasure presents, however, at least at first sight, 
a certain difficulty, inasmuch as it is at times apparently 
regarded as a genesis rather than an ousta But further 
investigation shows that this is a temporary, not a permanent 
pomt of view, and m view of the facts that (i) pleasure is 
frequently referred to as a tjqiical hfe-ideal,^® (2) the question 
IS senously discussed, whether or not pleasure is to be identified 
with “ the good ” — which is quite certainly an absolute 
Idea,^* {3) the " Ideas of Pleasure ” i e. the subordinate 
type-forms of pleasure — are discussed and to some extent 
subjected to the analysis of the dialectician, whose function 
consists m analyzing and synthesizing Ideas, and (4) the 
umty-m-multiphcity principle seems to apply to it, inasmuch 
as pleasurableness is the element common to all the various 
examples of the pleasure-experience — in view of all these 
facts, it seems necessary to recognize a certain ideality about 
pleasure also, especially, perhaps, m its purer forms. Takmg, 
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then, the class, “ goods of the body,” as a whole, we shall 
in what follows, at least provisionidy, regard the members 
of this class as constituting ideal patterns which have a 
genuine existence, which may be distinguished from and 
contrasted with the partic^ar concrete experiences of 
healthiness, pleasure, etc. 

( 5 ) The fifth group, which is constituted by social and 
political goods, is also nowhere as a whole stated to belong 
definitely to the world of absolute Ideas, as opposed to phe- 
nomenal realities. But, so far as wealth, burth, power, etc., 
are concerned, the same arguments apply which we found 
convincing in the case of the fourth group : (a) Each of these 
entities is a one-in-many, as wealthiness is a characteristic 
common to all members of the class ” wealthy,” (b) wealth, 
power, etc., constitute typical life-ideals, patterns of choice,^* 
and (c) the inter-relations and consequences of the members 
of this group, in their effect upon human character, con- 
stitute the subject-matter of moral science,^’ i.e. form part 
of the study of the dialectician, and are thus certainly to be 
regarded as Ideas ; e.g. the hfe of the tyrant, as contrasted 
with the life of the philosopher-king in respect of happiness, 
is even represented mathematically, i.e. as an Idea, for all 
numbers possess ideal quahty and the pohtical ideals, 
which are somewhat similarly contrasted with one another, 
are also presumably to be regarded as possessmg ideal quality, 
for it is defimtely stated of one of them, the Platonic ideal 
city, that there exists a pattern of it set up in heaven, i.e. 
that it IS a transcendent Idea." We shall therefore, at least 
provisionally, regard this group also as consisting of con- 
ceptual essences apprehended as ideal type-forms under- 
lying the various phenomena of social life, and as contrasted 
with the particular lives actually hved. 

(6) The sixth group is in a somewhat similar situation. 
The various qualities of mind exemplified above constitute 
a portion of the subject-matter studied by tbe moral scientist, 
who, whether as a departmental scientist, or as a dialectician 
who has realized the final vision of the Idea of Good, pre- 
sumably studies only Ideas. Knowledge, again, is subjected 
to a thorough-going dialectical analysis, and the results of 
the anal}^, i.e. subordinate t 3 rpes of knowledge, are definitely 
referred to as Ideas, and fiequent attempts are made to 
define its " nature ” or essence, so that we appear to be 
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jtistified, in regarding it as possessing ideal quality *® These 
qualities of mind also come under the one-in-many principle, 
and furnish one of the typical life-ideals, the hfe of knowledge, 
or the contemplative, philosophic life, so that, in spite of the 
undeniable fact that Plato nowhere refers directly and im- 
ambiguously to this group as a whole as a group of trans- 
cendent Ideas, it seems reasonable, at least at the present 
stage, to regard this group as furnishing conceptual essences 
or ideal type-forms, which are apprehended as underlying 
the varied phenomena of the intellectual life, exemplified, 
perhaps to an especial degree in the life of the ideal philosopher, 
and more or less adequately realized in the actual hves of 
educated individuals. 

(7) Concerning the seventh group, there can be no possible 
doubt. Good and evil, justice and injustice, temperance, 
wisdom, and all the virtues and vices are referred to, again 
and again, individually and collectively, as absolute Ideas. 
They are contrasted sharply with the realm of phenomena 
perceptible by the senses, as bemg unitary, permanent, and 
intelligible, as opposed to the manifoldness, the transitori- 
ness, and the fluctuating quality of sense.** In a word, they 
are, one and all, transcendent essences, ideals of Reason, 
mfinitely superior to the actual, concrete experiences of 
sensation, instmct and habit. 

(8) So too of the eighth group, which consists of aesthetical 
ideals, from the beauty or uglmess of personal appearance, 
through the beauties of science and conduct, to the ultimate 
science of beauty everjwhere, with its ennobhng influence 
upon human life.*® Here also there is no shadow of doubt, 
^auty is referred to, again and again, as an ideal essence 
far transcending the particular examples which may be 
observed in the phenomenal realm. It is the essence of 
beauty as such, the principle, participiation in which makes 
all pi^cular beautifid thmgs beautiful, but is not exhausted, 
or even adequately expressed, m any particular object, or 
in any group of particular objects. It has the higher kind 
of reahty, the " greater share of pure being ” which belongs 
to the ideal as such, and is sharply contrasted with the meaner 
realities (such as they are) which can be touched and seen.** 

(10) So far as the tenth group is concerned, the very 
nature of the objects referred to is such that no one could 
possibly confuse them with sense-perceivables. Umty, 
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duality, tripliaty, oddness, evenness, likeness, identity, etc. — 
such entities are obviously apprehensible only by the in- 
tellect. They axe of the mmd, mental, and axe used by the 
intellect in organizing sensory phenomena mto ssrstematic 
groups, groups characterized, e g. by some underlying 
" identity " of sense-quality, which is “ different ” from the 
" identity ” of sense-quality underlying some “ other ” 
group. Each of these “identities,” again, is “one,” and 
taken together they are “ two,” and, while “ different,” 
they may be either “ alike ” or “ unlike,” and, whether alike 
or unUke, they are one and all equally “bemgs.” Plato 
expresses their nature by saying that these entities axe 
universal elements common to all sense-perceivables, and 
apprehended, not by sense, but by " the soul herself,” i e. 
by reason or intellectual intmtion.** They represent what 
we should call categories and ideas of relation, and axe plainly 
ideal in character, i.e. non-sensory elements apprehensible 
only by the intellect. They have also the characteristic 
of being one-in-many, or universals. 

(ii) Concerning the Idea of Good, it is perhaps not 
necessary to state much here. It is the highest of all Ideas, 
and IS apprehended last of all, and only after a special training, 
and even then only with a great effort. When apprehended, 
it is recognized as the ultimate prinaple which makes clear 
every object of spiritual aspiration, and leads to a certain 
transvaluation of what was previously, in every department 
of experience, accepted as valuable. From the standpomt 
of science, it is the clear vision of truth, the adequate realiza- 
tion of the true form of knowledge, transcending the 
limitations of the special sciences, and pomting the way 
towards their final unification in a single, purely intelligible 
sj^tem of Ideas. It is the principle which makes knowledge 
possible for the individual knower, the supreme law of thought 
It IS also the principle which makes objects knowable, the 
supreme formal principle of things, the ideal of perfect logical 
consistency, expressing the cognitive inter-relationship of 
all knowable entities in the light of a single ultimate principle.** 
From the standpoint of conduct, it is the ideal of perfect 
social living, the formal principle which expresses the co- 
operation of every element in the social group, in such a way 
that each element contributes its all to the common good, 
the complete well-being of the group as a whole, and in so 
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doing, finds its own completeness and most harmonious 
development, its own perfect well-being and final satis- 
faction.*’ From the standpoint of art, it is the realization, 
in the medium of rhythmic movements, expressed, it may be, 
in tone and colour-patterns, of the ideal elements everywhere 
underlymg our experiences, the “science of beauty every- 
where,” which does so much to transform our living and 
make it more nearly what it might be, a thing of beauty, 
a umversaUzed aesthetic joyousness.*® So too from the 
standpoint of religion, the Idea of Good is the supreme object 
of worship, the supreme pnnciple of reahty conceived, not 
as an impersonal principle, but as a hving God, the Father 
of all, to whom men endeavour reverently to assimilate 
themselves, the Uving ideal of the God-hke hfe, inadequately 
depicted m the various religious creeds of the world, but the 
true and ultimate source of whatever meaning those creeds 
possess.*® That is to say, the Idea of Good, in general, is 
the pnnciple of ideahty, the pnnaple which gives value and 
significance to our expenences, the prinaple which lifts them 
above the level of passing phenomena, changes devoid of 
meaning, and endows them with something of permanent 
and abiding import, something of its own Reahty. As such, 
it IS a transcendent, absolute Idea, contrasted with the imper- 
manence, the fluctuation, and the insignificance, of particular, 
sensory experiences. 

By “ Idea,” then, in general, Plato understands the 
one as opposed to the many, the umversal as opposed to the 
particular, the intelhgible as opposed to the sensory, the 
absolute as opjxised to the relative, the me aning ful as opposed 
to the insigifificant, the idea as opposed to the actual, the 
ultimately Real as opjxised to the phenomenal. The true 
hfe of the spint is the hfe which rises above the barren 
trivialities of instinct, habit, and convention, to the full 
realization of the jiotentiahties of humamty, the realization 
which comes with the development of reason, of the appre- 
hension of the ideal, the permanent and abidmg elements of 
value withm experience, the realization of man’s co-partner- 
ship with God in transforming the actual into the semblance 
of the ideal, in making real upon earth the ideal city whose 
pattern is laid up in heaven, the city in which science, art, 
and rehgion combine to enhghten conduct and thus to bring 
about the salvation of humanity from within, so that men 
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at last come to live lives which are truly real, elevated above 
the particular, the mechaaical, the sensory, and the trivial, 
to the true home of the free sjmt, the dwelling-place of the 
Ideas, the City of God. 

& much, then, for what Plato understands by the Idea, 
That there are ever3where within experience ideal elements 
pointing beyond the limitations of our immediate experiences, 
such as these are, and that there arises inevitably tefore the 
eye of the soul the vision of a transmuted, ideally complete 
Experience, in which every element of value finds its place, 
all tendmg towards the living development of the ^^ole, 
and each realizing its full potentialities in complete harmony 
and fellowship with all the rest — ^this vision of the ideal hfe 
has furnished forth the substance of the faith of philosophers, 
of the interpreters of the thoughts of humanity, throughout 
the ages, and has been the comfort and the inspiration of 
leaders in art, science, and religion, and concerning its general 
validity for humanity there can be little serious question. 
Our immediate inquiry, however, for the present, is as to how 
Plato fills in the outhnes, how he views the mterconnection 
of the ideal elements m experience, what kmd of pattern he 
weaves as his final exfuession of the structure of absolute 
reality. 

That the various Ideas recognized by Plato must have 
some relation to one another, will be apparent from a glance 
at the list we have given above. Some of the Ideas, for 
example, fall into one and the same group ; e.g. the Ideas 
of hair, dirt, and clay, etc., fall into the group of natural 
phenomena, the Ideas of temperance, justice, wisdom, etc., 
fall into one and the same group, representative of moral 
ideals, the Ideas of identity and difference, likeness and un- 
likeness, etc., fall mto one and the same general group, which 
we have called “ Ideas of relation.” So, too, each of the 
departmental sciences studies all that falls within the scope 
of some one general Idea ; but what it studies, even m relation 
to sense-perceivable phenomena, is always Ideas ; e.g. it is 
the ideal diameter, the ideal square, etc., which the mathe- 
matician studies by means of his sense-perceivable figures,*® 
so that it is a group of Ideas which, as studied from the stand- 
point of a particular science, falls withm the scope of the 
general Idea of that saence. It is, then, at once evident 
that certain of the Ideas have something in common, in 
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virtlte of which they come under a wider, more inclusive 
Idea. 

A further glance at the hst will reveal the widespread 
presence of another relationship, the relationship of opposition. 
Though falling within one and the same group, certain mem- 
bers of the group are sharply distinguished from, and opposed 
to, other members of the group. Thus goodness, temperance, 
and justice, are sharply distinguished from, and contrasted 
with, evil, intemperance, and mjustice, althou^ these 
" opposites ” are also recognized as Ideas and as falling 
within the same general group of moral ideals.*^ So also 
identity, likeness, greatness, and being, are opposed as logical 
contraries to difference, unlikeness, sn^Iness, and not-bemg , 
and yet, though “ opposites,” they are exphcitly recognized 
as Ideas, and as belonging, just as much as identity, likeness, 
etc., to the same group, which we have named Ideas of 
relation.®* So also m the Platonic view of saentific investi- 
gation, it is usually and normally mamtained that " opposites ” 
fall within the scope of a single sdence, i.e. fall under a single 
general Idea.®® And a further glance at our list of Ideas 
will show that this land of difference and opposition is suffi- 
ciently evident in the other groups also. 

The relations just noted, which we may, perhaps, regard 
as relations of identity and difference, or, as Plato sometimes 
calls them, sameness and otherness, fall within the field of some 
one of the eleven groups which compose our list, considered 
apart from the other ten groups, m reference only to its 
internal organization. But it will also be sufficiently obvious 
that the groups themselves, when considered in relation to 
one another, either as wholes or as aggregates, are also related 
by way of identity and difference. By way of identity — 
for, as Ideas, i.e. as examples of the principle of ideality, 
whether in direct relation to the Idea of Good, or in relation 
to the diverse phenomena which they sum up and whose 
meaning they express, the groups as wholes, and also all 
examples of each group, have certain formal elements in 
common. They are, e.g. one as opposed to many, universal 
as opposed to particular, conceptu^ as opposed to sensuous, 
etc. By way of difference — ^for the group expressing Ideas of 
relation is clearly different from the group of social goods, 
or of goods of the body, or from natural phenomena or arte- 
facts. Formally, then, all Ideas whatever, whether con- 
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sidered as individual Ideas or as groups naturally falling 
together under a single "higher Idea,” are to some extent 
interrelated. Is it possible to go further, and to urge that, 
just as the individual Ideas which fall under one and the 
same higher Idea (e.g. justice, temperance, wisdom, etc , as 
falling under the higher Idea of virtue) are related in respect 
of content as well as of general form, so also some of the groups 
are related to one another in content as well as in general form ? 

All the above points of relationship are noted incidentally 
by Plato, and the question of the general mter-relationship of 
Ideas and groups of Ideas is definitely discussed in the Sophist. 
There it is declared that the dialectician who has learned to 
analyse correctly — le. following lines of deavage established 
in the nature of thin g s — will discover 

a. One form pervading a scattered multitude ; 

b. Many forms, existing only in separation and isolation ; 

c. Many forms, knit together into a single whole and 

contained under one higher form ; 

d. Some classes having communion with only a few other 

forms ; 

e. Some classes having communion with many other 

forms ; 

f. No reason why there should not be some classes which 

have conmiimion with all forms. 

A brief study of these distinctions is necessary m order 
to ascertain dearly what is mtended. The first division (a) 
is apparently a description of the general function of the 
Idea as such. Each and every Idea is a one-in-many, a single 
form pervading and uniting an otherwise scattered multitude 
of particular examples, as e.g. " furniture ’’ might be regarded 
as a general term pervading and uniting miscellaneous particu- 
lar specimens of furniture m an auction sale, or as the medical 
term “ bile ” or “ bihousness " serves to unite under a single 
head many symptoms which, in appearance, at any rate, 
seem diverse and disconnected.** 

The second division (b) seems to give rise to a serious 
difficulty, for, if the separation and isolation of the Ideas 
in this division is taken absolutely, we have a clear contra- 
diction to the division of universally pervasive forms (f), 
and there is also a lack of harmony with the well-known 
platonic position, maintained in this dialogue also, that the 
isolation and separation of conceptual elements is the negation 
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of all discoiirse and all reasoning.’* But in actual fact, if 
we may judge by the sequel, he understands the separation 
and isolation as relative, as motion and rest, e.g. logi- 
cally exclude one another, or as sameness and otherness 
logically exclude one another. The distinction is, then, a 
relative distinction, and is not mtended to imply that Ideas 
can be absolutely isolated, separated into logically water- 
tight compartments. 

The third division (c) recognized by the dialectician would 
be exemphfied by any of the departmental sciences, e.g. by 
geometry, which studies such ideal elements as the point, 
line, surface, diameter, square, etc., in their inter-relations, 
as coming under a single comprehensive principle and thus 
as bemg knit together mto a single whole.®' Another example 
would be the grouping together of such Ideas as greatness, 
smallness, equality, etc , identity, differences, similanty, dis- 
similarity, etc., so as to constitute a smgle class, included 
within the higher, more comprehensive notion of " umversals 
apprehended as common to all sense-perceivables,” or, as the 
discussion in the Sophist and Parmenides indicates, common 
also to many Ideas. Yet a third example would be furnished 
by moral science, which investigates the mter-relations of 
such Ideas as noble birth, wealth, high station, etc., and 
studies their effect upon character, according as they are 
vanously combined m varymg circumstances, thus knittmg 
together mto a single complex totality all these Ideas,®* An 
even more common example in the Dialogues would be the 
example of the various “ peirts ot virtue," viz. Justice, Piety, 
Temperance, Fortitude, etc , each of which is certainly re- 
garded as an Idea, but all of them are certainly regarded, 
in spite of difficulties, as linked together under the higher 
and more comprehensive single Idea of Virtue.®* 

The fourth and fifth divisions become much clearer 
(d and e) if we consider concretely, in relation to definite 
examples, what is meant. Artefacts, for example, such as 
beds and tables m the ideal sense, have " commumon with ” 
other Ideas in a relatively small degree. That is to say, they 
have certain points of contact which Imk them up with other 
groups of Ideas, but only to a limited extent. The Idea of 
Bed, for example, has certam points of contact with the Idea 
of Wood, or of Metal — or even with the Ideas of Hair, Dirt, 
Water, Fire, etc. — ^but such connections are obviously super- 
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fidal. unessential. So again, the Idea of Bed has some points 
of contact with the group constituted by the Ideas of organ- 
isms, e.g. with the Idea of Man. It has extremely superficial 
and unimportant points of contact with the Ideas grouped 
together as goods of the body or with the social-goods class, 
still more superficial and insignificant points of contact with 
the goods-of-the-mind class, or with the moral-ideals class. 
To the aesthetical-ideals class it bears a slightly more recogniz- 
able relation, and has a number of relations to such Ideas as 
greatness, smallness, motion, and rest, and is of course con- 
nected with the Idea of Good. Such an Idea as Bed or Table 
may be regarded as an example of the fourth division (d). 
On the other hand, as an example of the fifth division (e), 
such Ideas as the mathematical Ideas, and such Ideas as 
likeness and unlikeness, seem to have a more universal con- 
nection, or, as Plato expresses it, have communion with many 
other forms. These examples indicate, bnefly but perhaps 
adequately, what is meant by the intercommumon of forms, 
udiich furnishes so much of the subject-matter to be investi- 
gated by the dialectician. 

The sixth division (f) is exemplified, in the discussion which 
takes place in the Sophtst, primarily by such " higher Ideas ” 
as Motion, Rest, Identity and Difference (or, as these last two 
Ideas are treated in the discussion, relative Being and Other- 
ness), and also, perhaps, by such Ideas as absolute Being and 
the Idea of Good, llie upshot of the discussion apjiears to 
be that motion and rest are not strictly universal, but that 
identity and difference (or relative bemg and otherness, or 
relative not-being) belong to each and every example of 
ideality, the notion of absolute being, which is perhaps to be 
identified with the Idea of Good, apparently falling outside 
the discussion. It will be noted, however, that the universals 
which remain within the discussion have only a " relative 
being,” i.e. have meaning and reality mainly in relation to 
one another ; e.g. as good and evil are correlated in the 
Theatetus, so likeness and unlikeness are correlated in the 
Parmenides, and sameness and otherness in the Sophistes. 
The notion of absolute Being, however, i.e. of ideal Being, 
the form or pnindple of Being itself, which is presumably to 
be equated with the Idea of Good, is apparently to be under- 
stood as a single form which has communion with all forms, 
precisely so far as they are forms, i.e. on their formal side. 
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as the principle of formality or ideality which necessarily 
underlies each and every individual form or Idea. 

So far, then, we have discovered that, from the ideal 
standpoint, the whole of reality is akin. The ideal qualities 
apprehended by the dialectician as everywhere tmderlying 
our experiences, constitute an interconnected totality, a 
single ideal system. But as soon as we attempt to look more 
closely into the system, and probe into the intercoimection 
itself, we come upon a certam difficulty, which is disguised, 
perhaps, rather than elucidated by the statement that there 
is an " intercommunion of forms ” and that it is a large part 
of the dialectician’s task to investigate this intercommunion, 
with httle more to guide him than the formal certainty that 
some forms are universally present, others less universally 
— ^in a word, that he may expect to discover any and every 
degree of mtercommunion, from totahty to zero. 

In this difficulty let us, for the moment, leave the text 
of the Sophisies and PolUicus, and construct, from what we 
have learnt from the other Dialogues, the general ideal theory, 
in order to see if it will throw any light upon the precise 
significance of this difficulty of the inter-relatedness of the 
ideal qualities discovered by the dialectician. 

Each and every Idea, as such, is, as we have rejieatedly 
observed, in the first place, an empirical generalization, i.e. 
is a group of sensuous experiences so analyzed and synthesized 
as to become telescoped, concentrated, idealized, raised to a 
higher, supra-sensuous, power in the form of a concept, as, 
e.g the conception of the ideal bed-quality arises out of a 
number of empirical bed-experiences, by processes of abstrac- 
tion, comparison, etc., resulting in a certain symbolization 
and standardization of the experiences in question, and giving 
us, in the " bed-ness ” concept, something which the mind can 
grasp as an intelligible unity, something elevated above the 
sensuous flow of consciousness, a conceptual essence of meaning, 
colourless, shapeless, intangible, as Plato puts it. 

In this process, nothing of genuine importance has been 
omitted. The fluctuation, impermanence, uncertainty, and 
chaotic plurality of the sensuous experiences are gone, but 
every element of ideal quality anywhere contained in those 
experiences has been extracted by the dialectician and taken 
up into the final concept. The meaning of the sensuous 
expenences, and the meaning expressed m the concept, are 
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not two meanings. They are identical, with however this 
difference, that in the concept the meaning finds expression 
in a clear-cut form which not merely can be felt vaguely, as 
a part of the living stream of conscious experience, but, while 
still felt, is also known, distinctly apprehended by the intellect, 
the " pilot ” of the soul. 

Suppose, now, we take a second ideal quality, the Idea 
of Comfort," and let us assume that this concept has been 
obtamed from a number of empirical experiences, partly of 
beds, partly of chairs, partly of clothing, etc , in such a way 
that the bed-experiences, at any rate, are identical with the 
bed-expenences m the first case considered. This concept 
also is obtained by abstraction, comparison, etc., and results 
in an intellectuahzed, colourless, shapeless, intangible essence, 
which is not merely felt [erUM) as part of the bving-process, 
but is also grasped distmctly by the intellect. 

If we proceed to compare these two Ideas in order to 
investigate in the dialectical maimer how far they have " mter- 
communion,” we discover that in a certain regard they are not 
different from one another, but are identical. Both arise 
from sensuous experiences which are analyzed, synthesized, 
telescoped, and concentrated in such a way as to omit the 
fluctuation, impermanence, and uncertainty which are in- 
evitably bound up with the sensuous mode of experiencmg, 
and to retain, in consistent and harmonious inter-relationship 
within the limits of a single ideal unity, all the elements of 
meaning-value which could be extracted from the original, 
relatively more sensuous experiences. And further . this, 
which both have in common, is common to all Ideas without 
exception. One and all, they represent attempts at extracting 
from sensuous expenence all relevant elements of meaning- 
value, and at inter-relating these elements in such a manner 
as to secure harmony, consistency, umty, and the maximal 
development of ideal quality within the limits of the con- 
ceptual totality, the Idea, which results from these operations. 

That is to say, all Ideas without exception are examples 
of one and the same law, the principle of Ideality, the demand 
that every conceptual umty, as such, shall exhibit the maxi- 
mum of ideal qn^ty which is capable of being extracted from 
sensuous experience and expressed in consistently organized, 
systematic imity. But this principle of Ideality is, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere,^^ what Plato calls the Idea of 
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Good, so that every particular Idea is a particular deter- 
mination of the Idea of Good, is, on its ideal side, identical 
with the Idea of Good, taken, however, not universally in its 
full and final sense, but as being limited by being applied to 
a particular, limited group of sensuous expenences. 

Let us consider bnefly but more precisely what this 
means. The Idea of Good is, as we have seen from a logical 
pomt of view, the pnnciple of completeness and consistency, 
the scientific ideal of mcluding within one and the same con- 
sistent system every element of positive knowledge-value 
withm experience. From the ethickl and social point of view 
it IS the ideal of a social organism which calls out the complete 
development of every member in harmony with the com- 
plete development of every other member, each contributing 
its all to the common good. From the metaphysical point 
of view the Idea of Good is the conception of an ideal reality 
m which the positive significance of each element which exists 
is fully brought out m harmomous relationship with every- 
thmg of positive significance throughout the rest of existence ; 
it is the conception of an ideal existence consisting of the 
fullest and nchest development of the potentiahties of the 
umverse in a single, self-supporting system, with a complete 
absence of conflict, waste, pnvation, and negation. 

Let us now take a particular Idea, e.g the Idea of Bedness, 
and compare it with the Idea of Good The Idea of Bedness 
represents an attempt to extract from certam sensuous ex- 
periences everything which has bed-quahty, and to organize 
the elements so extracted into a single harmonious system, 
representing the complete systematic development of all 
relevant elements of meaning-value. That is to say, it is 
the principle of the Idea of Good, applied, however, not to 
the whole universe, but to a particular section of sensuous 
experience. The difference, then, between a particular Idea 
and the Idea of Good is the difference between the more 
particular and the more universal, i.e. more comprehensive 
and more thorough-going, application of one and the same 
pnnciple, the principle of ideality. Every Idea is, then, 
in principle identical with the Idea of Good, the principle of 
ideal or ultimate reality ; but, as being narrow and without 
comprehensiveness m its application, or as being superficial 
rather than profound, i.e. with the process of idealization only 
partially carried through as at the level of opinion,” it 
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falls short of being a complete expression of the ideally trans- 
muted Experience which is ultimate Reality. 

In the final analysis, then, there is only one Idea, the 
Idea of Good, the Absolute or Divine Experience. But between 
this and the lower limit of experience which is wholly sensuous, 
are to be foimd various stages of baman attempts at idealiza- 
tion, such as are noted in the theory of the " four stages of 
intelligence ” in the RepuUtc. Some of these, empirical 
generalizations at the level of opinion, are hardly to be called 
Ideas at all as they are more closely related to sensuous than 
to intellectual experience. But they pass by imperceptible 
gradations into Ideas at the higher level of opinion or lower 
stage of knowledge which is represented by the generalizations 
studied in the departmental sciences.** These need to be 
still further idealized by abstracting from their sensuous 
basis and gradually making them over in accordance with the 
formal demand for the complete and systematic development 
of all that is positive in their conduct until they are truly 
permeable to intelligence and have become transformed from 
proximate into ultimate reality. They are then Ideas in 
the strict or final sense? and it is with the ideal vision attained 
in this way, i,e. with the vision of the complete idealization 
of human ei^rience, the transmuting of &11 its baser elements 
into elements of beauty and glory, each realizing itself m its 
true place as related to the other elements which together 
make up the absolute totahty, that the philosopher-guardian 
proceeds to make over the whole of oiur expenence, working 
into our social institutions the principle of the Idea, and 
elevating our experience gradually, and so far as is possible 
for an experience which retains to the last elements of human 
imperfection, to the level of insight at which we become co- 
partners with God in the real work of the world, the full 
development of potentiahty, and the onward march of human- 
ity towards the progressive realization of the Idea. 

We are now in a position to ask how upon these premises 
one Idea is related to another, i.e. how certain sensuous 
processes partially idealized are related to certain other 
processes partially idealized, or to the same processes, perhaps, 
idealized from a diflerent point of view, e.g. how the Idea of 
Comfort is related to the Idea of Bed.** The answer depends 
primarily upon the standpoint of the questioner. From the 
standpoint of “ opinion ” or ordinary education. Ideas, though 
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all admittedly "ideal,” and thus resembling one another, 
are, on the whole, rather sharply distinguished from one 
another, and even a thinker like the Socrates of the Parmentdes 
has not adequately realized the gap which separates 
an empirical generalization hke " likeness,” " unlikeness,” 
“ greatness,” " smallness,” etc , from an Idea in the full 
sense. From this standpoint it is assumed that each Idea 
is itself and is sharply distinct from every other Idea, and 
it is not understood that an element of " difference ” or 
" multiphcity ” is retained in every such generalization. 
This position is not qmte consistent with the belief, expressed 
in the Sophtstes, that the Ideas " intercommunicate,” i.e. 
that, in spite of each Idea being distinct from each other Idea, 
they possess certain elements m common so as partly to over- 
lap and comcide , for if they possess certam elements in 
common they cannot possibly be quite as distinct as is 
assumed in the Parmentdes. In fact, a great part of the 
purpose of the Parmentdes as a dialogue appears to be, to 
convince " Socrates ” that in the Ideas as he understands 
them there is contamed a fringe or margin of difference or 
multiplicity analogous to the diversity and manifoldness 
which he recognizes as present m sensuous experience, and 
that accordingly, m the empincal generalizations which he 
accepts as complete idealizations, there is much of the con- 
tradictormess and fluctuation which is, to his mmd, as much 
a paradox m the ideal realm as it is a commonplace in the 
realm of sensation.** That is, the truth emphasized by the 
Parmentdes m this connection is, that the Socratic " Ideas ” 
are not Ideas in the highest sense, not complete idealizations, 
but retain, in that portion of their content which has been 
only imperfectly abstracted from its empirical beginnmgs, a 
mass of expenence which remains sensuous, unideahzed, and 
admitting of all the logical difficulties which are accepted as 
the inevitable attributes of untransmuted sensuous experience. 

At this level, then, which appears to correspond to the 
“ third stage of mtelhgence,” Ideas seem to be sharply distinct 
from one another, and a question may well be raised as to 
their inter-relationship, as in more modem times a conffict 
has been recognized between groups of experience organized 
under such headings as " Science ” and " Religion,” or " Art ” 
and " Morality,” or between such organizing principles as 
“ Mechanism ” and “ Teleology,” and the inter-relations of 
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such pairs of Ideas have been subjected to prolonged and 
systematic investigation. It is, in fact, largely to this method, 
viz. of investigating the inter-relations of sudi comprehensive 
generalizations, that the Platonic dialectician looks for success 
in rising out of and beyond the third stage of intelligence 
into the fourth,*® i e. to the realization that these generaliza- 
tions are not complete or final idealizations, and to the dis- 
covery of the unhypothetical first principle which underbes 
experience in genei^, and especially expenence as partly 
reorganized in these wide generalizations. 

When this final stage of philosophic insight has been 
reached it becomes sufficiently clear that each Idea (e.g. 
Science, Rehgion, Art, Morality, etc.) now represents the 
whole of philosophic insight turned in a particular direction, 
and it berames plain that, whatever the direction, it is one 
and the same insight which is represented in each of these 
cases, so that the difference and conflict which were noted 
at the lower stage of reflection cease, at the higher stand- 
point, to have any meaning, and the complete harmony m 
which the various aspects of experience now mter-penetrate 
and throw hght upon one another, has so transformed them 
all that there is now only one contmuous expenence In this 
single experience, the different Ideas, such as Art, Morality, 
etc., represent different directions of thought, different refer- 
ence-points for the concentration of the whole of expenence, 
and are related to one another as different hnes of mterest, 
ie. with the freest possibihties of overlappmg, interacting, 
etc. From this higher standpomt the dialectician is made 
free of the whole intellectual realm of Ideas, and can pass 
at pleasure from any one direction of thought to any other, 
secure in the insight into the Idea of Good, which illumines 
each pathway and enables him to surmount what, at the 
lower stage of reflection, constituted serious obstacles for his 
thought, opaque and impermeable to his intelligence.*® 

If we now proceed to inquire what, from the standpoint 
thus attamed, is the structure of ultimate reabty, we dis- 
cover that the question has little meaning.*^ The difficulties 
concerning the inter-relation of Ideas which appeared distinct 
and opposed to one another, vanish of themselves when it is 
realiz^ that such difficulties subsist only between incomplete 
idealizations, i.e. at a stage of philosophic reflection lower 
than the one now reached. From the new and final stand- 
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point, reality is envisaged as completely intellectualized, 
completely ideal, and consequently as possessmg only the 
structure which belongs to the nature of the intellectualized 
and ideal, as such. That is to say, ultimate reahty is identical 
with the Idea of Good, and its structural form is consequently 
nothing more or less than the form of organization. It is the 
ideal of unity-in-multiphaty apphed upon the widest possible 
scale, VIZ. to the whole of experience, the ideal of compre- 
hensiveness and consistency, the ideal of a totality of har- 
moniously mter-penetrating contents, or rather, the ideal 
of a smgle imified richness which is Expenence itself, raised 
above the sensuous to the intellectual level, and completely 
idealized, expressed in the form of a smgle, all-comprehensive 
and all-expressive judgment, in which every content of possible 
expenence finds its true and final place in relation to sdl other 
possible contents, and all differences, conflicts, and oppositions, 
which at the lower, more empirical level are so pamfully 
apparent, are transcended. They are overcome in the trans- 
mutation effected by the new umfication, the bringing of all 
expenences mto a togetherness, an inter-penetration, m the 
name of the single supreme principle of Totality 

This, then, is the Platonic view of ultimate, ideal reahty. 
In order to make sufficiently clear its concrete appbcation as 
a criterion in questions of moral evaluation, we shall follow 
Plato’s example, and shall begin with the mdividual wnt 
large, le with the community organized mto a city-state, 
before passing on to consider the moral judgments of the 
mdividual citizen as such. The first characteristic of the 
ethical state which is to be noted, is its unity Made up, as 
It is, of different mdmduals and classes, a strong natural 
tendency of the social group is towards disruption, towards 
the development of group-interest, of class-consciousness and 
ciass-legislation, expressmg itself in the life of political faction 
which was so marked a feature of civic livmg m fourth-century 
Greece. Such groups, as Plato never weanes of pointing 
out, constitute not one community but a plurality of cities, 
related to one another by way of hostile neutrahty if not of 
open warfare, and their notions of justice and virtue are 
simply unmeaning.*® But disruption, in every shape and 
form, IS " the enemy,” and, in opposition to this state of 
thmgs, the ethical commumty aims at true spiritual unity, 
in spite of the diversity of civic activities, and, in and through 
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that diversity itself, uniting the members of the state in the 
common bonds of social service and co-operation in citizenship. 

Each citizen is to realize his full potentiahties. The 
cobbler is to make shoes and to turn himself into a better 
cobbler. The farmer is to cultivate the soil and make two 
blades of com grow where one grew before. The potter is 
to turn himself into a better potter, the weaver into a better 
weaver, each realizing his “ idea.” But this is not to be 
understood in a too narrow and technical sense. The ethical 
community does not consist of a loose federation of diversely- 
interested, competitive groups of farmers concerned only in 
the production and sale of wheat, of carpenters concerned 
only with the ideals of a carpenters’ trade union, etc., of 
manufacturers of agricultural implements concerned only 
with the production and sale of their wares, each competmg 
against all the rest for higher wages, better working con- 
ditions, etc. On the contrary, it is only as genuinely inter- 
related, as belonging to a wider totahty which unifies all 
its members, that the farmer, carpenter, etc., realize their 
full potentialities. It is as citizens of one and the same 
community, as workmen who perform all that they do in the 
spirit of service of the common-weal, that tme co-operation 
develops, without which spirit the highest development of 
the farmer, weaver, etc., is impossible. The highest civic 
good is a certain commumty of feebng, a sense of belonging 
together for good or ill, not a matter of cold, logical or economi- 
cal calculation, but a warm, livmg sense of unity, such as is 
found in the best kind of family hfe.“ This is realized with 
peculiar vividness m the case of the guardian caste. For this 
is welded together by a certain morale, developed by the 
common work, common play, common social life, and common 
aspirations of the select group of community leaders. But 
right throu^ the commonwealth runs a bond of unity which 
binds together leaders and followers, the agreement, namely, 
as to which shall lead and which sh^l follow, the dvic virtue 
of temperance or self-determination.*® And throughout the 
whole group runs the living sense of commumty, of belonging 
together, the herd-instmct idealized into the social virtue of 
justice, so developed that each dtizen contributes his best 
to the common stock, secure in the realization that each of his 
fellow-dtizens is doing the same. This applies not only to 
guardians and auxiliaries but also to farmers, weavers, and 
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potters,®^ All alike are linked together in spiritual brother- 
hood, in virtue of their habitual sense of the Whole to which 
they belong, the ideal State in which they have their being, 
and to whose service they owe their full development as in- 
dividual citizens. 

So far as a social group exhibits the characteristics of 
unity and full harmonious development of the most diverse 
abihties in the service of the commumty as a whole, we have 
a phenomenon which corresponds to the Idea of Good, i.e. 
the ideal conception of ultimate reah'ty.®^ So far, on the 
other hand, as we have groups which exhibit diversity, as 
when the central ideal pursued is not the well-being of the 
community as a whole, but the amassing of wealth, the en- 
joying of sensuous pleasure, or the expressing of an anarchic 
sense of “ freedom ” — we have a manifest falling away from 
the ideal. When considerable masses of citizens organize 
against their fellow-citizens in order to secure a disproportion- 
ate share of the wealth of the community, or when large 
numbers of the well-to-do refuse to regard themselves as 
belonging to the group as a whole and thus as bound to serve 
its interests, but insist that they should be free to get from the 
service of others whatever appears to their narrow, anti- 
social egoism to be desirable, the community ceases, in fact, 
to exist. We have no longer one city, but rather a plurality 
of cities, not at peace among themselves, but competing for 
goods which they cannot enjoy in common, and riddled with 
conflicts, oppositions, and contradictions. Faction-tom, 
divided against themselves, unstable, an easy prey to assaults 
from without and the forces of disruption withm, they lead, 
by clearly marked and inevitable gradations, to the last and 
most miserable state of any social group, complete and tyranm- 
cal despotism. 

It is m some such way as this that the Platonic view of 
ultimate reahty can be used as a criterion or standard, by 
comparison with which we can decide whether a given con- 
stitution IS making for unity of civic spirit, fur an idealism 
which will develop each citizen to the full, and will bring to 
the community as a whole the free, ungradging, joyous service 
of every citizen, or whether, on the other hand, self-seeking, 
the egoistic grasping after power and opportunity, the futility 
of party strife, and a cynical disreg^ of public good, is 
slowly but inevitably tearing the group to pieces and un- 
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fitting it to contribute anything free, noble, and worthy 
towards the onward inarch of humanity. 

As with the State, so with the individual Each one of 
us consists of a number of tendencies which are at war with 
one another and threaten to disrupt the personahty Along 
with the sense for law and order which distmgmshes human 
bemgs from the other animals,** and furnishes the basis 
for so much which is characteristically human in our hves — 
e.g Art, Law, Morality, Science — goes what Plato designates 
as a lawless, wild-beast element, which, even m the best- 
regulated personahties, peers out in the dream-hfe, dis- 
regardmg our most sacred conventions and rejoicing m 
trampling upon our most cherished social convictions.*® This 
" concupiscent element ” is usually at daggers drawn with 
the more rational elements of our nature, seekmg satisfaction 
for its instinctive needs with an absolute disregard for an 3 dhmg 
but the immediate satisfaction of those needs It is especially 
and peculiarly opposed to the virtue of temperance or self- 
control, whetW at the instmctive level or at the more rational 
levels of opinion and philosophical insight, and endeavours to 
convert reason mto its mmister, so as to make money which 
Will procure satisfaction for its lawless desires, and by force 
and fraud to seek power m the community, m order, not only 
to discover means to its ends, but also to mdulge its appetites 
with impunity.®* Its last and final aim is to induce a self- 
sophistication of the reason which poisons our religious in- 
tuitions at the source, by spreadmg the belief that, out of 
the gams of S5^tematic wrong-domg in the service of " desire,” 
the Gods themselves can be bribed mto acquiescence.*® This 
spirit of materialistic self-seekmg is thus a strong, lawless 
tendency, directly opposed to our ethical, religious, and 
rational impulses, and the source of a fundamental conflict 
in our nature. 

Into this conflict a third element of major importance may 
enter, the “ spirited element,” with its tendencies towards 
pugnacity, vigour, and "character.” This is capable of 
taking sides with either party, and of actmg energetically 
either against the concupiscent impulses or against our more 
rational tendencies.**® And even as some sort of moral 
organization begins to develop, all kinds of conflict tend to 
make their appearance. Thus the dispositions (i) towards 
pugnacity and ( 2 ) towards tei>der-mmdedness, qmetness, and 
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sobriety, are opposed, not only at the level of instinctive or 
unreflective disposition, but also at the level of opinion, i e. 
even when they have taken on something of the nature of 
the two virtues of courage and temperance.®* And, finally, 
our mtellectual nature itself, rational though it is, may be led 
so as to serve ends mutually contradictory, as m the case of 
the burglar, or rascally lawyer, whose mtelligence is an 
instrument of evil,®’ as opposed to the case of the philosopher- 
kmg, m whom it is an instrument of good 

Thus we see that our human nature contains a multiplicity 
of impulses which are at variance with one another, so that 
the mdividual is naturally and almost mevitably at war with 
himself, not one man but two men or more, with diverse 
mterests and diverse characters, oscillatmg between different 
and opposed hnes of conduct, unstable equihbnum personified, 
swa)ang now towards reason and philosophy, now towards 
poetry and the fine arts, now towards wealth and grasp of 
power, and now towards sensuous enjoyment, a many-sided- 
ness scmtiUatmg and dangerous, fascmating, dazzhng, pecu- 
liarly Hellenic.®* 

Amid these conflictmg impulses, however, there tends to 
arise, in the individual, some dominatmg group, some complex 
of impulses which acts together as a unit and functions as a 
kmd of nucleus, introducmg its own type of organization 
among the other impulses, and eventually converting them 
all mto more or less reluctant mmisters to its own type of 
satisfaction. In certam cases, the ruhng complex consists 
of those impulses which are concerned with the acquisition 
of wealth. When this complex becomes dommant m an 
mdividual, it converts every other impulse in his nature into 
a means for acquirmg wccilth, or at least mto somethmg which 
IS not a hmdrance to that pursuit. Thus, in respect of his 
various bodily appetites, he will, of dehberate choice, satisfy 
only such as axe indispensable for the support of life, and 
these too only m such ways as assist to strengthen hun m 
his pursuit of riches. For example, so far as hunger and thirst 
are concerned, which are “ necessary ” appetites, he will 
satisfy these with plam fare, such as bread, meat, and water, 
rather than with the costly viands sometimes seen at the rich 
man’s table, partly because he shnnks from paymg out money, 
and partly because simple food is better for his health, and 
leaves him free to work hard.®* It must not be supposed. 
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however, that he has no craving for tasty and expensive 
dishes. On the contrary, he lusts after any and every kind of 
satisfaction, and does not hesitate for a moment to gratify his 
desires, {xovided that someone else will pay the cost. HiS 
self-restraint is exercised only when gratification would cost 
him money, and his motives are entirely sordid and ignoble. 
Appetites which are not essential to the maintenance of life, 
and, so far from being of assistance in money-making, are 
actually a source of considerable expense — ^these he will keep 
down by violent constraint, because and in so far as they con- 
tradict his dominant motive of spending nothing himself. 
The constramt is unreasoning, a battle between opposed lusts, 
between which there can be only a patched-up truce, temporary 
at best, as questions of virtue and reason do not enter into 
the confiict at all *• Again, from a civic point of view, he is 
entirely devoid of public spirit, and not only steadily refuses 
to compete for distinction and office, for fear of encouraging his 
own expensive appetites under the stimulus of rivalry and 
the struggle for civic victory,** but evades the payment of 
taxes, impoverishes his fellow-citizens by tht practice of usury, 
and, in general, devotes his great powers of work always to 
profit and hoarding, making mean and petty savings, from 
any and every source.** 

His mode of hving carries with it certain fatal conse- 
quences. The appetites which he refuses to gratify at his own 
expense, are, indeed, expelled for the time being, driven, as 
we should put it nowadays, below the threshold of conscious- 
ness. But, as there is no attempt to alter or educate them, 
they remain beyond the threshold, craving satisfaction. 
Eventually they tend to become unified in virtue of their 
common expulsion, and thus gradually and inevitably build 
up a rival complex, which in the end tends to get control of 
the organism, and thus finally destroys the well-organized but 
narrow complex of parsimomous impulses. The effort at 
dominance on the part of the wealth-seeking impulses thus 
results, after a temporary ascendency, m the creation of a 
powerful rival which ultimately succeed in overthrowing it, 
and the individual tends to lapse into an unrestrained and 
chaotic satisfaction of diverse appetites, one after another, a 
condition which differs from the original state of the indi- 
vidual mainly in that the lack of restraint now tends to be 
deliberate.** 
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Let us consider, as a second example of one-sided develop- 
ment of character, the case in which love of “ freedom,” of 
lack of restraint, becomes dominant. In this case, the 
function of the dominant complex is the somewhat neutral 
one of allowmg free play to any and every impulse without 
distmction. In fact, the organizmg complex equates aU 
impulses m respect of satisfaction-value,** and restricts its 
regulatory function to seemg that no one impulse, whatever 
its stren^h, succeeds m dommating the others for longer than 
a brief period. Like Dryden's Zimn, such an mdividual is an 
epitome of all sorts of man and is dehberately devoid of unity, 
everything by starts, and nothing long. First, all for music, 
then for gymnastic training ; now he idles, now he throws 
himself mto philosophical mvestigation. Now he devotes 
himself to pubhc life, adopting a pohtical or a mihtary career ; 
now he turns trader, and worships commercial success which 
can be measured m cold cash, with a marked tendency to make 
light of the laws and of all constituted authority. •* 

To the mdividual who hves this highly sophisticated kind 
of life, it appears to be, not one-sided, but many-sided, as 
he allows free play to every side of life m turn, as chance 
stimulates now this interest, now that. But as it is a matter 
of chance rather than of rational control, and as, m the 
kaleidoscopic changes and alterations of interest, all tendency 
towards permanent organization of character is dehberately 
eschewed, the controllmg complex gradually detenorates m 
power, and the individual, thus self-weakened, falls inevitably 
under the dominion of some one of the " terrible appetites " 
which, whatever its relative satisfaction-value, is more than 
equal to the other appetites in strength, and, once firmly m 
the saddle, is not easily unseated. As appetites which, when 
once released and entirely loosed from moral and rational 
control, develop to such a terrible extent, Plato names sex- 
desire, the craving for intoxicants, and other tendencies which 
he classes together as definitely pathological •• The deliberate 
purpose of maintaining neutrahty and setting free any and 
every impulse without distinction, results in its own negation. 
For it inevitably delivers the individual, with diminished 
powers of resistance, into the h:inds of some one of the great 
demons which it has succeeded in unchaining, so that the path 
to freedom via many-sidedness leads to slavery and one- 
sidedness after all.*’ 
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By disorganization, then, and sophistication it is not 
possible to realize true freedom and the development of every 
natural impulse. Let us proceed to consider, not complexes 
motivated by ambition, or lust of power, which, after a brief 
and hectic ascendency, similarly fall victims to the rival com- 
plexes which their one-sidedness has called into being, but 
the attempt at organizmg character in terms of reason and 
virtue. The training here consists, not in violent constramt, 
as in the case of avarice or anarchism or ambition, but m 
reasoning, in appeahng to the rational element inherent even 
in our appetites.** We seek to convince appetites A, B, C, 
that it is to their own advantage, as appetites which seek their 
own satisfaction, to give up the irrational attempt at obtaming 
satisfaction by a system of intemecme rivalry, and to sub- 
stitute for this senseless and suicidal struggle a consistent 
attempt at rational co-operation, at the development of a 
harmonious hfe-ideal which will find room for every impulse 
which tends to develop and enrich a comprehensive personality. 
Where an appetite needs to be restramed m the interest of the 
totality of which it thus forms a part, it is possible to appeal 
to our sense of the part-whole relationship, and thus to per- 
suade an appetite that it is to its own interest to accept and 
impose upon itself a certam degree ol restramt. This kmd of 
framing not only welds together our vanous impulses m 
harmonious co-operation, but welds them together in terms 
of the rational element which is common to all of them, and 
considers what is, upon the whole, advantageous for each, so 
that, in a hfe-ideal so formed, not only is there no permanent 
conflict of interests, but the rational element rules, and rules 
over uilling subjects, which are themselves rationalized and 
fully taken up into the strongly organized rational personahty 
which represents their ideal result. 

Their union thus represents, not a loosely organized 
federation of interests essentially competitive, a union external 
and liable on any occasion to disrupt and lapse into open co- 
flict, but an inner, spiritual, unity in which each element, 
originally separate to some extent, has grown together with 
the others into a single closely-organized nature, which acts 
as one, feels and thinks as one, and is a genume, hving, spiritual 
unity. •• Each of the elements originally separate, with a 
separateness capable of accentuation in the competitive 
struggle and one-sided development described above, comes 
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to lose its one-sidedness and exclusiveness, and takes on some- 
thmg of the nature of the other elements which are all growing 
together m the interest of the personahty as a whole. An 
mstinctive impulse, origmally capable of developing into a 
" terrible appetite,” by co-operatmg with the other impulses 
m rational hving becomes transmuted into an organic portion 
of the forces which are gradually buildmg up a strong person- 
ality which will take its part in the onward march of humanity, 
and thus reflect the nature of the ideal which is by these means 
bemg reahzed. 

In this transmuted form, it is precisely m the higher tjrpe 
of personahty, so organized upon ethical and spiritual prmci- 
ples as to take on the nature of ideal reahty, that every human 
impulse and appetite comes to realize its own highest poten- 
tiahties, and thus attains to true mweird freedom. The 
organization which develops by takmg up mto itself what is of 
positive value in every element in our nature is not something 
which acquires an external and temporary ascendency at the 
expense of creatmg some rival complex which will eventually 
overcome and enslave it. On the contrary, it grows stronger, 
more hberal and free, more permanent and assured, with each 
forward step it takes toward realizing the ideal, until at last 
each element has freely contributed its best and highest 
towards building up the personahty of the philosophei-king, 
the strongest and most valuable personahty possible for a 
human being, which reflects the whole value-experience of the 
race m its long upward struggle, and worthily assumes the 
position of leadership in the community. 

The development of a personahty of this type is definitely 
to be regarded as a gradual approximation to the nature of 
ultimate, ideal reahty. This may be clearly seen m two wa)^. 
In the first place, as representing the utmost possible develop- 
ment of each natural impulse m the mterest of the social 
organism as a whole, and thus as the maximal development of 
the potentiahties of the organism thus harmoniously attuned 
to social service, it approximates to the nature of the Idea as 
such, to the Idea of Good which constitutes ideal reality. In 
the second place, a study of the genesis of the highest type of 
character from birth to the age of fifty™ sufficiently shows how 
the natural organism gradually becomes responsive to the 
Ideas of courage, temperance, justice, beauty, piety and 
wisdom. By taking these up into its nature, it furnishes a 
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human habitation for the highest Ideas, and fills in the outlines 
under the influence of the best literature, art, science, phil- 
osophy, and religion. Literature depicts in worthy form the 
noblest traditions of the race. Art fosters the growth of 
insight into the ideal which everywhere underlies the actual, 
and thus transforms our sensuous experience into the symbolic 
apiwehensionof the highest realities.’’ Art possesses the further 
fanction of training our habits of feeling and thinkmg along 
the noblest Imes until the ideal has sunk into the mmost 
recesses of our being.’* Science disengages the intelligence 
from its sensuous envelope and prepares it to traverse the 
intellectual realm of Ideas from one end to the other.’* Phil- 
osophy enables the trained scientist and dialectician to raise 
his mtellectual vision to the contemplation of the Idea of Good 
itself ; and finally rehgion enables the livmg spirit of man to 
realize its kinship with the living Spirit which is the universal 
Ideal, the God and Father of all, and, in the illumination 
which comes of this fusion of livmg faith and knowledge, to 
hve the new life of assured blessedness, the peace and joy 
(eudaimonia) which come to those who have found their true 
and assured place in the bosom of Reahty, as co-workers with 
their Divme Archetype 

The development of a personahty of this type represents, 
then, an approximation to ideal reahty. Other types of per- 
sonality, which exhibit the dominance of some particular 
complex of impulses, such as the thirst for wealth, honour, or 
power, appear, in the light of this comparison, as one-sided 
perversions, tragically beside the pomt. So also the entirely 
mistaken attempt to be just to every natural impulse by 
equating the claims upon our good-will of each and every 
desire, and permitting each impulse to dominate in turn, as 
chance stimulates it into activity, giving up all positive attempt 
at central guidance and control,’* represents a distmet f alling 
away from the ideal. For in these cases, in place of complete- 
ness, we have one-sidedness, over-development here, under- 
development there. In place of harmony, we have conflict, 
open or disguised, culminating in the futihty of self-contradic- 
tion. In place of steady, forward growth, we have a period 
of ascendency followed by conflict, disruption, and the ascend- 
ency of some rival complex. In place of peace and joy we have 
uneasiness, scheming, unrestrained savagery m victory, and 
abject fear in defeat. Of these one-sided tendencies, some 
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are more orderly, more organized than others, and thus come 
nearer to the ideal. Others are more definitely weak, more 
obviously a prey to the blmd forces of chaos, and are thus 
further removed from the ideal 

The consideration of such comparisons indicates with 
sufficient clearness how the conception of ideal or ultimate 
realty is used in Platonism as a criterion or standard by which 
to test the value ot the individual personahty.’* It remains 
to make clear how the conception is used in moral judgment 
generally, and thu-s to discover upon what the metaphysical 
validity of moral judgments, in general, depends. 

Moral judgment consists in asking, in the case of a 
character or an action presented for evaluation, how 
far does it approximate to this ideal standard ? That is, does 
the action in question do full justice to the situation, does it 
bring out the maximal positive harmonious development 
of the organism in the service of the wider social and physical 
whole of which the organism constitutes a portion ?’• That 
IS to say, does the action or character m question, as a micro- 
cosm, reproduce the structure of the ideal macrocosm which 
is reality ? So far as it does, the action or character under 
consideration approximates to the ideal and is judged to be 
morally valuable. So far, on the other hand, as it exhibits 
looseness of organization, one-sidedness, contradiction, ten- 
dencies towards disruption and anarchy, it fails to exhibit the 
essential characteristics of the Idea, and is judged to be 
morally inferior, out of touch with the ideal reality of things. 

So much for the technical nature of moral judgment. 
But if we are to penetrate to Plato’s full meaning, we must 
look deeper, and realize that a moral judgment is always 
the decision of the moral judge. Not any ^d every person 
is capable, immediately and without a long process of develop- 
ment, of applying the moral standard in a way which will 
be valid. The moral judge, ideally speaking, is always 
understood by Plato to be a person bom and trained under 
ideal moral, social, physical, and intellectual conditions. 
His training gives him the mental and moral outlook of the 
finished administrator and dialectician, with a personality 
which adequately reflects the ideal nature of ultimate reality, 
so far as this is possible for a human being with the mechanism 
provided by the normal animal organism. The judgment 
of such a personality sums up all that has gone into his train- 
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ing, and thus represents the concentration, upon the pomt 
at issue, of the whole of human experience, organized and 
refined, idealized and transmuted, until it approximates to 
the judgment of God, Such an individual realizes folly 
his own kinship to reahty, and appreciates the spmtual 
significance of reahty with every fibre of his being. His 
judgment is thus no external, coldly intellectual comparison 
between (a) a formal statement of the nature of the moral 
ideal and (b) an action or character submitted for judiaal 
investigation, for an investigation which would take the form 
of cold intellectual analysis, methodical and complete, un- 
spanngly impersonal On the contrary, his judgment 
represents, so far as humanly jxissible, the warm personal 
appraisal of the action or character in the light of a complete 
experience, an exjjenence which is not narrow or sujierficial, 
not merely sensuous or emotional, not merely mtellectual, 
but broad and deep as humanity itself. And it is not merely 
comprehensive. It is an organized spintual experience, 
as completely uiufied as may be, and reflects, in its judgments, 
the jud^ents of humamty as a whole, at its highest and best, 
in an idealized form which approximates to the hvmg Standard 
of value, the Supreme Ideal of Experience which we designate 
as Absolute, as God. 

We should now be in a position to sum up the result 
of our investigations and give a suffiaently clear and definite 
answer to the question which furnished the problem studied 
in the present copter Our question was, given the diversity 
of moral opinions, and given the demand that comparison 
with the nature of reahty shall decide as to the vahdity of 
these opim'ons, upon what does the vahdity of the specifically 
Platonic theory of reahty and of its application to questions 
of moral value depend ? To answer tius question we shall 
re-state the results of our inquiries in two forms, (i) starting 
from the empirical, human side, and (2) starting from the 
transcendent, absolute side, so as to make our answer as 
clear, concrete, and adequate as possible. 

On the empirical side, every human judgment represents 
the concentration, upon some subject of interest, of the 
relevant experiences of the individual. Expenence con- 
centrated in intellectual form is generahzation, i.e. a certain 
stage in the development of what Plato calls an Idea. Judg- 
ment is thus the study of some subject of discourse m the 
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light of an Idea, i.e. of the expenence of the individual con- 
centrated and raised to the intellectual level which omits 
the fluctuation, vagueness, etc., of sensation, emotion, etc., 
but retains the full conceptual essence of the expenence 
m question. A moral judgment thus always represents the 
acceptance or rejection of some proposed action, or other 
object of moral approval or disapproval, in the light of the 
idealized expenence of the individual judging. The Idea 
used in moral judgment is thus never a cold, bloodless 
category, but always the full, hvmg experience of a personality. 

Moral judgments on one and the same issue differ, accord- 
ing as the idealized experiences of different mdividuals differ, 
or possibly as an individual makes a hasty, superficial 
judgment, instead of brmging to bear, m condensed form, 
aU that is of significance m his relevant expenences. 
Empincal, reflective comparison of such differing judgments 
in respect of their strong, as well as of their weak, pomts 
gives nse to the ideal of an experience which shall be (a) 
comprehensive and (b) adequately concentrated rather than 
superficial. For example, an expenence which could sum 
up the history of humanity and be representative of the sum 
of human wisdom would be wider, more comprehensive than 
the hasty judgment of the moment, and also more profound, 
more highly concentrated, more nearly expressive of the 
nature of the Idea. 

When we further remember that, for Plato, all expenence 
is expenence-of-reahty, we appreciate the Platonic position 
that reahty enters into our experience in more certam and 
unmistakable form, according as we leave the hasty, super- 
ficial, fluctuating, and vague level of sensuous and emotional 
expenence, and enter mto the more concentrated, higher 
reaches of experience which are expressed as Ideas appre- 
hended by reason. Reality enters into all our experiences, 
even the most superficial. But it enters more comprehensively 
and more profoundly, when that experience has been purified 
of irrelevant and mj^eading elements, and raised more nearly 
to the ideal level which expresses adequately the nature of 
reabty. In its most ideal form, we think of experience as 
being fully responsive to reahty, pulsating with the pulse 
of reahty, in the closest and most intimate interaction. 

So far, then, as reahty is m this way taken up into our 
experience, it follows that it is reahty itself that passes judg- 
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ment, accepts or rejects proposed courses of action, etc. So 
far as our experience, in the light of which we judge, has 
become widened and deepened, idealized until it takes on 
something of the character of Absolute, Ideal Experience, 
the moral judgments which we pass exjnress the final nature 
of reality, the knowledge and wisdom of God, and are meta- 
physically satisfactory. Elevated as such an ideal is, 
concerning its concrete and empirical, human status there can 
be no doubt, as no item in its content is other than strictly 
a matter of human experience. 

Let us now approach the question from the more trans- 
cendental side. Absolute or ultimate reality is regarded by 
Plato as God or the Idea of Good, the livmg essence of ideality 
and value, the Supreme Pattern of the ideal world, an ided 
expressed in determinate and limited form in every concrete 
Idea and ideal, but not, of course, exhausted in any one 
such determination. From the transcendental standpoint, 
each Idea is itself absolute, i.e. represents the concentration 
in a single determinate direction, of the whole, completely 
organized, absolute Expenence, experience organized to 
infimty. We can obtain a symboLc conception of what is 
meant, by comparing I'anous human ideas with the absolute 
Idea representmg the " judgment of Zeus.” Consider e.g 
the idea of a city. Human ideas, derived from our limited 
and imperfectly organized expenences of cities, represent the 
civic idea as a balance of diverse interests, held together by 
common needs, common fears, and a strong government. 
Such government we regard as representing powerful interests, 
and as furnishing, in its great opjxirtumties for self-aggrandise- 
ment, an object of envy to all would-be supermen.’^ In 
such a community, poUtical faction, organized, continuous 
group struggles, in addition to sporadic individual efforts to 
obtain the chief power, may well appear inevitable. A certain 
amount of crime, a great deal of futile, energy-and-time- 
consuming conflict, endless misunderstanding, ^tred, and 
malice, seem inextricably bound up with such an existence. 
With concrete knowledge of actual constitutions, such as 
the Spartan, Theban, Athenian, and Cretan, it is possible, 
after comparison, to work out the main lines of an ideal 
constitution. In such a construction, it should be theoreti- 
cally possible to overcome many of the actual obstacles to 
progress, and to release, at least to a considerable extent. 
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the energies of the citizens for more fruitful pursuits than 
industrial and political bickerings. But still, however great 
the good-will, and however exact the experience and know- 
ledge of the individual, such a construction would represent 
only an approximation to a truly ideal constitution. If we 
imagmed the whole experience of the human race concen- 
trated and brought to bear upon the question in idealized 
form, the result would probably be more satisfactory, but 
even m that case there would still arise before the eye of the 
soul a formal demand for something yet more satisfactory, 
for somethmg which should do more than approximate to 
the ideal, a demand for the ideal itself. Such a final ideal, 
representing the judgment of ideal Omniscience, is what 
is understood by the absolute or transcendental Idea, the 
Idea of the City which is " laid up in heaven.”’* The 
absolute Idea, then, in every case, is the Idea of Good, the 
hvmg principle of absolute value, m some especial and par- 
ticular reference, and thus furnishes inevitably a final and 
absolute standard, a highest and last court of appeal, for 
judgments which involve reference to ideals. 

It IS misleadmg to regard the mdividual absolute Idea 
as ” a thought m the nund of God.” Such a formula is at 
once too narrow and too subjective m colourmg. To adopt 
the language of the formula, God’s Mmd does not, for 
Platonism, consist of a plurality of thoughts. It is one 
thought, supremely complex, but also supremely organized, 
supremely one. Each Idea, e g. the Idea of Bed, or the Idea 
of City, in the absolute sense, is the whole of God’s Mind. 
That is why it is theoretically possible for the finished dialec- 
tKian to pass from one Idea to another, once he has, by 
adequate contemplation of the Idea of Good, become free 
of the whole intellectual realm.’* But the formula is not 
only too narrow. It is also too subjective. An Idea is 
never a mere thought. It is objective reality, entering into 
and giving significance to the mental processes of sifting, 
comparing, concentrating, etc., which have resulted in the 
human generalization which corresponds to the Idea. But 
the Idea itself, absolutely regarded, is reality m its own 
living essence, supreme reality, the ens re^issimum, an 
entity which has, indeed, full cognitive quahty, but is far 
more than merely cognitive. It is fully spiritual and fully 
objective, real m the realest sense conceivable. It is the 
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ideal element in existence, and indeed may be said to transcend 
existence, being, as it is, the supreme essence, of which ex- 
istence is a more or less empirical copy.*® As such, it constitutes, 
always and inevitably, the final Pattern to which a judgment 
which wishes to be of objective significance, in spiritual 
contact with reality, will seek to conform and assimilate 
itself. When, therefore, the philosopher-king, with a person- 
ality which has been developed until it represents a human 
analogon to the Divine Personabty, passes moral judgment 
in the form of laws establishing civic, judicial, and educational 
institutions it is ultimately the Divme Personahty, that 
ultimate reality, to which he has gradually made every fibre 
of his being, flesh, sinews, heart, and brain, organically re- 
sponsive, which IS passing judgment, and, through the instru- 
mentality of his legislative activities, passes over into the 
world of concrete human institutions, the empirical realities 
of social living. 

Upon what does the validity of this view rest ^ Its 
first appeal is to expenence, ordinary, human experience, 
and cannot be denied that the appeal is upheld, not only by 
our hopes, but also by the evidence of our senses m actual, 
every-day experience. We try, each one of us, to make 
sense of hfe by generalizing, comparmg, and abstracting 
the more universal elements in our expenence, and regardmg 
these as more fundamental, more essential, more trustworthy 
guides to action than the fluctuating sensations and emotions 
of the moment. We see in experience the working of general, 
universal laws and principles, and the only hope we have of 
making life better, settling it upon a more secure basis, is in 
the scientific manipulation of our expenences, the methodical 
sifting which results in verifying and substantiatmg our 
tentative hypotheses as to the nature of these fundamental, 
universal, permanent asjiects of experience. The hope that, 
by such investigations, we are gradually coming into closer 
contact with reality, and learning to take up reality into our 
hves to a greater degree than without such inquines, is 
definitely substantiated by the appeal to expenence. This 
becomes plam, not only if we reflect upon oiu: own individual 
sensuous experiences, but even more clearly if we glance at 
the history of scientific discovery within the last three genera- 
tions. The improved means of transportation, ot lighting, 
of mechanical power, of intercommunication, and also of 
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destruction, which have resulted from saentific investigation 
of the more universal elements in experience, have trans- 
formed, and are in process of transforming, the daily hves of 
each one of us, affecting us, as they do, at so many points, 
economic pohtical, social, religious, moral, that human 
life has become infinitely more complex. Life has become 
vastly more able to develop its resources and hidden poten- 
tialities, so as to be able to devote the results to the 
enrichment of humanity, and the forward march of the 
civilized nations of the world. It is true that the moral, 
pohtical, and religious development still lags behind the more 
technical advances ; for these depend upon the use of dis- 
covenes which have been made, lor the most part, not by 
ourselves, but by a very few out-standing mdividuals. It 
is, however, to be supposed that improvements in general 
education will follow which, in their turn, will also develop 
these potentialities for civilization, for better social living, to 
the utmost. The appeal to every-day, sensuous and emotional 
experience, then, togely supports the Platonic claims. 

The second appeal is to logic, i.e. to expenence, no 
longer accepted at the sensuous level, but refined, standardized, 
formalized, and raised to a level which admits of intellectual 
proof and disproof, a level at which mconsistencies can hardly 
remain hidden from the scrutmy of the tramed mvestigator. 
Here also the appeal is evidently upheld. The identity in 
pnnciple between all actual sts^es of human generalization 
on the one hand, and the ideal of generahzation on the other, 
is sufficiently evident. The ideal is to extract from the 
experiences generalized every element of positive content, and 
so to synthesize these elements in relation to each other 
that they come to constitute a true, harmonious unity, in 
which each element supports and is supported by each other 
element, all working in one and the same direction, the direc- 
tion of that totality which they help to form. The Idea of 
Good, the aspirations of humanity, and the generalizations 
from sensuous experience, from the highest to the lowest, 
are logically akin, and are clearly recognized as such by the 
Platonic dialectician.®^ From the logical standpoint, then, 
as well as from the standpoint of sensuous experience, the 
Platonic metaphysic of morals appears to be justified. 

One gap remains, a gap clearly and sharply emphasized 
by Plato himself. Human lope, after all, is itself only 
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generalized expenence, and between (i) the ideals constructed 
by our intelligence in conformity with logical standards, 
out of the materials with which we first become acquainted 
in sensuous perception, ideals which inevitably retain a 
certain empirical element, and (2) the absolute Ideas which 
Platonism conceives as constituting the essence of ultimate 
reality, a reality which lies partly within, and partly beyond 
our narrow human experience, there is a certain hxatus. 
So far as reality enters into our experience, both sensuous 
and logical, we can deal with it in a way which, from the 
human point of view, is satisfactory enough. But the absolute 
Idea which furnishes, as we have seen, the last and highest 
court of appeal, the ideal Experience which we conceive 
under the form of God, the Father of All, transcends our 
experience, even at its best and deepest. Our experience 
enters into the ideal Experience, and draws from it whatever 
significance our human thought and life come to possess , 
but it does not, and cannot exhaust the significance of the 
ideal Experience. The absolute ideal, on the one hand, and 
its highest reflection in idealized human experience, on the 
other, remain, in the last resort, disparate.** 

It is the recognition of this which makes the philosopher, 
at times, tend to despair of his task, the task of embodymg 
the Idea in human institutions. He has himself a correct 
grasp of the Idea, correct, that is, so far as it goes. But while 
formally correct, it is, and can be, correct in content only so 
far as the content of human experience reaches, and this 
has not, he seems to think, reached far enough. Our modem 
sense of die value of evolution, and the hope of indefinite 
progress, of indefinite development in approximatmg to the 
Idea, of building up a science and a civilization which shall 
know no final limitations, makes us still, in the mam, hopeful. 
But Plato himself has not our historical perspective and our 
faith in the continuity of historical progress. He seems rather 
to think that the highest points are reached by a few mdi- 
viduals in a single generation, and have to be re-discovered m 
subsequent generations. Of that continuity, whereby later 
generations can so build upon the heritage of the past as to 
advance still further, he appears to have no real sense.** He 
therefore tends, at times, to despair, and to magnify the 
importance of the gap which, no doubt, exists and has never 
yet been completely bridged. 
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Containing, however, as it does, an at least sufficient 
admission of the existence of this gap between the humanly 
realizable and the nature of the absolute Idea, an adequate 
recognition of the substantial identity of human generalization 
and the fundamental nature of reahty, and an insistence that 
only by founding our thinking and acting upon this reahty 
in methodic, scientific fashion can the hig^iest moral develop- 
ment of the potentialities of humanity be attained— this view, 
the Platonic metaphysic of morals, must be regarded as 
satisfying, not only our aspirations, nor only our logic, but also 
our eveiy-day experience, sensuous, emotional, and practical. 
That is to say, from every standpoint which seems relevant 
and legitimate, his theory appears to be, fundamentally and 
in principle, valid. 



CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION : THE MORAL CRITERION 

'^HE aim of the present chapter is to som up the results 
I established in the preceding studies in such a manner 
as to focus every ray of lUununation upon the question 
of the moral criterion, the distinction between good 
and eviL As we look over what we have discovered, we note 
that three mam concepts stand out as affording an adequate 
basis for distinguishmg good from evil These are (i) the 
concept of idealized human experience ; (2) the concept of 
ultimate reality ; and {3) the concept of value expressed m 
the principle of ideahty. What we have discovered concerning 
each one of these, considered apart from the other two, we 
shall now put together. We shall then proceed to sum up the 
three conclusions thus estabhshed, in order to see whether 
there is a single more fundamental conception which can 
express the truth estabhshed in each of our three mvestigations, 
and thus exhibit the final view of Platonic thought concerning 
the moral criterion. 


I. Idealized human experience. 

Again and again m the course of the precedmg studies, 
we have met with the view that human experience, m idealized 
form, constitutes the court of appeal m moral questions, 
whatever is consistent with moral and intellectual develop- 
ment being regarded as good, and whatever tends towards 
lower levels of acting and thinking being regarded as eviL^ 
All normal human beings have some kind of moral sense, and 
the moral judge par exceUmce, the philosopher-guardian, is 
only a man, bom and educated under conditions so ideal that 
he comes to represent human potentiality at its best. His 
judgments, then, which m questions of right and wrong are 
acceprted as beyond question valid, express human experience 
in idealized form. These judgments are pubhshed m the form 
164 
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of written laws, and these written laws are definitely used as 
criteria of good and evil. Not only the judges in civil and 
cruninal cases, and not only the censors m the matters of art, 
refer to these laws as standards, but the average citizen uses 
them as a kind of moral yard-stick, by which to measure the 
extent and direction of his own ethical development.* These 
laws are not absolutely final, but need to be revised from 
time to time, as conditions chmige. But it is the philosophical 
guardian alone who is competent to carry through the revision. 
He IS regarded by Plato as a personification of the moral stand- 
ard, and as definitely superior to any non-hving, non-human, 
impersonal statement of the moral criterion ® 

So too, m inquiring what it is about pleasure, wealth, 
etc., which makes men regard them as " good," we discovered 
that, m Plato’s opmion, it is only to men of character and 
insight that they are really goods. In the hands of men who 
are perverted or stupid, wealth and the other objects of human 
endeavours are evils. It is philosophic msight, the insight 
of human experience at its finest and best, which transforms 
these means-to-ends mto organic elements m moral and 
mtellectual hvmg, and thus gives them true moral significance. 
That is to say, the standard here, by which the value of the 
so-called " goods of life ” is determmed, is the hvmg standard 
of moral and mtellectual experience. So far as they are taken 
up into the higher hfe, pleasure, money, etc , are morally 
valuable , so far as they are hindrances to the higher develop- 
ment and tend to make us look downward, away from the ideal, 
they are evil.* 

Again, m investigatmg the concepts regarded by Plato 
as moral standards, we saw that " expediency or benefit ’’ was 
fiequently treated as furnishing such a standard. But this 
means that whatever tends to make men better as men, to 
raise human experience more nearly to the ideal level, as 
contrasted with what hsu-ms them as men, makes them less 
fit to play their part m the onward march of humanity, is of 
moral value, and the standard here is clearly the more ideal 
kmd of hfe, the hfe of moral and intellectual development. 
That IS to say, the cnterion here also is what we have called 
idealized human experience.* 

Yet again, m analjrsmg the character of the moral judge, 
and in puttmg together, in the order of their development 
the various elements which gradually make a strong character 
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capable of making valid moral judgments, we saw in principle, 
and to some extent also in detail, precisely how human ex- 
perience becomes idealized. We saw how the instinctive 
dispositions, the natural equipment which man possesses for 
making value- judgments, gradually turn away from the imme- 
diate satis&ction of impulse, towards developing a group sense 
of value, and thus become responsive to the demands of the 
social group as such. We saw further, how these socialized 
dispositions gradually developed in the direction of rationahty 
and philosophic insight, clothing themselves m Ideas and thus 
becoming truly idealized. In the final result, we observed 
how the whole knowledge and wisdom of the group, the 
history, traditions, and aspirations of the race, its science, art, 
and religion, all enter into the personality of the judge, until 
his judgments become representative of the highest and deepest 
thought of humanity, refined and idealized mto some sort of 
reflex of the absolute ideal towards which we men, in our long 
drawn out social evolution, have been slowly feehng our way.* 

Fmally, m investigatmg the vahdity of the Platonic 
value-judgment, we discovered that it is its appeal to experi- 
ence which constitutes its strongest claim. The appeal is 
always to human experience, especially m the form of philo- 
sophic insight, i.e. m idealized form, which expresses the 
universal reason, in which all classes of the commimity share, 
in proportion to the degree of their insight.’ 

When, then, it is stated that idealized human ex- 
perience embodies the moral standard, the cxpenence re- 
ferred to is, in the first place, human experience, instmctive, 
emotional, and practical, the impulses and social conventions 
which have made their appearance m the course of hiunan 
evolution. In the second place, this experience is idealized, 
worked over and transformed in two ways, (a) by condensation 
and concentration, so as to abstract from the fluctuatmg 
impulse or mood of the moment, to look before and after, and 
sum up the whole history and wisdom of the race, to express 
all that has been achieved by humanity ; (b) by sublimation 
and transmutation, by forming the structure of experience, 
as far as possible, upon absolute models, by transplanting into 
the growing life the ideal pnnciples of manliness, seU-determin- 
ation, social considerateness, love of truth, beauty, and God 
until, in the new form, human eiqierience comes to express, not 
only the past achievements of humanity, but also its ideals and 
aspirations, its soul and essence, looking steadfastly beyond 
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its achievements to the Source of whatever illumination has 
come to the race, looking to God, the Father of all In the 
third place, even vdien idealized, the experience remains human 
and personal, no cold mtellectualism, but a warm, hving 
realization of human experience in its maby-sided evolution, 
transmuted mdeed, but m its transmuted form retaining what- 
ever of value can be contributed, not only by science, but also 
by instinct, emotion, social convention, artistic and religious 
feeling, human experience at its deepest and best. As a 
human touchstone of human values, what higher or more 
vahd form of judgment can be conceived ? 

2. Ultimate reahty. 

The distinction between appearance and reality is funda- 
mental for Greek thought, and the characteristic work of Greek 
philosophy from the very first has been the search for the 
reahty which underlies the changing phenomena of nature and 
of human experience. It is therefore not surpnsmg that this 
reality should be regarded as the rock upon which humanity 
should seek a firm basis, and should thus be used as a final 
touchstone of value. 

Understood m this sense, the concept of ultimate reahty 
as a criterion has made its appearance again and agam in the 
course of our mvestigations. Thus practical moral experience 
has been praised as giving a reliable appreciation of the facts 
of life and the limitations of mere theorizing.^ So too the 
man of moral character has been recognized as a sound judge, 
on the ground that, as personifying the moral standard, his 
judgments are not subjective and capncious, but are objective, 
m touch with reahty. Finally, the philosopher, as an essential 
part of his trammg, studies the ratto essendt, the ultimate 
nature of reality, and definitely makes this his standard in his 
characteristic work of remodelhng human institutions. We 
have also, after somewhat detailed study, discovered that it is 
precisely the extent to which human institutions embody and 
express ultimate reahty, which gives value and significance 
to art, law, and science on the one hand, and on the other to 
such natural endowments as good looks, a sound bodily 
constitution, the possession of adequate means, etc. Left 
to themselves, the instinctive dispc^itions which constitute 
our natural equipment, pugnacity, timidity, the herd-instinct, 
curiosity, etc., are of merely subjective significance. They 
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work themselves out, bringing more or less satisfaction for the 
moment in the process. But if out of touch with the one thing 
that matters, reality, they remain mere gropings, re£ichmgs- 
out which terminate in themselves and lead nowhere. It is 
only in proportion as they are made over and transformed m 
such a way as to acquire objective significance, that they 
acquire value. For then they enable us gradually to transcend 
the stage of mere groping. The aim of life is to found itself 
upon reality, to take up reality into every phase of life and 
make it real, objective, an organic portion of the cosmos. When 
made over by the philosophical guardian, m the light of his 
vision of ultimate reahty, every element in human life can be 
utilized towards this end, and become worth while because, 
it can be transmuted into a channel for expressmg reahty 
itself.® 

So too in our study of the moral standards discussed in the 
Dialogues, we discovered that it is objectivity, or the degree to 
which the structure of reahty is reproduced m a character or 
situation, which is the decisive moment m each one of the 
standards such as universal assent, pleasure, expediency, etc. 
We saw that all human experience, even the most superficial 
and sensory, contains some objective reference, and that the 
method of analysis and synthesis, (a) in the factual form of 
memory and association, and (b) in the logical form which dis- 
engages the Idea, gradually concentrates and emphasizes the 
objective reference in question, until ultimately the concept 
of Reality itself as the final standard and court of appeal, 
summing up the essence of expenence and its aspiration, 
becomes clear to the philosopher, and is thenceforward used 
consciously, as the hipest standard of value. “ 

Again, in our inquiry into the psychological basis of the 
value-judgment, we noted, m the universal tendency to 
seek satisfaction, even at the sensory level, a certam distinc- 
tion between appearance and reality, and a consequent 
feeling after reahty. This is deepened by social experience, 
and the social estimate of values penetrates somewhat more 
reliably into the nature of reahty than does the satisfaction- 
seeking tendency of the isolated individual. Further deepen- 
ing takes place as the rational ideal develops of seeking for 
a satisfaction which shall be acceptable, not merely to 
individuals or to dominant social groups, but to an ideal 
90 ciety, a universally acceptable satisfaction. The new 
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method of anal}rsis and synthesis employed m the reahza- 
tion of this ide^ penetrates still further mto the nature of 
reahty, and finds, in the reality which it discovers, a final 
standard for the gmdance of our human search for satis- 
faction, in art, in social hving, m scientific mvestigation, 
and m rehgious aspiration. Throughout our moral develop- 
ment, then. It is reahty which represents the goal of our 
effort and the final standard of value.*^ 

FmaEy, we made a special study of the Platonic con- 
ception of reahty, and discovered that ultimately the real 
and the ideal are regarded as coincidmg, everything which 
experience m any sense accepts as real being related to every- 
thing else which experience accepts as real, and all being, 
m the last analysis, determmate expressions of the pnnciple 
of reahty itself. Ideal or ultimate reality is envisaged as a 
consistent S5^tem of elements, organized in such a way as to 
secure the utmost positive realization of potentiahty on the 
part of each element, m full h^mony with the positive 
realization of potentiahty on the part of each other element, 
the whole becommg fused together as a hvmg totahty, an 
ens realtssimum containing, m complete mter-penetration, 
all' fact and all value, and expressmg, fully and finally, the 
pnnciple of essentiality and value. Thus understood, the 
Platonic conception of ideal or ultimate reality is applied 
m a very practical way as a standard of value, asking, as it 
does, whether x (the situation to be evaluated) does or does 
not bring out the full realization of the potenti^ties of every 
element m the situation, in harmonious relationship with the 
fundamental values of life, whether it is consistent with wider 
social aims, and with the facts and values of the universe 
in general^* 

3. The Idea of Good, 

That the conception of value expressed in the principle 
of ideality furnishes a chief standard or criterion for estimating 
the mor^ value of actions or situations, we have discovered 
agam and agam. It will perhaps be suffiaent m this place 
to sum up in systematic form the conclusions reached m our 
earher studies. 

In the first place, in relation to the development of 
personahty, e.g fte ideal personality of the moral judge. 
Every hun^ idea is a generalization, a condensation of a 
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number of human experiences in such a way as to bnng out 
their essence, i e. to extract every relevant element of positive 
significance, and connect it with every other element of 
positive significance within the expenences of the individual, 
so as to bnng them aU together withm the unity of a single 
complex idea Moral development takes place (a) by the 
formation of habits, Le. by the repetition of certam types of 
reaction until the type, e g. the courageous type, the tem- 
perate type, the soci^y considerate type of reaction, becomes 
an organic part of the mechanisms of the individuaL This 
means that at the mechanical level certain generalizations 
m the field of reaction-tendencies are takmg place , (b) 
by the formation of habitual ways of thinkmg, the acceptance 
of soaal convention, i.e. of certain generalizations based 
upon the expenence of the group ; (c) by sustained reflection 
upon the raitonale of social habits and social ways of thinkmg, 
i.e. by an intellectual analysis and synthesis which hberates 
the nund from the restraining mfluence of habit and con- 
vention, now that these have served their purpose of im- 
plantmg m the nund a certain generalized structure, and 
considers clearly and consistently the pnnciples by whose 
aid an ideal structure can be developed, a structure which 
will embody, in concentrated form, the whole essence of the 
values attained m human evolution. In this process of 
embodiment, the habits of the mdividual are made over, 
and also our social ways of feeling, thmking, and acting, 
until we come to reah^, consistently and thoroughly, the 
essential principle of value, and make our hfe more nearly 
ideal than it could be without this re-organization. In 
this way, then, first in the mechanism of our simpler action- 
systems, then in our more complex habitual ways of social 
tViiTiking and actmg, and finally m a thorough-gomg philo- 
sophical reflection, m the light of which we completely re- 
organize our habits of thmking and acting, we learn to take 
up into our gradually developing personahty^* the essence, 
the concentrated values of expenence, the Ideas of courage, 
self-determination, social considerateness, and wisdom, fused 
together into a living, intelligent unity in the hght of our 
apprehension of the principle of ideality and value, the Idea 
of Good. Our personahty thus furnishes a human habitation 
for the Ideas and their principle, and becomes, so far as 
humanly possible, a hving expression of the Idea of Good, 
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the principle of realizing, in thought and in action, the utmost 
of value-essence which e3q)erience contains, and realizing 
it in rich, harmonious, concentrated unity. 

In the second place, in relation to the conception of 
reality. Each Idea represents the gathering together of 
the relevant elements withm eicperience, thus deepenmg 
the significance of the experience in question. As experience, 
for platonism, is always experience of reality, the Idea is a 
clearer and more profound experiencing of reality than is 
the vacillating and shifting sensuous and emotional type of 
experiencmg. The Idea, then, by condensing the sense of 
our scattered and superficial experiences, brings us into 
closer and more reliable knowledge-contact with reahty ; 
or, as this may also be expressed, reahty, which is always 
to some extent present even in our most superficial expenences, 
expresses itself m our lives more clearly and significantly 
in the form of the Idea. In the highest Idea of all, the 
pnnciple which expresses m a single, all-comprehensive, 
unity the whole meanmg of expenence, reality expresses 
itself most clearly and most significantly. That is to say, 
the final conceivable reahty and the final essence of expenence 
meet together in the Idea of Good. Ultimate reahty is the 
essence of experience, and expenence, at its deepest, is 
essentially and fundamentally reahty m its own hvmg. There 
IS, however, a certain gap in practice between reahty as 
humanly experienced, even at its highest and best, and 
reality as ideally, completely and finally expenenced in 
the absolute Expenence whidi we designate as God. Our 
human expenence is not completely idealized, and there 
always rises before our mental vision the notion of a com- 
pletely, perfectly idealized Experience, which contains, 
indeed, the full truth of our human expenence, but transcends 
it in dignity and power. This is the Idea of Good in the 
absolute sense, which comcides with the conception of absolute 
or ultimate reality, the conception of God.^* 

Thus understood, the Idea of Good, as a standard of 
significance and value, is clearly final. It is not possible 
to conceive of a more perfect and more ultimate standard. 
The reahty of thing s, the underlymg truth and significance 
of human expenence, and, further, the transcendent ideal 
of an absolute expenence which contains the full meaning 
of human experience in a way which goes beyond our human 
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powers of comprehension and fulfills the demands of the 
al»olute ideal — such a standard for distmguishing between 
good and evil is final This “ judgment of Zeus ” decides 
without appeal whether an action or character is or is not 
patterned upon the principle of extracting from experience 
its utmost of positive significance, its utmost of reahty , so 
far as it succeeds in so doing, an action or character is of real 
significance, of moral value. So far as it falls short of the 
ideal, it is devoid of meaning and reahty, and sinks into 
futility and insignificance, and is weak, pathological, de- 
generate, wretched, stupid, eviL 

So far we have seen that there are, in the Dialogues, 
three mam concepts which stand out as moral criteria — 
(a) ideahzed human experience, (b) ultimate reahty, and 
(c) the Idea of Good. We have set forth what we have dis- 
covered about each of these, considered apart from the others. 
It now remains to compare them, and to see whether it is 
not possible to sum up the truth which they express, in their 
difierent ways, in a smgle formula which will state the essence 
of the platonic position re the moral cntenon. 

One thing comparison shows us at once : these ap 
clearly different ways of expressmg a smgle essential meanin|g, 
however this should be formulated Idealized human ex- 
perience is (a) human and empirical , but it is also (b) ex- 
perience of reality. Reality enters mto it, and as it become^ 
more completely idealized, the reahty which enters into it 
approximates to the reahty which we have recognized as 
ultimate. Fmally (c) it is idealized as far as possible, le. 
expresses in hvmg, human form the Idea of Good itself. 
That is to say, regarded as a cnterion of moral excellence, 
human experience at its best is, so far as humanly possible, 
identical with ultimate reahty and the Idea of Good. We 
must, however, adimt it is identical with them, not m their 
final or absolute completeness, but only so far as they can 
be humanly realized. 

So too ultimate reahty and the prmciple of ideahty are 
conceived by platonism as identical, and they are certainly 
thought of as expressing the full reahty of human experience 
at its best. The only difference, so far as we can recognize 
difierence here, is that ultimate reahty and the Idea of Good 
are thought of as transcending the empirical reahty of human 
experience and the extent to which an ideal can be realized 
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by human bemgs. They represent rather the empirical reahty 
of human experience summed to mfimty, idealized beyond the 
highest point to which we, with our bodily mechanisms, can 
reach, a transcendent ideal. At the same time, we must 
conceive the idecd m question as not impersonal, a mere law 
or concept, but a hvmg ideal, a complete and final Experience, 
which IS more truly experience than are our human fragmentary 
attempts at expenencmg. Experience m its finally idealized 
form, the Expenence which is God. 

In attempting, then, to sum up the whole teachmg of 
platonism on this point, we must mclude experience, recog- 
nizing that the Idea is experience in its most vital form, and 
also reahty, appreciating the position that expenence, especi- 
ally m its higher condensation as Idea, is reahty, and that 
reality is Idea, is hvmg expenence A smgle formula which 
would sum up the truth of platonism on this pomt would be, 
e.g , the ideal hfe, provided that we understand by this the 
Divme Livmg (a) m itself, as the ultimately real and as 
the pnnciple of all reahty and all knowmg, feehng, and 
wilhng which is of genume significance, and (b) as the 
ideal for human aspiration, for one human attempt at 
making over our bodily medianisms, our habits of feehng, 
actmg, and thmking, until they approximate to the 
absolute standard {homotosis them). Understood m this 
sense, then, the Platontc cntenon of moral value »s the ideal hfe , 
the life which expresses the hvmg pnnciple of the Idea of 
Good, the life which is a channel for pouring forth what is 
ultimately real, reality in its own hvmg, the hfe of God. 
Whatever constitutes an organic portion of this, is real, 
significant, and morally valuable. Whatever fails to con- 
stitute an organic portion of the ideal life is so far unreal, 
insignificant, and morally worthless. This is the platonic 
criterion of good and evil. 




PART II 


THE MORAL CRITERION AND THE 
HIGHEST GOOD 

SCALES OF GOODS IN PLATONISM 

INTRODUCTION 

S O far we have studied the general moral criterion m 
Platonism, the standard for distinguishmg between 
good and evil. The object of the present investigation 
IS, remammg withm the field of goods which are recog- 
nized as such and conform to the criterion already discovered, 
to examme the relations of “ higher ” and " lower ” accepted 
m this field This mvestigation of the veirious scales or 
ladders of goods discussed in the Dialogues is preliminary to 
a final investigation of the " highest ” goods recognized by 
Plato, which are, for the most part, related to one or another 
of these scales. 

If we approach the Dialogues wholly in the empirical 
spirit of mductive mquiry, we find between two and three 
hundred passages which refer to such scales, and about fifty 
more or less distinct scales. Very many of these scales have 
at least one term m common, such as " w^om ” or " justice ” 
or “ pleasure,” but, as the other terms differ, such scales must 
be regarded as distinct. Distinct as they are, however, many 
of them are so clearly inter-related, that we can treat them 
together as distmct groups, especially in the case of scales 
which seem to be fundamental for Platonism, and occur agam 
and again, in the greatest variety of contexts, i e., are of more 
central and universal significance. Such grouping naturally 
occurs (i) in relation to a scale consisting of soul-body-wealth, 
(2) in relation to a scale of virtues, from wisdom, justice, 
temperance, etc., down to physical well-being, good looks, 
etc., (3) in relation to a distmction between pubhc and private 
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goods, (4) m relation to a distinction between mind or mtelli- 
gence, and all other goods, and (5) in relation to a distmction 
between divine and human goods. We shall proceed by 
making each of these groups the object of a separate, particular 
study, and, after having thus covered the entire field in detail, 
shall put together the results of our separate investigations, and 
draw whatever conclusions as to the scales and their significance 
for the Platonic ethics seem to be justified. 



CHAPTER VII 


SOUL — ^BODY — WEALTH 

O NE of the most frequently mentioned scales of goods, 
a scale not only current throughout the Hellenic 
world, but definitely accepted by Plato and empha- 
sized as of the first importance for moral hving, is 
the scale of soul-body, or soul-body-wealth. In the present 
chapter we shall first attempt to dis^ver precisely what Plato 
understands by “ soul ” and " body,” so as to realize upon 
what grounds the one is ranked higher than the other in the 
scale of values, 1 and shall then consider “ wealth ” m relation 
to the soul-body scale. Fmally we shall attempt to consider 
more thoroughly its significance for Platonism by relatmg it 
to a number of the other scales accepted by Plato. 

By “ soul," then, m the first place, Plato, like any other 
Greek, understands hfe, le the vital prmciple manifested in 
all entities which are regarded as hvmg, such as plants, aninmls, 
human beings, higher orders of bemgs.*» Not all these hvmg 
entitles have quite the same functions, and for the purpose of 
studying the value-scale in Platonism it is, at present, seldom 
necessary to leave the central pomt m the above list of entities 
endowed with life, i e. human beings. As the chief functions 
of such organisms, accordmg to Plato, are (i) biological, (2) 
social, and (3) cognitive, we shall proceed to mvestigate the 
nature of the vital principle m relation to these vital functions. 

I The biological functions. 

These are summed up m the terms nutrition and repro- 
duction We shall first mvestigate the meanmg of these 
terms for Plato, and shall then ask what the soul does m 
relation to these biological functions. For Plato these are 
the most universal functions of the hvmg organism, and are 
uniformly regarded as reactions of an mstmctive nature. 
Hunger, thirst, and sex arc “ necessary " appetites, funda- 
mental instmcts.® As forces which impel to action, they are 
without equal m respect of mtensity, and so wide is the scope 
177 N 
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of their interest, that they are declared to constitute the 
largest portion of the soul.* 

Let us take nutrition first. Food is, of course, essential 
to the continued existence and development of the organism, 
and, as such, has a proper place among human mterests. But 
the preparation of food, and the attempt to satisfy the im- 
pulsion of hunger, give endless trouble. The student is drawn 
from his studies and compelled, for the time bemg, to leave 
philosophic contemplation and turn the eye of his soul down- 
wards. There is even serious danger to temperance and self- 
control in our strong natural mterest m eating. Gluttony, 
one of the commonest of vicious habits, is easily acquired, and 
is mcompatible with the higher development of the organism.* 
So much for the individual. For the gioup, there are further 
complications. To secure a contmued and adequate food 
supply for the group, measures are necessary which leave a 
very definite stamp upon the laws aiid structure of the com- 
munity. Agriculture on the one hand, markets and retail 
trade on the other, together with all the supervision and regula- 
tions which these necessarily involve , the wholesale exchange 
of commodities with other communities, with the corollary of 
a transportation system on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a probable development m the direction of diplomacy if not 
of war with competing groups ; such are a few of the elements 
which necessarily impress themselves upon the laws and cmc 
structure of the community m relation to this one requirement 
of food.* 

So also with thirst. In itself, this is a " necessary ” 
appetite, and its reasonable satisfaction, like the reasonable 
satisfaction of our hunger-mstmcts, is subservient to health 
and the higher development of the organism. The Hellemc 
habit, however, of holding symposia — a practice observed 
perhaps m the Platomc Academy itself*— -tended to lead, not 
merely to regulated drinking, but also to mtoxication , and 
while the value of mtoxication on such occasions as a test of 
character is debated at great length and decided, apparently, 
in the affirmative,^ there can be httle doubt, on the whole, 
that the danger of hard drmking to both health and character 
is more prominent in Plato's mmd, and that it is usually 
regarded as a dangerous foe to temperance and self-control, 
and as incompatible with the higher moral and intellectual 
life.* 
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So again with sex. In itself, the sex-mterest is mainly 
a phenomenon of adolescence and physical maturity, and 
leads naturally to the reproduction of the species. This is 
its proper function, and, as such, has a definite and central 
place in the hfe of the community. So powerful, however, 
and so unreasoning is its instmctive appeal, that it overflows 
its banks and spreads mto neighbouring temtones. From 
this invasion no part of human life is entirely safe. Physical 
and mihtary efficiency are hable to be impaired by an interest 
m the professional damsels of Cormth.® The dignity and 
respect which should attach to family hfe and social hvmg 
may be utterly rumed by erotic passion. “ The expense en- 
tailed by self-mdulgence tends to break down habits of honesty, 
and, speakmg generally, all respect for law and order, whether 
civil or rehgious, tends to give way under the contmued pres- 
sure of this mstmctive urge Even m the man of strong 
ethical character, it seeks fulfilment m forbidden wish-dreams, 
and m the case of men who abandon themselves to its sway, 
it leads to the complete rum of character. Licentiousness is 
an unholy thing. On the other hand excessive control and 
repression have evUs no less marked,^* and, while strongly 
condemnmg perversities of all sorts, Plato does full justice 
to the ethical influence of the sex-mterest. Under proper 
conditions, it is capable of stimulating and strengthening the 
idealistic tendencies of later adolescence. The lover makes a 
better wamor, a better student, a better philosopher, and m 
the ideed state expression, not repression, is to be the rule. 
Sex-mterest, then, should be (a) an awakener of ideahsm,^® 
(b) a stimulus to greater effort m servmg the community,^® 
and (c) an almost rehgious expression of the ideals of com- 
munity hving.!’ Its importance, whether for good or for ill, 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

These, then, are the chief biological functions recognized 
by Plato. It might easily be supposed that they are con- 
cerned with the body rather than with the soul, and it remains 
true that the organism, on the side of its duef mstmctive 
reactions, is functioning in a way which is largely mechanical 
rather than spiritual The function of these mechanisms 
of the organism, is, however, m Plato’s opinion, confined to 
providing the setting, the occasion, the concrete situation. 
The stimulus, mechanical though it may seem, penetrates to 
the soul, and the resulting reaction, though taking place 
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through the medium of mechanical motions possible for the 
particular organism, is not itself mechanical, but spiritual. 
It is always the soul which actually apprehends the force of 
the stimulus and mitiates the reaction. Eg. the body is 
empty, but it is the soul which feels hungry or thirsty, as the 
case may be, and experiences the not-yet-reahzed mental 
image of a satisfactory drmk, and mitiates the movements 
which will procure the reahty which the image suggests 
So too, when Socrates’ body is in the condemned cell, it is 
his soul which reflectively considers the whole situation, and 
holds fast to an idea which keeps the bones and muscles of 
his body in a sittmg position, and does not accept the mental 
image (suggested by the words of Cnto) of rapid movement m 
the direction of Megara.“ 

While our actions are always psycho-physical in the sense 
indicated, it is, however, possible for mechanical impulses 
to exert a preponderatmg mfluence upon the soul, or for 
spiritual impulses to exercise a preponderatmg mfluence 
upon the body. There is a very wide margm of difference 
A reaction which is instmctive may be, e g brutish, almost 
wholly unenhghtened by reason. The case of sex-mterest 
at its lowest development furnishes an obvious example,*® 
as also does intoxication The spiritual is there, but it is 
obscured, covered over and enslaved by the mechamcal ** 
On the other hand, the reaction may be partially enlightened 
by reason, at the level of “ opinion,” as so many of our more 
habitual Ixiddy reactions to hunger, thirst, and sex-attraction 
are controlled by social convention ®* Finally, the reaction 
may be wholly e^ightened by reason, i.e, by the Idea of Good, 
m which case our reaction represents what, m the light of 
thorough-gomg knowledge, is judged to be best for the organ- 
ism as a whole, considered m relation to the total situation. 
Psycho-physical reaction, then, of the type mdicated repre- 
sents the attempt to realize the Idea of Good with the mechani- 
cal means at the disposal of the organism, and withm the 
circle of choice provided by the concrete situation.*® Our 
conclusion is that, in all these biological reactions, the function 
of the soul IS to appreciate the full force of the biological 
situations, and so to guide the action-systems of the body as 
to realize, as far as possible, in, and by means of those action- 
systems, the pnnciple of ideahty, of co-operatmg with God so as 
to bnng mto existence the utmost possible of reahty and value. 
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2 The social functions. 

The functions of an organism in relation to other members 
of a social group are necessarily of three mam types. If 
there is to be a social group at all, the units which compose it 
must, in the first place, exhibit restramt, forbearance, an 
absence of aggression towards each other , i.e. they must have 
a natural quietness of disposition, a marked tendency to 
refrain from mterference with other units. In the second 
place, each unit, m order to be itself, to contmue to function 
in its own charactenstic way and thus make its characteristic 
contribution to the hfe of the group, must have a certain power 
of resistance, a forcefulness of disposition, which will not only 
confirm and strengthen it in pursumg its own proper path, 
but will also repel mterference and undue mfluence on the part 
of other units. In the third place, presupposed m all social 
groupmg is some sort of desire for group livmg ; all the units 
concerned must prefer to hve m some sort of community 
rather than m isolation, otherwise no group would form, but 
somethmg like Hobbes’ “ State of Nature ” would be the rule . 
a social atomism which might well subsist in a sparsely-popu- 
lated country, but hardly imder other conditions We shall 
proceed to mvestigate these functions as we find them m the 
human organism, and shall then inquire what part is played 
by the soul m relation to these social functions. 

Correspondmg to these three functions, which are neces- 
sarily involved m the conception of community hving, we 
find, m social orgamsms such as man, three fundamental types 
of mstmctive reaction. In the first place, we find an instmet- 
ive quietness of disposition, a tendency to mind one’s own 
busmess and refram from any aggressiveness or self-assertion, 
a shnnkmg from noise, pubhcity, and excitement in every 
shape and form.** In an unfavourable social environment, 
this instmet of itself tends to invite aggression and exploitation 
on the part of powerful and unscrupulous neighbours, but if 
curcumstances are more favourable, it may develop gradually, 
along with certam other instinctive dispositions, into the 
cardmal virtue of temperance or self-determmation.** In 
the second place, we find an mstmet which man shares with 
many of the animals, the mstmet of pugnacity, the disposition 
to react to unwelcome stimulation with unreasoning violence, 
kept up until one of the two parties is hors de combat*^ Under 
unfavourable circumstances, this tends to make of the pug- 
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nacious organism a violent and unpleasant neighbour, and, 
unless tempered by something of the opposite tendency to 
mmd one’s own busmess, mevitably provokes a protective 
combination among the victims, which may easily result in the 
slavery or death of the assailant. Under more favourable 
crrcumstances, however, this disposition may be developed 
mto the cardinal virtue of manhness or courage which con- 
stitutes an essential part of the best kind of character, what- 
ever the life one chooses to lead In the third place, we 
find an action-tendency which at the present day would be 
called the herd-mstinct, the disposition to seek and cleave to 
one’s kmd, to live in groups, gregariously, and to avoid isola- 
tion. This disposition furnishes the basis which may, imder 
favourable circumstances, develop mto the cardinal virtue of 
justice, which is regarded by Plato as the social virtue par 
excdlence.^^ In fact, justice, which consists essentially, accord- 
ing to Plato, m doing all one can for society as a whole, as such 
involves both (a) the energetic development of self, the resolu- 
tion contained m the idea of courage or manhness, and (b) 
mmdmg one’s own busmess, reframmg from mterfering with 
others, i.e the characteristic of temperance or self-deter- 
mination. It IS also easy to see that courage and temperance, 
as social virtues, presuppose a tendency towards community 
hvmg, and thus to suspect that the three virtues, m their 
higher development, provide a case of almost complete mter- 
penetration. 

As m the case of the biological, so also m the case of the 
social functions, we notice three stages of development. The 
lowest stage is at the instinctive level, at which the organism 
reacts unreflectively to various social situations by (a) timidity 
and shrmking, or by (b) pugnacity, the unreasonmg attempt 
to remove obstacles by all the forces of the organism which 
can be called mto action, while always at the same time (c) 
retaining an unreflective consciousness of kind, a sense of the 
value of group hvmg, with some feehng of what this involves 
in the way of conduct. 

The second stage is at the level of social habit and con- 
vention, at which the instinctive reaction-tendencies of the 
individual are controlled by ideas, mainly by the force of 
public opinion, i.e. by the half-reflective mass-tendencies 
of the social group. This control may be " blind,” but it is 
certainly powerfuL** At this level, the individual accepts 
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the behefs of the group as representing enlightenment and 
truth. His disposition to timidity and quietness becomes 
uncritical acceptance of the direction of his pohtical superiors 
and obedience to the powers that be, mainly because they 
are the powers that be, without further mvestigation as to 
whether might and right always coincide. His disposition 
to resist aggression is directed into the orthodox channel of 
mihtary service, the enemy being always accepted as the 
group designated as “ the enemy ” by his officers. At this 
level he IS m truth a good watch-dog, obedient to his masters 
and ready to fly, when so commanded, at any stranger.** 
So, too, his gregarious disposition is fully converted mto 
acceptance of the ideals of his group, and " justice ” for him 
consists in obedience to the established laws, which are identi- 
fied with the ideal He is thus a model citizen, though not, 
of course, one of the leaders 

The third stage arises when, m place of unreflective 
instinct and habitual acceptance of the conventions of the 
social group, the mdividual makes philosophic insight into 
reahty the oiganizmg principle of his conduct. This means 
that he takes reflective cognizance of the logic of the social 
situation, and appreciates from a rational standpomt what 
action IS necessarily mvolved for one who chooses deliberately 
to be a member of an ideal community. The repression or 
sublimation of all one-sided and disruptive tendencies, whether 
m himself or m others, the development of a well organized 
personahty which will contribute its all freely to the good of 
the community as a whole, co-operation with all who are 
similarly attempting to realize the higher ideals of life,** 
these become his guiding principles. As Plato puts it almost 
technically, he keeps his eye steadfastly upon the principle 
of realizing the maximal possible vedue, upon the Idea of 
Good, m governing himself and the community which willingly 
accepts his leadership, and so co-operates with God in domg 
the real work of the world.®* 

In all these social reactions, whether at the instinctive, 
the habitual, or the intelligent level, it is the soul which 
appreciates the situation and initiates the reaction. The 
body, m ph3rsical mteraction with the physical environment, 
carries through to the soul the various features of the concrete 
social situation, and thus functions as an instrument which 
assists, indeed, m supplying and furthering information, but 
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is, in itself, incapable of appreciating, judging, and acting. 
These functions belong specifically to the soul, with its spiritual 
principle of judging and acting, the principle of ideality, with 
the help of which it selects and puts together all that is of 
value and significance in the concrete situation, and, in the 
light of the wider situation envisaged by the idealizing imagina- 
tion, rectifies these empirical generalizations until they approxi- 
mate more closely to their Ideas, the patterns in accordance 
with which the soul is endeavouring to re-shape its social no 
less than its mdividual hvmg. At the more instinctive level, 
this function of the soul is overlaid and almost escapes notice ; 
but as the appreciation of social conventions develops, it 
becomes more promment, for even " opmion ” is reachmg out 
after the apparent good,®^ and when finally the rational level 
IS reached, the Idea of Good is clearly apprehended and 
deliberately used as a standard of thinkmg and actmg. 

3. The cognitive functions. 

These functions of the organism are dealt with mamly 
under the names of sense-perception, memory, imagination 
and opinion, and a whole group of intellectual operations 
classed together as dialectic or reason. We shall first m- 
vestigate the Platomc meaning attached to these terms, and 
shall then ask what the function of the soul is m relation 
to cognition. As the first three of these, sensation, memory, 
and opimon, have been dealt with m sufficient detail else- 
where,** it will only be necessary, m the present context, 
to sum up our results and apply them to the present situation. 

Sense-perception is regarded by Plato as a psycho- 
physical process m which, by means of physical vibrations 
from a physical body X, there are set up m Z, a physical 
body endowed with consciousness, two kmds of vibration, 
(i) p, which are physical in character, a direct transmission 
of the X-vibrations, and {2) q, which are psychical m character. 
The two senes of vibrations, p and q, partly remam separate, 
p remaining physical and q remaining, perhaps, m the 
“ mtellectual place ” ; but m part they overlap and coinade, 
so that in pq we have the physical and psychical coming 
together, and, m place of two mdependent series of vibrations, 
have the consciousness of the physical body, the sensory 
apprehension by Z of X. This psycho-physical process is 
“ vibratory," i.e. fluctuating and elusive, an3dhing but 
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fixed, static, and pennanent. In memory, however, we 
have something more permanent, viz. the retention of the 
X-percept m a form which is withdrawn firom the sensory 
flux, a pq severed from the vibratory process, cut off and 
relatively fixed, residing m what we should perhaps call the 
sub-consciousness. Even in this state, however, it is some- 
what elusive and easily confused with other percepts similarly 
withdrawn from the sensory vibration Like sensation, then, 
memory is definitely psycho-phsisical, but it is less liable to 
change, less elusive, relatively more permanent. It repre- 
sents the persistence of the result of sense-perception, with- 
drawn from the changmg play of compctmg and succeedmg 
sensations and preserved m a central storehouse. 

In this central region, the memory-image pq is hable 
to certam definite changes. In the first place, it becomes 
associated with other memory-images and thus, m virtue 
of the new connections thus formed, tends to lose somethmg 
of its particular origmal connection with peripheral sensation. 
In the second place, as the central region represents the 
terminus ad quern of the sensory process, it tends to become 
associated also with newly arrivmg associations, and thus 
to acquire new peripheral relations. This association of 
memories with sensations gives rise to a new sub-conscious 
synthesis to which Plato gives the name of “ opmion,” which 
as representmg the elements common to many memones 
and sensations, is more permanent and less fluctuating than 
the mdividual memones and sensations which are thus fused 
together, more cut off from particular sensations, and hable 
to further modification mainly as further sensations and 
memones are taken up mto the synthesis. Opmion thus 
represents what, m modem logical termmology, would be 
called an elementary or unreflective judgment, a " judgment 
of perception " (Kant), or an approximation to a " judgment 
of (direct) experience ” (Erdmann), with a tendency, however, 
to remam on the hither side of the fence, among the 
Denkvorgdnge (Erdmann, Wundt) rather than among the 
full-fledged logical judgments. 

By dialectic or reason, something further is understood. 
This IS a dehberate, methodical process of analysis and syn- 
thesis which seeks out the true universal and disengages 
the Idea from its sensory envelope. The ideal to which, 
in every department of inquiry ahke, it endeavours to approxi- 
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mate, is the absolute ideal of truth, the S3?stematic 
concentration of every element of relevant meanmg in a 
single, consistent, and completely intelligible totahty, an 
mterpenetratmg and unitary apprehension of the ultimate 
essence of thmgs, an approximation to the knowledge and 
wisdom of Omniscience.** When the dialectician has won 
his way through to a grasp of this ideal, the principle of 
ideality itself, and has thus reached the end of the mtellectual 
realm, he proceeds to work over the results achieved m every 
department of mvestigation, seekmg to convey these results, 
which are still largely empirical and sensuous, mto an ever 
closer approximation to the ideal form, a form more completely 
permeable to reason, more transcendently satisfying. He 
thus endeavours to idealize the whole of experience, whether 
sensuous, or stored m memory, or partially generalized m 
" opmion,” until he shall have converted it mto the reflex 
of truth itself, the counterpart of the system of Ideas.*’ 

Here, as m the case of the biological and social functions, 
we may observe the presence of three levels : (i) the instinctive 
level of mere cunosity, (2) the conventional level at which 
the thirst after knowledge is more or less satisfied with large 
draughts of “ opmion,” retailed m the schools and more or 
less accepted by society as a whole, and (3) the level of 
philosophic insight, which, when attained, is found trans- 
cendently satisfying, complete and final. 

In all these cognitive processes, the function of the soul 
is not difficult to grasp. The body, with its physical mechan- 
ism underlymg sensation, memory, and imagination, is an 
instrument for placing the soul m varying degrees of cognitive 
contact with the physical situation. Through this instru- 
mentahty, the soul receives the physical stimulus and 
appreciates its meaning and cognitive significance, at first 
in the fluctuating forms of sensuous expenence, m which 
mechamcal elements play an almost overwhelming part, 
so that the spiritual element seems to be hardly master of 
the situation.** But as the various forms of generalization 
develop in their deeper aspects, the function of the soul 
becomes gradually more prominent, more clearly dominant. 
Its function is, to select the meaningful elements of experience, 
through whatever mechanism these are attamed, and to put 
these together, to concentrate, synthesize, and generalize 
so as to extract in unitary and haiinonious, S3rsteinatic form, 
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the full cognitive significance of the experiences in question. 
At the highest level of philosophical self-consaousness, the 
soul becomes aware of the essential identity of this function 
with the pnnciple of ideahty itself, and sets itself deliberately, 
so far as humanly possible, to realize this principle.** Stat^ 
briefly, then, the cognitive function of the soul is to idealize 
experience, to use the standard of ideality for the reorganiza- 
tion of its sensations, memories, opmions, and scientific 
investigations, so as to approximate, m its reorganized ex- 
perience to the final ideal of the Absolute Expenence which 
is both truth and reahty. 

So far we have stuped the function of soul in relation 
to (a) the biological, (b) the social, and (c) the cognitive 
functions of the organism, considered separately and apart 
from one another. We shall proceed to put together these 
results, and consider the function of soul m relation to body 
in a more general way, penetratmg, if possible, rather more 
deeply beneath the level of phrases used m different contexts 
up and down the Dialogues In general, then, we conclude 
that the body is regarded by Plato as an instrument of the 
soul, a mechanism which is used by spiritual forces, and 
receives whatever significance it comes to possess from the 
degree to which it is penetrated by spuitual forces. Thus 
penetrated, it comes to express, not the merely physical 
functionmg of a merely ph3^ical mechanism, but the physical 
realization of a meaning which is essentially and funda- 
mentally spiritual, one with the spiritual essence and meanmg 
of the universe itself, so far as this is possible for an organism 
which still retains elements not entirely permeated with 
spirit. 

In this relation of soul and body, there are three pomts 
which should receive strong emphasis. In the first place, 
the body is an instrument. It is never a piece of meaningless 
mechanism, but is adapted, as far as possible for a piece of 
mechanism which has its limitations, to serve as an mstrument 
for the expression of spintual values. That is to say, it 
IS not entirely alien to the pnnciple of value itself, the Idea 
of Good. We have duly noted Aat, on the cognitive side, 
the sense-organs are mechanical means of selecting stimuli 
and concentrating them, bruiging them to a common focus 
so as to generalize and thus stress the visual or auditory 
elements in the environment which are of significance for 
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the organism. In the same way, it is not difficult to realize 
that htmger, thirst, and sex-mterest are mechamcal means of 
selecting and focussmg certain t37pes of stimulus, and mdeed 
further, of concentratmg the reaction-systems of the organism 
so that they all work together for a common end. So also 
we can realize that the various forms of the herd-instmct 
function m such a way as to select and concentrate the more 
social types of stunulus, and to bring to a smgle, generalizing 
focus, a large number of otherwise disparate reaction- 
tendencies, so that the forces of the organism, so far as these 
are social-regardmg, all work together harmoniously, as 
means to brmg about the end, viz community hvmg. 

This mechanical adaptation to the prmciple of ideahty 
is, then, not difficult to imderstand m these instances. But 
it goes deeper, and reaches into the details of the circulatory 
and respiratory S 5 retem, and mdeed mto the disposition 
and functionmg of muscles, smews, bones, and flesh. What- 
ever the modem biologist may thmk of the scientific details 
of the Platonic anatomy and physiology, the philosophical 
reader of the Titnaeus cannot fail to note the general prmciple 
which hes behind the whole of Plato’s " mythology,” the 
prmciple of regardmg the various bodily elements as physically, 
in their natural reaction-systems, so put together as to tend 
to concentrate all the forces of the organism in a single, 
co-operative type of reaction which will satisfy all the needs 
of the various parts of the organism, and will at the same 
time give harmonious expression to the complex organism 
regarded as a totahty. Down to every detail, then, the 
body, with its instmcts, sense-organs, muscles, flesh, bones, 
and marrow," constitutes a mechanism which is physically 
attuned, as far as this is possible at the natural, biological 
level, to the nature of universe which is, m its ultimate 
principle, ideal, spiritual. It thus constitutes an instrument 
m the full sense of the word, and is adapted, as far as this is 
possible for an instrument which, as such, remains physical, 
devoid of life and insight mto values, to follow the guidance 
and direction of a spirit which consciously, or at least half- 
consciously, thmks and acts m terms of genuine insight 
into the principle of ideality. 

In the second plara, ffie function of soul in relation to 
body conceived in this way as mstrument, is, of course, to 
use it, to make the fullest and best use of it, to call out all 
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Hs powers into harmonious co-operative activity, to direct 
all its energies into the most valuable channel This means 
(a) that every fundamental instinct and every element in 
the body shall receive appropriate recognition, so that the 
soul will, to some extent, be himted by the mechanism with 
which it has to deal, will be, as Spinoza puts it, the ideal 
of the body, the mental side of the various processes which, 
in their totahty, make up the mechanical side of the organism. 
And it remains true that, however much the soul, m the use 
to which it puts its instrument, may modify and reorganize 
the mechanical systems contamed m the natural body, it is 
always and mevitably hnuted by the ultimate potentialities 
of the instrument. The ideals which it is endeavouring to 
realize physically, to bnng mto bemg m the world which we 
can touch and see, must be ph5rsically realizable, capable of 
bemg brought mto effective relation to the mechanical action- 
S3^tems to the use of which it is confined 

On the other hand, however, (b) Plato is no materialist. 
The soul IS not rekhcted to the action-systems which it finds 
ready-made m the body. Of themselves, these systems are 
bhnd, devoid of insight, mere mechanism. But they can be 
directed, gmded, developed, and modified m ways which may 
produce the very greatest changes m the mechanism. Thus, 
by becommg socialized, altered and developed m relation to 
the obvious requirements of social hvmg, such individual 
instmctive dispositions as timidity and pugnacity, which m 
extreme form entirely unfit a man for social hvmg, may be 
developed mto the social virtues of civic self-determmation 
and mihtary morale, respectively, and while, as mdmdual 
mstmcts, contranly opposed to one another, they may be so 
developed as to constitute complementary, harmonious, and 
perfectly consistent elements of character m the citizen. 

In these, and m very many others ways, the body, while still, of 
course, consisting of bones, flesh, blood, and instmctive action- 
patterns, becomes so reorganized, so made over m respect of 
Its habitual reaction-systems, as to become an instrument for 
expressmg community hvmg, rather than a mechamcal 
congeries of purely mechanical forces. It is true to say that 
the body has come to express, still somewhat at the level of 
unenlightened and conventional habit, the commimity idea, 
ie. has become, to some extent, the home of the Ideas of 
temperance, courage, justice, and holmess. But it is when the 
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higher cognitive development takes place, that the difference 
between mechanical origins and mechamcal-spiritual ends 
becomes most marked. Moral and spiritual development 
consists, in the first place, of a reorganization of the bodily 
mechanisms so that these come to express, m ever closer 
approximation, the Ideas of temperance, courage, justice, 
etc. But the higher cognitive development, with its study 
of mathematics, physics, astronomy, etc., raises the personality 
above the merely social and conventional level. From the 
study of natural law and the impersonal, mevitable sequences 
of the planets, something of the calm, the serenity, the im- 
personahty of the scientific spirit mevitably enters the soul 
of the student. He cannot avoid assimilatmg himself, to some 
extent, to that which he reverently contemplates,** and, by 
plunging into the world of objective law, discovers a cure for 
impatience, moodiness, the htmdred and one wayward urges 
of subjectivity which characterize an instrument attuned, 
perhaps, to social demands, but not yet m perfect harmony 
with the austere beauty of the universe itself The bodily 
mechanisms change gradually, adaptmg themselves to the 
new mterest. His actions become more quiet, dignified, and 
controlled, more purposive, more concentrated, more objec- 
tive. Finally, after many years spent in the new studies and 
the new activities, he achieves the dialectical quest, and con- 
templates, with his growing insight, the pnnciple of ideahty 
and value itself, a principle imperfectly manifested m the starry 
heavens, m the laws and institutions of man, in the moral 
habits which he has been slowly developing m his own per- 
sonadity, and imphcit from the be ginning m his own gradually 
unfolding intellectual powers. When he eventually discovers 
this principle, which reveals the inner meaning of hfe and of 
the universe, the ultimate essence of his own soul m its identity 
with the ultimate essence of the universe, the last and final 
reorganization takes place, and the bodily mechanisms become, 
so far as humanly possible, instinct with spintuahty, entirely 
responsive to the principle of ideality, and his body is an m- 
strument for expressmg and realizmg in the jfiienomenal realm 
the maximum of significance and value in ^e various concrete 
situations which arise.** ( 

The function, then, of soul in relation tto body, is so to use 
this instrument as not only to give fuU^play to its various 
mechanisms, but especially to reorganize these, to build up 
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mechanisms very imperfectly adapted, m their natural state, 
for the ideal life, mto an instrumentality more adequately 
responsive to and expressive of the principle of ideality or 
ultimate reahty. In this way the bodily mechanisms not only 
receive aU the physical development of which they are capable, 
but also become of moral, social and metaphysical significance, 
an organic portion of the ideal universe wWch alone is ulti- 
mately real 

The treatment of the above two points, viz. (i) the nature 
of body as instrument, as adapted to spiritual purposes, and 
(2) the function of soul as director of the body to the spiritual 
ends to which it is adopted, and as developing the spiritual 
potentiahties of body to the utmost, is thoroughly Platonic. 
It is also reasonably consistent, soul and body bemg regarded 
as correlates, as complementary aspects of the hvmg organism. 
The theory thus appears to be complete, and we should now 
proceed to ask how far, and for what reasons, Plato ranks 
“ soul ” higher m value than its correlate, “ body ” — ^if it were 
not for a startling and disconcerting fact. Every student of 
Plato has noted, up and down the Dialogues generally, but 
especially in the Phaedo, traces of a different theory of the 
nature and mter-relation of soul and body, and this new theory 
seems incompatible with that we have just constructed. 
We shall therefore pause for a while, m order to study this 
second theory more minutely. 

The difficulty arises m connection with the vast difference 
between the term%n%ts a quo and the termtnus ad quern of the 
development outhned above The difference between a 
mechanism very imperfectly adapted to spiritual ends, and 
the same melanism when transmuted mto spintuahty 
towards the close of the development, is so great that an 
opposition mevitably arises between the earher and the later 
stages, and this opposition is very strongly felt by Plato. 

Let us consider more closely how this opposition develops. 
On the one hand, the mstmctive needs of the body for food, 
dunk, and sex-satisfaction are crude and primitive. They 
represent mechanisms which, are naturally so strong as to 
resist vigorously all attempts at their development and 
sublimation. Plato expresses this by statmg roundly that, 
so far as these needs are concenied, the organism is incapable 
of appreciatmg the claims of reason.** These mechanisms 
constitute “ leaden weights ” which hold the soul down and 
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interfere with the higher moral and intellectual development.*® 
They are like a strong and unruly steed which will not obey 
the charioteer.** They endeavour to pervert reason itself 
to the uses of mechanism, enmeshing it in the pleasures of 
gluttony and sensuahty, and so enslavmg it that our rational 
poivers are employed only in discovering means to ends whKh 
are mstmctive, set by these strong, but lower, needs of the 
organism. The mdividual thus comes to use his powers of 
calculation m the service of the body, makmg money to procure 
satisfaction for his lower appetites, and employmg every 
device of cunning and perverted dexterity to escape the conse- 
quences, physical and social, of contmued mdulgence.*’ So 
also m the community, on the wider stage of pubhc life, many 
insidious forces are at work to corrupt and enslave the man of 
genume abihty m leadership, so as to mterfere with any 
development towards ideahsm, and to divert into mere 
flattery of the baser appetites of the mob and of his own body, 
powers which might otherwise be used for reformation of the 
many-headed beast and its guidance towards the higher hfe,** 
On the other hand, reason, m its upward struggle towards 
the light, easily comes to regard the bodily mechanisms which 
are holdmg it do\(n, not as an mtegral part of the personahty, 
which should be developed by rational processes as a har- 
momous whole, but as a constant drag, and even as a deadly 
enemy, which should be fought against, preached agamst, 
philosophized against, overcome, and destroyed. Body and 
soul are contrasted and distinguished until, at tunes, they seem 
to be regarded as entirely separate, havmg nothmg m common** 
except a mystenous, external, and imdesirable connection 
dunng this hfe on earth, m which the body is so much dead 
lumber, or, m Pythagorean language, is the prison or tomb of 
the soul, the source of all evil and of all hmdrances to a com- 
pletely satisfactory soul-hfe.®® 

From this standpomt, the soul is regarded as the only 
genuine concrete expression of the essence of life.®® It lives 
m its own right, entirely apart from any union with the body, 
and enjoys, before such union, a free and unfettered soul-hfe, 
a life of ethical, aesthetical, cognitive, and religious complete- 
ness, in the eternal realm of Ideas.®® This pure soul-hfe is, 
to a varying extent, impaired by any connection with a body, 
with its cognitively narrowing sense-organs, its irrational love 
of pleasure, and its mcomprehensible, soul-perverting mstincts. 
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The true function of the soul is to withdraw from the enforced 
connection with the body as far as possible, to neglect the 
sense-organs and their message, to let the instincts become 
atrophied, to free itself from emotion, and to carry through, as 
far as humanly possible, an artificial but complete separation, 
living consistently its own life of contemplation of the Ideas,®* 
Finally, when the welcome separation comes to pass m the 
order of nature, at physical death, the soul which has preserved 
its own mode of hving, pure from all bodily contamination, 
soars aloft to its eternal home, and agam takes up its ideal 
soul-hfe,®* while the body smks mto the nothingness, the 
“ not-bemg ” from which it came. The individual who has 
attamed to this rebgious standpomt, is contemptuously 
superior to all earthly changes, has as little as possible to do 
with his fellow-men, with their petty pohtics and soul-destroy- 
ing mterest in bodily satisfactions, and seeks to remam aloft 
in his sphere. The true bfe, for him, negates everythmg which 
belongs to the mechanical side of his nature, instmct, emotion, 
habit, and convention, and consists in the dehberate and 
continuous contemplation of Ideas which are kept rigidly 
" apart from ” aU other human interests.®® So pronounced 
is this yeammg after separation, that the connection, external 
and enforced but essentially irrational, constitutes a serious 
problem. Why should the immortal, immaterial, knowledge- 
lovmg soul have been united with a body which is its exact 
antithesis, mortal, material, and sensual , is not such umon 
a contradiction m terms ? The only solution suggested, m 
passages which are exphcitly non-scientific, and yet are wntten 
with all the senousness of rehgious conviction, is the notion 
of a " fall,” which has to be followed by a long penod of tnal 
and punfication, until the soul, if successful m every tnal, 
gradually attains the reward of eternal bhss, the recovery 
of Its state before the falL®« 

We have, then, m Plato’s thought, two strata which are 
logically incompatible. An attempt might conceivably be 
made to keep them apart ; to mamtam that (a) metaphysically 
and rehgioudy, our hfe on earth is an insignificant moment in 
eternity, and that the true soul-hfe is with the stars and the 
world-soul, but that (b) ethically and practically, while here 
on earth, we should endeavour to realize, with the bodily 
instruments provided for the purpose, the idealization of the 
environment, the true and natural life of the soul. In some 
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such way we might seek to combine an empincal ideahsm with 
a transcendental realism. But a study of the Dialogues shows 
convmcingly that m Plato’s own thinking the two standpomts, 
incompatible as they are, are not kept distmct. They are 
combmed, and their combination is present m his most 
fundamental conceptions. We will consider one, as an 
example. The philosopher-kmg, as a concept, represents 
the combmation of (i) ideal contemplation wi^ ( 2 ) pohtical 
power. But the combmation remains, m Plato’s thmkmg, a 
postulate, and the elements nemam irreconcilable. For while, 
on the one hand, the philosophic trammg is calculated to make 
the guardian absolutely at home m the whole universe, on its 
practical and moral no less than on its metaphysical and re- 
ligious side, we cannot help noting the presence of the weU- 
fluchtige Stimmung already discussed. The member of the 
caste which is tramed for this life of service is from the begm- 
ning superior to all mimdane affairs. For him, empincal 
saence is a delusion, the efforts of his fellow-men in art, 
religion, pohtics, and even philosophy are worthless, if not 
pemiaous. His tendency, strongly remforced by most of his 
training, is away from human sympathy, away from active 
life, with its noise and confusion, its madness and irrational 
dangers. Like the modem academically-mmded man, he 
naturally seeks to abstam wholly from pohtics and let the rest 
of the world go by, while he preserves himself uncontammated 
m the shelter of his college walls, and finds an austere but 
solitary en] 0 )rment in the contemplation and discovery of 
truth.®’ Ibe philosopher is thus naturally a recluse, and to 
mdace such a man to enter the pohtical arena requires external 
compulsion.®® So conscious of the difficulty is Plato, that he 
aUows his guardians frequent opportunities of withdrawal 
to their “ higher ” life, for repose and spuntual refreshment 
before they again descend into the underground den and agam 
take up the ungrateful task of converting the beasts mto some 
semblance of humanity, if not of diiurnty.®* 

The only satisfii^ory way out of this difficulty would 
be to insist that the complete interpenetration of Idea and 
action-systems represents the highest human life, and that 
the withdrawal of the philosopher mto the " higher ” realm 
of mere contemplation represents a natural, but mistaken 
aberration, to be explained, perhaps, out of the circumstances 
of Plato’s life*® and regarded as a religious Sttmmung which, at 
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tunes, comes over all of us but is not to be taken as serious 
philosophical doctiine If, however, we desire to follow, on 
this point, the chief authority on Platonism, we shall refrain 
from satisfying the demands of logic, further than explicitly 
recognizing the mconsistency, and shall conclude that, for 
Platonism, there are two theones of the relation of soul to 
body. 

According to the first of these theones, which we shall 
call the more empincal, “ body ” and " soul ” represent 
correlative aspects of the empirical, hving organism, both 
equally present at every stage of development, firom the 
most instmctive to the most ideal It is from this standpomt 
that certam wnters regard the unmortahty doctnne as an 
expression of the ideal hfe, rather than mere temporal con- 
tmuity of existence, even m mterpretmg the Phaedo, and the 
Idea of Good as a merely regulative prmciple for the control 
and development of empmcal science, rather than as a trans- 
cendent, constitutive prmciple of existence.**- Accordmg to 
the second theory, which we shall call the more transcendental, 
the body belongs to the realm of not-bemg, which can, at best, 
only be apprehended by pseudo-cognitive processes, true 
life consisting in contemplation of the Ideas, in complete 
logical mdependence of any bodily organism, whether before, 
dunng, or after any enforced connection with such a non- 
entity We shall endeavour then, keeping these two theories 
as distinct as possible, to discover on what grounds the soul 
IS ranked higher than the body m the Platonic scale of values. 

From the empirical standpomt, the distinction of “ lower ” 
and " higher ” is mtroduced m the followmg way : The body- 
soul organism exhibits its powers m varymg degrees of develop- 
ment, At the lowest level it is, m modem termmology, poly- 
morphous perverse. That is to say, it consists of a loosely 
federated set of instmctive tendenaes, each with a soul-side 
as well as a mechanical side, and each endeavouring to realize 
its own potentialities and satisfy its own needs. As these 
tendencies are not brought mto any sort of effective inter- 
relation, the life of the organism at such a level is unstable 
and inconsistent, full of unresolved problems and conflicts, 
a prey to any strong impulse, and devoid of even an approxi- 
mation to inner umty and individuality.** Affectively un- 
pleasant on the whole, cognitively a confused jumble of 
fluctuating sensations and mconsistent opmions, on the side 
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of action such an organism exhibits the fierce wavermg and 
futile self-negating which inevitably result from contra- 
dictory action-tendencies. The organism at this level is 
exemplified in the more or less actual characters of Calhcles 
and Thrasymachus, and m the abstract ideal construction 
of the " tyrant ” m the RepuUtc, who represents the opposite 
extreme to the equally ideal, though perhajM less abstract, 
construction of the philosophic guardian 

At a higher level, the federation is less loose, and the 
organization is more close and consequently, on the whole, 
more stable Vanous potentiahties are knit together so as 
to constitute vast complexes of thought, feehng, and action, 
each being more or less consistent withm itself, but not in any 
well-defined degree consistent with other rival complexes. 
At this level, the level of “ opmion,” the organism is for the 
time bemg in the control of some one of the chief appetites, 
such as love of pleasure, love of wealth, love of honour, etc. 
As long as this one is dominant, the organism remains relatively 
stable , but as, while the units competing for control are 
larger than in the previous case and are far less numerous, 
they are none the less competing ; here also there is no per- 
manent stabihty, no inner umty and mdmduahty.*® Feehngs, 
thoughts, and actions at this level are more forcible, because 
better organized. But their inner mconsistency is exhibited 
agam and again in the Socratic overthrow of the representa- 
tives of this level of development, Protagoras, Polus, Pole- 
marchus, and most of his interlocutors in the earlier Dialogues. 

At a still higher and more ideal level, the potentiahties 
of the organism are thought of as all harmoniously developed, 
each so related to all the rest as to present the closest possible 
approximation to unity and genuine mdividuahty. In their 
mcreasing interpenetration, each side of our nature co-operates 
with all the rest, and shares m the new vigour, persistency, 
and stabihty which organization brings. On the side of 
thought, rivalry disappears, and each and all of our cognitive 
processes are regulated and unified by the ideal of perfect 
consistency. On the side of action, competition disappears, 
and our various conative tendencies are controlled and unified 
by the ideal of efficient, concentrated purposiveness, in har- 
mony with what philosophic insight accepts as the major 
purposes of human life, of external nature, and of the spiritual 
forces which have made and are progressively re-shapmg the 
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universe. At this level, the organism as a whole becomes an 
efficient mstrument m the hands of cosmic and more than 
cosmic forces, with its various potentialities developed to their 
utmost capacity in the service of the whole.** 

From the empirical standpoint, then, we recognize the 
presence of different levels, to which the distinction of “ lower ” 
and “ higher ” seems to apply. Upon what does the apphcation 
of this value-distinction rest ? A little consideration shows 
that it is a question of the degree to which the organism is 
penetrated, the penetration gomg right down to its con- 
stituent elements, by the prmciple of maximal efficiency, the 
prmciple of reahzmg the maximum of potentiahty m a 
systematic way, which Plato calls the Idea of Good. At the 
lowest level we have what amounts to disease m body and m 
soul. Bodily disease is consistently regarded by Plato as 
dismtegration, a dissolution of the &e, water, ea^, and air 
which as elements constitute the material of the body.*® 
Mental and moral disease are regarded m the same way • 
inconsistency and conffict destroy the prmciple of xmity, and 
under their influence the soul tends to fall to pieces, though 
without apparently entirely ceasing to exist. The lowest 
level then is definitely pathological. •• The second level, at 
which the great mass of mankmd are to be found, represents a 
partial penetration mto our potentiahties, of the principle 
of maximal efficiency. While complete insight is not reached, 
there is still a feehng after " the Better,” a groping after the 
guiding principle which alone bnngs significance and objective 
validity to our efforts.*^ The third level, exemplified in the 
ideal construction of the philosophic guardian, represents the 
complete permeation of the organism by the higher prmciple, 
the complete re-organization of our forces by the Idea of 
Good. This, the perfect soul in a perfect body, is spoken of 
as the true health of the organism, a genume approximation 
to the principle of the Idea.** 

This distinction of " lower ” and " higher ” is thoroughly 
Platonic, and is even of empirical significance at the present 
day. But what we must especially note in this place is that 
it cannot in any sense be made to coincide with a distmction 
between " body ” and “ soui” We might be tempted to 
regard the lowest level as mechanical or bodily, and the highest 
level as spiritual, as expressing the true nature of the soul, 
and it is not disputed that Plato himself sometimes writes as if 
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this were the case. But if we are to hold fast to what we 
find in the Dialogues we must insist that, from the standpoint 
which we have distinguished as empirical, the temptation 
must be resisted. At the lowest level the soul-side of the 
organism is pathological, as we have seen , but so is the bodily 
side also, and for a similar reason. At the highest level the 
soul-side IS at its best, and expresses, as we have seen, its 
true nature ; but so is the body-side also. The ideal is to have 
" a perfect soul in a perfect body,” a single organism approxi- 
mating to perfection from every pomt of view.** Agam, it 
is frequently mamtained that the bodily potentialities can 
be well used, or misused ; but it is also mamtamed m the 
same general contexts,’® that the mental and even moral 
potentialities can be well used, or also and equally misused 
In both cases the reason is the same. The distmction of 
" lower ” and “ higher,” apphed m proportion as the Idea of 
Good is less or more nearly realized, respectively, apphes, 
in fact, to the organism as a whole, and not to ” body ” as 
opposed to “ soul ” or to " soul ” as opposed to " body ” 
From this empirical standpoint, then, there is nothmg especi- 
ally sacrosanct about " soul ” per se any more than there is 
anything especially vile about “body” per se There is no 
value-distinction between them, but both are judged in 
relation to the degree of theur development as established 
by reference to one and the same ideal standard of measure- 
ment. A more minute study would seem to mdicate that 
the ph}^cal and spiritual sides of the organism develop, in 
spite of certain variations, approximately pari passu. The 
value-judgment, then, by which " soul ” is ranked higher 
than " body,” is not apphcable from the empirical standpoint 
which we tod in Platonism. 

From the more transcendental standpoint, however, it 
is not difficult to realize why the soul is regarded as higher 
than the body. Considered m itself and apart from the body, 
to which it is in every sense pnor,’^ the soul is always a being 
of a hi^cr order. In its own nature it is essentially reason, 
the living apprehension of ultimate reahty, the Ideas. With 
these it lives and moves and has its being in the intellectual 
place beyond the heaven of the fixed stars.’* 

Its “ living ” IS fundamentally a knowing, a contemplative 
vision of the natures of justice, beauty, goodness, greatness, 
etc.,’® a vision in which there is no sensuous admixture, but 
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the entities envisaged are devoid of colour, shape, or tangible 
quahty, and the whole vision is specifically intellectual, a 
matter of " pure ” reason, an apprehension of the universal 
essences which constitute ultimate reality.^* This appre- 
hension, however, is not coldly mtellectual, but is essentially 
joyous, a feast of reason, a replenishment of the soul, its 
proper food, m which the soul rejoices and is made glad.’® 

The " movmg ” of the soul is analogous to the movement 
of a circle which turns upon its own axis ’• It is self-moved, 
i e. obe}^ its own mter^ prmciple, which is choice of the 
best, the best bemg determined by reference to the ideal 
pattern, of which it has so clear a vision ” It thus, m its 
owi self-movement, realizes the Ideas of wisdom, temperance, 
justice, etc as far as this is possible. As we are now con- 
sidering it apart from the actual or phenomenal realm, its 
realization of these Ideas is restncted to mtellectual vision, 
and the movement of the soul is thus a contmuous, un-chang- 
ing contemplation of the unchanged Ideas, an immortal 
mtuition.’* 

The " bemg ” of the soul, considered apart from the body, 
is equally simple. It participates m the bemg of the ideal 
realm which it contemplates, and is divme ; but its participa- 
tion takes the form of active mtellectual vision, the actualiza- 
tion of its own divme potentiahty for such contemplation, 
so that the “ bemg ” of the soul comcides with its “ hvmg ” 
and “movmg,” and is simply a joyous knowing.*® 

When we compare this formulation of the pure essence of 
the philosophic spirit with our earher more concrete con- 
clusions, re the empirical function of an embodied, human 
spirit, where soul and body appear to be correlative, we at 
once become aware of the abstract, mythical, and unreal, 
one-sided nature of the transcendental standpomt m Platon- 
ism. In actual fact, it is only in relation to body that the 
soul, as its prmciple of life, has any concrete meaning. It 
is only in relation to body that the soul is created “ co-eval 
with the heavens.” It is only in relation to body that the 
soul’s function is defined as “ to have the care of (otherwise) 
inanimate bemg everywhere.” It is only the emb^ed soul 
which can ” use its vision of the unchangmg Hws of the ideal 
realm so as to order the laws concemmg justice, temperance, 
and holiness here below ” It is indeed m relation to em- 
bodied existence that the soul is said to have acquired its 
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vast knowledge of the ideal realm. Even after physical' 
death, when the soul goes aloft to rule a star, it is m relatioii 
to a body (the star) that its “ ruling ” has significance. Iti 
short, if we persist m considering the soul in its divine essence, 
apart from the bodily world, we can, if we will, regard it.aS a 
being “akm to the Ideas and likest to them,” Le. as fhe 
prmciple of ideahty engaged in the deathless and changeless 
process of self-contemplation ; but how inferior does this 
divine essence appear as a mere potentiahty when compared 
with the full realization of that potentiahty under the material 
conditions** of actual existence I There is the further difficulty 
that, apart from the empirical world, it seems hardly posible 
for the Platonic metaphysician to distmgmsh one divine 
essence from another divme essence, or even from the essence 
of Divinity itself, and that there appears to be absolutely no 
reason for the creation of soul-substances, and no justification 
for their being endowed with the functions ascnbed to them. 
In fact, the stnct separation of " soul ” from “ body ” and 
their contrast from the transcendental standpomt, appear 
to be an example of ” the philosopher’s fallacy ” par excellence, 
viz. the hypostatization of abstractions under the mfluence 
of ethical and religious emotion.** 

One small pomt remains to be explained. The soul is 
sometimes spoken of as having ” parts," and as bemg subject 
to a “ tnpartite division into reason, spirit, and appetite,” 
With certam variations, this general kind of division is found 
in many Dialogues. Thus m the Ttfftaeus there is even a 
psycho-physical correlation between reason, spirit, and 
appetite on the one hand, and the cerebral, thoracal, and 
abdominal segments of the “ spinal marrow ” on the other, 
respectively. In the RepuUtc, certain analogous distmctions 
rest upon the basis of anal 3 dic psychology, and m the Phaedrus 
we are introduced to certain mythical and poetical separations 
of a corresponding type. In all these cases there is an absence 
of complete clearness, but on the whole, the distmction seems 
to apply only to the embodied soul From the transcendental 
standpoint, with which we are at present concerned, the soul 
is always regarded as a strict unity, coinciding approximately 
and in prinaple with the " rational ” segment of the embodied 
souL 

Once soul and body have been separated by abstraction, 
gnd have )jeep hypostatized into two opposed and contrasted 
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extremes, the relation of the first to the second is alwa3re in 
terms of the distinction of higher and lower m Platonism 
Thus, the soul has the care of inanimate bemg, while the body 
has to be cared for the soul rules and gives orders to the 
body, while the body has to obey.®® So, too, the soul is the 
source of life and motion, whereas the IxxJy merely receives 
and transmits motion ;*• tihe soul is simple and stable, whereas 
the body is multiform and unstable.®’ Finally, the soul is 
rational and acts from choice of the best, while the body is 
motivated by appetitive principles which are often at variance 
with reason and mdeed are hardly amenable to strictly rational 
considerations *® In fact, so diverse do they appear that at 
tunes they are roundly stated to have nothmg m common.®® 
From the transcendental standpomt, then, the soul is always 
superior to the body, because it is akm to the ideal pnnciples 
which constitute ultimate reality, and is thus the soiuce of 
whatever value the body at any time comes to possess The 
body is always mfenor to the soul, because it belongs essenti- 
ally to the realm of not-bemg, and only takes on a borrowed 
and partly spurious value from its temporary association 
with a soul which stoops from its heavenly home. 

So far, we have considered only two of the three divisions 
of the value-scale which is the subject of the present chapter. 
It remains to mvestigate the third, viz, wealth and material 
possessions. For Platonism it is almost axiomatic that 
material objects, considered merely as such, fall entuely 
outside the value-scale. Being lifeless and devoid of con- 
sciousness, then motions, m which they are always passive 
transmitters and never originators, possess no value for 
themselves. Whatever value they can come to possess thus 
necessarily depends upon their being brought mto relation 
to some system of conscious purposes, wants, desires, and 
plans, the thwarting of which occasions pam, or negative 
value, and the furthering of which occasions pleasure, or 
positive value. It is the soul, or at least the soul-body organ- 
ism, which IS the source of motion and change m material 
objects, and these acquire value, positive or negative, accord- 
ing as they further or hmder the wants, desires, and plans 
which characterize the activity of soul or of the soul-body 
organism.*® 

The chief human needs are for food, dnnk, clothing, and 
shelter,*® and it is in relation to such instmctive requirements 
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that material objects first come to acquire value-significance. 
In this relation they assume the form of possessions or property, 
such as land and implements for agriculture, clothing and 
buildmgs of vanous types. Again, out of the dependence of 
men upon one another, some devoting themselves to agncul- 
ture, others to cloth-making, others to the manufacture of 
agncultural implements, others to the manufacture of pots 
and pans for the preparation of food, etc , arises a sort of 
communal association around a common geographical centre, 
and out of this association arises inevitably the need for some 
medium of exchange, m terms of which the farmer, weaver, 
potter, and carpenter can exchange the surplus products of 
their labour upon some equitable basis This medium of 
exchange takes the form of a currency, i.e. material objects 
stamped with some conventional sym^l which makes them 
of recognized value for the exchange purposes of the com- 
munity.*® Further expansion, also mevitable, m the direction 
of a central market, with wholesale and retail trade, and m 
the yet further direction of export and import relations with 
neighbounng commumties, mvolves the creation of a trans'- 
portation sj^tem, of an mtemational currency, and of com- 
missions of vanous sorts which will represent and protect 
the interests of the commumty, partly at home and partly m 
its foreign relations. Step by step there thus arises a highly 
complex sj^tem of social purposes, m relation to all of which 
matenal possessions, and especially the impersonal symbol 
of their exchange-value, money, come to acquire a most 
important significance for the mdividual member of such a 
group. In every social relation money now seems valuable, 
whether it is a matter of purchasing food, drink, clothmg, 
shelter, and tools, whether it is a matter of disposing of the 
surplus products of one’s labour either m the home market 
or m foreign markets, or whether it is a matter of contributing 
in some way to the support of the central commissions which 
maintain onler and an equitable exchange at home, and effect 
satisfactory relations, commercial, diplomatic, and mihtary, 
with other communities.** 

Money, then, represents in a conventional way the 
exchange-value of the products of the labour of the com- 
munity, which is thought of as partly rural and partly urban. 
The very first problem which arises in such a community is 
the problem of equitable exchange. On what basis of com- 
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paxative value should the rural producer and the city dis- 
tributor exchange their services ? Should a citizen be per- 
mitted and encouraged to accumulate property beyond his 
own immediate uses ? And what should be done with a 
citizen whose eammg power is insufficient to procure satis- 
faction for his vital needs ? The Platonic solution of such 
difficulties IS simple m theory. The cost of government is 
to be borne by the community as a whole, but the governing 
commissions are to be so highly tramed that their services 
will more than balance the cost, partly in view of the security 
to life and property which they guarantee, partly m view of 
the mcreased efficiency which comes from educatmg all who 
are capable of genumely profitmg from higher education,** 
but mamly because the tramed insight with which the highest 
officials direct the whole life of the community keeps every 
citizen in the closest possible contact with the deeper sources 
of value, material and spiritual 

After the cost of the various commissions has been 
subtracted from the general surplus of production over 
consumption, the currency which represents the exchange- 
value of what remains, is used by the citizens m their private 
transactions. When the surplus is small, the actual amount 
paid for the products of labour is slight, but m proportion as 
the surplus mcreases, the remuneration of mdividuals, le. 
the actual amount of currency which they obtain for the 
products of their labour, will also mcrease, so that all will 
share m the growing prospenty of the community.*® As to 
the actual amount which is to be paid for agnculture as 
opposed to manufacturmg, or to distnbutmg as opposed to 
agnculture, etc., that is detemuned m accordance with the 
following pnnciple. The rewards of agriculture are to be 
such as to keep the farmer on the farm, and to keep him 
interested m makmg himself a better farmer. The rewards 
of industry are to be such as to encourage the manufacturers 
to stick to their particular manufacturmg, and for each 
shoe-maker, cloth-maker, etc., to keep on tr3ung to improve 
himself in his particular mdustry. Every member of the 
commurnty is to contmue, as far as possible, to improve the 
quahty of his own particular product, and also, and especially, 
IS to remam throughbut interested m remaining a member 
of the community.** The general pnnciple mvolved here 
is the maximal development of the potentiahties of each 
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and every member of the community, consistently with the 
continued existence and prosperity of the group as a whole. 
What is to be guarded against is some extreme, some one- 
sidedness in the way of excess or defect, which would inter- 
fere with the functioning of this principle. 

Let us consider what this means. Suppose that m the 
case of A, B, and C, consumption exceeds earning capacity, 
so that they are reduced to poverty. This inevitably means 
inadequate tools, inadequate training of apprentices, and 
generally, poor workmanship, with diminished production- 
value. The poverty-stncken farmer or workman goes from 
bad to worse, and such progressive deterioration of the types 
of citizen necessary to the well-being of the commumty 
inevitably diminishes the wealth and importance of the 
community as a whole. Below a certain rmnunum, the 
poverty-stricken citizen ceases to function as a citizen at aU. 
That is to say, he ceases to make his characteristic contnbu- 
tion, as farmer, carpenter, etc., to the welfere of the com- 
munity as a whole, and becomes at best a parasite upon the 
resources of the group, and at worst ]oins the i^e and 
discontented proletariate, who are more or less actively 
plotting against the propertied classes and are developing 
gradually but mevitably mto an actual menace to the 
constitution.*’ 

So too with the other extreme. Excessive wealth tends 
to unfit a man for citizenship. The farmer who has “ made 
money ” retires prematurely, and joins the moneyed classes. 
That is to say, he ceases to enrich the community by the 
products of his labour, and thus becomes a consumer instead 
of a producer. His tendency is then to jom the ranks of 
those who “ make money make money ” by devices other 
than productive labour. The class which he has jomed is 
interested in keepmg the labouring classes from becoming 
too powerful, and as against the impoverished classes, whose 
numbers their financial operations tend to increase, they use 
trickery, legal and illegal, and where necessary, as a last 
resort, force, the force employed by hired guards and illegal 
convictions.*® The immoderately wealthy, then, by ceasmg 
to contribute an3dhing positive to the well-being of the 
community, tend at best to become parasites upon the work 
of the labouring classes, and at worst to mcrease pauperism, 
and to widen the gulf between capital and labour, until 
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the social group ceases to be a single community in anything 
but name.*® 

How would Plato hinder the operation of these disrup- 
tive tendencies ? The answer is, partly by education, partly 
by direct legislation. Education so trains the value-sense, 
that money and material possessions gradually lose that 
fascination which they seem to have for the half-educated,^®® 
and the legislative precautions are as complete as Plato can 
make them. The two highest classes, from whose ranks are 
drawn aU the officials without exception, educational and 
judicial, mihtary and administrative, are not only tramed 
m the spirit of pubhc service, but are strictly public servants, 
supported enturely by the community and forbidden to own 
private property m any shape or form.“i In their case, 
then, by the general economic conditions of their class, ex- 
treme poverty and immoderate wealth are absolutely excluded, 
and no problem arises. 

In the case of the productive classes, a certam subsistence- 
mmimum and a certam maximum are established for all 
such members of the community by law. The minimal 
subsistence-requirement is guaranteed m the foUowmg way. 
In the ideal community, the basic mdustry is agriculture, 
and the governing commission determmes, as carefully as 
possible, how many famihes can reasonably be supported 
by the produce of the available territory, allowmg, not only 
for the bare subsistence of the family, but also for all civic 
and religious dues and taxes. The territory is then sub- 
divided mto a corresponding number of lots, and the holdmg 
of a lot constitutes the mmimal basis for cituenship. The 
lots remam fundamentally m the possession of the commumty, 
though their cultivation-value is granted, subject to contmued 
good behaviour as citizens, to a particular family m per- 
petuity. In this way, the number of productive citizen- 
ships, as it were, will remain the same, even though the 
actual holders of these citizenships from tune to tune will 
be subject to all the natural causes of alteration m the popula- 
tion. War, disease, and crime will thm the ranks of the 
lot-holders, while the natural development of famihes, by 
birth, marriage, or adoption, may tend to multiply the 
numbers who are on the waiting-hst, as we should put it, 
for appointment to the citizenships. The aim of all such 
regulations m Platonism is not primarily in the interest 
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of individual men as such, but rather to preserve from poverty 
the citizenships which constitute the community, much as a 
modem university consists of scholarships and professorships 
which are held only by individuals who are properly qualified, 
m order that the characteristic work of the university may 
proceed with maxunal efificiency. As a further measure to 
preserve the community from povert}', aU younger sons who 
do not become lot-holders by adoption or marriage mto 
families where there is a vacant citizenship, and all persons 
who, as mdividuaLs, become seriously impoverished, are 
disposed of by the standard Hellenic remedy for such cases, 
viz. government-encouraged emigration into some newer 
and less developed region, where thfey will be able to make a 
new start. 

On the other hand, in order to preserve the community 
from the evils of wealth, where the mcomes of some citizens 
are so great as to unfit them for good citizenship, a certain 
maximum is estabhshed, and the acquisition of property 
of any sort m excess of this maximum — ^which is established 
as equivalent to four times the minimum — ^is checked by 
the simple device of confiscatory legislation In these ways 
then, by education, by the control of population — ^partly by 
birth-control, partly by emigration or, if necessary, 
immigration, — and partly by establishmg mmimal and 
maximal qualifications for citizenship, Plato endeavours to 
preserve the community from falling into the extremes of 
poverty and wealth. He is not himself convinced that his 
plan will always work with individual men and women, 
and it must be borne m mmd that it is not so much for human 
bemgs as mdividuals, as for the community as a whole that 
he is legislating, and that his measures do not descend mto 
the region of the particular, but stop short at the artificial 
entity which we have called the citizenship. 

Material possessions, then, acquire value-significance 
for human beings partly in relation to their primary vital 
needs, but especially m relation to the complex system of 
social purposes which we find in the complete community. 
The social ideal is that of a human hive, in which every citizen 
devotes himself to the utmost development of his capacities 
in the way of service to the community as a whole, and all 
share in the products of the labour of the group m such a 
way as to maintain, if not to improve, the quality^"* of their 
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service. It is in so far as money constitutes an indispensable 
means to the realization of this ideal, i.e. as a m^um of 
exchange m both home and foreign markets, with aU which 
this involves, that money is of genuine value. In excess, 
however, of the very moderate amount required for civic 
life, money constitutes a senous danger. It may be expended 
upon the thoughtless gratification of impul^, upon the 
undiscnnunating mdulgence of bodily appetites, and may 
thus strengthen the already vigorous human tendencies to 
seek mere pleasure, and will thus result m a kmd of private 
hvmg m one’s feelmgs, rather than m a life oriented in the 
socially useful direction of pubhc-spinted citizenship. 
Or, agam, it may be hoarded, and may develop the more 
avancious tendencies of the mdividual, agam with the result 
of withdrawmg him altogether from a useful hfe of civic 
activity, or possibly with the even worse result of mducmg 
him to seek office as a means of ennchmg himself at the 
expense of the pubhc In short, it is only men of character 
and insight who can, under any circumstances, wisely be 
entrusted with power, and m their case Plato insists that, 
while they direct public expenditure, they shall not be per- 
mitted, m the ideal commumty, to own pnvate property 
at all.“® 

So far, we have mvestigated the nature and value of 
material possessions It remains to compare them with the 
orgamc body, with the body-soul organism as a whole, and 
with the soul considered as mdependent of the bodily 
organism, m order to discover for what reasons material 
possessions receive a position lower than these on the value- 
scale. The organic body and human possessions of all kmds 
are both mechanical, and their value is instrumental, ie. 
depends upon the extent to which they can be used as means 
to ends which fall outside themselves. For example, " making 
money make money ” as such merely increases the quantity 
of the means whi^ may acquire ■^ue by being used to 
promote purposes which are valuable in their own right, 
but is not, m itself, a valuable pursuit. The instrumental 
value of property is thus a secondary kind of value, and 
derives its worth from the mtrinsic value of the ends to 
which property serves as a means. In relation to the body, 
money can be expended mdiscriminately upon the satisfaction 
of any and every bodily appetite — a procedure which would 
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tend to result in disease and bodily deterioration, or it 
can be expended in ways which are more controlled eind 
rational, m purchasing the necessities of life, food, drink, 
clothing, shelter, etc. The well-being of the body consists 
in the hannomous satisfaction of the various “ necessary ” 
bodily wants, and money can thus be spent as one of the 
means to the healthy functioning of the bodily organism 
as a whole. The first kmd of expenditure, by ruining the 
body, i.e. the purposes in relation to which property has 
value-significance, is ultimately self-destructive and con- 
tradictory, but expenditure as a means to the end of 
health shares m the value iiduch attaches to bodily well- 
being. Health, or the good of the body, is thus prior to 
wealth, which is a mere means to this good. Again, as 
health results directly from exercise and the moderate satis- 
faction of boddy impulses accordmg to a certam rule,^^* 
whereas money is only indirectly and conventionally instru- 
mental in contributing towards such exercise and such 
satisfaction, the value of material possessions, even as a 
means to health, is only partial, mdurect, and conventional 
Further, in the ideal community healthy citizens are alwajrs 
regarded as of more value than wealthy citizens, for health 
and citizenship are consistent and mdeed aid one another, 
but great wealth and citizenriiip are inconsistent with one 
another, and great wealth and physical weU-bemg also 
tend to be inconsistent with one another. It is, then, 
only under regulations which keep money and property 
generally in a strictly subordinate place in the scale of civic 
values, that they can be regarded as at all constituting a 
genume good to their possessors, and even then, they are 
always less important than bodily well-being. 

We can now pass to a comparison of material possessions 
with the soul-body organism. The ideal to which this 
organism aspires is, as we have seen earlier, the maximal 
harmonious development of its various potentialities, ph5^ical, 
moral, and mental, so that it can express and help to realize 
in this world the Idea of Good. It follows, then, that money 
and property generally will be of value precisely so far as 
they assist in that development, and that, so far as they 
hinder the full development of the soul-body organism, 
they are definitely harmful. For example, the expenditure 
of money upon education, physical, moral, and mental. 
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obviously assists in that development, and is therefore 
mentioned with approval.^*® Further, as the aim of the 
ideal community is the maxunal development of its vanous 
members, material possessions, so &r as they contribute 
directly or indirectly to the maintenance of the ideal com- 
mumty, are a means to the maximal development of soul 
and body. Thus, the use of a currency in connection with 
the necessary commercial activities of the citizens assists in 
building up a surplus wealth which can be expended upon the 
further development of resources, upon the maintenance of 
commissions which assist in the development of community 
ideals, upon research in the natural and social sciences,^*^ 
and upon the whole of the higher education generally. And 
agam, so far as material possessions contribute to the main- 
tenance of the necessary subsistence-minimum for citizen- 
ship, upon which the whole higher structure, economically 
speakmg, is based, they are also and equally approved. 
Finally, the governors who apply to the amehoration of 
human conditions the insight which education brings, apply 
that insight m the form of legislation which is largely con- 
cerned with material possessions and their mfluence upon 
the development of the average citizen The whole life of 
the community rests, economically speaking, upon labour, 
and in translating the crude results of labour into a means 
of realizing the highest good both for the mdividual and 
for the commumty, possessions and a currency constitute 
an mdispensable element. But the value of labour result- 
ing in the building up of a surplus which is translated into 
property is always stnctly subordinate to the higher de- 
velopment of the soul-body organism as a whole. Money- 
making is, as we have seen, subordinate to health, and 
physical health is always subordinate to moral development, 
so that, as a good, property is always subordinate to the 
moral virtues, the virtues of the body-soul organism.^** 
In this higher development, material possessions certainly 
play their part in the ideal commumty. But they are only 
one of the means to such development, and are only to a 
very slight extent strictly essential, and agam, on the other 
hand, the currency-mechanism m social life easily lends 
itself to the gravest abuses, developing acquisitiveness and 
an interest m private, as opposed to public good, an interest 
which is disruptive of individual character as well as of the 
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social group as a whole.*** It is thus not difficult to see 
why it is only in a strictly qualified sense that property is 
regarded as a genuine good at all, and why, even then, it 
is a good only as a means to the greater go<xl consisting in 
the development of the soul-body organism as a whole. 

In the above considerations, we confined ourselves to 
the empirical standpoint, treating the soul in the closest 
relation to the bodily organism. It remains to take the trans- 
cendental standpoint, and treat the soul as independent of 
and superior to bodily considerations. From this standpomt, 
the true life of the soul consists in wisdom, le. in philo- 
so|ffiical contemplation, an activity in which the body and 
all its concerns have, directly at any rate, no conceivable 
share. To such a soul, apart from its temporary and enforced 
union with a body, money and materM possessions mean 
absolutely nothing. It is wholly immaterial, and is inter- 
ested in remaining so, any connection with the material 
being regarded as a senous lapse.*** To such a soul, then, 
it is only in relation to its life on earth, entombed in the 
body, that material possessions can be regarded as in any 
sense desirable and valuable. 

As thus entombed, the characteristic danger of such a 
soul is to forget its transcendental origin and to remain 
entombed in the flesh, drawn downward by sensuous enjoy- 
ment and by a soul-destroying interest in acquiring means 
to the furtherance of such enjoyment. Money is easily used 
as a help in indulging the bodily appetites, in riveting the soul 
to the body and preventing it forever from realizing its supreme 
mission.**' This bemg so, is there any definite way in which 
property, with all which it implies, can ever be anything but 
a r^ drag upon the soul ? 

Let us consider. The aim of the transcendental soul, 
when thus united to a body, is to free itself, as far as may be, 
from the fetters of the fledi, to withdraw itself wholly from 
the life of instinctive gratification, to withdraw whoUy from 
the vulgar struggle for wealth, position, and power, to liberate 
itself from the senses and sensuous emotions, and to become 
all mind, pure reason, as nearly as possible a disembodied 
intellect. **7 Money and material possessions generally it 
naturally regards with contempt, if not with hostility,**® and 
there is, logically speaking, only one conceivable way in which 
such things could be of value. If they could somehow be used 
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to assist towards this liberation and withdrawal of the spirit^ 
they would so far be instnimental in realizing the ideals 
towards which the soul aspires, and would so far share in the 
value of those ideals. 

How far can this be done ? We have already noted that pro- 
perty and a currency are indispensable in the development of 
a social system which makes state education possible, and that 
such education, physical, moral, and mental, is of value to the 
organism consisting of body as well as soul, assistmg it to 
develop its powers to the utmost. Is there any sense in which 
such education is of value to the transcendental soul in its 
characteristic struggle to escape from the body ? Let us see. 
Ph5reical education results in bodily health. From our present 
standpoint, bodily health is of value in so far as it frees the 
soul from the bodily impediments to contemplation — such as 
headaches and other consequences of a sedentary life — ie, 
in so far as it ehminates bodily concerns from the contempla- 
tive consciousness altogether, Moral education results m 
temperance, courage, and justice, as social habits of the 
empincal body-soul organism. From our present pomt of 
view, these virtues are valuable to the transcendental soul m 
so far as they free it from the pernicious mfluences of acquisi- 
tiveness and exclusive pleasure-pain mterests,**® and eliminate 
instmctive and emotional mterests entirely from the philo- 
sophic consciousness. So too mental education, beginning 
with mathematics and culminating m dialectic, is of value as 
freemg the transcendental soul entirely from the misleading 
influences of sensuous experience, and making it possible for 
this soul to develop its own organ of pure reason, by which 
alone it can hope to envisage the Ideas and thus begm, even on 
earth, to enter upon its nch heritage of wisdom, 

So far, then, as money can be expended upon an education 
which will hberate the eye of the soul from the " outlandish 
slough ’’ in which it is buried by our bodily mterest m material 
things, it is of value to the soul in its characteristic effort after 
withdrawal from this mundane sphere and all its concerns. 
But it must be noted that it is only very indirectly and indeed, 
in the end, by contradicting its own downward tendency 
towards materialism, that such a material thmg as money 
can be made to serve the idealistic purposes of the transcen- 
dental soul. If we were pure spirits, we should have no 
material needs. If we had no material needs, we should 
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not require an income. If we set ourselves to acquire an 
income, we are in danger of becommg blind to higher thmgs. 
Having, however mexphcably, bodies with powerful material 
needs, we must set ourselves to acquire an income. The danger 
of losing our own souls is to be avoided only m one way. 
We must interest ourselves in acquinng an income which wiU 
exactly counterbalance the various bodily needs, procuring 
food, drmk, and shelter sufficient m quantity and quality to 
keep the body from obtrudmg its wants upon the soul, and 
carefully avoidmg any kmd of stimulation which would 
develop the body imduly.^** The aim is thus to balance and 
eliminate the body, and so far, our aim is merely negative. 
We must further, however, acquire an mcome sufficient to 
provide the higher education, the education which will hberate 
our mmds from the matenahsm of the half-educated. Along 
with this education comes insight mto the limits to the value 
of money, and we shall refuse to take the shghtest mterest 
in increasmg our income beyond the level thus reached, and 
shall acqmesce m the wisdom of confiscatory legislation m 
respect of higher incomes.*** The value of property, as com- 
pared with the value of spiritual hfe, is thus stnctly limited, 
and is confined to what we might regard as the operation of 
short-circuiting all bodily mterests, m such a way as to give 
adequate play to those interests, but to prevent them from 
in any way interfering with spiritual life, which is, from the 
transcendental standpomt, the only hfe possessmg genuine 
value *** 

So far we have investigated the scale of soul — ^body — 
wealth. In the Dialogues this is sometimes presented merely 
as a result of the philosophic value-judgment, without much 
regard to its possible apphcation,*** but at other times it is 
explicitly treated as a standardized norm used by the ideal 
legislator in establishing or revising a system of concrete 
laws.*** It now remains to examine further a number of 
scales of somewhat similar general import, but varying from 
the above standard, and appearing more in the form of value- 
judgments, and less in the guise of definite norms for concrete 
application. In what immediately follows we shall first 
consider very briefly all other value-scales in which " soul ” 
has a place, then all in which “ body ” has a place, and then 
all in which “ wealth and material possessions ” have a place. 
After this, we should be in a position to conclude the present 
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investigation by summing up finally what we have discovered 
concerning the nature and value-relation of soul, body, and 
wealth. 

“ Soul,” as a value, is never clearly compared, in the 
Platonic Dialogues, with anythmg but “ body ” or " wealth.” 
But there are quite a number of value-scales in which souls 
of higher value are compared and contrasted with souls of 
lower value. These are, briefly, as follows . — 

1. World-soul — ^Planetary souls — Human souls — ^Animal 

souls — ^Plant-souls 

2. Souls ranked in accordance with the degree of their 

moral development . — 

a. Orderly soul — ^Disorderty soul.^®* 

b. Virtuous soul which has never been vicious — 

Virtuous soul delivered (by punishment) from 
vicious condition — Vicious soul (remaming 
unpunished)^". 

c. Just (and temperate) soul — Unjust (and intemper- 

ate) soul.*" 

d. Soul which masters its sensuous feelmgs — Soul 
which IS mastered by its feelmgs.*" 

3. Souls ranked m accordance with degree of mental 

development : — 

a. Soul with its " eye ” turned towards the Ught — 

Soul with its " eye ” still dimmed by materialistic 
environment.*** 

b. ” Winged ” soul — “ Wmgless ” soul.**® 

c. Wise soul — ^Foolish and ignorant soul *** 

d. Soul perfected by mental education — Imperfect 
soul.*** 

In the first of the above value-scales, the value-ranking 
seems to depend on two different principles. The first three 
members of the scale have the same (Divme) origm, but the 
" materials ” out of which the “ soul-seeds ” of the planetary 
and human souls are constructed are said to be " less pure ” 
than the materials (otherwise identical) of which the world- 
soul is formed. On the other hand, while the first three souls 
are essentially rational and capable of apprehending the Ideas, 
the world-soul apparently does so perfectly, the planetary 
souls more perfectly than the human souls, but less perfectly 
than the world-soul, and the human soiils with difficulty, 
because the motions of the bodies m which their soul-seeds 
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are implanted are less orderly than the motions of the planets. 
The difierence thus seems to be, from this standpoint, a matter 
of the orderliness of the body in which the soul-seed has been 
implanted, and it is perhaps a continuation of the same princi- 
ple which ranks the anunal soul (which does not attain to a 
vision of the Ideas, but is capable of some degree of courage 
and temperance, as well as of self-movement and nutrition) 
as lower in value, and the plant-soul (which has no self- 
movement, but retains only the nutritive and reproductive 
functions) as lowest of all soul-possessing entities. The 
superior souls, then, are those in which the intellectual prmci- 
ple has the greatest development, and the mferior souls are 
those which are most nearly reduced, by the conditions of 
their material environment, to the least mtelhgent and most 
purely instinctive level of conscious existence. The value- 
scale, then, is closely akm to the soul-body scale considered 
from the more transcendental standpoint, and has so far been 
adequately taken into account in that connection. 

The scales which fall withm the second group can similarly 
be reduced to the soul-body scale considered from the more 
transcendental standpomt, for the various moral virtues are 
emphatically bodily habits, enlightened, in their higher 
development, by that insight into the Ideas which character- 
izes the soul at its best, but retainmg always elements which 
remain material.^** Similarly the leaden weights which hold 
down the soul and hmder it from entering upon the higher 
development, are definitely of a material nature, so that this 
scale, being reducible in pnnciple to the soul-body scale, has 
already received sufficient consideration. 

So too of the scales whidi make up the third group. It 
is the body with its instinctive feehng after sensuous pleasure, 
which dims the intellectual vision of the Ideas and thus 
hinders the eye of the soul from looking to the true “ above." 
It is the body which drags down the soul towards earth, so 
that it loses its wings, the pinions which bear it aloft towards 
the plains beyond the heavens, where abides the true food 
which nourishes the transcendental souL So too the " wis- 
dom ’’ of the soul consists m transcendental contemplation 
of the Ideas, and the " folly " and " ignorance " of the soul, 
which stand in the way of such contemplation, are sensuous 
hindrainces which come from our bodily nature. And finally, 
the mental education which perfects the otherwise imperfect 
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soul, is explicitly a matter of training the soul to withdraw its 
attention from tiie world of sensuous experience, and gradually 
to make itself at home in the ideal realm in which the hght- 
and-life-giving source is the Idea of Good. The scales of this 
group, then, are also reducible, without remainder, to the soul- 
body scale considered above, and the principle of value, the 
standard by which the winged and wise soul is declared to 
be of greater value-signihcance than the wingless and ignorant 
soul, is ultimately the degree of intellectual vision attained 
by the soul under consideration, the closeness of its approxi- 
mation to the prmciple of ideahty, the Idea of Good. 

We now pass on to consider the other scales in which 
“ body ” has a definite place. In Platonism, " body ” is 
never compared, from the standpoint which is interested in 
values, with an3dhing but “ soul ” on the one hand, and 
“ material possessions ” on the other. But there do exist 
in the Dialogues a few value-scales m which bodies of higher 
value are contrasted with bodies of lower value. These are 
as follows ; — 

1. The body of the universe — Human bodies,^*’ 

2. Bodies which grow up in the best and straightest 

manner — ^Bodies which grow too fast and are 
insuffiaently exercised,^** 

3. Body with sound constitution — ^Diseased body.^" 

Human and animal bodies are composed of fire, water, 

earth, and air, which are also the elements out of which the 
body of the universe is composed ; but in the universe-body 
they are perfect, or at least as perfect as possible, but m our 
bodies they are inferior in quahty and in strength and in every 
way less " beautiful " — ^Le. less well proportioned and less 
well adapted and adjusted to one another. The human and 
animal body is thus a less perfect instrument, a mechanism 
less well adapted to realize the soul’s purposes, than is the case 
with the universe-body, which is the almost perfect instrument 
of the world-souL This contrast between an efficient and an 
inefficient mechanism is at the basis of the physically trained 
body as contrasted with the inadequately trained body, with 
the additional thought that the motions employed m physical 
training are akin to the regular motions of the planets, and 
serve to overcome the disorderly movements of the untrained 
body and attune it, as it were, to the general nature of the 
cosmos. So too with the healthy, as opposed to diseased body, 
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the point of the contrast is that an inefficient mechanism will 
hinder the sonl in its upward endeavour, while the corpus sanum 
can be used in the service of temperance and ]Ustice, and thus 
assist the soul in its higher development. In every case, no 
value is attached to healthy states of the body per se, but 
always in relation to the purposes of the soul, which can 
realize the Idea of Good more adequately with an efficient than 
with an inefficient mechanism. The value-scales considered 
here, then, fall under the general vahie-scale of body — soul — 
wealth, and have therefore been discussed sufficiently above. 

Wealth and material possessions are found explicitly 
mentioned m the following value-scales : — 

1. Virtue as a whole— Wealth (or other benefit) separated 

from virtue.^*® 

2. Justice in the soul— Wealth.^*^ 

3. Philosophy — ^Honour — Wealth.*®* 

4. Reason — Wealth.*®* 

3. Wisdom — All lesser goods (including wealth) *®* 

6. Divine goods — ^Human go^ (including wealth).*®® 

7. Public goods— Private goods (including wealth).*®® 

8. Wealth— Means to wealth.*®* 

Cursory inspection of the above scales shows that they 
all presuppose some such value-scale as " Intellectual vision — 
Moral development — ^Physical development — Wealth — ^Means 
to wealth,” which would be a complex form of the soul-body 
scale investigated above, and so far as they are variants of 
this scale, they have already received sufficient consideration 
But I, 2, 3, and 5 will be more in place in relation to the scale 
of virtues which forms the subject-matter of Chapter VIII, 
and 7 IS to be made the subject of a special study m Chapter 
IX, and 4 and possibly 5 seem to come more appropriately 
under the heading " mind, as contrasted with other goods,” 
which is to be the subject investigated in Chapter X, and finally 
6 is to be treated at length m Chapter XI. After duly noting, 
then, that 8 (wealth — ^means to wealth) comes under the 
geneial principle of instrumentality, the means denying their 
value from the ends to which wealth is instrumental, which 
are such ends as education of the soul-body organism — so that 
8 comes under the general soul-body-we^th scale— we shall 
postpone further discussion of the other scales tmtil we come 
to them in their most approiniate contexts. 
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THE VALUE-SCALE. WEALTH, STRENGTH, BEAUTY, HEALTH, 
COURAGE, JUSTICE, TEMPERANCE, WISDOM 

A mong the value-scalcs discussed in the different 
Dialogues, we find a great variety of brief formu- 
lations which partly overlap and are almost enturely 
mduded m other, longer, formulations. The most 
inclusive, and at the same time the longest, of these formu- 
lations IS officially adopted m the Laws as a pattern to be used 
in guiduig legislation, and is thus of fimdamental significance 
for Platonism Starting with wealth, le with money and 
material possessions, the scale proceeds upwards to muscular 
strength, then to bodily health, then — ^with some recognition 
of the magnitude of the step— to courage, then to justice, then 
still higher to temperance, and finally to wisdom or philo- 
sophical insight ^ Our object m the present chapter will be 
to discover, m the first place, just why each of these values 
receives the particular position assigned to it on the scale, 
and, m the second place, what prmciple or prmciples govern 
the composition of the scale as a whole. Fmally, by companng 
the prmciples thus discovered with the principles underlymg 
kmdred value-comparisons in other contexts, we shall attempt 
to find out the ultunate meanmg and value of such scales for 
the Platonic philosophy m its deeper asjiects. 

We begm, then, with wealth, ranked as lower than 
strength, and ask, why this valuation ? In the last chapter, 
we saw that money and material possessions acquire vdue- 
significance only as means to ends which are valuable per se, 
or at least approximate to such ends. The value of wealth 
is thus always mstrumental, not intrinsic. In relation to 
the body, money can be used as a means to satisfymg bodily 
wants, so that the body with its wants is the end, the value, 
towards the attainment of which, money is instrumentaL 
The body is thus prior in the order of value to money, and 
lends to money a large portion of the value-significance which 
this may come to possess. In the second place, bodily needs 
217 
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can not be satisfied directly with current com of the realm. 
Hunger and thirst require food and drink, and it is only in a 
state of society so organized as to use a currency as a medium 
of exchange, that money can procure the desired satisfaction. 
It is therefore only an mdirect and conventional means of 
satisfying bodily wants. In the third place, money, of itself, 
contains no guidmg principle, no insist which can utilize it 
for helpful ends. It can be spent upon gratifications which 
are harmful, and may thus destroy the body, m relation to the 
needs of which it acquires so much of its significance. In 
such a case, it is destructive of what value it might conceivably 
have acquired. For these three reasons, then, money and 
material possessions are valued as lower than the body as a 
whole. It remains to apply these conclusions to the special 
case of physical strength. 

Ph 3 reical strength, for Plato, is largely a matter of bodily 
fitness, and is conditioned chiefly by diet and methodical 
exercises m the gymnasium and m field-sports.* It is one of 
the excellencies of the body,* and is almost universally 
regarded as a value in itself.* At its lowest, when unaccom- 
panied with much mtelhgence, it still has a definite market- 
value in the commimity which depends upon labour,® and at a 
higher level of development its v^ue for athletic and mihtary 
contests is so well understood that every Greek city tends to 
have its professional “ strong men,”* who make the cultivation 
of physical strength one of their main ends. Plato, however, 
disapproves of the professional regimen which develops the 
muscles at the expense of bodily and mental health, and sub- 
stitutes for it a trammg of a more wiry and mihtary type, 
m the spirit of service of the community as a whole.* This 
framing is given, not to a few champions, but to every mem- 
ber of the guardian caste. 

Money and materkl possessions are of value, for Plato, 
qm, providing for this caste the leisure, the food, and the 
gymnasia for this training.* Apart from this, they are not 
only valueless, but are regarded as a source of danger, and the 
military caste is not allowed to own private property m any 
shape or form.* The value of material possessions is thus, 
at best, secondary. It is admitted only so far as such posses- 
sions are instrumental to the development of the approved 
t)rpe of strength, in due subordination to ph 3 ^ical well-being 
and to mental and moral progress. 
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The next highest “ good ” on the vahie-scale is good looks 
or physKal beauty. Good looks and physical strength are 
very frequently mentioned by Plato m the closest connection. 
The same general conditions control the development of both 
of these bodily excellencies. Apart from the turn of a nose 
or ear, which are largely accidental, good looks, like strength, 
depend upon general bodily fitness, i e upon proper food and 
proper exercise, and Plato’s treatment of these m the case 
of good looks is the same as m the case of physical strength. “ 
We note particularly the use of a prmcipk of balance and 
symmetry m the exercises which are to develop the body so 
that it will be good lookmg.^^ but m all other respects the 
bodily conditions are identical 

Why should good looks be ranked higher than physical 
strength ? 1* The answer is nowhere to be found stated m so 
mciny words, but seems to be imphed beyond reasonable doubt 
m the Phaedrus and Republic. Good looks have a certam 
emotional appeal which does not attach to strength, as such. 
They awaken affection and love, the desue to create, m com- 
munity with the beloved, objects of beauty. Symbolic of 
ideal beauty in a sense surpassmg m the directness of its 
appeal the ideal symbolism of other material copies of the 
Ideas, they stimulate and develop the innate idealism of the 
soul to an especial degree, with an mtensity and at the same 
time a universality which has no equal. Practically every- 
one reaches the level of " opmion,” at which he loves ^autiful 
objects as such, 2Lnd a few are stimulated to advance still 
further, and m the end apprehend the Idea of Beauty itself, 
which transforms the whole meaning and value of life. There 
is, then, about good looks a peculiar charm, a poetry, which 
kmdles the idea^tic fires of the soul, and thus starts a process 
of development which may lead to the loftiest heights attain- 
able by humanity. It is this which renders it of greater value 
than physical strength, although both have a similar physical 
basis m bodily fitness. 

The next good on the scale is health, physical well-being 
as such. Strength and good looks are both, as we have seen, 
based upon bodily fitness, that is to say, all three goods alike 
are dependent upon proper nourishment and proper exercise, 
and alM, where necessary, upon medical treatment, in the form 
of emetics, and carthartics, cautery and surgery, etc. Health 
and its consequences are often spoken of together as perfections 
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of the body, and as opposed in value to mere money-makmg, 
but of the three goods, health, beauty, and strength, health 
is universally regarded as a higher kind of good, not only by 
the other interlocutors in the Dialogues, but also by Socrates 
and other representatives of philosophic insight. What, 
then, are the grounds upon which physical well-being is ranked 
as superior m value to strength and good looks "> Plato 
appears, in the first place, to be influenced by the fact that 
strength and good looks are, in Aristo^ehan termmology, 
accidentally rather than essentially connected with physical 
well-being. Professional devotees of muscular development 
tend to sleep too long and cat too much for perfect health, 
and the culture of a beauty which is only skm-deep*’ is 
accompanied by temptations to activities and passivities 
which are not calculated to develop the wiry endurance of 
which Plato approves. Health is thus a deeper and more 
universal sort of thmg than muscular strength and an attrac- 
tive appearance. Gmsistmg essentially of a balanced harmony 
of the various bodily elements, it contams a principle of self- 
contmance,^* and is thus in a high degree self-sufficient, i.e 
possesses a characteristic which belongs to higher, rather than 
to lower goods.” 

In the second place, he is very much influenced by the 
fact that a sound bodily constitution is essential to the higher 
development of the mind The judgments of sick men tend 
to be unsound, even m matters of simple sense-perception,** 
and the physical pam which tends to accompany disease is 
perpetually attractmg attention to bodily concerns, and thus 
effectively interferes with philosophic contemplation of pure 
being by means of pure thought.*^ Physical well-being is of 
permanent value, precisely because it ehmmates the occasion 
of such interference with the higher studies m which philo- 
sophical livmg consists ** On both these grounds, then, 
physical well-being appears to be a more valuable possession 
than physical good looks or muscular development 

The goods so far considered are frequently grouped 
together as " goods of the body ” and are somewhat sharply 
contrasted with the higher goods which remam to be studied, 
or at least to the principle of these higher goods. It is denied 
that the bodily goods are valuable m their own right. Money, 
strength, good looks, health, and even life itself, may be 
employed to further purposes which are vicious rather than 
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Virtuous • in which case it is pointed out that, on the principle 
of corruplto ophmt pesstma, the possession of such “ goods ” 
leads directly to rum.*® In any average social environment, 
such excellences are accompanied by inherent tendencies to 
misuse,** and their value is thus plamly of a secondary order 
As Plato expresses it, such excellences are really valuable only 
when them possessors are men of character and mtelligence, 
who convert them mto organic portions of the philosophic life ** 
These lower goods " depend upon the soul, and the soul 
depends upon wisdom,” so that it is only when the higher 
go^, symbolized by wisdom, are present, that the lower 
goods become of genume value *• 

Among these higher goods, the lowest m rank, and, there- 
fore, from our present standpomt, the first to be considered, 
is courage Physical courage, as we have seen m an earlier 
chapter, consists of mstmctive impulses which concentrate 
the bodily powers in the direction of removmg or destrojnng 
by violence any aggressor , i e it is what is nowadays called 
theinstmct of pugnacity ** Enlightened by social convention, 
these pugnacious tendencies assume the form of morale, and 
are directed mamly against the enemies of the community, m 
the orthodox channels of military and police service in defence 
of the community and its ideals As controlled by reflection 
and directed towards the support of ideals which have a value 
of their own, the pugnacious impulses begm to assume some- 
thing of the nature of value, and are recognized as a “ good,” 
although not of the primary kmd, which is valuable per se, 
but rather of the secondary, instrumental kind, which receives 
its value from the ideals supported and mamtamed ** When 
yet further enhghtened by reason, these same pugnacious 
impulses take their place as elements m that resolution and 
strength of character which supports every cause recognized 
by reason as worthy, and keeps down whatever is regarded as 
unworthy, whether in the world of brute force without, or 
in the world of brute desire withm, the organism. Courage 
in this sense represents the reorganization of all the bodily 
forces so that they rally, with one accord, to the support of 
the Idea of Good in the ideal life.** 

So far as courage is regarded at all as a good, i e. at the 
two higher or enlightened levels of social and philosophical 
excellence, this virtue is consistently treated as a h^her kind 
of thing than ph3^ical health or indeed any of the bodily 
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goods from wealth up. The distinction seems to be almost 
one of kind. The higher goods generally, from courage up to 
wisdom, are regarded as " divine,” i.e. as inherently valuable, 
whereas the lower or " human ” goods are of value only to 
persons who already possess the higher goods On further 
examination, however, we can see that the distinction is, after 
all, only one of degree, if we remember that courage, no less 
than health, has a definitely physical basis Without the 
pugnacious dispositions which constitute physical courage, the 
higher virtue simply caimot be developed,*^ and to that extent, 
while neither health nor pugnacity possess value m themselves, 
both are at least sttu qutbus non m relation to the higher 
development. So too it is only when enlightened by wisdom 
that either ph 3 rsical courage or physical well-being become of 
genuine value. The distmction seems to depend mamly upon 
the fact that, while health, resultmg from the right amount 
of eatmg, drinkmg, exercismg, and sleeping, is a stne qua non 
of the higher development, the activities of which it is the 
resultant can hardly be idealized beyond a certam pomt. 
These activities remam primitive, and cannot quite take on the 
higher attributes which would make them an mtegral portion 
of the life of pure reason ** Courage, however, although 
largely, hke health, a corporeal affair, seems capable of further 
idealization. It can readily be converted mto morale, and can 
indeed gradually be transmuted, without much remainder, 
into force of character, and thus imdoubtedly takes on more 
of the spiritual nature and significance of the Idea of Good. 
Thus transmuted by wisdom, it becomes an organic portion 
of the higher life itself, and thus assists positively, and not 
merely (like health) negatively, as a stne qua non, in raismg 
expenence as a whole toweirds the higher, more ideal level 
This seems to be the mam reason why it is ranked consistently 
as a higher kind of thing than physical weU-being. 

The next good to be considered is justice. At its lowest, 
this is what we nowadajre call gregariousness, the herd- 
instinct, a consciousness of fund, i.e a somewhat undisenm- 
inating sense of the value of group living, with some slight 
feeling of what this involves in the way of conduct.®* Under 
the continued pressure of social hving, it becomes a relatively 
enlightened respect for the laws and the government ip its 
outward and visible form, and thus becomes associated with 
the virtues of courage and temperance, at this social or con- 
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ventional level.®* As enlightenment develops still further 
and finally reaches the level of wisdom or philosoi^ical 
insight into values, justice becomes the social virtue par 
excellence, the virtue which realizes the highest possibilities 
of social living. Courage and temperance, which were still, 
at the conventional level, antagonistic to one another, become 
synthesized and transmuted in the service of the new com- 
munity ideal.®* In fact, Plato gives as a formula for justice 
in this sense “ wisdom plus temperance plus courage.”®® 
Each citizen is to devebp all his potentiahties to the utmost 
and to realize fully his Idea, as farmer, carpenter, merchant, 
student, soldier, or statesman ®’ But further, he is to con- 
tribute the results of his activities to the community, receivmg 
in return the results of the activities of other citizens. As 
Plato puts it, justice is to be found somewhere in the mutual 
exchange of the products of these activities.®® And finally, 
having reached the level of reflective insight, the citizen is to 
reahze that only by dedicating himself to the service of the 
ideal community does he fully develop his own potentiahties. 
His function as a man thus consists m realizing on earth, in 
the social environment to which he owes his education and all 
his opportunities, the main characteristics of the ideal city 
which he envisages as “ m heaven ” and of which he now 
conceives himself to be a citizen.®* With equally reflective 
determmation, he reproduces gradually m his own character, 
so far as possible, a structure and organization patterned upon 
the same model, so that justice m the higher sense is realized 
when the individual and the community, no less than the 
starry heavens controlled directly by G<xi’s hand, come to 
express the ideal pnnciple of the maximal consistent develop- 
ment of potentiality, the Idea of Good.*® 

Thus understood, it is not difiicult to reahze why justice 
is ranked as higher than courage. Like courage, it has a 
physical basis developed into social value largely by habitu- 
ation, i.e, by the imremittmg pressure of the social environ- 
ment ** But it is of a less one-sided and more universal nature 
than courage , so much so, that it is only as comprehended 
within justice that courage reaches its highest and most 
valuable level of development. Justice, then, is the most 
comprehensive of the virtues hitherto discussed. Courage, 
at best, becomes indeed an organic portion of the ideal life, 
and is the natural ally of justice. But justice is the ideal life 
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itself, considered on its social side, i.e. is a far more compre- 
hensive portion of this ideal life, if not the whole of it."** 

On the scale which we are considering, temperance or self- 
control IS the next highest step. At its lowest, this is the 
natural disposition towards quietness and sobriety, towards 
minding one’s own business and avoidmg excitement and the 
rough-and-tumble side of life. It thus contains an element 
of timidity as well as of refinement.** Under the steady 
pressure of social living, it develops into the docility insepar- 
able from obtainmg the benefits of education, an attitude of 
acceptance and obedience towards duly constituted authority, 
whether spiritual or temporal, what has been called “ follower- 
ship ” m relation to leader^ip, the ideal attitude, from a 
certam pomt of view, for the average citizen.** It is thus 
sometimes regarded as the virtue par excellence of the civihans 
who devote their hves to mercantile pursuits,*® but on the 
whole is treated by Plato as an essential element m the char- 
acter which is to attain the highest human development ** 
As the insight which comes from the higher education begms 
to control the organism, the somewhat femmme quahties which 
belong to temperance at the level just considered become 
tinged with somethmg of the more robust and manly quahties 
of character,*^ and the student seeks m himself and his own 
reason the authoritative source of rules for the direction of 
life, rather than in the stronger wills of aggressive personalities 
or in the organized force of civic and mihtary institutions. 
Temperance thus becomes s<r//-controL The element of 
docihty, acceptance and followership remains, but receives a 
new onentation. It is the authority of reason, rather than 
the dominant will of man or of " the government,” towards 
which the docihty is now directed, and in the light of reason, 
i.e. with his eye fixed upon the ideal pattern of "the good,” 
the individual modestly but firmly begins to set his own house 
in order,** So too on the wider field of political action. 
Plato’s candidate for leadership is reluctant to push forward 
and grasp the rems of power. He retams alwa 5 ?s this element 
of modest withdrawal, and has to be persuaded, if not almost 
forced, to take the highest administrative office in the com- 
munity. He governs, when he does govern, in the spirit of 
service, and because he realizes, not only that the community 
has, by trainmg and educating him for this responsibility, 
pla^ turn in its debt,** but also that, if he declines, the power 
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will fall into hands more avid, indeed, of high position, but 
less well qualified to direct the destmies of the community 
beneficially and wisely.®®. At its highest, then, temperance 
or self-control means modest but unfiinchmg activity m the 
spirit of the highest ideahsm, an activity based upon con- 
templation and issuing m action. 

So much for the meanmg of temperance as a virtue. It 
remams to ask, on what grounds it is ranked higher than 
justice. At first sight we should be mchned to say that, 
according to the general tenor of Platonism, it ought to be 
ranked somewhere at the same level as courage. Courage 
represents the masculine, temperance the femmme side of 
character. Only out of their complete synthesis and mter- 
penetration under the mfluence of philosophical insight does 
the complete development occur. But this complete virtue 
is unmistakably stated to be justice, and there can be no 
doubt that justice should rank higher than either of the two 
one-sided elements which enter mto its composition This 
seems to be the lesson of the PohUcus, and mdeed of the very 
passage of the Laws in which temperance is ranked as higher 
in value than justice While recognizing the value of this 
reasonmg, let us, however, look more deeply into Plato’s 
meanmg. Courage and temperance are each one-sided, con- 
trasted elements of character. This is undoubted. But it 
does not follow that they should be ranked as equal in value, 
except, possibly, at their lowest and most mstmctive level. 
Courage is the natural ally of reason, but temperance stands 
in a much closer relation to the development of wisdom,®* and 
is thus more mtimately cind organically a part of the philo- 
sophic life. Without docility, no education, no sound feehng 
for values. Docility is the student’s attitude par exceUence, 
and enters inextricably mto the hfe of contemplation and 
research. Whole-souled devotion to the cause of truth, 
joyous acceptance of the laws which reason discovers, the 
transformation of the whole organism mto an instrument 
attuned to the ideal harmonies, what is this but the hfe of 
philosophy itself ? In that rapturous contemplation of the 
eternal Ideas, m which the soul knows itself, with every fibre 
of its bemg, to be the co-partner of God in the work of regener- 
atmg Itself and the world, docihty, self-control, and the highest 
wisdom are fused together into the unity which is the ideal 
life Itself. 
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From the standpoint thus reached, it is not difficult to real- 
ize why it is that, for Platonism, temperance ranks higher than 
courage. But how about its value-relation to justice ? Let 
us pursue the argument a httle further. Justice is, after all, 
the complete social virtue, the virtue of the admmistrator who 
attempts to realize, in the social emnronment, the Idea of 
Good by means of legislative enactments of an essentially 
temporal and imperfect character.®* Law-making is always 
a pis alter, and above the life of the admmistrator one always, 
in reading Plato, finds the life of the philosopher, the life of 
wisdom unimpeded by earthly clogs and fetters. The admm- 
istrator IS permitted to retire, at times, to this higher life, in 
search of inspiration and spiritual replenishment, and it is an 
axiom for the Platonist that good admmistration is possible 
only where the administrator has this higher life, the hfe of 
contemplation and research, always open to him But this 
is the hfe of the student, m which docility and self-control 
constitute an important portion, while the life of administra- 
tion is felt to be a definitely lower thmg. For all that the 
Republic insists upon practical training for the guardians,** 
there is something contrary to Plato’s spirit, somethmg forced 
and unnatural about this. The student leaves his studies for 
a number of ytzis, to hold various magistracies and positions 
of mihtary command. But how irksome this is, we can see 
from the fact that the motive is merely to avoid the besetting 
sin of the semmanst, gaucherte and deficiency m practical 
address. The practical trainmg is regarded as an enforced 
descent into the underground den. What the student longs 
for, and what Plato seems to regard always with a similar 
longing, IS to withdraw to academic contemplation, and, from 
behind college cloisters, to let the madness of the many take 
care of itself. It is only external and practical necessities 
which force the student to desert, for a season, his beloved 
cbister and undertake the ungrateful task of admmistration. 
But it is m this higher life of contemplation that he seeks 
inspiration, and to which he must be allowed to withdraw at 
frequent intervals, if the quahty of his administration is not 
to suffer. Justice, in fact, is a virtue which contains mechani- 
cal elements; and without repeated retumings to the plain of 
truth, on which grows the nutriment of the highest part of 
the soul, the spirit of idealism flags and droops.** This life of 
contemplation is alwaj^ higher than the life of action in the 
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phenomenal world. But temperance, at its finest, ls pecuharly 
bound up with this life of contemplation ; so much so, that 
it appears to be part and parcel of the life of wisdom itself, 
whereas justice is rather the apphcation of the visions of that 
life to the mundane sphere m which visions, if not frequently 
renewed, grow dim.®’ There is much of the m3^tic in Plato, 
and m this rankmg of temperance as higher than justice, of 
contemplation as higher than administration, we see somethmg 
of the spirit which we have traced in the “ transcendental ” 
theory of the soul’s nature and destiny. From the human 
or empirical standpoint, justice should, no doubt, be ranked 
as higher than temperance. From the transcendental stand- 
pomt, le for one who regards the soul as a plant, not of 
earthly, but of heavenly ongm and destiny,** temperance, 
as more closely associated with the hfe of philosophical con- 
templation, mevitably ranks higher. 

Fmally we come to wisdom or msight, which, on the scale 
under consideration, ranks as higher than temperance, justice, 
and courage. If we ask what, precisely, Plato understands 
by wisdom or msight, we find certam variations of meaning m 
different contexts. These variations seem to fall into two 
main groups. At times, wisdom is understood as equivalent 
to the specifically mtellectual side of life, the insight which 
solves problems of any and every description. It proceeds by 
the method of analysis and synthesis, extractmg from any 
situation under mvestigation the maximum of cognitive 
significance, ie. the Idea,*® and passes over, without any 
violent transition, mto dialectic and metaphysics. Under- 
stood m this sense, mtellectual excellence is not necessarily 
and mtimately associated with moral excellence, but is 
admitted to exist even in characters of a definitely vicious 
stamp,*® ie. is altogether independent upon habit and social 
convention. It tends to be regarded by Plato as entirely 
independent upon material antecedents, as a “ divine spark ” 
which in origin and value transcends all empirical acquisitions, 
such as the virtues and Vices, and mdeed lends to all such 
growths the significance and value which they come to possess 
for us.** Ultimately, wisdom consists in the principle of 
idea-ness, the principle which organizes into cognitive unity 
all elements of consistent meaning-value which can be found 
in any given situation.** While expressing itself, here on 
earth, in and through the formation of empirical unity-cpm- 
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plexes, it is essentially a transcendent, non-empirical principle, 
the teleobgicdl principle in accordance with which God con- 
structed the cosmos. That is to say, wisdom is ultimately 
identified in pnnciple with the Divme activity,*® to which, as 
creatures of heavenly origm on our rational side, we endeavour 
to approximate in elevatmg ourselves to the rational level 
of pure contemplation of the Ideas.** 

In other contexts, wisdom appears to have a more empirical 
basis and function. We have instinctive feelmgs of curiosity, 
a tendency to see, hear, and manipulate for ourselves, a 
natural impulse in the direction of sensory expenence.** 
But each sense-organ is a mechanical instrument for selectmg 
and bringing to a common focus certam stimulations, visual, 
auditory, etc , i e. is an instrument tor carrymg through a kmd 
of rudimentary generalization.** VTien sunple sensory ex- 
penence breaks down m its tendency towards generalization, 
e.g by falhng mto illusions and contradictory experiences 
which refuse to come to a single focus, the generaUzmg impulse 
seeks satisfaction by nsmg above the level of direct sensation 
to the level of opmion, i.e. of complex sensory experience, 
the massive organization of sensory and memory images 
which, with the vast majonty of men, does duty for cognitive 
expenence.*’ Such empirical generalizations are more satis- 
factory than direct but unorganized sensory experiences, for 
they are drawn from a wider field of observation, and are 
more co istant, less fluctuatmg and contradictory, while still 
remammg sufficiently close to direct sensation to seem familiar 
truths to most men. For such men, they naturally pass for 
wisdom. But for Platomsts, the true wisdom of life is to be 
sought somewhat more deeply. A prolonged study of some- 
thing more profound than mere social expenence, e g. a study 
of mathematical and physical science, is necessary. This, m 
turn, is to be followed by logical and metaphysical reflection 
upon the ideal of generalization itself, the method of research 
followed in these scientific investigations. When the nature 
of idealization thus comes to be understood, the new rational 
insight into the Idea of Good, the principle of organizmg into 
a single consistent system all elements of experience, is used for 
making over the whole of our human attempts at knowledge 
and faith.** It is in this task of idealization, of reorganizing 
sensory and practical experience so as to bring out its utmost 
of meanmg and value, that wisdom is finally held to consist. 
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in co-operation with God in applying the teleological principle 
innate in reason to all the details of human problems. In this 
way alone we can assimilate human life to the Divme, and can 
realize here upon earth, out of human materials, the ideal city 
whose pattern is laid up m heaven." 

These two conceptions of wisdom, (i) the tummg away 
from everythmg sensory and empirical to the transcendent con- 
templation of the eternal Ideas, and (2) the transmutation of 
the mechanical and empirical into the ideal and spiritual, cor- 
respond to the two theories of the soul which we have previ- 
ously found to exist m Plato’s thought. Yet whether the world 
IS di^amed and rejected, or whether it is lovmgly and patiently 
transformed, it is not difi&cult to see why wisdom, m which- 
ever of the two senses we understand it, is ranked as higher 
m value than temperance and justice For, on the one hand, 
wisdom IS the complete life of which temperance and justice 
are mere fragments, and is thus superior to them as the whole 
IS superior to its parts m completeness and self-sufficiency. 
Agam, on the other hand, wisdom is the life of reason itself ; 
but it IS reason which elevates temperance and justice to the 
highest level of their development. Accordingly, it is rational 
msight which really gives meanmg and value to temperance 
and justice, i.e. raises them above the level of mere bodily 
dispositions to the position of organic portions of the hfe of 
idealism.™ They are thus to be regarded either as means to 
an end, as contributory elements towards the rational life, or 
as resultants of the apphcation of wisdom to the hfe of study 
or to social hfe generally, i.e. as the rational life itself in certam 
particular apphcations. 

So far, we have examined the detailed comparisons out of 
which the value-scale has grown. It remains to consider the 
scale as a whole, penetrating beneath the phrases mcident to 
particular contexts and to the mterests of particular Dialogues, 
to the deeper meaning of Platonism as a whole, which has given 
life and meanmg to the varying expressions which we find in 
the different contexts. 

If, then, we consider the scale as a whole, the general 
prmciple upon which the comparative valuations rest seems 
easy to determine. The philosophic life, the life of wisdom 
or insight, constitutes the standard of value, and the position 
of each and every step on the ladder of values is apparently 
determmed by the closeness of its approximation to this 
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standard. Thtis, the life of wisdom is itself the highest step. 
Immediately next to it, as most completely absorbed in the life 
of wisdom, and most nearly coincidmg with it, comes the virtue 
of temperance or self-control, considered as the virtue of the 
student. The third step from the top is constituted by the 
virtue of justice, which, as complete social virtue, while still 
containing mechanical elements which cannot entirely be 
sublimated,’^ almost coalesces with the ideal life of insight, if 
we consider this on its practical side, as regeneratmg society 
and the individual. The fourth step down is constituted by 
the virtue of courage, the concentration of all the available 
forces at the disposal of the organism m the service of social 
and spiritual ideals Somewhat narrower in scope than 
justice, and retaiiung always certam elements which remam 
mechanical, this manly resolution and righteous mdignation 
constitutes a virtue of a very high order, which to a very large 
extent passes over mto the adventurousness and persistency 
which distinguish the philosophic life.’* 

The fifth step is appreciably lower. For physical well- 
being, which is found at this level, owes its position mamly 
to the fact that it does not impede the higher development. 
The body must be m a healthy condition, if it is not to mterfere 
with the higher moral and mental development. But, except 
in respect of the reserves of energy which support the forceful 
persistence of the soul m its arduous philosophic quest, it 
does not enter at all into the higher life, and its constituent 
elements, viz. eating, sleepmg, and taking physical exercise, 
necessarily remain somewhat primitive, mcapable of trans- 
mutation mto philosophy. Health of body, with its three 
good meals per d\em, is perhaps a stne qua non of the idealistic 
spirit ; but it remains, m very large jkrt at any rate, obstm- 
ately bodily rather than spiritual.’* 

The sixth step down is constituted by physical good looks, 
regarded largely as a mmor consequence of the bodUy activities 
whose complete goal is physical well-being generally. The 
value of good looks depends upon a number of conditions, 
which are not often fulfiUed. Good looks normally stimulate 
sex-interest, a j^ysical interest in physical charms. But 
the rapture which sweeps lovers off their feet may raise them 
above the level of the senses to an appreciation of higher 
beauties, and this kindling of the idealistic spirit may lead, 
by defimte gradations, to the full life of philosophy. Physical 
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beauty is symbolical of ideal beauty, and its highest function 
is to awaken the innate idealism of the soul. But, once 
awakened to the ideal vision, the soul, entranced by the ideal 
reahties which promise a newer and truer life, neglects the 
material symbol which originally stimulated the growth of 
its wings, and soars away to its spiritual home. The value- 
function of physical beauty ceases, m fact, where it begins, 
in s3mibolizmg somethmg other than itself. It does not enter 
into tke kmgdom towards which it points the way, but remams 
physical, mechanical and unspiritual m its substance and 
common-sense function, in spite of its occasional power of 
stimulatmg idealistic youth to an interest which develops 
beyond sex-mterest m its physical reference. 

The seventh step down the ladder is occupied by physical 
strength i.e. robustness and muscular development. TTiis is 
obviously an affair of the body, and its relation to eating, 
sleeping, and takmg exercise is unmistakable. Its relation 
to bodily excellence generally is clearly less complete than 
IS the case with health, and it is never regarded as an awakener 
of ideahsn. The value of thews and smews is the value of 
the hewer ef wood and drawer of water, i.e is instrumental and 
strictly subordinate to higher values, such as health and — ^more 
remotely— courage. 

The ei^th and lowest step is taken by money and material 
possessions generally. These are not very directly connected 
with the hi^er life at all, but only as a medium of exchange 
in a social group which has evolved up to a certain pomt. In 
such a group money is of value as a means for translatmg the 
surplus products of labour mto food, rest and recreation for 
the body, sckoolmg and trainmg for the mind and character, 
etc., and its value is wholly subordinate to such ends. It 
does not constitute essentially any portion of human life, 
physical, moral, or mental. It is. further, a fundamental 
lesson of the education, towards the securmg of which the 
possession of means can partly contribute, that money is 
valueless per se, a definitely lower thmg than strength, good 
looks, or health. There should, therefore, be no illusion as 
to its distance from the ideal life of philosophic contemplation, 
which constitutes the standard of value. Money and material 
possessions represent the very lowest rung upon the ladder 
which leads g^dually upwards towards that life. 

Let us sjun up our results. The value-scale under con- 
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sideration passes from the mechanical to the spiritual. On 
the lower rungs of the ladder are found those elements which 
remain largely mechanical and, while contnbuting somewhat 
indirectly towards the higher life, cannot be taken up directly 
and completely mto that life. Money-makmg, beyond the 
secunng of the necessary mmimum, is never an object of 
idealistic endeavour. Muscular development and beauty- 
culture, beyond the attamment of a stage of development 
which renders the higher hfe easy and more attractire, are 
not objects to which the philosophical spint devotes its best 
energies. Physical well-being, beyond the stage at which the 
body, hke a well-regulated machme, gives no trouble, sunply 
does not obtrude itself upon the philosophical consciousness 
at aU. Such thmgs are simply taken for granted. Their 
absence would be a nuisance, but their presence contributes 
httle that is positive, little that could arouse the enthusiastic 
pursuit of the man whose vision is fixed upon the higher 
thmgs of life. On the upper rungs of the ladder we find 
elements which, while remammg partly mechanical, contnbute 
directly towards the higher hfe, and can be taken tp into the 
idealistic vision as more and more completely coincidmg with 
the activities m which that vision expresses itself Resolution 
of character, justice, self-control and the studenfs devotion 
to the cause of truth — ^these obviously constitite essential 
elements m the hfe of the spirit , and the highest d all, wisdom 
and insight, while restmg partly upon that curiosity, that 
reaching out after novel experiences which is mrtmctive with 
humanity, clearly contains all the other spiritual excellences 
and fuses them together into the ideal life itself. The value 
of this life of insight, however, rests not only upon this harmony 
and organic fusion of its elements, but especialy and essen- 
tially upon its objectivity, the fact that it is b^d upon the 
nature of a reahty which is all positive, all harmonious, and 
essentially spiritual. For this insight expaeses itseU by 
taking up reality into human life, and thus making that hfe 
real and of genume significance in the ideally r«al world. 

These conclusions seem simple and reliable, as far as they 
go. Value consists in the development of potentia^ty and espec- 
ially in the transmutation of the apparently mechuiical mto the 
truly spiritual which is also truly real. But ^ben we look 
more closely at e.g. the higher goods, we nofice a certain 
difficulty. Each one of these has itself a mechan|cal basis, and 
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admits of development into higher forms Thus, courage 
begins in instmctive pugnacity, passes through the phase of 
morale, and ends in a moral courage restmg upon philosophical 
msight. Temperance begms in an mstmctive shrmking from 
excitement, passes through the phase of obedience to authonty, 
temporal and spiritual, and ends m a rational selfcon trol 
resting upon philosophical msight Justice begms in the 
herd-mstmct, passes through the phase of law-observance 
and law-making, and ends m the perfect social relations of 
the ideal community envisaged by philosophical msight. 
FmaUy, wisdom itself seems to origmate m mstmctive wonder 
or curiosity, to pass through a phase of acceptance of text-book 
“ knowledge,” and to culmmate in philosophical msight into 
the structure and meanmg of ultimate reahty. The higher 
goods, then, ongmate m instmct, are developed by social 
pressure, and finally all pass over mto philosophical insight 
mto the Idea of Good. The difficulty which this causes is 
simple, but entirely disconcertmg If at the highest stage 
of tteu: development these goods all pass over mto one and 
the same form of experience, v*z. philosophical msight mto 
the Idea of Good, they are identical, and if they are identical, 
they cannot possibly be compared with one another in respect 
of value, so as to constitute different nmgs upon a ladder of 
values. 

Let us consider this further. The underlying physical 
mechanisms of the virtues in question are clearly different. 
The phs^ical basis of courage is not the same as the physical 
basis of temperance or the physical basis of gregariousness. 
So too at the level of “ opmion,” while it is social pressure 
which, m each and every case, brmgs about this development, 
mihtary morale, which faces death upon the battlefield, differs 
from " mmdmg one’s own business,” and from " co-operating 
with the government,” much as war is different from peace. 
So, too, conventional respect for law differs from the pupil’s 
docihty, much as a law-court differs from a high school. But 
at the highest level, based upon insight mto the principle of 
realizing the maximum of possible value, whatever ^e concrete 
situation, the virtues can no longer be kept apart. The 
enlightenment, characteristic of this level, concentrates aU 
the forces of the organism, those underlymg temperance and 
wisdom no less than those underlying courage and justice, 
upon the problem of realizmg maximal value, and from this 
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ideal point of view the virtues interpenetrate and become 
identical. The truly enlightened soldier is not merely brave ; 
he is the champion of justice and truth, and a pattern of 
temperance and self-control. So, too, the enlightened dialec- 
tician, stooping to the task of admmistration because of the 
just claims of the community to his devotion, is not only 
being ideally just, but is also being ideally wise, ideally resolute, 
and ideally self-controlled. So, finally, the student, pene- 
tratmg the last veil which stands between his growing insight 
and the absolute truth of the pnnciple of ideality, is an example 
of ideal persistency, resolution, and self-control, no less than 
of wisdom. From the standpoint of the highest enlightenment 
then it looks as though such a thing as a value-scale must be a 
commonplace affair, somethmg, possibly, for U bon bourgeois, 
but not taken senously by the philosopher.^* 

Before drawing such a conclusion, however, let us examine 
the lower goods also. Health, good looks and strength are all 
physical in origin, and all depend upon proper nourishment, 
proper exercise, and proper sleep. The instinctive tendencies 
connected with seeking nourishment, exercise, and sleep may 

(a) be left to their own guidance, i.e. may be left to seek their 
own satisfaction in an unenlightened, brutish way, m which 
case they are apt to issue in disease rather than in health, 
and weakness rather than strength. On the other hand 

(b) they may be subjected to social control, as eatmg, dnnking, 
and an interest in flute-girls were controlled by social usage 
in the typical Greek symposium.’* Or, finally (c) they may be 
guided by a higher kind of control, whether by the scientific 
insight of a medical expert,” or by the philosophical insight 
which characterizes Socrates and Plato.’® When we examme 
the physical basis of health, good looks, and strength, then, 
we can discern the presence of the same three levels of ideal- 
ization which we have already noted in the case of the higher 
goods ; and if we investigate the lower goods, health, good 
looks, and strength, in themselves, we note Plato’s frequent 
insistance upon the importance of their being guided by 
wisdom or rational insight if they are to be truly valuable.’* 
From this standpoint, then, these “ goods of the body ” 
coincide, both in rtepect of their physical basis, and in respect 
of their final ideaL When idealized as completely as possible, 
the bodily organism becomes a single entity, a unit, just as 
the higher virtues fuse together and become a unit. The 
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corptis sanutn is, as such, both strong and beautiful, with a 
strength and beauty which are ‘superior to the excessive 
development of muscles alone, or of facial complexion alone, as 
the well-rounded whole is superior to the one-sided develop- 
ment of a smgle part.*® 

What are we to say about money ? This seems to be a 
definitely lower thing, and yet, if we pass beyond the lowest 
level, at which possessions appeal mainly to the acquisitive 
mstincts, and beyond the conventional or social level of value 
to the highest or rational level, we realize that money, when 
expended in an enlightened way, as a medium for translatmg 
lalMur mto physical culture, by providmg quarters, gymnasia, 
hygienic meals and expert tramers and medical advisers for 
the military caste, does really enter mto the class, “ goods 
of the body.” While the members of this class do not person- 
ally own and spend this money, it must be recognized that 
the ideal life depicted m Plato’s pages does rest upon a certain 
minimum of this world’s goods, and if, on the one hand, we 
must confess that the value of money is conventional and 
indu-ect, on the other hand we must also insist that, in the 
ideal community, it enters mto, and constitutes an mtegral 
part of, the highest hfe itself ** 

At the enhghtened level, then, the lower goods, mcludmg 
money, constitute a unit, no less than the higher goods. It 
remains to ask whether there exists a real gap between the 
lower and the higher goods, or whether, once the highest level 
is attamed, the ideal hfe as a whole does not constitute a unit, 
so that even the comparison of “ lower ” and “ higher ” goods 
becomes impossible. Startmg with the " higher ” goods, 
our question is, do those who have the higher development of 
character also, as an integral portion of that development, 
take nourishment, exercise, and rest m the most enlightened 
way ? To this question, there can be only one answer. It 
is very clearly stated that gluttony, drunkenness, and sexual 
excess constitute no portion of the ideal hfe, whether from 
the mihtary, the admmistrative, or the strictly philosophical 
point of view,®* and, further, it is an obvious maxim that the 
candidates for the ideal S5retem of education are to be, from 
first to last, supenor to vulgar temptations in the case of wealth 
and private possessions.*® We must, therefore, conclude 
that the ideal life includes not merely the " higher,” but also 
the " lower ” excellences as constituent elements. This con- 
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elusion is borne out by explicit statements in the Laws,** 
and it is a consistent Platonic doctrine that the highest virtue, 
vis. wisdom or philosophical insight, is the root of all excellence, 
physical, moral, and mentaL®* The ideal hfe, then, viewed 
iron) above, constitutes a imit. 

So, too, when viewed from below, i.e. starting with the 
goods of the body. It is not possible to attam the maximal 
development of our bodily powers without bnngmg philo- 
sophic^ insight to bear. Temperance and self-control are 
essential to bodily health,** and, as Plato puts it roundly, 
bodily goods depend upon the soul, and the soul depends upon 
wisdom *’ That is to say, when once the stage of enlighten- 
ment has been reached, the ideal life, whether viewed from 
above or from below, constitutes a single, organic entity, 
with an excellence which ideally mcludes all conceivable 
excellences. 

This conclusion at once brmgs out prominently the whole 
difficulty of constructing a value-scale. To the Greeks 
generally, and to Plato himself in various contexts, it has 
appeared possible to construct a ladder or scale of goods, 
passing from those which are, m their own essential nature, 
more remote from the ideal standard of value, to those which 
more nearly comcide with that standard But it now appears 
that the idealistic spirit can take up mto itself, as a genuine 
portion of the ideal life, not merely such an mstmet as curiosity 
or wonder, which underhes the search after truth, but also 
such an instinct as the acquisitive tendency, or such instmetive 
appetites as those connected with takmg nourishment, exercise, 
and rest. For the Platonist, enlightenment or philosophical 
insight constitutes a kind of crucible or melting-pot in which 
all the " goods ” of the typical Greek value-scale become 
fused together into a single virtue, which denves its excellences 
not from the intrinsic nature of the elements which have been 
taken from the value-scale, but rather from the ideahzmg 
principle, the Idea of Good which has transmuted them one 
and aU. To sum up our present conclusions briefly : intrinsic 
value belongs to our various instinctive dispositions at no 
level whatever. Not at the lowest or simple instinctive level ; 
for without enlightenment, these dispositions are just as 
hkely to be harmful as helpfuL^* Not at the intermediate 
or socialized level ; for the value there is derived from the 
organizmg principle of social pressure, and this is one and the 
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same in all the dispositions which are reorganized under its 
mfluence. Not at the rational level , for the value there 
belongs to the Idea of Good, and this is a smgle, all-transmutmg 
principle, one and the same m every case It looks then as 
though, from the Platonic standpomt, the popular notion of a 
value-scale would have to be entirely abandoned. 

Bat it IS not abandoned. On the contrary, the value-scale 
under consideration is officially adopted for legislative pur- 
poses, i.e is accepted by Plato as a method for realizing the 
highest good How is this conceivable without contradic- 
tion ? The only point of view which can unite these two 
diverse-appearmg conclusions is the followmg . — Our natural 
dispositions possess no value m then own right.®* But some 
of them admit of suhhmation more easily than others, and can 
more easily and more fully be taken up mto the ideal hfe. 
Hunger, thirst, and sex-mterest contam elements which 
remam obstmately pnmitive, hard to idealize In fact, they 
endeavour to pervert reason mto their slave •* As compared 
with these, the quiet, sober, and docile disposition which 
underlies temperance, while dangerously near to weakness of 
character, is obviously far easier to handle m the work of 
educating the organism and trammg it for higher purposes. 
So too pugnacity, the spirited element m human nature, is 
easily converted into morale and righteous mdignation, the 
natural ally of reason m its work of reorganizmg character ; 
and apart from curiosity, the disposition to persist m asking 
questions, we should hardly develop that mtellectual life 
which furnishes the basis for the last and highest reorganization 
of character External goods, such as money and material 
possessions generally, are harder to take up mto the higher 
life than such thmgs as healtbmess and sobriety , for these 
already, of themselves, constitute portions of our living, and 
tend to enter into our growmg system of purposes. Bodily 
goods such as strength and good looks, agam, are less easily 
assimilated to the hfe of reason than is the case with the 
dispositions underlymg temperance, courage, and justice ; 
and these, m their turn, can be elevated to their place in the 
hfe of enlightenment less readily than the dispositions under- 
lying curiosity, which are less mechanical and tend of them- 
selves to awaken and persist in stimulating our higher intel- 
lectual development. The Platonic idealism thus confirms 
the distmctions which constitute the popular scale of values. 
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but alters and deepens the basis upon which the value-dis- 
tinctions rest. There is nothing about the natural dispositions 
which makes them intrinsically valuable. Their value con- 
sists rather in the degree of their availabilit}' as instruments 
for the reception and expression of values whose source is 
higher, deriving ultimately from the principle of value itself 
which Plato names the Idea of Good. 

It remains to compare the value-scale just studied with aU 
value-scales m the Dialogues which have any degree of affinity 
with it. We shall first bring together all scales in which 
“ wealth ” or " material possessions ” are found, then aU 
scales in which “ strength ” occurs, then all scales in which 
" ph}^ical good looks ” have a place, then all scales in which 
“ health ” or " physical well-bemg ” has a place, and so on, 
until the list of goods on our A'alue-scale has been completely 
compared, item by item, with all such scales. We should 
then be in a position to sum up our general conclusions in 
regard to our value-scale taken as a whole. 

I. Wealth, i e. material possessions, has a definite value- 
jwsition m the following value-contrasts : — 

a. Wealth — ^body — soul; 

b. Means to wealth— wealth ;•* 

c. Wealth — virtue and wisdom ,** 

d. Other goods, including wealth — ^justice in the soul,** 

e. All lesser goods, includmg wealth — ^wisdom ,** 

f. Wealth — treason ;•* 

g. Wealth — ^honour — ^philosophy.** 

Of these scales, the fiist, which constituted the subject- 
matter investigated in the last chapter, appears to be much the 
same sort of thmg as the present value-scale. For our present 
scale starts with wealth, proceeds to the goods of the body, 
then to the virtues, and finally to the goods of the mind, 
which culminate in wisdom ; and wisdom is understood as the 
essence of the soul. It would seem, then, that our present 
investigation is dealing with a more extended form of the value- 
scale which we jiave already studied, in a more contracted 
form, so that the general conclusions reached in our earlier 
chapter should apply here also. This means that all the tower 
elements, wealth, good looks, health, etc., become transformed 
as we advance up the scale, and are taken up without remamder 
into the higher goods, the highest good of all, viz. wisdom, 
being the transforming principle which organizes and unifies 
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all the others. It follows also that the conclTisions reached in 
the present investigation apply to the previously studied scale 
of wealth — ^body — soul ; so that body is not per se a lower 
thing than soul, and money and material possessions are not 
per se lower than the body. From the standpomt which 
considers value, they differ chiefly m idealizability, the mental 
and moral elements in “ soul ” bemg more easily raised to 
the ideal level than the biological instincts especi^y charac- 
teristic of “ body,” and the organic, as a whole, bemg more 
easily sabhmated to higher uses than the inorganic, exemplified 
by material possessions. In themselves, however, le. con- 
sidered apart from the prmciple of realizmg the maximal value, 
the potentialities of material possessions, of bodilj' m.stmcts, 
and of moral and mental dispositions, are valueless. It is the 
organizmg prmciple which reduces the various tendencies to a 
common focus, and, by so domg, concentrates and extracts the 
element of value, bufldmg up a totahty which represents all 
of positive value which can be extracted from the experiences 
in question. It is the organizmg prmciple abne which develops 
the natural resources of our potentiahties which, left to them- 
selves, would simply run to waste and never realize their 
highest destmy.*’ 

The second scale (b) is a simple appendix to the wealth — 
body — soul scale, and can accordingly treated as an appen- 
dix to the present scale. Money-makmg is depicted in the 
Dialogues as largely a laborious activity, tillmg the soil, takmg 
infinite pains, undergoing serious risks, some of them honour- 
able, others dishonourable, but all affectively unpleasant, 
somethmg of a nuisance at best, and with a tendency to distort 
our value-sense and warp our appreciation of higher things •* 
Of these activities, the more honourable are of value so far 
as they provide the means for sustenance and education, 
physic^, moral, and mental, and thus have their place in the 
life of idealism. The ideal community, for example, rests, 
economically speaking, upon labour, agricultural and indus- 
trial,” but it is only in so far as economic values are taken up 
into the sphere of ph)rsical, moral, and mental values that 
they become transmuted into somethmg worth while per se. 
These strictly economic values, then, can be added to 
our value-scale without mconsistency, and should perhaps, 
for the sake of completeness, be added, though officially 
they are usually presupposed in the Dialogue8> rather 
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than explicitly taken up into the centre of the Platonic 
investigation. 

The remaining scales in this group need no long investi- 
gation. It IS easy to see that to rank wisdom, reason, or 
philosophy as higher than wealth is entirely consistent with 
the pnnciple, and indeed with the details, of our value-scale. 
It is also sufficiently plam that to rank justice above wealth 
is equally consistent with our value-scale, and on such pomts 
no further consideration is required. TTie one point which 
remains is the case of honour, which is ranked as lower than 
philosophy, and as higher than wealth (g) Honour or ambi- 
tion does not occur, m any direct shape or form, m our value- 
scale, but if we compare the various passages m which honour is 
mentioned m the Dialogues, it appears to belong to the virtues 
of the body-soul organism, such as temperance and justice, 
and to have special affinities with the virtue of courage.^** 
To value honour, then, as higher than wealth, though lower 
than phibsophy, is entirely consistent with the principle of 
our value-scale. 

2. We pass on to consider physical strength, which has a 
place m the following value-contrasts . — 

a. The power which rhetoric gives— strength resultmg 
from training 

b Strength — ^the spirited element m our nature 

c. Strength — temperance 

d. Strength — ^justice and piety 

e. Strength — temperance and justice, plus wisdom 

f. Strength — ^honour— wisdom 

g. Strength — wisdom.*®’ 

Most of these value-contrasts fit mto their obvious places 
on our value-scale. Strength is in every case understood as 
muscular development, a definitely bodily thmg, and takes its 
place among the bodily goods, while temperance, justice, and 
wisdom are understood mainly as attributes of the soul m its 
higher stage of enlightenment, and thus take their places 
among the goods of the soul. So too with the unusual cases 
of the spirited element (b) and honour (f) ; these are both 
closely connected with the virtue of moral courage,*®* and are 
thus thought of as belonging to the soul rather than to the 
body. The basis of comparison, however, in these value- 
contrasts is, on the whole, not between strength as such and 
temperance, justice, etc., as such, but rather between un- 
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enlightened development, exempMed by the size of the 
muscles, and the more enlightened activities of the organism, 
exempMed by the temperate, just, and wise use of the muscles, 
etc Strength results from eating, drinking, exercismg, and 
resting, and the value-contrast m which Plato is interested 
is between (i) the professional strong man, whose muscles 
are technically developed at the expense of general healthiness 
and fitness for civic, military, and intellectual activities, 
and {2) the more ideal citizen, whose potentialities are all 
harmoniously developed The meals, exercise, and rest of 
the ideal citizen are regulated, not only by regard for general 
physical health, but also especially by regard for all higher 
duties. The exercises, for example, are partly of a mihtary 
character, partly, e.g. m the form of dances and marches in 
honour of local deities, of a cmc and religious character also.^®* 
Plato’s ideal citizen thus represents a case of all-round develop- 
ment rather than of techmcal muscle-culture, and his strength 
lb a consequence of his whole mode of livmg, so that in the 
ideal community strength is a part of the higher hfe, and the 
value-contrast between strength and the higher hfe has ceased 
to exist. In the Dialogues the contrast is between the mere 
athlete and the ideal citizen. The former represents the 
culture of body at the expense of health as well as of mind, 
while the latter represents the complete mterpenetration of 
ph5rsical, moral and mental dispositions. The only value- 
distmction which at adl remams in the ideal community is 
that bodily dispositions are not quite so easily taken up into 
the higher hfe as are moral and mtellectual dispositions. But 
as these also, in the end, rest upon bodily dispositions, 
the difference is one of degree only, i.e. is a difference in the 
degree of readmess with which they take on ideal character. 

3. We pass on to consider physical charm, which has a 
place on the foUowmg value-scales : — 

a. the persuasive power of the rhetorician — ^physical 

beauty resulting from trammg 

b. physicsd charm — justice and other virtues 

c. physical charm — ^wisdom ,1** 

d. beautiful things — ^the Idea of beauty 

e. beautiful objects — beauty of soul — ^beauty of fair 

practices — ^beauty of laws — ^beauty of sciences — the 
science of the beautiful 

When compared with our value-scale, these value-con- 
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trasts all take their place without any real difficulty. Ph3rsical 
charm is clearly ranked below moral and mtellectual charm, 
much as the physical values are ranked below the moral and 
intellectual values in our value-scale. A study of the authori- 
tative passages shows clearly that there is a tendency, in 
opposition to the judgment of " the many,”^^’ to regard 
bodily good looks as "nonsense,” from undue respect for 
which the philosophical student needs to be purified But 
in the ideal community there is no doubt that the ideal citizen 
is intended to have all the symmetry of form and beauty of 
skm which proper food, rest, and well-planned exercise can 
give him,*” and it is definitely stated that the good man is 
superior to the evil man, not only m virtue and propriety of 
life, but also in good looks, meaning thereby, no doubt, the 
good looks which go with perfect health.**® From the stand- 
point of Platonic idealism, therefore, physical beauty is not 
something less valuable fer se than moral or intellectual 
beauty — ^for these are all exemplifications of the Idea of 
beauty,*** and receive from that Idea whatever value they 
have come to possess— but rather readily and less completely 
ideahzable. Physical charm has a certam corrupting mflu- 
ence, to a more obvious extent than moral and mtellectual 
charm,*** and is sometimes a drag upon the soul which is 
strainmg towards the higher development of character and 
insight. In the ideal community, then, the value-distinction 
rests, not upon what is regarded, in the common Greek value- 
scale, as an " intrinsic ” difference, a difference of kmd, but 
rather upon a difference in degree, viz. in respect of the readi- 
ness and completeness with which moral and mtellectual, as 
contrasted with, physical excellence, can be taken up into the 
higher life and become organic parts of that life. 

4. We pass on to consider ph3^ical health, which is found 
in the following value-contrasts : — 

a. Means to health — health ;*** 

b. the power which rhetoric gives— health ;*** 

c. healA — ^temperance ;*•• 

d. health — holiness and justice ,*** 

e. health — temperance and justice (with wisdom) ;**^ 

f. health — wisdom;*** 

g. health— good fortune.*** 

Most of these value-comparisons take their places without 
any difficulty along the scale we are studying, in which mere 
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ph3rsical well-being is ranked below moral and intellectual 
excellence. But two cases, perhaps, call for explanation. 
By the “ means to health ” (a) are understood mainly unpleas- 
ant expenences, such as those connected with surgery and 
cautery, dieting, and a prescribed regimen. These are obvi- 
ously accepted, not for their own sake, as though such experi- 
ences were valuable per se, but rather for the sake of the 
physical well-bemg, m which it is expected that they will 
result. “ The power which rhetoric gives,” (b), i.e. the power 
of persuasion which is based upon opmion but not upon 
knowledge, is contrasted with the medical advice which is 
based upon scientific insight into the nature of disease and 
health. It is admitted that the rhetorician can persuade a 
timorous patient to midertake an unpleasant regimen, when 
the mere physician might be unable to persuade him. But it 
is pomted out that persuasion, while valuable as an indirect 
means to health, is less valuable than the knowledge which 
prescribes the direct, scientific procediue which will result 
m actual well-being. The further case of " good fortime ” 
(g) IS merely pla)dul, and is apphed at first in a popular sense, 
in dealing with a simple-mmded youth, and then ejqilained as 
equivalent to “wisdom.” These value-comparisons, then, 
one and all, are consistent with our value-scale, and are to be 
understood in the sense m which body and bodily goods are 
popularly ranked as mtrinsically less valuable than soul and 
goods of the soul, but by Plato are ranked as less readily 
susceptible to sublimation, though finally capable of taking 
their place m the ideal life itself. 

5. The next case, courage or manliness, is found m the 
following definite value-comparisons : — 

a. Bodily pleasures — courage 

b. cobbling, cooking, etc. — courage (and wisdom) 

c. desire— courage — treason,®** 

d. rashness — courage ,*•* 

e. courage — ^wisdom.^** 

Certain elements here with different names are probably 
to be equated in respect of meaning. The contexts of the 
different comparisons show that " bodily pleasures ” (a) have 
much the same significance as “ cobbhng, cooking, etc.” (b), 
and as " desire ” (c), and all are contrast^ with “ courage ” 
much as " body ” in ordinary Greek valuation is contrasted 
with “ soul ” or “ mind.” So too the “ rashness ” (d) is the 
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bodily or irrational element, as contrasted with the mental or 
enlightened element in courage considered as a moral virtue. 
In spite, then, of variations in phrasing, these value-contrasts 
are to be taken, on the whole, as fittmg mto their places m our 
scale. Nothing new is added. 

6 . The next case, justice, occurs m the following value - 
comparisons : — 

a. rhetoric — ^justice ,*** 

b. wealth — ^justice 

c. family (and life itself) — justice 

d the reputation of justice — the reahty of justice 

e. actual laws — ^ideal justice 

f. justice — wisdom.^*® 

Of these comparisons, those numbered b and f seem to fit 
at once into their places on our value-scale, but the other 
comparisons can only be justified in cases of genume conflict. 
Thus, where there is a conflict between rhetoric and justice, 
justice IS the more valuable of the two, in the sense m which 
reahty is more valuable than mere appearance. But conflict 
is not universally necessary. In fact, justice can direct the 
use of persuasive rhetoric, so that it will serve moral ends.^®* 
So agam with our interest in money and material possessions ; 
while this interest, e.g. m the form of avarice, may definitely 
conflict with justice, yet the ideally just legislator, embodying 
his moral judgments in the form of laws, insists that a certain 
minimum is essential to the development of the model citizen . 
That IS to say, m the ideal community, there is no ultimate 
conflict between justice and such institutions as a currency, 
family life, trainmg m the art of self-expression, and legislation. 
These institutions can all be idealized, and are thought of as 
differing m value, not when idealized so as to assist the citizens 
in realizing their fall potentialities as citizens, but rather in 
respect of the degree of readiness with which they can be made 
to play their part in the ideal life.®** 

7 . The next case, temjierance or self-control, is found in 
the foUowing value-comparisons : — 

a. wealth — temperance ;®** 

b. money and property — goods of the body — goods of 

the soul (of which temperance is a condition) ,®*‘ 

c. desires, pleasures and pains — self-mastery;®** 

d. beauty of body— temperance ;®*’' 

e. health of body — temperance ;®** 
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f. temperance — ^wisdom, 

These cases all fit into their obvious places upon our 
value-scale. The value-oppositions, m all cases, rest upon 
conflicts which occur at some stage of moral development 
which falls short of the highest. At the highest level, conflict 
vanishes. “ Wealth ” (a) is not really to be banished from the 
temperate life,^*® " pleasure ” (c) is, ideally speaking, a pro- 
nounced characteristic of the hfe of self-mastery, and as 
to physical beauty (d), the Platonic ideal is definitely to attam 
to perfection of body as well as of soul In the same way, 
temperance and health (e) are closely connected,^®* and 
temperance and wisdom are almost identified.^®* The conflict 
and consequent value-contrast is thus not absolute, but holds 
good only in particular cases which are fragmentary and 
unideal. In the ideal community the only contrast which 
remams is the readmess and completeness with which temper- 
ance can be taken up into the ideal life, as compared with 
wealth, pleasure, beauty and health. 

8. The last case, wisdom, may well be left over to Chapter 
X., where we have already planned that it shall receive 
special consideration. 

We have now completed the detailed comparison of the 
items on the comprehensive value-scale under consideration 
with all other value-contrasts m the Dialogues in which the 
same items are found, and should thus be m a position to sum 
up finally our conclusions as to the meanmg of this scale for 
Platonism, This value-scale appears to be an expanded form 
of what we have already discussed m more condensed form 
m the last chapter, viz. the scale of wealth — ^body — soul. 
Here, as in the last chapter, we first discovered that, for the 
t3q)ical Greek intelligence, the value-distmctions appeared to 
be absolute, somethmg obviously acceptable to the cultivated 
mind, and that even for Plato wealth and the goods of the body 
appeared at times as definitely " lower ” in value than moral 
and mtellectual excellence. In particular, “ mmd ” or 
“ wisdom ” appeared to be immeasurably supenor to aU other 
goods, if not, mdeed, the sole source of their value. But our 
detailed investigation has shown that aU the value-contrasts, 
out of which the popular scale seems to have grown, admit of 
comparison only when the basis of comparison shifts during 
the comparison itself. It is when a less developed x is com- 
pared with a more devetoped y that x is ]udged to be " lower ” 
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than y. That is to say, the true comparison is between the 
different stages of development, and not between x and y 
themselves. Platonic idealism recognizes three such stages, 

(1) the natural or physical basis, unenlightened by intelligence, 

(2) the conventional or social level of valuation, and (3) the 
level of philosophical enlightenment. 1*® From this standpoint, 
value depends, not upon wealth as such, or temperance as such, 
but rather upon the degree of enlightenment with which we 
use our material possessions and our psycho-physical dis- 
positions. 

At the physical level, the dispositions underlying the 
virtues are neither more nor less valuable than the dispositions 
underlying bodily goods ; for the sole value-standard at this 
level is the satisfaction of mdividual impulse. At the con- 
ventional level, socially enlightened acquisitiveness, in the 
form of commercial hfe, socially enlightened sex-relations, in 
the form of conventional family hfe, and socially enlightened 
eatmg and dnnking, in the form of banquets and parties, have 
a definite value for group livmg, no less than is the case with 
military morale, and with the law-courts, theatres, and 
schools. In group Ihung, these various mterests are already 
becoming so welded together that the courts, e.g. are intimately 
connected with Commercial, no less than with domestic life, 
and that banquets and theatres play a not unimportant part 
in military, pohtical, and commercial hfe, no less than in the 
more restricted family circles. It is true that, at Sparta, 
mihtary values predominate, at Athens, cultural values, and 
in Sicily, apparently, the values connected with banquetmg,^®* 
That is to say, different groups emphasize different elements 
in the value-complex. But where the different elements 
which enter into life are becoming closely interwoven, any 
strict scale of values is out of the question. The standards 
of the soldier, artist, or reveller penetrate to the details of 
hvmg and regulate the times and eimounts of eating, sleeping, 
etc., until social life, as a whole, approximates to unity, and 
we have a complex, rather than a scale, of values. In the 
final case, i.e. that of philosophical enlightenment, this inti- 
mate interpenetration of the dispositions which go to make 
up our life-interests is so complete, that any sort of value- 
comparison is out of the question. 

In conclusion, then, this comprehensive value-scale 
presents three aspects which are of outstanding significance. 
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(1) From the popular standpoint, it is understood in an almost 
personal sense, as an exaltation of the philosopher, as con- 
trasted with the politician, soldier, or viveur.^^’’ The phil- 
osopher really gets more out of hfe than the others, who repre- 
sent ideals which axe one-sided, deficient m comprehensive- 
ness. (2) From the more scientific standpomt, it is enlighten- 
ment, as contrasted with mdividual impulse or with social 
pressure, which is regarded as the real source of value m hfe. 
Reason is the profoundest element in our nature, and it is only 
when reason takes full control that the other elements which 
enter into our nature can be so organized and welded together 
as to extract from all of them the utmost which they can con- 
tribute to make hfe what it should be, the perfect harmony 
which is the reflex of the Divme Life. From this standpoint, 
the Platonic value-scale is not a comparison of "he^th” 
wuth " temperance ” or “ wisdom,” but depends upon the 
degree of enlightenment with which these are employed, and 
consists essentially of (a) unenlightened impulse, passmg over 
mto (6) social pressure, and culmmatmg m (c) philosophical 
enlightenment. (3) Finally, from the practical standpoint 
which apphes the scientific scale to the details of human life, 
it appears that some of our dispositions lend themselves more 
readily to philosophical purposes than others. Moral and 
mental dispositions are more easily and more completely 
raised to the higher level of enlightenment than is the case with 
(a) such goods as eating and resting, which remain obstmately 
physical, and (b) such goods as money and material posses- 
sions, which obviously remam mechanical and are, at best, 
perhaps only partially idealizable. The elements compared 
m our comprehensive scale are retamed, and are retained m 
an order identical with the popularly approved order. But 
the basis of comparison is different. From the popular stand- 
pomt, the value-distinctions were regarded as inhering 
absolutely in "health,” "temperance,” etc., as such. Here 
they are compared in respect of the readiness and completeness 
with which ttey can be raised to the ideal level. All three 
aspects — popular, scientific, and applied — of the value-scale 
under consideration are found, pretty generally, in the Dia- 
logues ; but the first is chiefly imderstood as reflecting the 
ordmary cultivated Greek judgment, and it is only the second 
and third which seem to express, m any adequate way, the 
deeper spirit of Platonism. 



CHAPTER IX 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SPIRIT IN PLATONISM 

A mong the value-distmctions which we find in the 
Dialogues, one of the most frequently emphasized 
is the distmction between private and pubhc spint. 
So various are the contexts m which this occurs, 
that it seems to cover the whole field of Hellenic hvmg, and 
to discuss in adequate detail all cases of this distmction is 
unpracticable. For the purposes of the present study, it 
will perhaps be sufficient if we examme carefuU}’^ some five 
" sample ” cases, and then, after reachmg some kmd of 
generalization on the basis of these detailed investigations, 
proceed to verify our conclusion by applying it somewhat 
widely to the variety of cases discussed in the Dialogues. 
In this way we should be able to discover concretely, as well 
as abstractly, how and why pubhc spirit is ranked above 
private spirit in the Platonic value-judgment. 

We shall begin, then, by examinmg m detail the following 
" sample ” cases, selected arbitrarily^ from the vast field before 
us : — (i) Eating and dnnkmg , (2) Farmmg ; (3) Busmess 
and commerce , (4) Schoohng ; and (5) Politics. The aim 
of our examination is to discover on what grounds community 
eating and drinking, community farming and busmess, etc., 
are regarded as an improvement upon private eatmg and 
dnnking, private enterprise in farming and busmess, etc., 
and eventually to construct a generalization which can be 
extended so as to cover all types of cases discussed in the 
Dialogues. We shall then verify this generalization, by 
applying it to such cases as property, the home, art, science, 
philosophy, and religion, and if these cases substantiate our 
generalization, we shall regard it as conclusive for platonism. 

I. Eating and Drinking. 

The body is naturally subject to the action of physical 
elements in the external envuonment, and, in the action and 
248 
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reaction which thus occur, tends to disintegrate. Elements 
of earth and water, etc., become separated from their proper 
places in the organism, and are drawn away to their kindred 
earth and water, etc., m the environment. This continuous 
breakmg down of tissue which results from the daily wear 
and tear of life would soon cause the body to consume away 
utterly,* if it were not for the opposite processes of replenish- 
ment which take place m eatmg and drinkmg * The meats 
and drinks, whether vegetable or animal, which are taken m 
at meal-times, represent new organic material which can be 
utihzed in the bodily organism so as to build up the tissues 
which are breakmg down. This material is partly broken up 
m the process of mastication,* and is further dissolved in the 
abdomen by the “ mtemal heat,”* thus separatmg the nutri- 
tive material mto its elements. In this process of digestion, 
the elements of earth, water, fire, and air, which have been 
separated from their original connections m the meat or 
dnnk taken mto the organism, become thoroughly mixed 
together, and constitute a rich fluid of great nutritive value. 
By means of the processes associated with respu^tion,* this 
fluid IS gradually taken up mto the circulatory system,’ and 
is earned to every part of the body, where it repairs the 
losses caused by wastage. The particles of the blood 
obey the cosmic prmciple of "hke to hke,” the earth- 
elements fiUmg up the places where earth is needed, the 
water-elements filling up the places where water is needed, 
etc., and m this way all waste products are contmually 
replaced * 

In this process of breaking down and buiHmg up tissue, 
a certam proportion has to be observed. The elements taken 
in from the environment should just about balance the wastage 
of the tissues in the daily wecir and tear.* Otherwise, diffi- 
culties arise. If too httle is taken in, the body gradually 
wastes away if a surplus is taken in, then (a) if the body 
is still in the growing period, this surplus goes to build up the 
extra tissue required for growth, and what is taken m is 
properly assimilated. But when the growmg period is past 
(b), the organism is unable to assimilate more than a certain 
amoimt of food and drink in excess of what is needed to repair 
wastage, and unhealthy surfeit brings the attendant penalty 
of disease in a variety of forms.’* In the stiU later period (c) 
when the body is growing old, its assimilative powers weaken. 
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and it becomes gradually unable to digest the food taken in, 
unless this is very carefully adapted to its needs.’* Speaking 
generally, the digestive processes become adapted to a certain 
quantity and quahty of digestible material, and any great 
change, either m quantity or quality, upsets the system for a 
while, although, until the onset of old age, fresh adaptations 
of the digestive processes are possible, and the organism 
recovers and attains a new equflibrium.’* 

From the standpoint whidi considers eating and dnnking, 
then, the organism is regarded as what we should nowadays 
call an alimentary canal with various appendages. Of itself, 
the mouth simply takes m food and passes it down towards 
the abdomen, whenever the organism feels empty and ex- 
periences the pangs of hunger and thirst.’* It is the irrational 
and concupiscent prmciple of the soul which expenences the 
flutter of these desires,’* and mcreases m strength m proportion 
as they are indulged The natural tendency of the alimentary 
canal is thus towards the irrational gratiflcation of its instmc- 
tive needs, towards imenlightened and uncontrolled excess, 
eating for eating’s sake, gluttony.” 

This functioning of the alimentary canal is associated 
with certain advantages for the organism, as well as certain 
disadvantages. The advantages are (i) the repair of waste 
tissue, without which the organism could not continue to 
exist ; (2) the pleasures which accompany the gratification of 
our instinctive need for food and drink ; and {3) the pleasures 
which accompany the resulting accession of strength and 
physical well-bemg.’® The disadvantages only arise from 
excessive or ill-regulated functioning of the alimentary pro- 
cesses, and are of the following nature ; (i) the upsettmg of 
the digestive process by improper diet, which may result m 
sweating, vomiting, diarrhoea, and other pathobgical con- 
sequences. This leads, not to the natural repair of waste 
tissue, but rather to the breaking down of existing tissue, 
in a variety of ways.** {2) The development of unnatural 
cravings for improper meats and drinks," and (3) the up- 
setting of the proper balance of the elements in the soul, the 
concupiscent element, which is already the largest,*’ battenmg 
on the pleasures of the body, and thus growing more powerful 
at the expense of reason and strength of character. This 
results in keeping the eye of the soul turned downward upon 
the swinish pleasures of the table, instead of upward towards 
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philosophy and that guardianship of reason which is best 
for the organism as a whole.** 

To obtain the advantages associated with the functioning 
of the alimentary canal, and to escape the disadvantages, it 
is essential that proper habits of eatmg, drinking, and taking 
exercise should be established. This means (i) that the diet 
should be suited to the needs of the organism m respect of 
quahty, as well as quantity. Not merely should excess be 
avoided, but plain fare, bread and meat without sauces or 
Attic confectionery, and the simpler kmds of wine, should be 
consumed. In normal health, an occasional variation from 
this diet will do no harm, but it must be only occasional. 
Simphcity spells health, variety spells disease. Vanety 
titillates the palate, but rums the digestion . *® It means further 
(2) that proper exercise must be taken daily. If the body is 
to be kept fit, so that the alimentary canal will function 
properly, it must be exercised vigorously and systematically. 
There is a dnect relation between regular exercise and good 
digestion, and a further direct relation between lack of exercise 
and various diseases of the alimentary canal.** This establish- 
ment of correct habits will prevent the third of the disadvan- 
tages enumerated above . For when the machmery of the body 
IS well-regulated, it will not distract the higher cognitive 
powers from their proper function of philosophical mvesti- 
gation , it IS only when somethmg is gomg wrong, as in the 
case of mdigestion and sick headache, or m the far worse case 
of settled habits of gluttony, that the eye of the soul is com- 
pelled to turn downwards.*® 

To establish correct habits, knowledge or insight is neces- 
sary, and of knowledge or msight, Platonic thought recognizes 
three levels, (i) The lowest level is where the individual is 
left to the uncontrolled guidance of his own impulses, and sim- 
ply pursues that kind of action which seems likely to procure 
immediate and unmistakable satisfaction of those impulses. 
At this level, sweetmeats have a stronger appeal than the 
simple food which the physician prescribes,** and over-eating 
and under-exercismg become the order of the day. When 
the digestive system becomes seriously upset, the physician 
is called in to tinker with the bodily machinery, so that the 
gastronome, after taking a few nauseous drugs, will be able to 
continue his way of life fora httle longer.** (2) The second or 
medium level is where the individual’s impul^ are controlled 
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by social standards, as in community eating and drinking. 
What is understood by syssitta is not anything like our modem 
banquets, but rather the regular mess-tables of a hospital 
or military organization, or the regular meals of a boardmg- 
school or college, etc., where the food is simple rather than 
elaborate, and adapted to the needs of regular work under 
every-day conditions. The symposia were more like our 
banquets, but even here the dnnldng tended to be regulated 
by community standards, and direct attention was paid to 
medical advice.** It was not supposed that obedience to 
community standards m well-regulated cities®* would lead to 
excess and caUmg m the doctor, but that systematic eating 
and systematic exercise under these conditions would result 
m regular health *> 

In the above, reference has been made to the physician. 
In matters of eating and drmkmg he is always, in the Di^gues, 
the technical expert whose science informs him what food or 
what drink will produce the best physical organism.®* He is 
the artist who, by means of his science, " disposes all thmgs 
in order, and compels the one part to harmonize and accord 
with the other part, until he has constructed a regular and 
systematic whole, giving order and regularity to the body, 
i.e. health and strength.** It might therefore be supposed 
that the scientific knowledge of the physician represented the 
third stage of insight. 

Let us consider this. Representatives of the dietetic art 
in the Hellenic world are of three types, (a) For persons m 
good health, the tramer in the gymnasium can give sound 
advice about eatmg and drinkmg, as weU as about exercismg.*® 
But his knowledge is limited to cases of normal health, or 
extends, at furthest, to advismg about cases which arise m 
coimection with the earher ill-efiects of rigorous training,** 
and in abnormal cases it is necessary to call m the physician 
proper. Physicians competent to deal with such cases are 
of two kinds. The mfenor or rule-of-thumb practitioner (b), 
whose climtile is recruited largely from the lower classes, can 
prescribe a correct regimen in routme cases, but in all cases of 
a higher degree of difficulty is not competent either to diagnose 
or to prescribe corrct treatment.** The highest kmd of phy- 
sician (c) is a genuine specuilist in dietetics, therapeutics, and 
surgery, and the scientific nature of his art is nowhere ques- 
tioned in the Dialogues. He can prescnbe for any given case. 
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and can reason upon causes and effects in relation to health 
and disease.** But his knowledge is restricted, specialized, 
technical. His study is of the body, and his insight is limited 
by the circumscribed nature of his field of study. Literature, 
art and music, pure science, politics, religion, and philosophy 
fall outside his field, and his insight, scientific though it is, 
thus falls far short of what one could imagine as the ideal*’ 
The knowledge of the physician is thus not representative 
of the third stage of insight. For this, we must look further. 

As contrasted with this departmentalized knowledge of the 
technical expert, Plato always recognizes (3) a more compre- 
hensive kmd of insight, which arises only when the character 
and intelligence have received the best which a hberal edu- 
cation can bestow. At home m all the fields in which the 
mere expert tends to remain a stranger, such a mmd acquires 
knowledge of the whole mtellectual realm. This hberal 
education culminates m the self-knowledge which consists 
in insight mto the Idea of Good, i.e. the prmciple of extracting 
from any situation its maximum of ideal elements and focuss- 
ing these into the concentrated unity of the Idea, both m 
theory and in action. This is the highest conceivable stage 
of msight,** and the man who has reached this level is an 
excellent " artificer of temperance,” etc. This means that he 
organizes his thought and action, mcludmg the takmg of food 
and exercise, m the most ideal way, and thus needs no phy- 
sician to tell him how to hve, unless he has the quite excep- 
tional constitution of a Theages.** At this level, correct 
habits, with their consequent advantages for the organism, 
become automatic. 

So much for eating and dnnking generally, as we find 
them treated m the Dialogues. The special question of the 
distinction between “private” and “ pubhc ” eatmg and 
dnnking remains to be discussed. This distmction arises 
especially in connection with the different stages of insight. 
“ Private ” eatmg is thought of by Plato m two ways : — (i) 
from the standpomt of physical health. Eating and drinking 
in an unsocial way, by oneself, m one’s ovm house, withdrawn 
from the direct mfluence of coimnimity standards, is thought 
of by Plato as tendmg to lapse into the mere gratification of 
the palate, with a distmct tendency to select food unwisely, 
to over-eat and under-exercise. Piquant sauces, nch cakes, 
and the Sicilian style of table tend to abound in such a 
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house." “ Private ” eating thus, for Plato, means with- 
drawing from community standards, and withdrawmg from 
community standards means falling betow them, with all the 
physical consequences of such a lapse. ( 2 ) From the social 
and moral standpoint, to withdraw from the community 
tables means to take sides with the disruptive tendencies of 
fourth-century democracy, to lose personal contact with the 
interests of one's fellows, and to live a stranger to the more 
mtimate aspects of citizenship.*'^ 

“ Public ” meals, on the contrary, not only make for 
better health all round, but bring the citizens together hke 
the membeia of a family or of a college, and, m spite of the 
diversity of occupations, establish a sense of community 
morale to an eirtent which couM hardly be realized by other 
methods. The value of this institution in a century of social 
disruption, whether for civic or mihtary unity of purpose, 
can hardly be over-emphasized." The guardians, accordmgly, 
in the ideal community, are “ to attend common messes and 
live together as men do in a camp,"** and, m order to obviate 
the social evils which tend to arise when the sexes are kept 
rigidly apart," Plato’s co-educational ideal is made to apply 
to the community meals also." The natural tendency of 
Hellenic women towards seclusion is to be counteracted by 
regulations which will bring the whole body of adult citizens 
under the beneficial rule of law and order,** and although 
in later life Plato relaxes somewhat of the strict communism 
of the RepuUtc, and permits the men to sit together at a table 
by themselves, he insists that the wives and daughters must sit 
together at a women’s table, and that this must be near the 
men’s table.** Private eating and dnnkmg, then, are con- 
demned because leaning towards ill-health and withdrawal 
from the full, concrete life of citizenship, and community 
meals are adopted as organic portions of the life which aims 
at the maximal development of human potentialities, physical, 
moral, social, and intellectuaL 

2 , Farming. 

Man, with a physical nature composed of earth, water, 
fire, and air, requires food ; and the food smtable for his 
animal nature is organic material taken from animals and 
plants ,*» the food of animals, again, comes ultimately from 
plants. It follows, then, that the production of plant-food. 
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and of whatever animals are most suitable for human food, 
will be one of the serious arts, and will be of fundamental 
importance for human living." 

Physically considered, plants, like ever3dhing else m the 
universe, are composed of earth, water, fire, and air, and 
improve or deteriorate in their growth accordmg to the nature 
of the soil, water, sun-light, and climate in which they find 
themselves.*® In the wild state, they grow where they can 
and as they can,®^ but, m view of their importance for human 
hfe, the plants suitable for human consumption are almost 
eveiywhere cultivated. These require rich soil with a clayey 
bottom, so as to keep in the water, a plentiful water supply, 
and the variety of hght, shade, and chx^te which are adapt^ 
to their needs, a combination frequently found m river- 
valleys.** The soil is prepared by ploughing,** manure is 
provided for their roots,** weeds and encumbrances of all sorts 
are stripped off.** Their tendency to straggle and run wild is 
checked, partly by prunmg,** but especially by selecting only 
the best seeds** and by paymg particular attention to the 
seedlings when they are young,** " nursing and rearing the 
tame parts ” and keeping away all harmful food, i.e. in general, 
seemg that the most favourable conditions are present." 

The primary busmess of the farmer is thus to tend the 
plants which are suitable for human consumption," seemg that 
their wants are supphed and that no harm comes to them. His 
business is essentially empirical, a matter of co-Operating with 
nature,** and while in a sense scientific — for the farmer studies 
the laws and conditions of plant-growth** — it contains little 
of a mathematical and exact nature. The judgment which 
guides him is not so much a matter of scientific calculation 
as of guess-work, helped out by the improvement in sense- 
perception which comes with experience, attention, and 
practice. •• For success in this kind of work, college study 
and intellectual investigation are neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Farming has to be learnt on the farm, by the appren- 
ticeship method,** and is a matter of attentive observation 
and faithful service. The fanner thus belongs naturally to 
the serf or peasant class, and m the ideal community is ranked, 
as a matter of course, with the third estate.** 

With the farmer proper, who tills, sows, and reaps, and 
provides the food and timber which comes directly from the 
soil,** are associated the shepherd, who attends to the sheep 
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and other farm-animals which are bred for the market, and 
prepares milk and cheese for local consumption,*^ and the bee- 
keeper, who, in a country like fomih-century Attica, where 
the denuded mountains were for the most part capable of 
supportmg only bees,** provides honey on a commercial 
scale.** These belong to the same humble and hard-working 
class as the agriculturist, and the general statements made 
concerning this class of food-producers apply to all three 
groups. 

We are now in a position to distinguish between farming 
as a private venture, and fa rming as a commimity enterprise. 
The private farmer looks upon his work, not merely and not 
mainly as an indispensable contribution to group hvmg, but 
as a way of making money, and may be more interested m the 
money-making side of his way of hving than in the crops or 
sheep and cattle as such.™ In such cases the competitive 
tendencies may lead him, not so much to positive efforts, to 
producmg better wheat or finer cattle than his neighbours, 
as to negative efforts, to seekmg out ways of hmdering them 
from becoming his rivals. As typical cases of unfair compe- 
tition, Plato enumerates (i) encroachment upon land, by re- 
moving boundary-stones, (2) pasturing cattle upon a neigh- 
bour’s land, (3) deco)nng a neighbour's bees when swarmmg, 
(4) interfering with a neighbour’s water-supply, even to the 
extent of polluting wells, (5) stealmg fruit, and (6) doing dam- 
age in the harvesting operations. Under private compe- 
tition, then, farmers will not co-operate, but by unfair methods 
discourage their neighbour’s efforts, and thus tend not to 
increase but to decrease production, i.e. to contradict the 
ratson d’etre of the famung class. 

From the strictly idezd standpoint, Plato thinks that 
farmmg in all its branches should be a community enter- 
prise, and should not be left to the principle of competition 
between mdividuals. The land belonp fundamentally to the 
commumty, and ideally the ploughmg, harvestmg, and market- 
ing should be undertaken by the community rather than by 
individuals.’’* He does not give details of such an ideal 
scheme, but the Laws contains a " model ” which is “ second 
best.” Here farming is the basic activity.’’* The land is 
divided up in such a way that each citizen receives a farm- 
section of standard productivity, and his family retains this 
fa^n-section, subject to good behaviour, m perpetuity.’’* 
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In the model community, each citizen takes care of his own 
plougbmg and harvesting, and makes the purchases and 
distribution of necessaries upon his own farm.’® But a wheat- 
pool and publicly owned and administered markets take care 
of distribution.’* No citizen engages in any sort of private, 
retail busmess,” but, while managing his farm with hired and 
slave labour,’* spends part of the year m his city house, and 
devotes the major portion of his hfe to the duties of citizen- 
ship.’* Money-makmg tendencies are relegated, partly by 
pubhc opmion and partly by restrictive legislation, to a very 
unimportant position, and the element of pnvate mterest 
m private gains derived from farming is strictly subordinated 
to public welfare and the community ideals which set the whole 
tone in the model community.*® 

The reason for preferring pubhc to private enterprise m 
farming is largely because the production of food for the 
community is so vital a necessity that no commimity can 
afford to neglect it. The ratson d'itre of farmers is the pro- 
duction of an adequate food-supply for the group,®^ and 
community control can provide public-spinted citizens with 
land, larm-help, artisan assistance,** and protection against 
unfair competition and non-co-operation.®* Under such 
conditions, an adequate food-supply can reasonably be 
expected. Under pnvate competition, acquisitiveness is 
encouraged, mterest in private gams stimulates unfair methods 
of discouragmg rivals, and productivity tends to decrease. 
The community principle, then, is preferable, because it 
develops the potentiahties of the farmmg class, always m the 
service of the community, to their maximum, and thus 
ensures not only an adequate food-supply but also a group of 
public-spinted citizens — which, from the community stand- 
pomt, may be regarded as the greatest good of all.®* 

3. Business and commerce. 

Exchange of the products of labour is essential to com- 
munity hvmg , and this mvolves two thmgs, (i) the use of 
some standard medium of exchange, a currency m terms of 
which it IS possible to equate the jiroducts of the different 
trades,®* and (2) a special class of middle-men who devote 
their whole time to the busmess of buying and selhng, with 
all which this involves.** For Greek thought there was always 
implied in this (3) a special place for buymg and selling, i.e. a 
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community market in the centre of the city.*^ This market 
was always a publicly regulated institution, but in respect 
of the cmrency and of the business classes a sharp distmction 
is drawn by Plato between a private and a pubhc spirit, 

(i) A currency lends itself easily to certain uses which 
are in the mterest of individuals, rather than of the community. 
Currency in excess of the modest requirements of daily Inung 
can be hoarded^^ and increased by financial manipulations 
of many kinds. The exchange of one currency into another, 
the lendmg of “ capital ” at high rates of interest,** whether 
for commercial enterprises*® or for mortgages on real estate,** 
and the bankmg S3^tem of paying a low rate of interest on 
deposits which furnish " capital ” for more lucrative opera- 
tions** are all methods of accumulatmg currency. This 
accumulation of currency m a few hands, with a correspondmg 
absence of currency m the hands of others, inevitably impairs 
the unity of the group, dividmg it up into nch and poor,** 
i.e. mto sub-groups which scheme against each other** and 
steadily detenorate in ethical and civic quality.** In the 
end, the nft between classes grows so wide that the class- 
warfare in which it started** termmates m the death or exile 
of most of the plutocrats and the absorption of the remamder 
in the party of the successful proletariate.*’ The accumu- 
lation of currency without check** thus destroys itself and is 
self-contradictory, devoid of ideal quahty. 

As contrasted with this individualistic attitude towards 
currency, the public-spirited attitude consists m regardmg 
a currency as a mere means of expediting and improvmg the 
business connected with community hving. It is essentially a 
medium of exchange, so that the farmer may exchange his 
products with the builder, etc., and continue to be a farmer, 
not accumulate money and "retire.'’** It is a part of the 
machinery for distributing food, implements, shelter, etc., 
in such a way as to develop the civic potentialities of the 
difierent citizens and strengthen the community hving as 
much as possible.**® Because of the inveterate tendency of 
human beings to be grasping and avaricious,*®* the com- 
missions charged with administration are to see to it that 
opportunities for handling and hoarding gold and silver are 
reduced to a minimum. The governing classes are not allowed 
to posses money or to engage in business ; and in the ideal 
community, business men are not permitted to function as 
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governors J®* To sum up : under a system of private enter- 
prise, a currency lends itself to undue accumulation in private 
hands, disrupting the community and ultimately defeating 
its ovm raison d'Hre. Directed in a more public-spirited way, 
a currency can be used so as to bind the community together 
and assist in the maximal development of the economic, 
social, moral, and intellectual potentialities of the citizens. 

(2) Business men, ie. the class of middle-men who devote 
their hves to buying and sellmg, whether they deal mamly in 
local products^® or m merchandise imported wholesale from 
other communities, tend to develop a marked private- 
property attitude towards their profession, i.e. devote them- 
selves to buying and selling for what they can make out of it. 
This, while true of the wholesale importer and exporter,*®® 
is especially noted in the case of the local retailer,*®* and 
results, as a rule, m the development of an undesirable type 
of character. Acquisitiveness is a natural human tendency, 
and the temptation to make large profits is hard to resist.*®* 
Fmance, salesmanship, and discreditable trades attract large 
numbers,*®® and biusmess men, in general, tend to become 
wholly absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and to have no eye 
for the higher thmgs of hfe.*®® 

The consequences of this attitude of private mterest 
are developed m three relations, (a) In relation to their 
equals, busmess men make poor citizens. Competition in 
money-making leads inevitably to quarrels and law-suits 
about property,**® and Plato even speaks of murder in this 
connection, and the use of force, as well as of fraud, in increas- 
ing one’s possessions.*** All these, however, tend to disrupt 
the community, (b) In relation to the poorer classes, whose 
numbers are increa^ by the financial operations of the rich,*** 
the arrogance and blind avarice of the business men**® awaken, 
not only servile flattery,*** but, as time goes on, resentment 
and contempt.**® In their uncontrolled pursuit of wealth, 
the business men upset the balance of the State, and build 
up a group of enemies which eventually leads to the overthrow 
of the constitution and to the death or exile of the “ business 
men’s government.”**® (c) In relation to the needs of the 
community, viz. the completest positive development of 
every citizen in the service of the community as a whole,*** 
the business men are too one-sidedly devoted to money-making 
to be valuable citizens. As tax-payers they ev^e their 
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obligations, In public service their contribution represents 
the absolute minimum. In warfare they will not make the 
sacrifices required for victory. In education they will not 
look after the rising generation properly. Finally, in civic 
contests, sports, and religious ceremonies, which are of great 
importance to pubhc morale, their absorption in money-making 
effectually prevents them from takmg part or givmg active 
encouragement.*” In a word, they are not mterested in the 
community, as such, at all. 

These are sins of omission. But systematic pleonexta 
induces other sms also, of a more positive nature. There is 
constant temptation to overcharge for goods and services 
rendered, to withhold payment for goods and services received, 
to practice malfeasance towards minors, to fleece young men 
of property, to embezzle state funds, and generally to pervert 
the laws in order to suit private purposes. As platonism 
understands it, this tendency leads inevitably to the complete 
overthrow of constitutional government and the establishment 
of the direct contrary of the ideal community.**® The private 
interest, then, of the business man tends towards (i) the 
eventual rum of the business man hunself, and (2) the complete 
overthrow of the ideals which give to community existence 
Its meanmg. 

In contrast with this attitude towards business activities, 
Plato sets up (i) an ideal, and (2) a second-best pohcy. The 
ideal (r) is only briefly mentioned. If pubhc-spinted men 
and women of high character and liberal education could 
somehow be compelled for a time to enter the business arena, 
e.g. to undertake some retail business on ideal principles, 
i.e. in the spirit of enlightened public service, or to manage 
a “ travellers’ rest ” in an essentially hospitable way, for a 
moderate charge, then, just as m the administration of a state, 
so in running a small business, the philosophic spirit would 
satisfy the needs of the community, would link the citizens 
together, “ reducing their inequalities to equahty and common 
measure,” and would raise such occupations to honour and 
esteem. But public-spirited persons of character and educa- 
tion are too rare and preaous to the community to be used 
for any such purposes. They are needed for the administration 
of the State, as philosopher-kmgs. The notion of “ philosopher 
innkeepers ” is ludicrous,*** and it is necessary (2) to adopt 
a second-best policy. The philosophical guardians use their 
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insight so as to avert the worst consequences of commercial 
activities. In the first place, citizens escape the corrupting 
influences of petty tradmg by being forbidden to indulge in it. 
One-third of the produce of the soil is to be disposed of in a 
public market, managed entirely by public officials, where 
aliens (who, of course, own no farms) purchase their food.^** 
Pnces for agricultural implements and aU commodities sold 
are to be fixed, after conference with experts, by the guardians, 
so as to allow a reasonable profit only.**® Over-charging and 
any kind of " bargaining ” are to be strictly prohibited.*** 
In the second place, citizens are not allowed to handle or 
possess gold and silver,*** or to accumulate property in excess 
of four times the minimum requisite for performmg the 
duties of citizenship,*** or to leave fortimes to their children.*** 
Finally, the busmess activities m which mdividuals participate 
as mdividuals are to be reduced to a minimum,**® and are to 
be undertaken, not by citizens, but by " metics ” and stran- 
gers **• These pay no " foreigner’s tax ” or “ business tax ” 
or "customs duties,’’**® but their residence is contingent 
upon good behaviour That is, they must obey all regulations 
re registration of property, fixed and moderate charges, 
refusal of "credit," etc,*®* and, last of all, must leave the 
city after twenty years, and must take their property with 
them.*** In all these ways then, mz by pubhc control, by 
reduction of busmess men and commercial activities to a 
strict mmimum, and by restriction of these to a temporary 
and non-citizen class, whose partial corruption will be of 
slighter importance to the community,*®* an attempt is made 
to escape the evils of materialism, i e. law-suits and economic- 
pohtical divergences which tend to disrupt the community. 

As Plato understands it, commercial activities are in- 
evitable in community living, but should be regulated and 
controlled in such a way as to function as a mechanism which 
will assist the citizens m what is the real business of citizens, 
viz. hving, as nearly as possible, an ideal human life, in which 
" big busmess," wealth, and possessions are the last things 
to be considered important.*** Pubhc control is better than 
unrestricted self-mterest, because the latter, instead of further- 
ing the ends which give significance to community existence, 
tends to destroy the group altogether, and thus to contradict, 
not merely itself, but also the stable organization of society, 
which It presupposes.*®* This pUonexia brings about de- 
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terioration of the soul in the business men, and also disrupts 
the city, leading directly and inevitably to an mtolerable 
despotism, which is the direct antithesis of orderly, constitu- 
tional government. 

4 Schooling. 

Accordmg to Hellenic usage, education was conceived 
as commencing with life and passjng through a senes of stages, 
each of which had a fundamentally moral significance, as 
fitting the child to develop his potentialities and become a 
valuable member of the family and community. First parents 
and nurses, then “ tutors ” and schools, grounded the child 
in the rudiments of behaviour and the traditions of the group ; 
then military service, mitiation into fraternities, and takmg 
part in reh^us, theatrical, and cmc mstitutions generally, 
fitted the free-bom youth to take in public life the part to 
which his family and wealth entitled him. Of these stages, 
those connected with mihtary, religious, >»• and civic institu- 
tions were essentially of a pubhc nature, while all the rest were 
private. It was further possible for special training m later 
adolescence, whether in heavy-armed fighting and field-sports, 
or in public speaking and the arts of persuasion, to be added, 
where the family was wealthy. Such special training was 
always private. 

Parents are represented as eager to secure for their sons 
as much education as possible, especially the private trainmg 
which could be purchased and would, perhaps, give theu: sons 
an advantage over contemporaries who had not enjoyed these 
special advantages. The idea of the parents is to develop 
the potentialities of their sons so as to fit these for taking a 
leading part m civic hfe.^*’ There is also the further notion 
(frequently expressed) that a child so trained would be the 
staff of his parents’ old age.^** That is to say, from the 
parents’ standpoint, schooling was mainly conceived as a 
family venture, an investment expected to bring returns to 
the family. In a secondary sense it would, of course, be of 
advantage to the community, but it was thought of mainly 
as a private, rather than as a public affair. 

The nurses and " tutors ” were essentially household 
servants,’** often foreigners^ with a training and outlook 
which kept them attached to the family, and, as being without 
a hberal education and without the fr^-bom parent’s interest 
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in civic affairs, their mental and moral horizon was even more 
narrowly private-spirited than that of the parents. So too 
in the case of the teachers. In the ordinary Hellenic com- 
munity, the elementary schoolteachers tended to be persons 
of no especial education or character, who were driven by 
poverty (like the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
" ushers ” m England) to cleaning the blackboards and floors, 
and assisting in the ABC work.**® While they gave atten- 
tion to manners,*** their moral horizon was terribly restricted 
by their poverty. Even in the model city of the Laws, they 
were to be foreigners, attracted by pay,*** and were thus 
hardly qualified to serve as patterns of community idealism. 
Plato expects " tutors ” to be subject to the chastisement of 
any free citizen, if they seem to merit it.**® The teachers 
of poetry, of music, and of gymnastics would be m slightly 
better case, but not much. One and all, they were profes- 
sionals, driven to the busmess of teachmg by the necessity 
of makmg a hvmg, and thus essentially unqualified to brmg 
up their pupils m the amateurish attitude towards the arts 
which the free-born Greek parent desired for his free-bom 
sons. The whole atmosphere of teachmg in the schools and 
gymnasia was thus private rather than public, an extension 
of the parent’s idea that special advantages could be obt2aned 
by those who could pay for them, an investment which would 
bring results when it came to public life later. So, too, with 
the higher teachers or sophists. These were foreigners who, 
for large fees, gave the final finish to this essentially private 
education, reflecting the ideas of their pay-masters, that the 
commimity was a field in which special cultivation produced 
valuable results to the far-sighted family which made the 
necessary sacrifices.*** The whole attitude of those con- 
cerned with the detailed technical business of schooling was 
thus private rather than public-spinted. 

The children themselves, brought up in the constant 
presence of this sharp contrast between the dehberate 
amateurishness of their parents and free-bom citizen friends, 
and the technical professionalism of nurse, " tutor,” and 
schoolteacher, would mevitably come to regard all persons 
concerned with the technical side of education as low-bom, 
foreign, slavish or quasi-slavish persons, and to feel that 
technic^ dexterity m the content of their traming would be 
banausic. To lisp seems more “ noble ” than to articulate 
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correctly , to speak and write with granunatical exactitude 
seems pi^antic ; to quote the poets correctly, or to accompany 
themselves on the lyre in any except an amateurish way, 
will smack of a narrow professionalism. * So, too, in physical 
exercises, minute attention to the details of athletic training^** 
or even of mihtary exercises^** means going beyond the 
" gentlemanly-interest ” ideal. The youth of twenty takes 
part in " sport ” (i e. hunting, racmg, cock-fightmg, wenching, 
etc.) or " philosophy ” (i.e. public speaking, pohtical science, 
etc.), but his interest is essentially that of the gentlemanly 
amateur who carries "nothing too far." If, e.g. a youth 
should be earned away by an mterest in philosophy which 
seemed hkely to become permanent, citizens of the type of 
Callicles would feel mclmed to strike him for his slavish dis- 
position.^** The free-bom ideal is to take part m public hfe, 
to stand forth and govern, to jom a pohtical club^“ and enter 
pohtics, seekmg for the spoils of pohtical victory in the aristo- 
cratic but faction-tom life of the age. In fact, this free-bom 
notion of the social organism as an aristocracy where birth 
and ability m pubhe-speaking carry off the prizes is essentially 
a pnvate rather than a pubhc-spirited way of regardmg the 
community. Pubhc life, with its prizes, is to be the arena 
of a privileged class, who are superior to the drudgery con- 
nected with real work,i“ and furnish the officials, directors, 
supervisors, and pohtical and mihtary leaders, betraymg in 
their habitual ways of thought and action an essentially 
private-property attitude towards all pubhc mstitutions. 

As contrasted with these fourth-century tendencies, the 
Platonist desires to infuse into schooling an entirely new spirit, 
the spirit of public service, which regards the good of the com- 
munity as the true goal of aspiration, and " pnvate ” good as 
something which attains its most perfect devebpment only 
when entirely absorbed in the endeavour after public good.**^ 
With t6is desire, special measures are taken in the ideal com- 
munity to root out the private property attitude towards 
pubhc office, and to implant in the rismg generation a pubhc- 
spirited attitude. The private, family idea which characterizes 
parents is to be removed by eliminating, not only pnvate 
property but also the private family, vnth its relations of 
exclusive possession between husband and wife, parent and 
child. Marriage and parenthood become essentiaUy pubhc 
functions, where service of the community is the dominating 
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principle.^** Nurseries are to be removed from the family 
circle, and the children in the new State nurseries and schook 
are to be in the charge of pubhc officials from the moment of 
birth. The best schooling which can be provided is to be 
given, not to the sons of the rich especially, but to all children 
in the community, so far as intelligence and character tests 
mdicate that they are capable of profiting by such schooling, 
irrespective of sex and family considerations,^*® The best of 
the rising generation thus constitute a civil service class which 
receives a schooling calculated to fit them morally, socially, 
and mtellectually for the work of admmistration and research. 
The other children are prepared for the basic mdustry of 
agriculture, or for industnal manufacture, or for commerce, 
law, or medicine, by the usual apprenticeship system,^*® and 
thus resemble, to a certain extent, similar children m other 
cities. But the leadership class are dehberately cut off from 
every opportunity to acquire private possessions, and are so 
tramed as to develop an intellectual enthusiasm for science 
and research which cames them right out of the usual circle 
of human mterests, and makes them superior to all vulgar 
temptations to acquire wealth, or power for power’s sake, 
etc. 1®’ This culmmates, at the age of fifty, m the apprehension 
of the Idea of Good, the scientific prmciple of extractmg the 
" ideal element,” 1 e the utmost of positive value from every 
concrete situation, and, during the admmistrative portion of 
the life which remains to them, this principle is applied to the 
work of governing the community in the most ideal way 
which is humanly conceivable 1®^ The attitude which these 
“ guardians ” take towards pubhc institutions is thus essenti- 
ally the attitude of pubhc service, entirely unmixed with 
thought of private advantage, except possibly in so far as 
service is itself regarded as the ideal which also develops the 
potentiahties of the mdividoal m the best possible way 

It remains to inquire why the pubhc-spirited attitude is 
ranked higher in value than the piivate-property attitude 
towards public institutions which characterized so many of 
Plato’s contemporaries. The reasons suggested in the various 
contexts are as follows : The competitive, private-property 
policy {pleonexia) is unprogressive, leads nowhere, makes 
of life a meaningless will-to-power which is essentially ir- 
rational, unprincipled, contradictory, futile, chaotic, headed 
straight for " not-being.”®®® These expressions are all forms 
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of one and the same objection, viz. that, when measured by 
the standard of ideahty, the private-property attitude toward 
public institutions is essentially un-ideal, .self-contradictory, 
logically condemned to self-destruction. As contrasted with 
this attitude, the spirit of public service calls out the utmost 
of positive value in individual and community alike, and thus 
approximates to f ulfillin g the requirements of the ideal pnnciple 
itself. 

As applied to schoolmg, this means that a schooling which 
fosters private spirit leads nowhere except towards social 
chaos, while a schooling which fosters public spirit develops 
the individual citizen and the community so as to call out the 
maximum of value which can be attamed by men hvmg in 
social groups. In order to overcome the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of family and party spirit of the fourth century, Plato 
sees no remedy but public education m State-supported and 
State-controlled institutions, with the family and the pohtical 
party simply eliminated. So far is he from supposmg that 
private family and private school life could furnish a sound 
training for pubUc-spirited citizenship, that he regards it as 
a miracle, a divme interposition, if, under the conditions which 
prevailed in his time, any mdividuals have been able to attain 
to an unbiassed insight mto the philosophical requirements of 
the ideal. 

5. Politics. 

A number of instinctive tendencies impel men to live 
together in groups. On the positive side, a typical tendency 
is sociabihty, in the absence of over-crowding and competition 
for food. On the negative side, a gregarious force frequently 
noted is the desire for self-preservation, whether against wild 
beasts, or against other human groups.^** The group once 
formed, common work and the facing of common problems, 
such as the constant battle for an adequate food-supply, the 
constant vigilance against disease, and the constant nvalry 
with other groups, tend to draw the members of each group 
more closely together, and give rise to a set of habits and 
customs which have all the force of written law.^®* For 
example, the older and more experienced members of the 
group naturally take the lead, and, under the economic con- 
ditions which Plato has in mind, some form of patriarchal 
system naturally evolves, in ivhich the ruler is, in Homeric 
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language, the " shepherd,” and the people are his " flock.”^** 
This type of civic structure arises naturally and inevitably 
in relation to the environmental conditions, and is in no sense 
arbitrary, ” man-made,” or questionable,^*® and even m his 
highest flights, Plato always comes back to this patriarchal 
system, as fundamental. 

Politics is thought of by Plato as the “ ro5ral ” art which 
presides over the group as a whole. At the natural and in- 
stinctive level, the group is a kind of family, and the father- 
ruler provides for his family. But when the group develops in 
complexity and becomes pohtkally self-conscious, all kinds 
of difficulties make their appearance. Pohtical clubs come 
intobeing.^** and individuals and parties attempt to manipu- 
late the central authority of leadership, no longer in the 
interest of the group as a whole, no longer m a pubhc spirit, 
but in a narrowly conceived selfish mterest, in a strictly private 
spirit, milkmg the flock for their own personal gain Let 
us consider this contrast between private and pubhc spirit 
more in detail. 

In the Hellenic communities of Plato’s time, the private 
attitude in politics was sufficiently m evidence. Oligarchies, 
administering the affairs of their communities in the interest 
of the govemmg class, democracies, moderate or extreme, and 
imconstitutional despots, all alike using the power of the 
group mainly to keep themselves m power, were known 
to everybody.^*® Even more obvious was the strife of com- 
peting factions, oligarchic and democratic, each seeking to 
seize the helm and steer the ship of state m the democratic 
direction. In fact, when once the age of political experi- 
mentation has been reached, Plato regards this tendency 
towards the use of power in a narrowly conceived self-interest 
as almost universal in humanity. His objections to it are 
two-fold. In the first place, it is bhnd and stupid. Such 
rulers do not know what to do with the community power 
when they have attained to a position from which they can 
direct it m accordance with their own desires. As adminis- 
trators, they are devoid of insight mto the elements of adminis- 
trative pohcy. They have nothing to fall back upon but their 
uneducated and barbaric notions of squandering power upon 
the gratification of sensual impulses. And it is not only of 
the “ tyrant ” that this is true.®^® The inner ring of wealthy 
men who direct policies in an oligarchy are every bit as stupid, 
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and can think of nothing but adding to their private fortunes, 
and spending public money on their crude sensual unpulses.^^* 
And as for a democracy, it is a pitiful illusion to suppose that 
“ the many ” have more insight than “ the few,” They are 
almost incredibly stupid, blundering along with uproar and 
unreasoning panics and boastings,^’* tolerating as leaders 
only flatterers who repeat and magnify their own many- 
headed prejudices, and holdmg them responsible for the ship- 
wreck of policies for which their own stupidity is essentially 
to blame,^’* and leadmg by gradual, but inevitable steps to 
their own enslavement under a despot who understands when 
to apply the whiff of grapeshot.^’® In fact, whether the 
governors are one, or few, or many, so long as their ideal of 
administration is this private-property attitude towards the 
resources of the community, the difference is purely formaL^’® 
Bhnd, empty-headed, null, aU alike are parasites, a tax upon 
community production.^’’ The wonder is, that the com- 
munity can hold together as long as it does, under these waste- 
ful and nonsensical conditions.”* 

In the second place, this absence of vision exhibits the 
characteristic which one would expect where " Ideas ” are 
absent, viz. inconsistency, the futihty of self-negation. The 
one-sided oligarchs, with an interest only m money, inevitably 
build up a rival group of paupers, and disrupt the community 
so that it falls into two groups, one of the rich, and one of 
the poor. These work against one another, and, when the 
balance is entirely upset by the maladministration of the rich 
group, the slightest occasion brings about an imeuU, and the 
personnel of the admmistration receives a sudden change, 
passmg from “ oligarchs ” to " democrats.””* But here 
again there is no essential change in policy, for " freedom ” 
m a democracy is simply a more extreme glorification of the 
private attitude. Each citizen pursues " happmess ” as he 
happens to conceive it. Some make money, others follow 
their fancies in other equally individual directions, and the 
disruption of the group into its elements is almost complete. 
There is no common purpose,”® and the tendency of the cham- 
pion of freedom (thus formally conceived) is to enslave himself 
to some dominant impulse, and thus to contradict his own love 
of freedom.’*’ As to the unconstitutional dictator, under his 
rigime the resources of the group are still more obviously 
squandered upon private gratifications, and by exile and plain 
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murder the forces which make for stabihty and organization 
are steadily eliminated, until the social dismtegration is 
extreme.^®* The dictator himself hves surrounded by foreign 
mercenaries, fearmg for his life in the community which his 
misuse of power has rendered more savage, treacherous, and 
inhuman.^*® The stupidity, then, of the private-property 
attitude towards the admmistration of community resources 
leads m every case to its own opposite, and also, by negating 
the purpose for which admmistration of resources exists, is 
steadily wasting the resources and destroymg the unity and 
significance of the community itself. It is the exact contrary 
of what admmistration should be, and its changes of govern- 
mental form are simply meanmgless. Backward or forward 
it’s all one ; upward or down, it’s just the same.^®* 

As contrasted with this, Plato insists that there can be a 
pubhc-spinted attitude towards pubhc resources. If there 
is any sense at aU, any meanmg that the mmd can grasp, m 
administration as a genuine art, politics must be more than 
this see-saw game of parties pre3nng upon the resources of 
the community. It must be possible to admmister a gomg 
concern without ruming it.^®* Any art which has any grasp 
of scientific prmciple improves what it handles,^** and the art 
of pohtical science should be able to unprove, rather than 
squander, the community resources which it administers. 
For this, two things are necessary. In the first place, a truly 
pubhc-spmted attitude towards pubhc concerns must be 
developed. For this, there must be (a) rigid selection of the 
very few persons who have character enough to keep their 
hands off what does not belong to them,'®’ and (b) these 
persons must receive an education which will hberate them, 
as far as humanly possible, from the pull of selfish mterests.'®® 
Plato himself goes even farther, and (c) will not allow them, 
as pubhc administrators, to po^ess private property at all.'®* 
In the second place, it must be recognized that the Idea of 
Good — the scientific principle of extracting from concrete 
situations all elements of positive value and reorganizmg these 
elements so as to constitute a self-consistent unity which has 
its place in the ideal totahty — ^is the only conceivable principle 
of mteUigent administration.'*® The administrator's business 
is to bring out all the potentialities, all the undeveloped 
resources, of his commumty, and to concentrate mto a single 
focus all tendencies which are of civic value, so as to realize. 
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as far as is possible with his human material, the ideal vision 
of a Reality which is all positive, all harmonious, a manifold 
completely permeated by the spirit of unity. 

The true art of pohtics is thus fundamentally concerned 
with public good, bringing out the social unity of the citizens, 
their harmonious co-operation in developing the potential 
resources of the group, and thus, in the activity of ideal 
citizenship, achieving reahty and salvation, the fulfilment of 
the Divine plan for humanity.”* For the ideal State, whose 
pattern is laid up in heaven, and whose outline and details 
are depicted in the RepuUtc, Pohtxcus, and Laws, is the 
kmgdom of God, who is the ideal patriarch and shepherd of 
his folk. The philosopher-kmgs govern as God’s mmisters 
and servants,”* co-operating with Hun in realizing the eternal 
plan — the Idea of Good — ^by legal enactments adapted, for 
the time being, to the actual state of social evolution, and 
perpetually re-shaped to meet changing conditions.”* As 
possessmg the sacred metal of idealism m their own souls, 
they neither need nor desire earthly dross, and the pnvate is 
entirely sunk in the pubhc-spirited attitude towards admm- 
istration,”® so that the individual, whether governor or sub- 
ject, realizes his own Idea and achieves the highest that is m 
him, by talung his place in that harmonious totality which, 
in the group of men, is the visible commimity,”* and, in the 
larger environment, is the unseen but ever-real fellowship of 
spirits with their Maker and Father.”’ In pohtics, then, 
pubhc spirit makes for the salvation of States and the realiza- 
tion of their highest good, viz. tlie progressive development 
of all their powers in accordance with the Divine plan, whereas 
the pnvate, self-regarding spirit contradicts itself and dis- 
rupts the community and squanders its resources, and thus 
tends, not towards God’s Reahty, but towards the bottomless 
ab}^ of Not-being.”® 


So far, we have examined in detail five cases of the value- 
distinction between private and pubhc spint. We shall now 
attempt to put together our results and state them in a more 
general way, going behind the phrases used in particular 
contexts so as to reach a universd formulation which can be 
tested by application to cases not yet examined. 

As we look over what we have discovered in our special 
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investigations, three points of the desired universahty stand 
out somewhat sharply : — (1) Private spirit, in any enterpise, 
is thought of as pleonesia, xmregulated self-seeking, the natural 
tendency of every unpulse to seek its own immediate satisfac- 
tion, regardless of everythmg except such satisfaction. Hunger 
demands food. Thirst demands drink. This is elementary 
and obvious, instinctive, universal, and mevitable, a simple 
expression of the nature of impulses. Without in any way 
den5dng that this is natural and universal, “• the Platonist 
objects to the " private ” element, i.e. to the absence of 
regulation, on the grounds that this necessarily involves 
(a) bhndness (b) non-coherence, and (c) self-contradiction. 

Let us examine these objections more closely, (a) When 
unregulated, i.e. unenlightened by reason, impulse gropes 
blmdly after its own satisfaction. Where it knows and cares 
nothmg for the needs of the organism of which it is a mere 
part,*“ good results, if ever attendmg these groping efforts, 
are a matter of chance, not of reasoned calculation. The 
hunger impulse, e g. is just as likely to lead to satiety and 
disease, as to health and strength , but to select, out of the 
multitude of possible objects, those which will most surely 
brmg good results, requires knowledge and organized ex- 
perience, and cannot safely be left to the blmd promptings of 
mstmct This is, perhaps, su£ 5 ciently plam, but there is 
also a certam degree of enlightenment which, though keen- 
sighted m sp}dng out means which will lead to the munediate 
satisfaction of mstmct, is stiU blmd, m the Platonic sense. 
A Calhcles, for example, or a burglar or rascally lawyer, can 
use his mtelhgence, not as a controlling force, but as a servant 
which will procure a maximum of immediate satisfactions 
for mdmdual impulses. But where it is not realized that 
each impulse attains its deepest and completest satisfaction 
only when contnbutmg to the development of the whole,**^ 
and that the universe of reality is essentially a systematic 
totahty evolvmg in accordance with its own laws, the in- 
telligence which restricts itself to seekmg means for the 
satisfaction of mdividual impulses is ignorant of the controlling 
conditions which determme success or failure in the world of 
action. Such a life, passmg from one de facto successfully 
gratified impulse to another, may still be blind, out of touch 
with things as they are and, upon the whole, meaningless, 
devoid of genuine significance, as m the cases of the “ bnUiant 
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statesmen,” Miltiades, Themistocles, Pericles, ei al., who, as 
the Platonist envisages them, were merely brilliant failures.*^* 
Tinkering with details whi^ do not matter, and without 
insight into the ideal principle which alone gives valuable 
contact with reality, private or selfish gratification of impulse, 
whether merely instinctive or whether attainmg the level of 
“ opinion ” at which it converts intelligence into its minister 
and servant, is simply stupid, likely to fail even in the miserably 
inadequate aims which it makes its own, and still failing, even 
if successful in every one of its pitifully dwarfed and stunted 
ambitions, to establish contact with anything which will give 
vitality, significance, and reahty to its gomg up and down 
upon the earth, 

The second objection (b) was that private or unrestrained 
search for immediate gratification exemplified the prmciple 
of non-coherence. Let us consider this The typical faction- 
torn city of the fourth century passes from oligarchy to 
democracy and back again, with an occasional tyranny in 
between, and furnishes an excellent example of unstable 
equilibrium. The point made by the Platonic critic is that 
such a pohty is devoid of unity, and is really a collection of 
groups, of rich and poor, of oligarchs and democrats, etc., 
all conspinng against one another and virtually in a state of 
war. But when within the same city walls we have this 
phenomenon of hostile groups devoid of any inner unity of 
purpose, there is exemplified the disruptive prmciple of non- 
coherence. Such a " city ” simply falls to pieces.*^* So, 
too, in the case of smaller social units. Each group or faction 
or gang, if its elements persist in following the principle of 
individualistic self-seeking, fails to cohere and falls asunder 
into its elements. So, alro, if we go further and consider 
the case of an mdividual man. If his various impulses refuse 
to recognize the controlhng function of the organism as a 
whole, they fail to cohere, and the individual disintegrates, 
falling under the dominance, now of this, now of that impulse, 
and never attaming to concentrated, systematic unity. 

It is the “ privacy ” of the vanous impulses concerned, their 
refusal or mability to co-operate and recognize the controlling 
principle of coherence and totality which is logically responsible 
for the disintegration noted, with its definite tendency in 
the direction of complete dispersion of energy which constitutes 
not-being, the antithesis of reality. 
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The third objection (c) is that private spirit is sflf- 
contradictory and thus devoid of ideal quality. In the Dia- 
logues, this IS brought out in two chief ways. The first 
method is to show that disregard for other elements withm 
the same totahty leads to the negation of the purposes of 
those elements. Thus the impulse towards avance, the 
concupiscent element, works against the rational element 
and often agamst the spirited element as well,*^* and m this 
unregulated warfare withm the mdividual soul no one impulse 
is likely to be the victor for long, as it makes no attempt to 
educate the other impulses or find some common ground, but 
merely tries to keep them out of control over the action- 
systems of the organism much as a dominant political 
faction seeks to keep its opponents out of all the spoils of 
olfice, or to convert them mto imwilhng mmisters to its own 
purposes *1® This refusal to co-operate and find a common, 
rational ground logically mvolves a state of warfare. In this 
helium omntum contra omnes, some one impulse or complex 
of impulses — e.g. those concerned with wealth, honour, or 
freedom — assumes control for a time, but mevitably builds 
up a nval complex of defeated elements which have the 
common ground of all bemg excluded from control. The new 
complex becomes in time too powerful, and the origmally 
dominant group is itself broken up and destroyed. What 
bungs about its destruction is essentially its own exclusive 
self-regard or private spirit, which, by refusmg to co-operate, 
mevitably budds up a rival organization and thus leads to its 
own negation. That is to say, private spirit is mdirectly 
self-contradictory. 

A second way of showing that private spirit is self- 
contradictory IS to show that it contradicts its own pre- 
suppositions. Brigandage, for example, is destructive, and 
can subsist only when a great deal of productive work is 
bemg done by others. It thus presupposes peaceful, stable 
devotion to productive activities, i.e. the exact antithesis of 
its own activities. The absurdity of this position can be 
seen if we assume the amount of successful brigandage in a 
country to mcrease beyond a certam pomt. It would soon 
appear that killing the goose which laid the golden eggs had 
destroyed the ratson d'itre of the brigand classes themselves. 
If the stable society upon which they prey were destroyed 
as a result of their operations, there would be nothing left 
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for the brigands themselves to do but to turn honest men and 
devote themselves to co-operative and productive labour. 
As a phibsophy of life, brigandage represents the temporary 
dommance of the whole by a single part, and is really con- 
tradicting, directly, the tbtahty or whole upon the work of 
which the brigand hves, and. mdirectly, as is seen when the 
vdder group becomes disorganized, the principle of destruction 
contradicts itself, considered as a principle of life. Destruction 
is, in fact, no pnnciple at all, but rather the negation of 
pnnciple, deriving any meanmg and strength which at any 
time It seems to possess from the whole, with its positive, 
constructive pnnciple, which destruction is attemptmg to 
negate. It is thus logically condemned to the meaninglessness 
and nothmgness of self-negation, by necessarily assummg as 
sound, principles which are logically inconsistent with its 
own activities.*** 

From such examples of plemema we can realize that, 
whether merely instmctive or whether perversely mtelhgent, 
private spirit is stupid, blmd to the genume nature of the 
universe ; we can see, further, that it is non-coherent, i e. 
falls to pieces and dismtegrates, disappearing in the direction 
of nothmgness , finally we can see that, in the struggle for 
existence, it is self-contradictory, lapsmg into the beUum 
omnium contra omnes, and acceptmg, in place of a constructive 
prmciple of life, parasitism, the negation of principle, and the 
meanmglessness of not-bemg. 

The second pomt (2) which stands out when we look over 
our conclusions, is that public spirit, as the Platonist conceives 
It, is a force which (a) binds the community together, (b) makes 
for the maximal development of the potentialities of e^'ery 
member of the group, and (c) thus approximates to the ideal 
principle of reahty. 

Let us consider these more in detail (a) What does it 
mean, to say that individuals are bound together into a hving 
organism by pubhc spirit ? Plato is very well aware that 
what binds people together into groups, whether small or 
large, is primarily a matter ot instinct ra^er than of reasonmg. 
Such gregarious instmcts may be negative, community m 
pain or fear, as fear of wild beasts, for example, leads men to 
build common walls and to live close together for protection,**' 
or fear of other men leads further to preparation for war, 
with all which this entails in the way of common discipline. 
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common exercises, common meals, common sleepmg quarters, 
etc.*** Other gregarious instincts, such as sociabihty,*** are 
positive. The chief examples in this group are the strong 
instmcts connected with family hfe, the joys and pains which 
bind together husband and wife, parent and child, and, to a 
lesser extent, brothers and sisters, and other relatives.*** 
In connection with the mstinctive basis underl3dng these 
gregarious tendencies the force of habit also comes into play. 
Work and play in common, and all the personal associations 
mvolved in hvmg together, link people into groups. At this 
instmctive and habitual level of conduct, common joys and 
common gnefs bmd mdividuals together as nothing else does 
or can. 

In a secondary sense, considerations of self-interest 
may hnk men together m partnerships, clubs, or other associa- 
tions which exhibit community of purpose based upon ad- 
vantage to all the members concerned. For example, it is 
to the advantage of a parent that his son should be educated , 
it is to the advantage of the son that he should learn how to 
make a place for himself m society ; and it is of advantage 
to the sophist that he should have successful, paying pupils. 
Community of interest thus links these three together. So, 
too, busmess partnerships rest emphatically upon the ad- 
vantage to all the partners concerned m working together , 
otherwise they would dissolve partnership *** So, too, with 
secret societies, whether of a pohtical,*** or of a theological 
nature *** It is community of mterest, rather than any 
elevated philosophical consideration, which Imks men together 
in groups of this t5q)e It should also be added that many 
associations originating in the direct pressure of instinct may 
be continued not merely because of mstinct or habit, but from 
a consideration that it is to the mdividual’s interest to continue 
them.*** 

In both these cases, whether it is instinct and habit or 
whether it is mterest and advantage which have bound 
mdividuals together into groups, the resulting groups may 
be either small or large, and may have much or little to do 
with public spirit. In fact, the family, as ordinarily under- 
stood, and the secret club, whether political or religious, 
are to be banished from the ideal state, precisely because such 
units, while bound together by the closest ties, are examples, 
as Plato believes, not of public, but of private, anti-social 
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spirit. So also of the other groups. That they are bound 
together by instinct, habit, and interest, is obvious. But 
they may be examples, not of public, but of private spirit. 
In other words, what binds men together is some community 
of purpose, but the purpose common to the group may, 
apparently, be either pubhc or private. The Platonic con- 
tention, however, is that public spirit bmds together, while 
private spirit disrupts social groups,*** and of the disruptive 
force of a merely private spirit we have already considered 
a number of examples. The meanmg seems to be as follows • — 
community of purpose does, of itself, bmd men mto groups. 
But if the purpose is private, mdmduahstic, anti-social, it 
tends to destroy the wider group withm which alone the 
special group — ^family, partnership, or party — ^has a meaning, 
and thus tends to fall apart itself. Where public spirit is 
present, the wider group is preserved and mamtamed, and 
the smaller groupings, so far as dependent upon the wider 
social unit, are furthered The preservation of the general 
social order makes it possible to form stable family, com- 
mercial, and political ties.**® Such a pubhc spirit must, 
however, include the ramor purposes which hnk men together, 
i.e. must be, not a thm and watery friendship, but a sense of 
unity which penetrates to the details of the citizen’s life, and 
is present, not merely m pohtical, legal, and commercial 
activities, nor merely m the temple, theatre, or gymnasium, 
but in the home itself, regulatmg marriage, birth, education, 
and even eatmg and drinkmg, takmg exercise and rest. 

A third type of gregarious tendency, restmg mamly upon 
stnctly rational considerations, requires only the briefest 
explanation here. It consists m insight into the logical 
implications of community hving, e.g. the necessity of puttmg 
the whole before the part, of co-operatmg actively with all 
positive, forward-marching tendencies in the group, of develop- 
ing a living and all-perva.sive sense of idealism, of membership 
in the ideal community which is the city of God. From this 
standpoint it is obvious that pubhc spirit binds men together 
in the truest bonds of fnendship and service, and is that 
“ golden cord ” of reason, which is superior to all other hnks 
which men or life can forge. Once this cord is present, then 
the other bonds, instinct, habit, and interest, can safely be 
utilized to bind men together in pubhc service. 

In the second place (b) publK spirit, as the Platonist 
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conceives it, makes for the maximal development of the 
potentialities of every member of the community. At first 
sight, this seenas strange. We might thmk that mterest 
concentrated m a narrow field would be more efficient than 
when dispersed over a wide area But this is not Plato’s 
meaning. His position is rather that a narrow pomt of view 
stultifies itself by not taking into consideration the points of 
view of other citizens and of the community as a whole. 
Concentration upon a definite task, as weaver, potter, farmer, 
or guardian, etc , is essential But it is concentration m the 
broad spirit of citizenship, of community with the other 
citizens m livmg the ideal hfe and co-operating with God m 
developmg aU the resources of the group, so that the other 
citizens also attam their Ideas. That is to say, positively, 
it IS pubhc-spirited concentration upon one’s mdividual task 
which really makes for social efficiency, for full development 
of every activity of positive value which the mdividual can 
contribute to the welfare of the community. Negatively, 
concentration m such a spirit of co-operation upon one’s task 
eliminates much, if not all, of the waste due to conflict and 
imendmg friction, in groups where pnvate, rather than pubhc 
spint, directs the citizen’s work. 

In the third place (c) pubhc spmt is a force akm to the 
pnnciple of the truly real, the Idea of Good. Reality is 
conceived as a hving organism, God Himself, containmg all 
the forces m the universe whidi are of positive significance, 
bound together mto the systematic unity of a single, all- 
penetrating Idea which expresses God’s nature. The com- 
munity attains to reality, or is assimilated to the nature of 
God, when it also is a livmg organism, contammg all the 
activities of its citizens which are of positive significance, 
bound together mto the systematic unity of a smgle, all- 
penetratmg Idea, viz. the ideal city whose pattern is laid up 
m heaven. That public spirit binds together its citizens mto tlw 
unity of a hving organism, we have already seen (under (a)), 
and that it makes for the development of all the potentiahties 
01 the citizens in a systematic way, we have just discovered 
(under (b)). It follows, then, that, as thus developmg the full 
civic resources so as to realize the ideal community whose 
pattern is laid up in heaven, pubhc spirit is assimilatmg the 
citizens to reahty, and represents the workmgs of the prmciple 
of the truly real, the Idea of Good. 
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As we look over our conclusions, the third point (3) 
which stands out clearly is the relation between private and 
public spirit. At first sight, it seems as though this relation 
IS purely an affair of contrasts .—private spirit is blmd, while 
pubhcspirit shows genume insight ; private spirit dismtegrates, 
while pubhc spirit organizes, binds together, and builds up ; 
pnvate spirit is ultimately self-contradictory, meaningless, 
devoid of ideal quahty, while public spirit partakes in a very 
direct way of the prmciple of ideahty itself. It might seem, 
then, that private and public spirit are mutually exclusive, 
and that rejihty and value belong only to pubhc spirit, pnvate 
spint bemg relegated to the uncertain realm of not-being. 
This, however, would be a mismterpretation In particular, 
it would omit a number of passages which have to be taken 
mto account. It is frequently suggested, e g. that pubhc 
spint includes all that is of value m pnvate spirit, i e. that 
private spint, seeking the good of the mdmdual, can obtam 
that good most surely when completely absorbed m public 
spint, which seeks the good of the social organism as a whole *** 
The whole includes its parts. It is also frequently suggested 
that private spirit, while ultimately out of valuable touch 
with the ideal prmciple, receives whatever power it possesses 
from the sole conceivable source of power, i.e, the ideal pnnciple. 
Thus a gang of thieves could not hold together unless they 
observed the principle of justice among thieves.**® Con- 
centration of the forces of the organism m a smgle direction 
IS a manifestation of the ideal principle, even when the direction 
IS unworthy and mis-conceived, as m the case of the rascally 
lawyer or financier.*** While, in the abstract, absolute 
injustice would be absolutely un-ideal, futile, weak, and 
powerless,**® the concrete monster of injustice never reaches 
this end, though approachmg it, because m the concrete he 
still, to act at all, uses powers of organization which, to some 
extent, exemplify the ideal principle itself.*** 

Taking all this into account, our conclusion as to the 
relation between pnvate and public spint must be as follows ; — 
All power and might come from God, the sole reality and sole 
source of existence and meaning. To exist at all, anything, 
even pnvate-spirited self-seekmg, must have ideal quality, 
must exemplify the “ one-in-many,” the principle of organiza- 
tion. It id by concentrating the forces of the organism in a 
single direction, bmdmg them into the unity of an idea, that 
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an3^mg whatever is accomplished. Selfish and pnvate- 
spirited activities, no less than noble and public-spirited 
activities, obey this law. The difference, then, between 
pubhc and private is not absolute, purely an affair of contrasts. 
To aim at bodily well-being by a carefully planned diet, 
exercise, and rest, is to concentrate in a smgle direction forces 
which have genuine existence, even though the food, perhaps, 
belongs to someone eke, and even though the exercise and 
rest, it may be, are taken at the expense of more important 
activities. So, also, to aim at mental development by a 
carefully planned course of readmg and mvestigation, con- 
centrates in a single direction a number of genume forces, 
even though the aim may be to exploit rather than to serve 
the community, and even though the student may be blmd 
to the higher imphcations and social obligations of education. 

The forces, then, which are used are the same, whether 
the spirit in which they are used is pubhc or private , and 
the general method, viz. of concentratmg these forces into the 
unity of a single idea, is the same, whether it is a selfish 
scoundrel or a philosophic guardian who is employing these 
forces. And further ; private spirit, m the sense that the 
individual is seeking what he takes to be his own good, is 
always present,**’ even m the case of the student who is 
mvestigatmg the laws of the celestial spheres, or raismg his 
eye so as to contemplate the Idea of Good itself. Public 
and pnvate spirit, then, are not mutually exclusive. Their 
difference is the difference between (a) seeking after true and 
abidmg reality by activities which give immediate satisfaction, 
but are superficial, out of touch with the deeper reahties of 
experience, not thought out m their remoter consequences, and 
hence, in the long run, unsatisfactory, and (b) seeking after 
the same true and abidmg reahty by activities which represent 
the result of profound mental and moral development and 
are guided throughout by an acquired msight into the ultimate 
principle of reality as well as of mmd, viz. the Idea of Good.*** 
Private spirit tends to lose sight of the whole in its feeling 
after the parts ; pubhc spirit has the whole ever before its 
eyes, and is thus able to secure the parts also, each in pro- 
portion to the rest and each in its proper place m relation to 
the whole.*** 

It follows that, where the forces used are the same, and the 
general method is ^e same, the important thing is to have the 
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right spirit. Where education and reason have estabhshed 
this spint, minute regulation of conduct is not only unnecessary 
but is impertinent.**® The form of constitution, for example, 
udiether monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical, is a 
purely formal difference. Given the right spirit, even a 
formal despotism may be used for good.®*^ So, too, m regard 
to other institutions. Private property can be regarded as 
a pubhc trust.®** Private education can develop pubhc 
spirit. Even retail trade can be handled m a pubhc-spinted 
way.®** But such spirit is rare , and where it is not present, 
or is present only to a slight extent, regulation by law is 
necessary, to prevent man’s nature from degeneratmg still 
further.*** In the second-best community of actual m- 
dividuals, it must be recognized that certam institutions and 
certain social environments are more favourable to the de- 
velopment of idealism than others, and where there is a strong 
human tendency to regard, e.g. public trusts as private 
property,**® and where the govemmg classes tend to regard 
the great mass of the citizens as their servants,**® it makes a 
very great difference m practice whether the constitution is 
despotic or democratic. With such conditions m irund, the 
Platonist legislates so as to weaken the forces and mstitutions 
which tend towards fostering mdividualism and pnvate spirit, 
and to strengthen the institutions which make for idealism 
and public spint 

We should now be m a position to make certam deductions 
m reference to cases not yet exammed m detail. If such 
deductions from our general conclusion prove to be sub- 
stantially the same as the position actually taken re such cases 
in the Dialogues, we can regard our conclusion as sufl&ciently 
verified. If the evidence m the Dialogues fails to agree with 
our deductions, or if new evidence appears, our conclusion 
will have to be modified. We shall examme bncfly the cases 
of (a) private property, (b) the pnvate home and pnvate 
family hfe, (c) priirate-spinted artistic creation, (d) the pnvate- 
spirited pursuit of science and philosophy, and (e) private 
religion, as examples which extend sufficiently widely over 
the portion of the field of experience which has not yet been 
exammed in detail. 

(a) In the case of private property we should deduce 
that, as an institution, it encourages acquisitiveness and 
tends blindly towards heapmg up possessions without the 
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slightest regard for the consequences to other citizens and the 
community.**’ We should deduce further that a community 
m which amassing of pnvate fortunes without restnction 
is a major mterest, is a group which is losmg its spiritual 
unity of purpose and is tendmg to fall to pieces, whether one 
considers the relation of one wealthy man to another, or the 
relation of the wealthy few to the impoverished many.**'* 
We should deduce further that the unrestncted pursuit of 
private fortunes, when associated with disregard of the poorer 
citizens and steady mcrease m their numbers, eventually 
builds up a group of enemies who react by violence and 
eliminate the conservative group, the busmess men’s govern- 
ment.*** We should further deduce that such self-regarding 
financial operations, by ruming the farmers, labourers, and 
everyone except the small inner nng of busmess magnates, 
gradually but inevitably destroys the community itself. 
For the farmer or artisan, when impoverished beyond a certam 
pomt, ceases to be able to make his charactenstw contnbution 
to the development of the community, not only m food or 
work, bat also m trainmg his apprentices, and the community 
IS thus bemg steadily reduced to two non-labounng classes, 
VIZ, paupers and financial experts, out of which it is impossible 
to make citizens and a progressive civic community.**® 

It would follow from these deductions that the Platonist 
would disapprove of the mstitution of private property m his 
ideal state, and would either eliminate it altogether, havmg all 
natural resources possessed by the community as a whole 
and managed by public ofiScials,*®* or, if allowmg it to remam, 
would so regulate its acquisition and use as to reduce its 
mduence to a minimum and avert, as far as humanly possible, 
the socially disruptive consequences which we have enumer- 
ated.*®* 

In the case of the home (b), similar deductions can be 
drawn The private family, with a private home in which 
private possessions can be stored or lavished upon members 
of the family,*®* would be regarded as a nest of individualism. 
As such, it would be blmd to the consequences of its mti-social 
joys and pams to other families and to the social group as a 
whole •** The feimily and its concerns would come first, the 
rest of the community would hardly be considered at all. 
We should deduce further that devotion to this exclusive 
kmd of family would tend to lead to nvalries lietween families 
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and to disregard of civic duties generally, and thus have a 
strong socially disruptive tendency.*** Further, if some one 
family became dominant m the community, and private 
spirit so directed its policies that nepotism and the.foundation 
of a dynasty became the order of the day, with family capnce 
rather than public mterest as the ruling motive, we should 
deduce that such a spirit would in time inevitably create a 
combination of the dispossessed and disregarded elements, 
and that the private-spirited family would be ousted from 
its position, probably not without violence. •*• We should 
further deduce that a community in which the citizens were 
excessively devoted to the interest of their famihes and 
correspondingly careless of public interests, would in time, 
as its members withdrew more and more from the ranks of 
active contributors to civic well-bemg, cease to exist as a 
community at all, as there would be no common work or 
common purpose to hold the different families together. 
Indirectly, as the disappearance of the community would 
involve the disappearance of the family also, so far as the 
family is dependent upon the community, this one-sided 
devotion to family concerns would involve the rum of the 
family and the private home itself.**’ 

From the situation mvolved in these deductions it would 
follow that the Platonist would disapprove of the private 
home as a social mstitution, and would either eliminate it 
altogether, having aU matters connected with the birth and 
upbringmg of a family regulated entirely by public officials 
acting on behalf of the coimmmity as a whole,*** or, if allowing 
the home to remam, would so regulate marriage and education, 
etc., as to reduce their exclusive and anti-social tendencies 
to a mmimum, and convert the home, so far as possible, mto 
an mstitution for fostering public spuit.*** 

In the case of art (c) we should deduce that the private- 
spirited artist is concerned essentially with creation of art- 
{utxlucts of an effective type, and proceeds blindly with this 
creation of art for art’s sake, witiiout the slightest regard 
for the social consequences of his art-works — a child-like 
figure, wholly earned away by whatever is brilliant and 
effective, and knowing and canng nothing for the ultimate 
significance of his work.**® We should deduce further that 
unregulated production of effective poems and music has a 
disintegrating restilt, so far as the community is concerned. 
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leading away from single-mindedness and towards a chaotic 
plunging into emotional experiences of any and every sort, 
towards stimulation and excitement. Such would be the 
tendency of a creativity unrestrained by rational considera- 
tions, an effective but meaningless imitation of fragmentary 
and contextless, planless experiences, what is nowadays called 
" jazz,” rhythm for rhythm’s sake, sound and fury signifying 
nothing.®*^ We should deduce further that unrestricted 
devotion to this restless and unprmcipled stimulation would so 
mfluence the mmds of the citizens as to seduce them from 
their settled conservative habits, and pave the way for fretful- 
ness, for change, variety, novelty, preparing their mmds 
ultimately for radicalism, treasons, stratagems, and plots, 
cuhnmatmg m some violent upheaval m the constitution 
which hitherto held the community together.*** Out of men 
devoted to novelty m their sensations and perpetual stimula- 
tion of their emotions by the art nouveau, none of the steadfast 
regard for tradition and the welfare of the group, upon which 
the existence of a community depends, is to be exjiected. 
Unregulated private spint m artistic creation and appreciation 
IS thus not merely mdifferent, but m its consequences hostile, 
to the spirit which makes a community, and m workmg 
agamst the community is ultimately, by destroying its own 
mtlteu, workmg towards its own destruction and disappear- 
ance.**® 

From the situation thus deduced, it would follow that 
the Platonist would disapprove of the institution of art for 
art’s sake, the creation of art-works in an unsocial or anti- 
social, private spirit, and would either banish artists of this 
type altogether from the ideal community, entirely doing 
away with creative novelty in literature and music,*** or, 
if artistic creation were permitted, it would be so censored 
and regulated by law as to reduce the publication of novel, 
untried, origmal works to a minimum,*** and to make what 
did pass the censor, as far as possible, of use in developing 
and mamtaining public spirit. *•• 

In the case of scientific and philosophical investigation 
(d), we should deduce that, so far as this is carried on in a 
private spirit, its devotees care nothmg for the social con- 
sequences of their discoveries and for the welfare of the 
community, but are interested merely in research for the 
researching's sake. Something of the greatness and im- 
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personality of scientific law will, it is true, enter their souls, 
but to human interests they will remain blhid.**’ We should 
deduce further that such devotion to scientific specklization, 
untempered by any concern for the community, tends to 
isolate the mdividual scientists, partly from one another 
but especially from the great mass of non-scientific citizens, 
and so far tends to break up the community into two groups, 
of scientists and non-scientists, with the scientists themselves 
not cohering, but differing among themselves.**® We should 
deduce further that dommance by a group of scientists inter- 
ested only m research and without regard for the social and 
economic welfare of their community would eventually build 
up, out of the dispossessed, non-scientihc groups, a combination 
of enemies bent upon revolution and the death or exile of 
the private-spinted men of science.**® We should further 
deduce that unchecked devotion to specialized research, when 
joined to a total disregard of the social obligations of citizen- 
ship, if widespread, would tend to destroy the sense of belonging 
together and wishing to work together, upon which the exist- 
ence of any community depends. In this way, by destroying 
the miheu in which the savant pursues his researches, such 
one-sided devotion to science or philosophy ends by makmg 
the further pursuit of scientific or philosophical mvestigation 
itself impossible.*™ 

It would follow from these deductions that the Platonist 
would disapprove of the private, anti-social pursuit of scientific 
or philosophic research m the ideal state, and would either have 
all knowledge, research, and investigation handled entirely 
by pubhc research bureaus workmg m the spirit of pnbhc 
service,*®* or, if permittmg private mitiative m such matters 
at all, would so regulate this as to avoid all monkish isolation 
and academic withdrawal from practical life, together with the 
personal eccentricity of those who pursue science for the sake 
of science, and the other socially disruptive consequences 
enumerated above, and would seek to make such researches, so 
far as possible, of general advantage to the commumty.*®* 

Finally, in the case of religion (e), we should deduce that 
a strictly non-social, private-spirited, self-regarding attitude 
towards religion is bhnd to the real facts of the situation and 
lapses inevitably into selfish and stupid superstition.*®* We 
should deduce further that such sel^ superstition tends to 
lose sig^t of social solidarity, and to break up the commumty 
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into groups of sectarian individuals competing against one 
another for divine lavours, distmguishing themselves sharply 
trom the general mass of the uninitiated,*’* We should further 
deduce that if any one such religious sect, gmded by selfish 
considerations rather than by mterest m the welfare of the 
whole group, ever became dommant m the community, such 
an established church, with its exclusive devotion to ceremonies 
intended to procure for its devotees a private salvation un- 
shared by the rest of mankind, would provoke a combination 
among the other sectarians, and possibly also among the 
general body of the citizens, resultmg m its disestablishment 
and possible expulsion from the community.*’* We should 
deduce further that mdividuahstic devotion to private worship 
and private salvation, if widespread, would be so mcompatible 
with the requirements of citizenship as to substitute, for a 
thnvmg community, a number of sectarian competitors for 
divme favours, mcapable of co-operatmg m any common pur- 
pose, and would thus tend to destroy the community itself. 
In this way, smce the pursuit of other-worldly salvation pre- 
supposes a stable social environment of citizens who will at 
least provide the necessities for life m the present world, the 
anti-social pursuit of religious aims mdurectly makes its own 
further contmuance impracticable, and thus contradicts 
Itself.*’* 

It would follow from the situation thus deduced, that 
the Platonist would disapprove of such irrational, anti-social, 
superstitious pursuit of religious aims m his ideal state, and 
would either eliminate private worship altogether, makmg 
all worship, prayer, and religious ceremony a matter of strictly 
pubhc observance, directed by a public service college of 
priests,*” or, if permittmg some private worship, e.g. of the 
usual Hellenic family deities, would so regulate religious 
observances as to make them, as far as possible, expressions 
of community spirit, and ministenng to community welfare.*’* 

The above deductions, m which our condusions are 
apphed to the institutions of property, the home, art, science 
and philosophy, and religion, are drawn mamly from the first 
of the three jramts emphasized above, viz. the part refemng 
to the influence of the private spirit. The attitude towards 
public spirit is merely adumbrated, and the possible relation 
between them, in which private spirit would be mcluded m 
public spirit, has been omitted. For the sake of completeness. 
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it would be necessary to make detailed deductions here dso , 
but as comparison of our deductions with the detaded refer- 
ences to the Dialogues given in the footnotes shows, not only 
that these references constitute a reasonably complete veri- 
fication of our conclusions concerning private spirit, but also, 
in many cases, in their immediate contexts substantiate our 
general conclusion concerning the influence of public spirit, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to contmue the work of verification 
further. It remains, however, to compare our conclusions 
bnefly with the conclusions reached m the case of cognate 
value-distinctions, before attempting a final re-statement. 

1. As compared with the value-distinction of body — soul, 
a very close analogy is to be noted, from three mam pomts of 
view. In the first place (a) there is a sunilar shiftmg of the 
basis of the value-distmction. The body was sometimes 
regarded as the enemy of the soul, a downward drag upon 
its idealism, bhndly tending towards excessive preoccupation 
with the things of this world, ie towards an irrational and 
meanmgless materialism. At other times the body was 
regarded as a fit and proper instrument for carrying out 
idealistic purposes, bemg physically, m its sense-organs and 
muscular reaction-systems, adapted to the Idea of Good, 
though this adaptation was admittedly susceptible of almost 
indefinite improvement.*’* In the same way, private spirit 
is sometimes regarded as the enemy of public spirit, dragging 
citizens and community bhndly towards materialism, and 
essentially irrational and meanmgless. At other tunes, 
private spirit, the imiversal desire to make the most of life, 
is regarded as essentially akin to the idealistic principle, of 
which pubhc spint constitutes, as a rule, a more adequate 
expression, and is further regarded as capable, after unprove- 
ment, of bemg completely absorbed m pubhc spirit. 

In the second place (b) the body and private spirit seem 
to be very closely connected. The body is primarily a bundle 
of instinctive tendencies, each of which seeks its own satis- 
faction without much regard to the rest, in a somewhat chaotic 
way which is much in need of the guidance of reason. Under 
such guidance, cosmos comes out of chaos, and the bodily 
tendencies learn to function organically in the service of 
spiritual ideals. In the same way, private spirit is pleonexia, 
the blind tendency of each of our instincts to seek its own 
satisfoction. Under the guidance of reason, the mdividual 
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reorganizes these tendencies, and seeks his complete good by 
using them in the service of higher ideals. The tendency of 
both towards degeneration, when separated from the guidance 
of reason, towards absorption m material interests and eventual 
interests and eventual dispersion of energy in futile, self- 
contradictory ways which seem headed straight for not-bemg, 
is one and the same tendency ; so too the adaptabihty of both 
to higher purposes, when rational prmciples are brought into 
play, is one and the same adaptabihty. 

In the third place (c) the human soul and public spirit 
seem to have very much m common. Both act consciously 
m accordance with the rational principle of makmg the best 
of all the resources confided to their care, co-ordmatmg these 
into a systematic unity which brmgs out their utmost ot posi- 
tive value. Both, at their best, are exemplified m the person 
of the philosopher-king, guidmg his community towards the 
free life of the spirit, which is the true service of God. Both 
at their best, mclude withm themselves all lower tendencies, 
assimilated and transmuted so as to embody and express the 
ideal forms of courage, temperance, justice, hohness, and, m 
general, the Idea of Good. In fact just as materialism, the 
blind absorption m thmgs bodily, pleonexM or pnvate spirit, 
represents ^e natural lapsmg of the body when deprived of 
the higher guidance of reason, so idealism, conscious devotion 
to makmg real the ideal life of the spirit, i\hich, m social 
relations, is called public spirit, represents the natural func- 
tionmg of the soul when not bhnded by materialistic self- 
seekmg. The value-distinction of pnvate and pubhc spirit 
IS thus very closely analogous to the \’alue-distmction of body 
and soul, and is ultimately, perhaps, to be regarded as a phase 
of the same distmction. 

2. In studying the comprehensive value-scale of wealth — 
courage — wisdom, which represents an expanded form of the 
wealth — body— soul scale, we concluded that, while popular 
thought admits an absolute value-distmction between such 
goods as wealth, health, justice, etc., for Platonism these 
are not strictly comparable with one another, the true basis 
of comparison bemg rather m terms of three levels of en- 
hghtenment. These are : — (a) the level of unenlightened, 
instinctive desire, (b) the level of conventional, social approval, 
and (c) the level of philosophical insight. It was also noted 
that the Platonist tends to retain the popular scale of values. 
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but on the basis, not of absolute distinctions in value, but 
rather of relative distinctions in respect of degree of idealiza- 
bility, moral virtues being more easily elevated to the ideal level 
than physical appetites. Let us apply these results to our 
present conclusions. It might seem at first sight as though 
private spirit should be identified with the lowest level, the 
level of unenlightened self-seekmg, and public spirit with the 
social prressure which sets the stamp of its approval upon what- 
ever seems to make for the good of the group, the greater value 
of public spirit thus consisting m organization, comparative 
absence of contradictions, and comparative approximation 
to a strictly rational standard. But d we apply these results 
in the spuit of the investigation which led to them, we shall 
see that this simple conclusion is specious rather than sound. 
Self-interest or private spirit can be understood (a) m an 
instinctive sense, in which case it may be blind to higher 
issues, and may well, as a principle of action, be futile and 
self-contradictory. But it can also be understood (b) m a 
socialized and conventionalized sense, as e.g. a business man, 
or lawyer or pohtKian, while always pursuing his selfish 
interests, may keep withm the law and may appeal to socially 
acceptable conventions rather than to simple mstmcts. It 
can also be understood (c) as a truly enlightened self-mterest, 
which seeks the highest good for the individual by plungmg 
into studies and a mode of livmg which will completely re- 
organize the character upon ideal pnnciples, bringing out in 
harmonious, systematic mterplay all the forces of the in- 
dividual which are of positive sigmficance. So too pubbc 
spirit can be imderstood (a) in the sense of mstinctive gre- 
gariousness, the tendency to herd with others for protection 
and for certam pleasures. It can also be understood (b) m the 
sense of conventional social pressure, the public opmion which 
enforces conformity, e g, to religious standards in the case of 
a Socrates or even of a citizen of Plato’s " model " state. 
Finally it can be understood (c) as the enlightened attitude 
of the philosophic guardian, who represents the highest 
development attainable by humanity. For all three senses, 
in the case of piivate, no less than of pubhc spirit, there is 
evidence m the Dialogues. 

If we proceed to compare private and public spirit 
with a clear understanding of what is involved in these 
difierent levels, it is obvious e g that instinctive private spint 
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will rank as lower m value than conventional public spirit, 
or than enlightened public spirit, as being more chaotic 
and contradictory, less well organized, further removed from 
rationahty. Similarly the conventional self-mterest which 
remains within the law but is blmd to higher thmgs, is clearly 
less valuable than the enlightened pubhc spirit which is 
seeking, with every means m its power — includmg therem the 
force of social pressure*®® — to realize the higher things of life. 
It should also be clear that mere instinctive greganousness, 
chngmg together, whether for protection or aggression, is less 
valuable than the self-seekmg attitude of the ordinaiy^ decent 
citizen who is deficient, possibly, m respect of the very highest 
insight, but at least obeys all the regulations mvolved m social 
living. So too It IS very plam that mob-feehng is inferior m 
value to the enlightened self-mterest of the mdmdual who is 
seekmg to develop his powers m the direction of the ideal hfe. 
Plato has httle but contempt for “ the many ” when thus 
contrasted with " the one ” who has attamed the level of 
enlightenment. It should be plam that, at the conventional 
level which apphes social pressure to enforce its standards 
in education, m religious opmion, and in social hvmg generally, 
public spirit IS far mfenor to the insight which guides the 
Socrates whom it condemns, i.e. to the enlightened self-mterest 
of the highest type of character. 

If we try to compare self-mterest and public spirit when 
considered at one and the same level of enlightenment, it 
appears that value-comparison is difficult, if not impossible. 
Thus at the highest level we have already noticed that private 
spirit IS completely absorbed m public spirit. The go^ man 
and the good citizen are one and the same, viz. the philosophic 
guardian. So too the self-interest which seeks its ends by 
conforming to all social standards because the mdividual, 
without understanding the rattonale of the situation, finds it 
to his mterest to conform to social pressure, seems to be much 
the same as the pubhc spirit which, without msight into the 
why and wherefore, enforces conformity to its entirely self- 
interested views upon the mdividual citizens. The standard 
of organized force as a method of attainmg one’s ends, “ the 
mterest of the stronger ” which constitutes the only standard 
recognized at this level of enlightenment, is identical for the 
mdividual and for the community,*®^ and no difference upon 
which a value-companson could be based makes its appear- 
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ance. So too at the instinctive level, where the only value- 
standard IS pleasure in the satisfaction of impulse, it appears 
difficult to compare m any way likely to lead to sound con- 
clusions, the pl^ure attending the satisfaction of himger or 
thirst with the pleasure ot being one of the crowd. 

We must therefore conclude that, from the standpoint 
now reached, no legitimate comparison of private and pubhc 
spirit in respect of value is possible In accordance with 
the indications of the last chapter, it may be suspected that 
public spirit, whether at the instinctive or at the social level, 
lends itself less obstinately to education and elevation to the 
highest level than does the mterest m eating, drmkmg, or 
sleeping. That is to say, from a practical pomt of view, more 
can be made, without too much trouble, of a man with a ten- 
dency towards public-spintedness, than of a man with a 
marked tendency towards pnvate-spintedness. It must be 
admitted that the Dialogues contam evidence which partially 
confirms this suspicion *** Fmally we must confess without 
reserve that most of the comparisons m the body of the pre- 
sent investigation, dealing, as they do, with situations taken 
directly from the Dialogues, represent comparisons of public 
spirit at one of its higher levels of enlightenment, with pnvate 
spirit at one of its lower levels It follows, without question, 
that the true comparison, throughout, is logically not between 
pnvate and public spint, as such, but ultimately between a 
more instinctive and unenlightened attitude, which grasps 
bhndly and foolishly at the good things of life, and a more 
rational and enlightened attitude which, m the spurit of service 
and co-operation with the deepest forces m the universe, seeks 
to utilize the opportunities which life brings so as to raise the 
whole of human hving gradually towards a higher, freer, and 
more ideal level. 



CHAPTER X 


MIND AND ITS VALUE 

I N a number of passages, mmd is said to occupy a somewhat 
peculiar position m relation to the other values recog- 
nized by Platonism, and in fact to be superior to them, 
one and all The aim of the present chapter, therefore, 
is to investigate, ir the first place, the meanmg of the term 
" mmd in the Dialogues, and then, by companng it with 
other typical values, to discover why this pecuhar position 
of superiority is assigned to mmd We shall begin, then, by 
puttmg together all the Platonic statements which refer to the 
nature and function of mmd, usmg this term m the broadest 
and most general sense that we find in the Dialogues, and 
shall proceed empirically, passmg by due gradations from the 
many to the one, in the hope of thus reaching a conclusion 
which may reasonably be regarded as final. 

For the typical Post-Herach’tean Hellenic thinker, physical 
nature is obviously a texture of motions or, perhaps we should 

say, of moving particles. A, B, C B receives motion 

from impact with an already movmg A and passes on the 
motion, by impact, to C, and the general texture of the 
ph5rsical universe is thus an affair of motions received and 
transmitted by impact. To the scientific Greek mmd, fertile 
m hypotheses, this situation suggested a great number of hnes 
of fruitful research and speculation. Amongst others, the 
question as to the source of the motions whose mterplay con- 
stituted the physical drama, was asked and answered in a 
variety of ways. The answer which appealed most to the 
Platonic Socrates, as to Aristotle later, was the suggestion, 
ascribed to Anaxagoras,* that mind is somehow the fans et 
ongo of the whole business, the efficient, formal, and final 
cause of the entire physical drama At present, we are con- 
cerned writh the efficient cause only. The efficient spring, or 
movmg cause of the motions whose transmissions constitute 
the physical world, is mind. The motion ascribed to mmd is 
291 
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thus, not transmitted, but origmal motion, spontaneous or 
self-motbn, pictured as circular motion, contmuous movement 
around a centre.® Merely transmitted motion is the criterion 
of inert matter ; originated or self-motion, the power to orig- 
inate movements in the material world, expressmg itself, prim- 
arily, in the form of circular motion, is the criterion of life and 
consciousness * For Thales, the loadstone is ahve because 
it can move iron, and for Plato and Aristotle, no less than for 
the average Greek, the planets are alive because of their regular 
self-motion,® 

We have now a physical universe composed of moving 
bodies. A, B, C. . . . TTiese bodies, m physical mteraction 
with other physical bodies, are all receivmg and transmittmg 
motions, but some of them, N or M, are capable also of orig- 
inating motions, primarily circular motions withm the space 
occupied by N or M, but directly transmitted, in any number 
of the possible forms of motion, to A. B, C.^ , . . As members 
of the physical sjrstem, N and M are of course liable to aU the 
physical changes which affect A, B, C, perpetually losmg or 
gaming part of the earth, water, fire, and an* which constitute 
their physical substance.® As far as A, B, C, are concerned, 
such gain or loss is associated with no consciousness whatever, 
but m the cases of N and M, the centres of energy with which 
these are associated are affected by certam of the changes, and 
are conscious of the greater gains or losses of substance. 
Indeed, there tend to develope specialized receptors, sense- 
organs for appreciating certam types of vibration, for the 
centre of energy is of course influenced by the mstrument 
through which it transmits its motions.® In the same way, 
N or M tends to develop special transmitters for the trans- 
ference of the central energy to A, B, C. A particular mmd is 
thus a living centre of energy associated with an instrument 
for receiving and transmittmg energy, and limited, to some 
extent, by the limitations of this transmitting and receiving 
instrument. “ 

These two specialized developments of the instrument are 
related to each other m the closest possible way, so that the 
origination of motion, although spontaneous, is coimected 
with the motions transmitted, via the receptors, to the vital 
centre. These motions stimulate responses, and the ori^ated 
motions thus assume the character of purposive reactions to 
stimuli. N or M IS now regarded as an organism in vital action 
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and reaction with the environment, conscious, to some extent, 
of environmental stimulation and its own purposive reaction, 
and distmguishmg in the environment (a) inert matter from 
(b) other organisms endoM’ed, hke itself, with spontaneous and 
purposive reaction-systems.^^ These latter are regarded as 
possessing life and consciousness, and thus as being capable 
of entermg into a new kmd of relationship with N or M. 

The stimulations which have value for the organism are 
not any and every kmd of motion, as such. They are specific 
stimuli, primarily of a biological type, stimulations which set 
some mstmctive action-system m N or M functionmg m a way 
which is important if N or M is to hve an earthly life. An 
organism which is to preserve itself agamst the comstant 
stram of environmental wear and tear must meet loss of sub- 
stance by some way of repainng tissue, i.e. must experience 
the stimulation of hunger and thirst, and must react by taking 
out of the environment enough material to build up agam 
the tissue which has been wasted, and thus replenish the stores 
of energy which keep in trim the instrument through which 
the vital centre acts. That is to say, the receptors must be 
especially adapted for the apprehension of everythmg m the 
environment which is beneficial or harmful, in the way of food 
or drmk.^* Similarly, the transnuttors must be adapted for 
the selection and preparation of food and drink, as well as for 
its proper assimilation. That is to say, the human organism 
must possess, m germ, the power of utihzmg the environment 
so as to plough land, sow seed, reap the harvest, cook and 
digest the food, etc. It must also be able to obtam shelter 
from the climate, in the form of clothmg and housing, etc. 
All this IS elementary, ** and stimulations connected with these 
simple needs will have immediate and obvious value for the 
organism, calling forth mechanically, or quasi-mechanically, 
the appropriate reactions, if the organism is to continue in 
existence. 

In the same way, in relation to M, i.e. in relation to other 
organisms also engaged in obtaming from the environment 
sufficient food and shelter to mamtain themselves in existence, 
N will require to appreciate the value, whether positive or 
negative, of certain social stimuli, and to react accordingly, if 
N is to continue in existence. Thus fear of wild animals, 
added to general sociability, the positive tendency, induces 
men to herd together, to build common walls for protection. 
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and to enter upon the whole complex of social relationships 
m the way of competition and co-operation which are involved 
m the situation thus created. The strongest social instmcts are 
those connected with sex and with family life, but the others 
are also powerful.^* 

As we now understand the matter, mmds are livmg centres 
of energy associated with complex instrumentalities for appre- 
ciating and reacting towards environmental stimulations 
which have biological and social value for the organism. Out 
of social hfe there develop, further, whole systems of pohtical 
and educational values, which call for further refinements in 
appreciation and reaction, so that the conscious hfe of the mo fe 
highly developed organisms becomes extremely complex, arid 
indeed tends to increase m complexity. 

Let us pause here, m order to consider a little more deeply 
what is mvolved (i) m the instrumentalities of appreciation, 
the receptors which select from the environment those motions 
which have value for the organism and are thus regarded as 
stimuli, and (2) in the instrumentahties of response, the 
reaction-systems which translate the spontaneous motive 
principle mto specialized forms of motion mmutely adapted 
to the various stimuli, physical, biological, and social, which 
have definite value for the organism. 

(i) The receptors are thought of especially as the peri- 
pheral organs concerned in sensation, the skm, tongue, ear, 
eye, etc. As all motion is transmitted by physical impact, the 
reception of motion depends upon changes m the peripheral 
region of the body being produced by impact and bemg con- 
veyed inward through appropriate channels. It is obvious 
that the most fundamental of the senses will be some form of 
contact -sense, and touch, which is the least specialized of oiu: 
senses, and the most widely diffused over the surface of the 
body, is so regarded. This is understood to mclude, not 
merely appreciation of impact as such, but also some appre- 
hension of toughness and smoothness, lightness and heaviness, 
warmth and coolness, which are directly connected with 
pressure upon the surface of the body causing clear alterations 
in the skin.i* AU other sensations are specialized forms of 
this contact-sense, the motions of the external world which 
have value for the organism being filtered out by means of 
specially constructed organs which receive these motions and 
convey them, via movements taking place m appropriate ducts, 
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to the brain and spinal cord. Thus taste arises out of contacts 
with the tongue producing changes of roughness and smooth- 
ness, of warmth and coolness, and certain chemical changes, 
which are transmitted to the central organs by movements 
m the ducts which run from the tongue mwards.** Heanng 
arises from the impact of air-\i'aves passing their motions 
through the ear to the bram and cord, via the motions which 
take place in the appropriate ducts, differences of pitch being 
directly connected with the difierences m the rate of the motions 
involved.^’ Vision arises from the impact of hght-rays com- 
ing, origmally, from the sun and bemg deflected from the 
surface of some visible body m such a way as to stimulate the 
kmdred substance in the eye. and by means of the resulting 
changes to pass their motions on to the seat of consciousness 
withm.** Finally, organic sensations, connected with changes 
m the digestive and reproductive organs, pass their somewhat 
irregular motions along the “ spinal marrow ” up to the bram, 
where they may produce serious disturbances.” Each sense- 
organ IS, m fact, a mechanism for selectmg and concentratmg 
certain of the external motions which have value for the 
organism, bnnging to a common focus the light-rays,” sound- 
waves, etc., m such a way that they are brought to the bram 
and cord in a form which is one instead of many, and orderly 
instead of chaotic. It is, however, not denied that these 
external impacts are all more or less violent shocks which, 
primarily at any rate, mterfere with the smooth runiung of the 
internal motions.*^ 

(2) The transimttors are thought of mamly as outgrowths 
from the bram . Of these, the chief is the spmal cord, enclosed, 
like the bram proper, in a jxotective bony covenng. In the 
case of the cord, this covering is flexible, and is provided with 
sinews, so as to admit of movement. The whole is further 
covered by somatic tissue which acts as a protection against 
violent impacts such as occur, e.g. in falhng, and against 
sudden changes, e.g. of temperature.** By means of the cord, 
movements originating in the brain are transmitted directly 
to the thoracal and abdominal segments of the body, control- 
ling, as far as possible, the somewhat unruly motions of the 
organs located in those segments.** Further transmittors, 
constructed out of similar tissue and thought of as direct 
outgrowths from the cord, are the tracts which lead to the 
extremities of the arms and legs, and are enclosed, like the 
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cord, in a flexible bony covermg provided with smews and 
protected by somatic tissue.** The final protective covermgs 
of skin, hair, and nails are outgrowths of somatic tissue con- 
trolled, somewhat indirectly, by cerebral emanations.*® The 
whole system transmits centrally aroused motions to the ex- 
ternal world by means of (a) the unspecialized surface of 
the body, and (b) the specialized instruments fotmd at the 
extremities, particularly the hands.*® 

A secondary complex of motion-transmittors within the 
body, only indirectly subject to the control of the bram and 
cord, corresponds fairly closely to what we nowadays regard 
as the organs connected by the sympathetic nervous system. 
Of these, the chief is the circulatory system, with the heart as 
centre. This is closely connected with the functions of 
respiration on the one hand, and digestion and excretion on the 
other, though the abdomen and jielvic organs generally are 
sometimes classed together as bemg more irregular m their 
motions and less amenable to central control than the heait *^ 
Genetically, the whole apparatus thus mvolved in the 
reception and transmission of motions develops, m reaction 
with the environment, out of a smgle tissue. The cerebio- 
spinal tissue is thought of as constituted by a multitude of 
micro-organisms which are the ultimate physical seat of hfe, 
and it is out of this as yet imdiflerentiated tissue, by sub- 
division and growth under appropriate conditions, that the 
other tissues and the whole body develop to maturity *® The 
mechanism as a whole is so complex that it easily gets out of 
order, and so delicate that excessive motions, whether in the 
physical environment or m some inadequately controlled por- 
tion of the mechanism itself, temporarily mterfere with the 
central self-motion and make of the body as a whole anythmg 
but a smgle machine. And it is not only m relation to the 
primitive organs connected with nutrition and reproduction 
that such disorganizing forces are noted. Where the central 
self-motion is weak and environmental influences are strong, 
continuous stimulation may develop almost any system of 
reaction-tendencies in a one-sided way, so that it will uj»et 
the proper balance of the parts and attempt to get control 
over the organism.** Continuous devotion to gymnastics 
brutalizes ; continuous devotion to music produces effeminacy; 
one-sided pursuit of learning results in gaucherie ; etc. The 
first task of the central self-motion is to acquire control over 
the whole mechanism, so that the transmittors as well as the 
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receptors will co-ordinate and concentrate the motions which 
fall within their scope, and thus present an orderly, systematic, 
and unified front to the relatively unorganized motions in the 
external world.*® 

This acquisition of central control is brought about by 
trainmg, physical, moral, and social, aided by all the resources 
of literature and art. The organism thus comes to develop, 
out of its original receptors and transmittors, not merely 
mastery over walkmg and the simpler physical adjustments, 
but also systematic dispositions towards fnendhness and regard 
for others, towards dignity, manhness, self-control, and 
singleness of aim, towards love of the beautiful m every shape 
and form, a feelmg for the value of religion, and some pre- 
monitory sense of the value of reason.*^ The organism now 
functions, not m sections, one part reactmg to stimulation 
A while another part is respondmg to stimulation B, with httle 
or no connection between the two reactions, but as a united 
totahty reactmg, as a smgle purposive whole, to both stimu- 
ulations. Motions from the outer world awaken the sj'stem 
as a whole, and the biologically or socially appropriate 
physical reaction follows with almost mechanical smoothness 
and regularity, so that consciousness, while highly complex, 
IS still chiefly an awareness of the functionmg of the reaction- 
mechanisms in resjxmse to sensory stunulations. 

Here, however, it is necessary to notice somethmg 
further, something which takes us beyond the broadest and 
most general view of mmd as mere consciousness of bodily 
functionmg, and leads to the view of mmd as self-conscious- 
ness, reflective awareness of its own powers in distmction from 
the mechanisms of its body. In order for the body to react, 
it must be supplied with receptors as well as transmittors. 
But our sense-organs, while responsive especially to motions 
which are of directly biological significance, are, in the nature 
of the case, capable of appreciatmg motions which are only 
very induectly coimected with the great primary instmcts. 
The eye, in order to be able to detect the visual mdications of 
food, etc., must be able to appreciate cobur, whether this is 
directly coimected with food or not. It follows that, after 
food has been selected, the eye is free to appreciate cobur in 
other coimections also. The ear, if it is to catch the auditory 
indications of food, aifectioA, and danger, must be abb to 
appreciate sounds as such, whether directly connected with 
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biological needs or not. It follows that, when those needs have 
been satisfied, a residuum of soun^ in the environment is left 
over, which can be appreciated m leisure moments. The use 
of our sense-organs is wider than strictly biological necessity 
lequires, and may thus, under appropriate conditions, lead 
to the reception of experiences which will broaden and deepen 
indefinitely the range of consciousness.** 

Again, the S3mthetic tendency of consciousness, which 
in relation to the receptors reduces the many stimulations to 
unity, and in relation to the transmittors produces a unified, 
organized response, is, as such, necessarily susceptible of a 
development which far transcends the original needs of day- 
to-day hving. The ordinary effect of a given stimulus is to 
pass over into action, by means of the appropnate systematic 
channels of expression which the organism has developed. 
It gives rise only to a very simple problem, and the problem is 
immediately and almost automatically solved. But certain 
stimuli produce a different sort of effect. It sometimes hap- 
pens that contrary stimulations ocxur at the same tune. In 
this case, they cannot pass over into munediate action, but 
balance and hold each other m suspense, and the tension 
cannot be reheved until the new problem, the problem of 
opposition and conflict, has been solved. This new problem, 
however, cannot be solved automatically. Other forces, 
besides simple sensori-motor reaction, must be brought mto 
play, viz. comparison, deliberation, anal}^is, and judgment, 
and the first result of their activity is, not physical reaction, 
but an intellectual concept.** When two sensations refuse 
to fit in with one another and flow together into action — and 
such perplexing difficulties frequently arise out of the fluctua- 
tions and contradictions of sensuous expenence — we seek a 
one in this many, a unity which can overcome these differences, 
a way out of the sensory contradiction, by rismg mto the con- 
ceptual realm.** For example, our sensory mtimations of 
magnitude are subject to well-known illusions, so that an 
object which in one relation appears small, in another appears 
large, and in the field of touch an object may appear bard m 
one relation and soft in another, just as in the field of heanng 
one and the same sound may appear to different persons to 
have different degrees of loudness, or may appear to be, now 
loud, now soft, to one and the same person. Such fluctuations 
generate nothmg but a baffling sense of confusion, until, by 
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processes of analysis, comparison, and standardization, the 
mind obtains the concepts of greatness-as-sucb, which can 
never be mistaken for smallness, and smallness-as-such, which 
can never be confused with greatness, etc., etc , thus gradually 
rising entirely out of the level of sensuous experience and enter- 
ing the clear-cut level of conceptual experience.*® 

The first opening of the mmd to these intellectual notions 
IS purely temporary, and still dream-like m character. Pro- 
blems and questions lead, indeed, to concepts and stimulate 
intellectual life and growth. But unless the problems are 
repeated and occur in a wide variety of forms, the mind easily 
lapses back into the ordmary twilight awareness of sensori- 
motor processes.** On the other hand, if such problems force 
them.selves repeatedly upon the growmg mmd, as under the 
purposive stimulation of an experienced teacher, one of the first 
results of the newly awakened intellectual consciousness is 
to become fascmated by the game of conceptual manipulation, 
" rolling up the many mto the one, and unrolhng the one again 
into the many,” as Plato puts it, or, bke a plasdul puppy, 
tearing everythmg to pieces, and making shreds and tatters 
out of old behefs, however venerable, in enthusiasm for the new 
pursuit.*’ In the case of the highest ideas of all, most men 
remain permanently in the dreamy or twilight state of con- 
sciousness, owmg partly to their unfamilianty with these ideas, 
partly to the mtrinsic difficulty of the subject, and partly 
to the absence of proper method in the approach to the study 
of these ideas.*® Plato himself proposes to turn the mmd 
very gradually into the new direction, buildmg up a firm basis 
by many years’ study of the arts and sciences, before the 
student is permitted to enter upon the more formal study of 
dialectic and mtellectual g)mmastics proper. The already 
somewhat formal study of mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
and harmonics is earned through with the definite idea of 
familiarizmg the student with the intellectual world, as well 
as stimulatmg him to attack and solve intellectual problems, 
as such. Given these 3rears of piejTaration, it is expected 
that the student will not lapse back mto the life of sensation, 
habit, and convention, but will be stimulated to remain in the 
intellectual world, pushing on from one problem to another, 
and seeking eventually a solution of the dialectical problem, 
the search for an unhypothetical first principle, the prmciple of 
ideahty itself *• 
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Such concepts, then, as hardness, softness, greatness, 
smallness, etc., originate, by analysis and standardization, 
from the challenging jierplexities of sensory experience. 
Another group of concepts also originate from sensory experi- 
ence, but are not felt at first as givmg nse to any perplexities. 
Such concepts as finger, man, ox, earth, etc., aie taken up 
mto the imnd by way of sensuous experiences as concrete 
objects, without any feeling of puzzlement or contradiction. 
They are taken up unreflectingly, and it is not usual to attend 
especially to their essence or meanmg, as this would be ex- 
pressed in a scientific definition, because no question arises. 
Everyday expenence seems to be their guarantee. So too 
of the concepts which arise m ordmary social experience, such 
as farm, city, work, and the various excellences, physical, 
moral, and intellectual. These ]nst grow up by the sifting 
processes of repeated sensation and association, at first without 
any need for reflective analysis and synthesis, and without 
the slightest feeling of difliciilty. They are concepts at the 
level of what Plato calls opmion,” i.e. at the ideational level 
which, with most people, does duty for " nund.”*® But when 
the intellectual hfe has once been awakened mto thorough- 
going activity, and such conventional concepts of things and 
duties are subjected to questionmg, whether sophistical or 
dialectical, then all such concepts, mcluding even those which 
have always been accepted as obvious and not suggesting the 
slightest diflEicultj', such as the concept of growth, are found to 
present unsuspected difficulties and to be riddled with con- 
tradictions of a most puzzhng and challengmg kmd 

In these difficulties, it becomes realized that empirical 
concepts are obtamed by imnd workmg through its sense- 
organs. The content of such concepts as man, ox, shuttle, 
bed, city, etc., is derived primarily from sensuous experiences, 
at first of an unreflective type. The sense-organs focus for 
the mind certain recurring types of sensuous stimulation, 
reducing these to tactile, auditory, or visual form, so that they 
come to constitute rudimentary generalizations, unities of a 
sort. These unreflectively formed generalizations are very 
imperfect, when judged by the standard of unity, because our 
sensuous eiqpenences fluctuate to such an extent that we are 
sometimes at a loss to know to what “ object ’’ we should refer 
them,e.g. whether a distant stimulus is to be interpreted eis a 
living man, or as a scarecrow or some figure made by shep- 
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herds.** In the face of such puzzles, reflective consciousness 
is stimulated mto activity and apphes its methods of standard- 
ization, by analjrsis and synthesis working over these semi- 
generahzations and reducing the many to the prmciple of the 
one, much as m the case of hardness and softness, considered 
above.** 

The process does not, however, come to an end with the 
standardization of sensuous experiences. When once our 
intellectual life has been awakened into vigorous exercise, 
reflection proceeds further and develops other ideas, concepts 
of a more formal type, which result from companng the various 
operations of the mmd itself Take, e.g. such concepts as ox, 
horse, man, etc. On the concrete side, as contents, they 
origmate m sensation. But on the formal side, as concepts, 
they are meanmgs or essences, products of an analytic- 
synthetic process which picks out identities, distmguishes 
differences, enumerates characteristics, defines, classifies, and 
systematizes, seekmg eveiywhere some deeper principle of 
unity which will bnng together the apparent manifold m a 
way which the mmd can grasp and understand. Reflection 
upon these operations of the mmd gives us such concepts as 
identity and difference, unity, duahty, tnphcity, etc., and 
conceptuality itself, with all which these ideas imply in them 
vanous relations For it is not only m relation to sensuous 
experiences that the mmd operates m these ways. Concepts 
also can be compared and counted, identified and distinguished, 
systematized and transformed m relation to one another and 
to deeper underlymg unities, e g in relation to the ideal of 
systematic consistency and truth.** These formal concepts 
of second mtension, then, while origmatmg m relation to 
sensory contents, apply also to concepts on their formal side, 
or are strictly universal. They can thus be studied without 
further reference to sensory objects, and m this way we have 
the purely formal investigations of mathematics, logic, and 
dialectic, whose function is to explore the mundus ttUelltgtMts 
from one end to the other, until mind finally conies to rest m 
Its own prmciple, the prmciple of conceptualization itself.** 
This prmciple once thoroughly grasped, the further work 
of mind consists m appljung it to the formal disciphnes them- 
selves. Dialectic, mathematics, etc., are transformed so as 
to become an adequate expression of the intellectual principle ; 
that is to say, they are converted into mental instruments for 
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extracting the ideally utmost of meanmg-value from the 
subject-matter to which they can be applied, and for concen- 
trating this meaning-value into the form of a concept whKh 
is, as nearly as possible, fit to take its proper place in an ideally 
perfect system of concepts all grounded in the principle of 
conceptualization. Thus considered, the work of mind, once 
the fundamental principle has been grasped, consists m per- 
fecting its own mental instruments and then, through their 
instrumentahty, conceptualizmg experience, raismg it from the 
mainly sensuous and emotional level to the level at which its 
significance becomes completely permeable to intelligence and 
is reduced, without remamder, to conceptual formulatioiLs, 
all ahke grounded in their own principle ** 

The activity of mind is not, however, devoted merely to 
the specifically mtellectual work of transforming sensuous 
into conceptual experience. It is an organizing energy which 
concentrates into consistent and harmonious activity all a.spects 
of life, reducing the many, m every field of experience, to the 
principle of the one. In the field of practical experience, the 
individual, tom in different directions by his sensuous and 
rational impulses, and only very partially assisted by social 
conventions in his struggle for a genume indmduahty, tends 
eventually to give up the attempt and thus remains many 
rather than one. But mmd, when once he has penetrated 
to its principle, aids him m organizmg all the forces of his 
character so as to extract the maximal hfe-value from each 
in consistent, s)rstematic, and harmonious unity with the 
maximal positive value of the rest. His various tendencies 
cease to conflict in the stupid way which is characteristic 
of them at the instinctive, unenlightened level. His eatmg 
ceases to be gluttonous, and his sleeping ceases to be lazy. 
Enlightened by the vision of life-as-it-^ould-be, a harmonious 
texture of impulses all ahke rationalized, all like converted into 
constituent elements of the well-planned life of reason, he so 
trains and educates his various tendencies that they all con- 
tribute to the development of the higher personality, whose 
every energy, physical, social, moral, and intellectual, is 
dedicated to the progressive idealization of self and of the 
world.*’ So too on the wider field of civic life. The principle 
of mind finds for all the cross currents of civic life their proper 
place in the ideal city wherein every element of civic value 
receives its ideally fittmg place, aU harmoniously workmg 
together towa,rds the gradual realization of the civic ideal.** 
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So, again, in the field of art. The creative artist tends 
to let himself go, to yield to the impulses which inspire him 
and to create whatever the creative urge suggests to him. 
Vivid contrasts which stimulate the emotions, sudden changes, 
rapid fluctuations, excitmg situations of any and every 
description, lend themselves to the purposes of artistic crea- 
tion.** Of themselves, however, su^ situations, while 
appeahng strongly to the artist’s magical powers, are devoid 
of mner coherence, unity, and meaning. The artist is no 
philosophical mterpreter of hfe as a totahty representmg 
ideally the harmonious result of all the contributions made 
by mdividual men and women, but is a pure impressionist, 
reproducmg, in rhythmic forms which make a powerful 
appeal to human sensibilities, aU kinds of images, momentary 
insights, suggestions of things unutterable, each of which 
IS itself an mdependent individual and dechnes to ]oin with 
the others m constitutmg a smgle consistent system which 
the mmd can grasp. The philosopher whose thought has 
penetrated to the prmciple of mmd has lost, perhaps, his 
artistic creativity, the power of yielding and givmg bunself 
up sans arrtire pensie to the impulse of the moment. The 
forces of nature, thunder, hgbtnmg, and storms, are coolly 
judged to be without especial significance, and are not per- 
mitted to awaken humble, imitative impulses. The machmes 
created by man, with their ropes, pulleys and wheels, are 
judged to be what they are, viz. neither more nor less than 
useful machinery, and awaken no admirmg wonder and 
imitative creation.*® So also the rise and fall of human 
fortunes, human hopes and fears, jiam, misery, and even 
death, are apprehended by the pbilosojihical mtellect in 
as dispassionate a manner as possible. The philosopher 
gives way before their power as little as he can, and despises 
the artistic stooping to reproduce and embellish such situa- 
tions in tragedy, as unmanly and irrational.** The rational 
man has thus lost the abihty to let hunself go and create, 
and accordingly leaves to others the composition of moonlight 
sonatas and strange, tragical histones. But he has gained 
something which &e artist never had : the ability to judge. 
With his new insight into nature and human nature, be can 
judge, coolly and accurately, which of the various productions 
of his artistic co-evals contam a measure of truth and are 
likely to be of value in kindhng the imagmation of the rismg 
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generation to the beauty of idealism in every shape and form. 
As a censor, he can thus suppress what is harmful and can 
encourage whatever artistic creations are helpful m preparing 
the less rational sides of human nature for idealistic develop- 
ment, and can see to it that whatever has value for the com- 
munity receives community sanction.®* 

So too in the field of religion. We all have in us some- 
thing that responds naturally to the power everywhere 
revealed in the world around us and m the workmgs of the 
human heart. Rivers, seas, and tempests, the moon, stars, 
and sun, all the forces of nature seem hke workmp of spirit, 
purposive, though with purposes only partly comprehensible 
in comparison with human mfirmities of purpose, regularities 
which seem hke ideal patterns in comparison with our human 
waverings and uncertainities, periodicities which constitute 
a moving image of eternity itself, and serve to regulate our 
human time-measurements. In a word, nature witnesses 
everywhere to the workmgs of spirits more powerful and more 
rational than ourselves, spirits more ideal m every way, 
Gods.®* Our untutored attitude towards such bemgs is 
one of worship, prayer, and service, and temples, with rituals 
expressing abasement, penitence, and wilhng self-surrender 
which leads to some sort of companionship, are the simple 
and mevitable outcome of this natural attitude. For to 
these spirits we are, after all, akm, and they are not only 
our creators, but also our preservers, the sources of all good 
to us both in this life and beyond the grave.®* In default, 
however, of a clear tradition, our spmtual leaders, the poets, 
with their uncntical yieldmg to any strong impulse, have 
presented us with imaginative pictures which are neither 
always consistent nor always worthy ; and the uninspired 
priestcraft of the professional mmisters of our temples has 
mingled with the ideal intuitions of the poets institutions 
and rituab which, whatever their origmal symbolism, have 
degenerated mto httle more than entertainments, to be pur- 
chased by the vulgar rich, with an appeal to economic and 
political artifices which are degrading to God, priest, and 
worshipper alike.®® So mingled with earthly dross has the 
religious tradition become by the fourth century, that 
spiritual leadership is sought in vam in the temples and holy 
places of Hellas, and intelligent students are turning hope- 
lessly to atheism and the study of natural science, as a sub- 
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stitute to fill their need.** If we can withdraw for awhile 
from these degraded and waning creeds to meditate upon 
the essential nature of spintual experience, and succeed m 
penetratmg to the prmciple of mind, we shall make three 
important discovenes. In the first place, we shall find 
that our ongmal and primitive, natural behef m the universe 
as spiritually akin to what is deepest m our own nature is 
upheld and strengthened by the fact that mmd can attam 
satisfaction only m the contemplation of its own principle 
as ultimate. In the second place, we shall discover in the 
relation between our mental processes and the ideal or per- 
fect mind, the rationale for faith, for the behef that the 
task of humanity consists m fi:ee co-operation with God 
in the work of impregnatmg reahty with reason, and thus 
brmging to the birth a more rational universe, a world which 
more completely realizes the divmely ideal patterns.®’ 
Fmally we have, m the prmciple of mind, a definite prmciple 
for reformmg our traditional creeds, and so reorganizmg 
and punfymg their content as, without abandonmg their 
historical elements, to build up a ntual of prayer and worship 
which will be consistent, harmonious and satisfactory to our 
deepest needs.®* 

In every field of experience, then, practical, aesthetical, 
scientific, and religious, mmd reveals itself as the organizmg 
prmciple which enables us to make the most of our resources, 
and build up, out of our varied and fluctuatmg expenences, 
an approximation to that systematic totahty which we en- 
visage as the Divme Experience, ideally real and ideally 
satisf5mg every human need which we can conceive as 
legitimate. Further study of the nature of mmd consists 
m makmg explicit the relation of the human to the Divme 
Mmd, and in drawing certam deductions, of which the foUow- 
mg are perhaps the most important .— (i) The prmciple of 
mmd, VIZ. the prmciple of reorganizmg the otherwise chaotic 
so as to enable it to realize its utmost of meaning-value, and 
to reduce it, as far as possible, to the concentrated unity 
of the mtellectual concept, is formally identical m both 
cases. Like the human mmd, the Divme Mind is essentially 
a prmciple of order, convertmg everythmg m existence to a 
more adequate expression of this principle. The ordered 
sequences of the heavenly bodies, the apparently capricious 
storms and cahns which afiect the surface of the earth, the 
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alterations in the internal economy of plants and animals 
which result in growth and development, in a word, the whole 
realm of physical law, is an expression of this principle, 
the idea of good." The backward drag of matter, the ten- 
dency of the physical cosmos to lapse towards not-bemg if 
the Divine control is relaxed, is paralleled by the obstmate 
pull of human appetites away from the ideal and towards 
the brutish. Both ahke have need of the constant watch- 
fulness of mmd, if the idea of good is to any extent to prevail." 
(2) Out of this identity of task arises a sense of community, 
of fellowship and co-partnership of aU minds m the real work 
of the world. The human mind which is strugglmg with 
the task of acquinng mastery over the forces of its own body, 
and reducmg this to an instrument for the idealization of 
its immediate environment, feels a sense of fellowship, not 
only with other men, but also with the once human and now 
semi-divine minds which it believes to be wresthng with the 
task of acquiring mastery over the cosmic forces of some 
planet,*^ so as to convert this mto a more adequate instru- 
ment for the idealization of the physical umverse. This 
sense of fellowship extends even further, so as to mclude, 
not only the yet more divme mmds beheved to be workmg 
upon yet greater cosmic ju-oblems, but also the Divme Mind 
itself, the ideal principle conceived m livmg form.** For 
all alike represent the idea of good working at its proper 
task of convertmg the environment mto its own likeness and 
image. Fmally (3) the centre for receiving and transmittmg 
energy in accordance with the pnnciple of self-motion, which 
has gradually risen from the sensory to the conceptual level, 
from the conceptual level to the level of reflective self-con- 
sciousness, and from reflective self-consciousness to a thorough- 
going awareness of its fellowship and humble co-partnership 
with the hving prmciple of value which men call God, dis- 
covers that only in such service does it succeed in takmg 
up value, life, and reahty mto its own processes, and seeks 
this highest human good in reverent assimilation of itself to 
God, re-forming its action-systems until they are modelled 
more exactly upon the Divine patterns, and devoting the 
rest of Its life to Ailing, as worthily as may be, that place m 
the world which the Divine plan has prepared for it.** 

To sum up : The function of sensation is anamnesis, the 
stimulating into activity of the life of mind, the awakening 
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from the dreams and intimations of sensory and intuitive 
experience to the concepts of systematic, scientific knowledge, 
culminating m that perfect self-consciousness which is at 
the same time apprehension of the principle of ideality, 
involvmg an understandmg of the nature of the world and 
of God, with consequences, practical, aesthetical, logical, 
and religious, of overwhelmmg importance. Thus under- 
stood as spiritual experience, " mind ” is the ultimate meaning 
of all that has any sort of existence. The chaotic becomes 
cosmic, ordered and meaningful, until the whole world is 
charged with purpose. These purposes become gradually 
conscious of themselves, of one another, of higher purposes, 
and finally of the spirit of purposiveness, becommg pro- 
gressively more spiritual, more permeated with the unity and 
rationality of thus spirit. This transmutation of fact into 
value, of matter into mind, of mechanism into purpose, and 
of purposes into a single system of co-operatmg spints, is 
the characteristic work of Mmd, of that ideal expenence which 
IS the sole source of meaning and value wherever and how- 
ever manifested, taking up mto itself and endow ing with 
its own life all that, apart from this creative .spirit, would 
remain eternally slumbering in the bosom of not-bemg. 
Thus conceived as ideal spiritual experience, mmd is not 
merely the efficient cause, but also the formal and the final 
cause of all which in any way attains to reahty. 

So much for the nature of mmd. We now turn to the 
problem of ascertammg its value m relation to other *' goods '' 
accepted by Platonism, considering m turn the various value- 
scales already studied, in order to discover what place is 
assigned to mind in each of these scales. 

The first to be considered is the scale of soul — ^body- 
wealth. Our mvestigation of this scale was practically 
confined to a study of the human soul, and we identified 
this, at Its deepest, with spiritual life, imderstood as the 
source of all v^ues which fall within the field of human 
experience, taking up into its own system of purposes and 
thus endowmg with spiritual value such things as body and 
wealth, which would otherwise remain outside the value- 
scale altogether, in the realm of not-being to which they 
naturally belong. Two distinct points of vuew in Platonism 
were discovered. From the first of these, body was considered 
as the correlate of soul, the two constituting a single organism, 
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the material hvmg embodiment of the prmciple of value 
called the idea of good. From the second, body was con- 
sidered as essentially a portion of not-being In both cases, 
however, spiritual life, whether associated with a body, 
or not, was regarded as a form of the pnnciple of value, and 
its purposes were thought of as endowing with value what- 
ever they touched. In the present chapter, “ nund ” has 
been treated m a broader way, as the source of motion m 
the physical universe generally, m the planets, and in plants 
and animals, no less than in the human soul. In the human 
soul, however, " mind,” at its deepest, while studied along 
slightly different hnes from the study of soul m the earlier 
investigation, seems to comcide with " soul ” at its deepest. 
For mmd also has been identified by us with ideal spiritual 
experience, and m the case of the Divine Mind, at any rate, 
we have met with the conception of its complete transcend- 
ence of sensory phenomena, much as m the case of soul, 
considered from the transcendental pomt of view. 

The conclusions of the present chapter, then, while 
more widely based, and while reached by slightly different 
paths, seem to coincide, in principle, with the conclusions 
of our earlier investigation, and we may reasonably proceed 
to ask whether " soul ’’ and ” mmd ” do not, for Platonism, 
ultimately comcide in all respects. In both the ultimate 
constitutive pnnciple is the idea of good, the pnnciple of 
idealization m living form. , In both this is a kind of enzyme 
which converts mto value all that surrounds it, startmg 
with the body with which it is associated. This body be- 
comes an instrument adequately attuned to the spirit of 
value, not only in respect of its sense-organs, but also m 
its complete system of imstinctive reaction-potentiahties, 
so that these become formed upon the " ideas ” of manliness, 
self-control, regard for the community and for truth, and 
in the end are re-formed upon the patterns which express 
ultimate reality, and thus become instmct with spirit oahty, 
completely responsive to the nature of the ideahzmg pnnciple. 
In both " soul ” and “ mmd ” this development is accom- 
panied by a gradual increase of intellectual awareness, 
culminating in a vision of the identity, in principle, of the 
ideal self with the ideal activity which has created the universe, 
and an acceptance of all that is mvolved in this vision of the 
idea of good, including therein a complete devotion of all 
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the powers of the self to the task of making more ideal, in 
co-operation with God, the physical, social, moral, and m- 
teUectual environment. " Soul ” includes mtellectual ex- 
cellence, and " mind ” includes, not merely intellectual 
activity as such, but also physical, social, mord, aesthetical, 
and religious activity, so that, m spite of differences of 
emphasis m different contexts,** the various functions of 
.soul comcide in detail, as well as m pnnciple, with the various 
limctions ascribed to mmd We may therefore conclude 
that, for platonism, mmd and soul are ultimately one and 
the same, i e., are expressions of the ideal spiritual hfe which 
we envisage as supreme reality or God, and also as that which 
makes the existence of individual human beings seem worth 
while, m proportion as they succeed in re-forming their 
powers and mterests so as to enter more fully mto fellowship 
with that ideal spmtual hfe. 

The value of a particular mmd or soul, then, will depend 
upon the extent to which its powers have been re-formed 
by the idea of good. In pnnciple and ultimately, the idea 
of good constitutes the essence of mmd or soul, and so fai the 
principle of mind is identical with the prmciple of value. 
But the vanous powers of soul or mmd, physical, social, 
moral, aesthetical, rehgious, and mtellectual, may or may 
not be permeated by this principle, and different mmds 
may thus differ greatly m respect of value These powers 
may remam largely at the mstmctive level, and may thus 
be devoid of m sight mto the demands of the ideal principle. 
In this case, they are as hkely to be misused as to be wisely 
used. Pugnacity which is not yet moral courage, timidity 
which IS not yet self-control, gregariousness which is not yet 
regard for what is involved m community livmg, cunosity 
and intelligence whKh are applied to anti-social ends — 
such powers, like strength and good looks, if not directed 
by wisdom, ie. by insight into the ideal prmciple, may be 
directly harmful to the pugnacious or timid individual, no 
less than to his social environment.** Agam, these powers 
may be socialized, so that the mdividual takes his value- 
standards from the social mtheu, hating what the commimity 
hates and lovmg what the community loves. Pugnacity 
becomes military morale, timidity becomes civic docility 
and " followership,” gregariousness becomes a child-like 
faith in the competence of assembhes, whether legal or pohtical, 
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and, speaking generally, the individual beconoes wholly 
absorbed in the citizen. Organization and regulation play 
a greater part in his life, and, in proportion as the ideal prin- 
ciple of organization unifies and harmonizes his various 
tendencies, the value of his life, both to himself and to the 
community, becomes steadily greater. But popular opinion 
fluctuates ; assembhes not infrequently reverse their decisions ; 
and unless resting upon genume insight mto the nature of 
reahty, legislation, even though it has the support of a numeri- 
cal majority of those entitled to vote, is hable to error. The 
highest stage of value is reached only when the various 
powers of the mind are completely re-formed and integrated 
by the most comprehensive and the most penetrating wisdom 
to which humanity can attam. When the mmd is completely 
made over in accordance with the ideal patterns which the 
supreme Mmd has followed m con.structmg the cosmic frame, 
then the principle of value becomes, as nearly as possible, 
embodied in human form, and the indmdual mmd takes 
on the value which belongs, in its own right, to all which 
partakes of the supremely real. At the highest conceivable 
stage of its development, then, when mind is thought of 
as takmg on the character of the ideal spiritual experience, 
its value is clearly supreme, and the pnvileged position 
assigned to mind in the Dialogues becomes understood. 
It is the highest of conceivable values, thought of as ap- 
proxiroating to the source of value itself. 

So much for the value of nund considered m relation 
to the value-scale — soul — body — ^wealth. We now pass to 
consider its value in relation to the comprehensive scale 
beginnmg with wealth, strength, and beauty, passing through 
the various social excellences, and ending with temperance 
and wisdom. What we are at present studymg under the 
name of mind is clearly to be iden^ed with what, m this 
earher investigation, we studied under the name of “ wisdom,” 
particularly so far as this was understood as somehow in- 
cluding all lower excellences. In our earlier study, we 
discovered that values were divided into two groups : (i) 
a lower or human group, and (2) a higher or divine group, 
the higher being the source of values in the lower group. 
We further discovered that the higher or divme group was 
thought of as coming under the leadership of mind. From 
this it would follow that mind or wisdom is thought of as 
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divine rather than as human, and as the “ leader ” or chief 
good of the whole scale, and in some sense the source of ^'alue 
in aU the lower "goods,” including not merely the human 
but also the divme group. That is to say, mmd or wisdom 
IS the source of value, not only in the case of health and 
strength, but also in the case of courage, justice and tem- 
perance. This means that ultimately wisdom or the philo- 
sophic hfe, ie. human hfe directed by philosophic insight 
mto the nature of reahty, takes up pugnacity, greganous- 
ness, and timidity mto itself, and transmutes them mto 
organic portions of the ideal life. Similarly it takes up mto 
itself even such physical activities as those concerned with 
eatmg and drmkmg, exercismg and taking rest, so that these 
also become transmuted mto portions of the same ideal life. 
It IS, m fact, precisely in this reorganization of our hvmg 
so as to give to each element m our hvmg a full measure of 
positive value, not only m relation to all the rest, but also 
and especially m relation to the nature and claims of ideal 
reahty, so that our human hving becomes a reflex of the 
Divme Life, that wisdom of mind exercises its characteristic 
function. Our present conclusions, then, which regard 
mmd as ideally coincidmg with the ideal spiritual hfe, fit 
m with our previous conclusions, and mind or wisdom is 
in both cases identified with this ideal hfe, and the principle 
of mind or wisdom is identified with the source of all values, 
divme no less than human. 

It remains to consider the value of mmd m relation 
to the value-distmction of private and public spirit, to which 
we have also devoted especial study' In this mvestigation 
we discovered that, while the fundamental law of all action 
IS to organize the elements m any given situation so as to 
make them work together, and thus to brmg out the m axi m a l 
realization of the given potentiahties, there is a very real 
distinction between organization in a narrowly imderstood 
self-mterest, and organization in a comprehensive spuit 
of regard for the whole. To organize one’s powers for the 
expbitatum of one’s neighbours differs sharply from the 
organization of the same powers for the service of the ideal 
community, in spite of the recognized fact that both involve 
application of one and the same principle of organization. 
(Organization is the source of strength, but organization in 
a narrow sense, m conflict vdth the nature sLnd claims of 
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the universe as a whole, is plainly stupid and self-destructive. 
We saw, further, that regard for the self and regard for the 
community, at their highest stages of development, both 
involve regard for the same metaphysical totality. That 
is to say, m the end, self-interest and mterest m the community 
tend to coincide in acceptmg the claims of an ideal totahty 
envisaged as includmg aU its parts m proper relation to one 
another and to the whole. But this principle is identical 
with what we have discovered, m our present investigation, 
to be the principle of iiund, viz. the reorganization of the 
elements constituting any given situation, in such a way 
as to brmg out their maximal contribution to the ideal 
totality which is the ultimately real, and thus to develop 
their maximum of value and reality. It follows, then, that 
it IS really mmd, with its prmciple of organization, which 
is the source of all meaning and value m life, whether pnvate 
or pubhc, and further, that the hfe of mmd, at its highest 
conceivable level as ideal spiritual experience, is not merely 
the most valuable hfe conceivable, but also the source of 
all values m physical, social, aesthetical, scientific, and re- 
ligious situations, i,e. is what Plato calls the idea of good 
in hving form. 

Before acceptmg these conclusions, which are deduced, 
in the main, from what we have discovered of the general 
nature of platonism considered as a logical system of thoughts, 
let us pass m review the chief passages m the Dialogues 
in which the value of mind comes up for explicit discussion, 
in order to discover whether these passages substantiate 
our conclusions, or not. These passages fall naturally mto 
foiu: mam groups, as follows : — 

I. It IS well known that with the hands or with the whole 
body a man can accomplish a very little, as compared with 
what he can accomplish by intelligence and strength of 
mind, or, as it is expressed elsewhere, all human activities 
depend upon the soul, and the soul depends upon wisdom, 
which is the source of everything fair and good.*’ From 
this it follows that wisdom and knowledge are naturally 
regarded as the most valuable of human pursuits, and that 
the cultivation of the mind is held m pecuhar and especial 
honour.** Fmally, when this cultivation of the mind has 
been carried beyond a certain pomt, it is the unanimous 
judgment of all cultivated persons that wisdom apd in- 
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teUigence are better and more desirable than other hnman 
goods, that the life of wisdom is the pleasantest, as well 
as the most reasonable, kind of life, and that wisdom un- 
doubtedly ranks among the highest conceivable values." 

2. In the second place, it is felt that mmd is a natural 
ruler, while the body, as being devoid of insight, is naturally 
subject to the control of mmd or wisdom.™ Causes devoid 
of mtelligence always produce, it is mamtained, mere chance 
effects, without order or design, and the mfenor activities 
of the soul, e g. those concerned with eatmg, drinkmg, and 
sex, or those concerned with the acquisition of money, are 
largely bodily, and thus, if left to themselves, act foolishly 
rather than wisely, quarrellmg with one another and tendmg 
towards extremes, with all the evil consequences inseparable 
from this way of hvmg.’^ In contradistmction to this, 
mmd co-ordmates behaviour and organizes whatever activ- 
ities come under its beneficial control, introducing harmony 
and unity in the place of conflict, and thus mcreasmg the 
eflSciency of the behaviour concerned.’* In fact the essence 
of wisdom is to take counsel for the whole, to consider what 
is absolutely for the interest of the whole organism, disposmg 
all for the best, and puttmg each particular element in its 
proper place in relation to the rest.’* 

3. In the third place, it is felt that mmd somehow brings 
us into direct and vital contact with " true bemg,” so that 
our hves become more real m proportion as they become 
more imbued with the spirit of mind ’* Through wisdom 
we escape from the w'orld of opinion into the world of true 
knowledge, and apprehend the essences of thmgs as they 
are, absolute, eternal, and immutable, and govern our lives 
accordmgly, so that our fluctuating and wayward urges of 
subjective feehng gradually take on stability and objective 
control, and become converted into a genuine portion of 
the world which alone is truly real.’* 

4. Finally, it is beheved that the life of wisdom is some- 
how the idead life which the Gods have prejiared for man, 
the natural life of the soul from which we have fallen and 
become separated by reason of our sensuahty. It is believed 
that we can return to this life if we are earnest in our love 
of wisdom, and feed our souls upon their true food, viz. the 
contemplation of the ideal principles in accordance with 
which the Divine Artist has constructed the starry heavens 
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and the ordered movements of the physical cosmos, i.e. 
ultimately the contemplation of the divine principle of ideality 
itself. It is m this life of wisdom that human perfection, 
according to the di\Tne plan for humanity, consists, and, 
in fbllowmg this plan, we are not only piudent, consistent, 
and in accordance with nature, but partake also of fellow- 
ship with the divine hfe itself.’* Mind and God are thus 
ideally identified,” and to enter upon the hfe of mmd is 
thus to enter upon the most valuable activity which we can 
conceive, the spiritual activity w’hich constitutes the ideal 
life of G^. 

These passages, which clearly confirm our previous de- 
ductions, represent Plato’s exphcit judgment upon the value 
of mmd, and it only remains to sum up finally his position. 
Mind is, m prmciple, the idea of good, i e the hvmg pnnciple 
of ideahty and value, whose function is to transmute into 
ideahty and value whatever it organizes. In the physical 
universe, this prmciple finds expression in the orderlmess 
and system which mark the movements of the planets and 
characterize physical law generally. In the human realm, 
this same pnnciple finds expression m the gradual tendency 
towards orderlmess, system, and objectivity, which become 
explicit as man progres.<es from the hfe of mstmct to the 
life associated with social institutions, from social institutions 
to the researches of science, and from science to a study of 
the ideal prmciple itself. Here the prmciple of mmd breaks 
through to self-consciousness,’* and henceforth man seeks 
to co-operate with this divme jmnriple m idealizing his 
immediate environment, physical, social, and intellectual, 
and thus takes his true place in the universe, the place pro- 
vided for him in the divine plan. The value of mind, thus 
understood, is beyond question. Spiritual hfe, in ideal form, 
is itself the highest conceivable value, and is the prmciple 
of all other values ; for other activities and things in general 
acquire value and meaning only in proportion as they are 
taken up into the life of mind, become imbued with its spirit, 
and are gradually assimilated to its principle. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DIVINE. AND ITS VALUE 

I N the Laws, values are divided into (i) lower or human 
values and (2) higher or divme values, and it is declared 
that the lower or human class has no value per se, but 
only so far as It is controlled by the higher or divme 
values, while the higher class possesses value m its own right, 
as well as bemg the source of value m the lower sphere. This 
official position m the Laws is substantiated by a great many 
statements of somewhat similar tenor scattered up and down 
the Dialogues.^ It is the object of the present chapter to 
mvestigate the meanmg of “ the divme ” m platonism, with 
a view to throwmg light upon this fundamental value- 
judgment. 

The passages in the Dialogues which deal with “ the 
divme ” fall, of themselves, mto four main groups : — (i) 
The passages which deal with the natural religious feehngs of 
humanity, the untutored sense of divmity which furnishes 
the natural Anlage of religion, (2) the passages which deal 
with conventional or standardi7.ed religion, the actual creeds 
and rituals devised by poetic fancy and professional pnest- 
craft to socialize and institutionalize the primitive religious 
sense, (3) the passives which indicate the path by which the 
philosopher raises himself by thought to a position superior 
to the position assumed by " opmion ” which accepts without 
question the results of poetic intuition and pnestly organiza- 
tion — for the philosopher seeks to discover the ultimate 
essence of religion, its meanmg and ideal power m the scheme 
of things, and (4) the passages which mdicate how, m the 
philosopher’s judgment, the creeds and rituals ought to be 
transformed so as to approximate more closely to the ideal 
which reason has revealed. In studymg what we find in the 
Dialogues, we shall follow this natural grouping. 

I. The natural religious tendencies. 

Looking about him, man sees everywhere natural forces 
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in operation, the sun, moon, and stars, with their risings and 
settings, their echpscs and equinoxes, influencing the course 
of the seasons and the fertihty of the soil, aiding or thwarting 
man in his various purposes accordmg as those purposes 
conform or fail to conform to the nature of the changes brought 
about by the movements of the celestial bodies.* So, too, the 
earth, with its mystenous fecundity, its rivers, lakes and 
oceans, its mountams, forests, and quiet valleys, seems to 
possess powers which may make or mar its human inhabitants, 
accordmg to the wisdom or lack of wisdom with which they 
adapt themselves to its requirements.* The motions of 
these natural forces have their periodicities, which are either 
so regular as to establish the time-standards, the day, month, 
year, etc , used by men to regulate their gomgs and comings 
upon the earth, or else, hke the sudden storms and calms, 
are so incalculable as to appear capricious, whimsical, spon- 
taneous. Faced with this situation, the natural animism of 
primitive man, whether Hellene or Barbarian, mevitably 
concludes, with Thales, that all thmgs are full of spirits, 
spirits with greater power and intelligence than human beings, 
and the analogy of man’s relation to the domestic anunals 
seems obviously true. Just as animals are naturally the 
property of men, and men protect and improve their property, 
so we men are naturally the property of higher spuritual forces, 
and these divme forces protect and dispose of their property 
as seems best to them.* 

With these views, men mevitably desire to have the 
friendship of these superior powers, and thus attempt to 
propitiate them by sacrifice, prayer, and ritual.® It is per- 
fectly natural to vow altars and sacrifices when dehvered from 
danger, or to offer up a prayer before undertakmg any im- 
portant venture.* Tlie underlymg motive is to wm these 
powers to one’s own side, to have them share m these under- 
takmgs, so that the danger and the victory will be to some 
extent a common danger and a common victory. As religious 
feelmg develops, the desire for divme friendship takes the 
form of man attempting to assimilate his nature to what 
he takes to be the divine nature , for friendship is based upon 
community of feeling.’ Man thus attempts, in general, to 
live a more godlike life by being more temperate and just 
and wise, and, in particular, to model his development upon 
some one of the higher spirits to whom he feels himself pecuU- 
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arly akin. The warrior forms his character upon the attributes 
of Ares, the philosopher upon the attributes of Zeus.® But 
the further development of this tendency towards working 
out details of worship, and details of theology, belongs to 
later stages of religious evolution. To the earher stage belong 
only a general appreciation of the omnipresence of higher 
beings, and a desire to approach these with worship and 
prayer, so as to enter into some sort of fellowship with them, 
which will lead to a greater measure of success in this hfe 
and possibly after this life.® Of itself, this tendency leads 
naturally towards the development of a theology, with temples 
and rituals, and pnests and interpreters — which we shall 
proceed to study under the head of " conventional religion.” 

2. Conventional, or socialized and institutionalized religion, 
comes into being under the miluence of three mam groups 
of men • — 

a. The poets, whose inspired feeling leads them to clothe 
their religious mtuition in symbobc forms with quasi- 
human shapes and attributes. 

b. The priests and mterpreters of God’s ways to man. 
These, as a special class of technical theologians, pre- 
pare rituals of prayer, worship, and sacnfice to the 
spirits clothed in definite form by poetic intmtion, 
and also mterpret the oracles, omens, and visions in 
which the spirits seem to communicate obscurely with 
mdividual worshippers. 

c. The scientists, who make a special study of all the 
forces of nature, mvestigating the exact movements 
of the stars, the precise changes of the seasons, and the 
antecedents and consequences of all changes, physical, 
biological, or social, which seem of importance to 
humanity. All these classes make their contributions 
to rehgious development within the general field of 
social evolution, which bnngs together different groups 
of behevers, and makes it possible for some one group, 
such as the Athenians after the confederation treasure- 
chest was brought from Delos to Athens, to build 
especially fine and numerous temples, to establish 
especially elaborate ceremonials, to sanction local 
cults or to import especially famous cults from abroad. “ 

The first fact which strikes the attention of all who seek 
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to go bej'ond the common basis of religious feelmg, and inquire 
more exactly into the nature of the divine element, is the 
difiBculty of mvestigation m this field. Everywhere men 
find belief m divine powers, but opinions differ as to the 
divinities, and to be absolutely certam that one is m possession 
of truth in this field of inquiry seems to transcend human 
power. A very little reflection leads to the conclusion that 
God alone is wise.^i But a little further reflection suggests 
that, while God alone is m possession of ultimate truth 
m this, as m other fields, godlike men, men who have become 
the friends of God. and are in some sort of communion with 
the higher spirits, may have notions which, though only 
human and therefore falhble, result somehow from their 
communion with the divine, and may thus be accorded a 
certam measure of rehabihty.^* Certam visions whicli occur 
in dreams and trances, the whispemg of trees in some especi- 
ally sacred grove, certain happenmgs which seem hke signs 
and warnings, while obscure, are naturally interpreted as 
direct communications to especially favoured individuals. In 
all ages, poets have regarded their intuitions as faUmg within 
this general class, and have accordingly claimed to be divinely 
inspired "sons of God," and a certam degree of spiritual 
leadership has been freely granted to their somewhat myster- 
ious powers.'* It is felt that while men, like other anunals, 
have a strong feelmg for movement as .somehow expressing 
the joy of hving — spontaneous movement bemg the char- 
acteristic criterion of what is ahve — they have an even stronger 
feelmg for rh 5 rthmic movement, the ordered sequences and 
recurrences which are at the root of music, poetry, and dancmg 
and find natural expression m the chonc dance.'* " The 
Moses " are felt to be an especial gift of God to man, and their 
cultivation has two main functions • — (i) to furnish holidays 
which i»ovide recreation from the labour undergone by men 
in the battle of life, and ( 2 ) to provide sacred festivals in 
which man may enter, via the chonc dance in its various forms, 
into some sort of fellowship with the higher spuits. It is 
felt that at such festivals the gods themselves stir us into life 
and movement, and we follow them m dances and songs in 
which they are in some sort our companions.'* The choric 
dance is a community rehearsal of the history of the powers 
and actions of the particular deity in whose honour the festi- 
val is instituted, especially in relation to the trials and sue- 
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cesses of the community, and concludes largely with thanks 
for past favours and present prosperity, and with prayers 
for a contmuance of the same, or for dehverance from eviis,^* 
These rh5dhmic activities lift men out of their ordmary day- 
to-day existence, and mtensify the sense of companionship 
with higher spirits, makmg the Gods, who ]om in the revels, 
almost human, and the men almost divine, and thus draw them 
both nearer together. In these experiences, the poets have 
the special function of smging the praises of the G^, nammg 
him, reciting his powers, his past history, his relations with the 
community, and constructmg the prayers with which the 
community approach him. The musician provides an appro- 
priate accompaniment m the form of (a) a chant smted to the 
sense as well as to the form of the words, and (b) rhythmic 
movements of the body adapted to the music and the sense 
of the theme. It is thus of vital importance that the poets, 
who trust themselves to the inspiration of the Muses or of 
the Gods themselves, whose praises they are smgmg, should 
hymn those praises aright, and should compose prayers which 
will not merely state the needs of the conununity, but wiU 
also be such as the God would regard as proper for him to 
grant.” 

For the most part, it appears to be felt that this inspira- 
tion can be trusted. It is the higher spirits themselves who 
give hfe or the power of self-movement, the delight m move- 
ment as evidence of life, and the especial delight m rhythmic 
movement which heightens the life-sense. Similarly it is 
felt that the higher spirits are ultimately responsible for the 
inspuration which establishes festivals at which these divme 
gifts are used in honour of the divine givers, and in which the 
worshipper and the source and object of worship enter into 
some sort of community of hfe-sense, through rhythmic 
movement of the voice and whole body.^® The trustworthi- 
ness of this inspiration is beheved to extend even, m certain 
cases, to all the more universal principles revealed to the 
poetic intuition. The relation between the divine powers 
with their righteousness, and human bemgs with their grop- 
ing moral sense, is largely apprehended aright by the poets. 
For example, Hesiod’s view that human heroes receive a sort 
of deification after death, is accepted as a divinely inspired 
truth.” The principle, emmciated by Homer and Hesiod, 
that righteousness is looked upon by the higher p»wers with 
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favour and blessings, is a similar truth. **> So too the insistence 
of tragic and epic writers on the unholiness of incest and on 
the divinely-appointed pnnishments in the next world for 
parricide, are approved as “most true tales."*^ So also m 
the case of the dancmg and music which are associated with 
the pxietry m the sacred festivals. It is felt that there are 
“ natural " melodies and dance-movements, i.e. rhythms 
which express adequately, from the human standpoint, the 
chief divine truths, and that rh3^ins which possess this 
“natural truth and correctness " may possibly be discovered 
by inspired artists, and, when discovered, should be estab- 
hshed forever, more egyptiaco, by the legislative authority 
of the State.** 

On the other hand, as the divine truths revealed to in- 
tuition are expressed m human symbols, and as the poets 
themselves are human and therefore anjrthmg but infalhble,** 
Pkto IS inchned to think that the theology which rests upon 
simple faith m artistic inspiration is, at best, of the nature of 
a parable, and, at its worst, of the nature of mischievous false- 
hood. For the great masses of people are not able to dis- 
cnminate, and separate the false with certamty from the 
true.** And, further, the conditions of pubhcation m a 
Hellenic community are scarcely favourable to the most 
delicate search for divine inspiration. When poets are forced 
to compete before popular audiences, with all the clamour 
and uproar inseparable from such conditions, the still, small 
voice to which the artist should listen is hkely to be over- 
whelmed, and the artist is far more likely to say smooth 
things which he thinks will please his audience, than to labour 
attentively at discovering the divme truths to which inspira- 
tion, of itself, does perhaps point the way.** 

Finally, a careful and not mahcbus study of the success- 
ful " publications ” of the better-known poets of Greece shows, 
among many undeniable excellences, a number of daws in- 
separable, perhaps, from the poetic creativity which follows 
blindly any strong impulse, and accentuated, m all probability, 
by this competitive method of publication. Thus what poets 
enunciate as " truths revealed by inspiration ” are frequently 
contradictory. And this does not mean merely that one poet 
contradicts another on important points, such as the existence 
and character of the Gods and their relation to men, but that 
almost any given poet frequently contradicts himself. For 
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example, a poet, hke Homer or Hesiod, whose dicta are re- 
garded by the Greeks of the classical period as a sort of " gospel 
truths,” while teaching that the Gods are righteous, does not 
hesitate to ascribe to them aU manner of obviously unrighteous 
actions, such as theft,*® lust,*® deceit,** cruelty to parents,*® 
and warfare.** Again, while teachmg that the Gods are 
ideally just, many a poet does not scruple to ascribe to 
them, m all seriousness, a weakness for “ rich libations ” and 
" mcense and meek supplications,” so that, if approached 
with proper sacrifices and the ecclesiastical eqmvalent of 
backshish, they will not merely iiardon the wealthy crimmal 
who thus shares with them a portion of his stolen goods, so 
that they become his partners m crime,®® but will pervert 
the course of justice so as to bring misery upon perfectly 
innocent persons, who happen to be the personal enemies of 
the wealthy crimmal.®* Sunilar contradictions are narrated 
of demi-Gods and heroes. Heracles, the reputed son of a 
God, IS represented as stealing,®* and Achilles, the reputed 
son of a Goddess, and the greatest of all the Homeric heroes, 
is represented m anything but an heroic hght, and as anything 
but respectful to one of the Gods.*® 

As Plato pomts out with unwearymg logic, to represent a 
God as ungodhke, or a hero as unheroic, or good as the source 
of evil, IS to fall into a self-contradiction which reflects any- 
thing but credit upon the degree of truth which the poet 
claims for his “ inspired intuitions.”®* Furthermore, dif- 
ferent poets contradict one another freely m respect of the 
highest truths, many having reached such a pitch of sophistica- 
tion as to doubt, on the basis of an madequate study of life 
and nature, whether there are any other higher bemgs at all, 
and not merely to doubt, but stoutly to deny the existence 
of any such bemgs. They regard these as pure fictions mtro- 
duced m the supposed interest of priestcraft and statecraft.®® 
Others, who do not fall completely into this extreme class, 
retam sufficient of natural piety to beheve in the existence 
of superior powers, but, seemg the impious apparently pro.sper- 
mg and cruninals, in certam cases, attammg to political power, 
they fall mto the natural error of confoundmg material pros- 
perity with blessedness or divinely-sent happiness, ^mg 
unwilling to believe that the Gods are the authors of the 
blessmgs which seem to follow, in certain cases, upon un- 
righteous conduct — for this would make the Gods, who are 
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essentially righteous, favourers of unrighteousness — ^by a 
perfectly intelligible error of reasoning, in order to retain 
(i) their belief m the existence of divinely righteous powers 
and (2) their knowledge of what they take to be the facts of 
life, they keep the Gods and human life in two separate, 
logically watertight compartments, and believe that the Gods 
“ have no thought or care of human things," i.e. beheve that 
the righteousness or unrighteousness of human bemgs is a 
matter of complete indifference to these righteous powers, 
and that they are luxurious, heedless, and idle — ^i.e. possess 
a most ungodlike nature.** 

From such consideration of the evidence, it would seem 
to follow that “ poets are not alwa3rs quite capable of knowmg 
what is good and what is evil,” and that when they create, 
e.g. prayers to be used m addressmg the Gods, they may 
through inadvertence succeed m having the citizens pray 
for the opposite of good, and ask for evil instead of real bless- 
ings.*’ So, too, in creatmg luUaby-sonp which mothers smg 
to their children, the poetic mterest in the merely effective 
may lead to the creation of a version of the unseen world 
which may scare the children and make them afraid of the 
dark.** In the same way, their versions of the " verities 
of the afterhfe " may lead to gruesome descriptions of it as a 
charnel-house, and to imagmative phrasmgs which may raise 
a shudder of fear and abhorrence even m adults.** Their 
descriptions of banquets and love-affairs may be of a kmd 
not calculated to encourage temperance and self-control ;** 
their treatment of pamful and grievous experiences may 
encourage effemmacy and cowardice ,** and their praises of 
the rewards which await the righteous, may mduce regard 
for consequences, rather than for justice itself,** so that, 
in general, the effect of poets upon those who take part m 
these festivals, whether as actors or as spectators, may be 
anjdhing rather than what a censor who has an eye to moral 
qu^ties would approve.** 

It is not necessary that poets should give expression to 
these effective but morally undesirable characteristics, but 
in actual fact the great masses of people — ^whose judgment 
is not sound, though their numbers, under the Hellenic system, 
influence the final vote which sets the stamp of community 
approval or disapproval upon the poet’s productions— tend 
to be attracted peculiarly by the more brilliant kind of poetry 
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which is not unduly restrained by ethical considerations, 
and there is thus a direct social demand for inferior poetry.** 
It follows that the festivals in honour of the higher powers 
are frequently entertamments which appeal to the ground- 
Imgs of the pit, and are thus not always directly consistent 
with the avowed aun of such festivals, viz. to hymn anght 
the praises of the God, and to enter mto some kind of fellow- 
ship with Him. The fellowship may he there, but the tendency 
of the poets, under these conditions, is to pull the Gods down 
to human level, rather than to raise the mortals to the skies. 
Considerations such as these suggest mevitably that poets 
are, in fact, the mouthpieces rather than the leaders of their 
age and social surroundmgs,** and while, by their dicta, they 
help to crystallize and give semi-permanent form to certam 
theological ideas, these ideas tend to be somewhat distorted 
by the social medium through which they are, for the most 
part, received, though it is not denied that, m the end, their 
inspiration may come from the higher powers who are guidmg 
the community of which the particular poet happens to be a 
member,** 

2, Prophets, interpreters, and priests. 

Prophecy, with its incantations, mysteries, oracles, and 
omens, seem to span m a singularly dnect way the gap which 
divides God from man. The prophetic medium is in some 
sense possessed and obviously mspued by forces beyond 
normal, rational control. He falls into a trance, or at least 
into an unusually vivid dream, and m this state of abnormal 
sensitivity' to psychic influences sees apparitions of good or 
evil omen, or hears " voices ” uttering dark sayings, and 
returns from his mystical journey with messages which appear 
to have symbohe significance for the fortimes of those who 
consult him.** The most obvious examples of such pro- 
fessional mediums were met with at Delphi and Dodona, but 
many a Hellene, at some time or other in his life, would undergo 
simi^ experiences. In the mysteries, after purification and 
sacrifices, a somewhat similar state of mind was induced by 
ceremonial dances, silence, darkness, followed by flute- 
music ;*• and the presentation of the mystical symbols, which 
formed the central portion of the mysteries, was interpreted, 
in amazed rapture,*® as an mitiation into the company of the 
Gods of the under-world, with their magical powers in the 
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way of granting atonement for sin, and security in the after- 
life.‘^ Great influence was attributed to prophecy, not 
merely by the prophets themselves,®* but generally, and 
such mediums were frequently consulted when peculiar 
problems, especially problems connected with death and the 
after-hfe, arose.®* The mstitution of sacrifices m connection 
with mystic rites, the consecration of images, altars, oracles, 
and temples, occurred historically in Hellas largely as results 
of such mediumistic utterances, which were regarded as com- 
munications from the Gods.®* 

While the importance of these communications was 
almost universally acknowledged, it was early observed that 
many of them were highly obscure and required interpretation. 
The medium himself, when out of his trance, was not always 
able to explam the message he had received, and thus arose 
a special class of official mterpreters, popularly confused with 
the mediums, but by Plato sharply distinguished from them 
on the ground that the mterpreters, as such, never fell mto 
a trance, but used all their wakmg abihties, m a perfectly 
normal way, to explam as scientifically as might be such pheno- 
mena as dreams, oracles, echpses, the flight of birds, etc., 
in order to decide, hke Joseph m the Old Testament, whether 
they signified past, or present, or future good or evil to those 
to whom the vision had come ®® These public interpreters 
were assocuted with the chief Hellenic oracles and also, when 
they had been approved by the Delphic authorities, with the 
temples m certain of the larger cities, and held office for hfe.®* 
Then work was not confined to the explanation of obscurities 
m oracular messages from Delphi,®’ or to the solution of 
peculiar problems arising m connection with death and the 
after-world, but they could give official advice as to what 
prayers and sacrifices should be instituted m connection 
with burial and in honour of the Gods of the underworld, 
and could give similarly official advice as to the religious 
aspects of certam trials, especially where deaths by violence 
were concerned.®* 

Associated with these interpreters, as curators of the 
temples and ministers of the Gods, were the priests proper. 
Of this class, some members were appointed annually, as m 
the case of the king archonship at Athens, while others held 
office for life, and in yet other cases the priesthood passed 
from father to son.®* The chief function of the priests was to 
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give the Gods gifts from men, in the form of acceptable sacri- 
fices, and to pray, on behalf of the commumty, for blessings 
m return, m accordance with the ceremonial forms prescribed 
by rule or tradition. Their function as curators of the temple 
buildmgs and supermtendents of temple ritual mcluded certain 
other powers, such as the power of excommunication, the 
exclusion from participation m the sacred rites of impure 
persons, whose presence would have polluted the prayers and 
sacrifices.*® They were also entrusted with the duty of 
dispensmg hospitahty to certam types of visitors from other 
communities, and acted as judges of minor offences committed 
by or agamst such guests.*^ Unlike the mterpreters, they 
were hardly to be regarded as theological experts, but merely 
occupied for a time the dignified and solemn position ol official 
ministers presidmg over official ceremonies in honour of the 
Gods worshipped by the community. At the same time, 
m spite of this lack of expert knowledge, they were like the 
prophets and mterpreters in being, as Plato expresses it, 
" swollen with pnde and prerogative ” as bemg the recognized 
representatives of the Gods in their relation to men. 

In addition to the above “ official ” theologians, whether 
expert or not, there were many unauthorized persons, prophetic 
mediums and pnests, the hierophants of private mysteries, 
who went to the houses of the wealthy, offenng, for a fee, 
to punfy them from personal or ancestral guilt, to mterpret 
signs, to foretell the future, and, if desired, to call down evil, 
by mcantations and magical devices, upon the enemies of their 
paymasters.** They came m response to a natural demand,** 
but their resemblance to the sophists, who were also private 
and unauthorized persons, sellmg spiritual goods m accordance 
with the ideas of their paymasters, is too much for Plato’s 
judgment, and he roundly declares this whole class to be clever 
and unscrupulous infidels, monstrous natures who should 
either be put to death at once, or at least be imprisoned for 
life, and when dead be cast unburied beyond the borders 
so as not to pollute the country.** 

c. Science, from the rehgious standpomt of the average 
man, tends to be regarded with suspicion. It seems impious 
and offensive to mquire too nicely mto the wajre of the higher 
jxiwers. Physics and astronomy, for mstance, are thought — 
not without a side-glance at Anaxagoras — ^to lead directly 
towards atheism,** and it can hardly be denied that the m- 
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quisitive temperament is usually different from the tempera- 
ment which accepts and worships. At the same time, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the teachmgs of science, which 
IS interested in truth, may perhaps be preferable to the 
tpachmgs of poetry and art generally, which is interested 
mamly m imaginative make-beheve, and to Plato the study of 
science m general and of astronomy m particular is regarded 
as an essential element m the trammg of governors. It is 
important for them to know the facts of nature, so that, e.g. 
m censonng a poem which hymns the praises of the Gods, they 
will be able to know whether the poet is hymnmg the attributes 
of the particular deity anght. i e. telling the truth about the 
motions of the starry heavens.** Agam, the study of nature 
introduces objectivity and serenity mto the mmd of the 
student. Reverent contemplation is not alien to rehgious 
feeling, and the scientist contributes to the institutionalized 
religion of the community certam elements which come from 
no other group.*’ These elements affect, directly at any rate, 
the leaders rather than the populace, but mdirectly, by means 
of the mfluence of these leaders, a new orientation is mtroduced 
mto religion. A spirit of serious and impartial observation of 
fact gradually takes the place of an often frivolous and personal 
interpretation of hterary evidences,** a sense that the scien- 
tific worker is gradually penetratmg mto nature’s secrets 
takes the place of the facile and thoughtless acceptance of an 
immtelhgible mixture of feeling, fancy, and tradition, and 
the scientist, more than anyone else, points the way to that 
search for somethmg deeper than the traditional creeds, 
which IS the especial task of the philosopher. 

As these various forces all work in the process of social ev- 
olution, It IS not one alone which leads to the hope of change 
and progress m religion. It is not the poet who is the behever, 
while the scientist is the sceptic. The confusions and con- 
tradictions of the poets lead to the feeling that the way of 
lyrical inspiration cannot be followed implicitly ; it is not 
demed that there is something behind the poet’s mtuitions, 
but it is obvious that the poet, as such, is hardly a reliable 
guide. In the same way the prophetic medium rarely under- 
stands his own message. It is not doubted that his psychic 
experiences have some genuine meaning ;** but this is usually 
obscure, sometimes unintelligible, and it Ls felt that its correct 
interpretation requires all the resources of scientific method. 
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There thus arises, m connection with all the somces of institu- 
tionalized religion, a feeling that the traditional objects of 
religious worship, the traditional legends, and the traditional 
ceremonies cannot possibly be regarded as final. They 
represent parables, allegories, symbols of religious truth ; 
but the key has been lost,’® and their manifest defects call 
for reform m the light of some deeper msight, if the religion 
of the community is not to degenerate into playful fancy or 
mere ntual, the mechanical observance of forms whose meanmg 
has been hopelessly lost, and in which the blind are led by the 
blind. The need of the times is thus for some deeper source 
of insight. 

3. The path by which the philosopher gradually attains 
to this deeper source of msight is, in the mam, the path of 
scientific method. He is convinced that the poetic source of 
inspiration is unprogressive, and is hkely to lead m the future 
no further than it has led in the past : viz., to imaginative 
glimpses of the spiritual world which are fitful, unco-ordmated, 
and hard to feel sure of. He is also convmced that from 
psychic expenences of the mediumistic sort, as such, notbmg 
further is to be derived, except, possibly, by a more scientific 
control and method of mterpretation.’^ But from science, 
with its progressive development m knowledge and insight, 
somethmg may reasonably be expected, somethmg of technical 
value m the search for truth. 

The first element which contributes to the philosopher’s 
search is a well-formed moral nature. The ideas of courage, 
self-control, social considerateness, piety, etc., must have 
become, by years of practice under smtable conditions, 
mtimate and fundamental elements m his character. Possess- 
ing the divme attributes of hohness, justice, courage, and 
prudence, he will thus be as like God as education and social 
experience can make him.’* What he learns from the study 
of science is something further, something which takes him 
bejrond a merely human and social point of view, mto the 
world of objective law and scientific generalization, until he 
IS at home m the intellectual realm as such. In this way he 
trains what Plato calls the eye of his soul, until it takes on 
something of the divine attribute of wisdom.’* His training 
culminates in a grasp of the ideal of scientific truth, the 
principle of so co-ordmating and reorganizmg the general- 
izations m which he expresses the results of his researches as to 
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extract from them, in the unity of the “ idea,” their maximum 
of meaning-value. This grasp of the nature of the principle 
of ideality is the technical contribution which science makes 
to the philosophic research. The pnnciple is further studied, 
and is seen to be of universal scope and application In science 
it is the ideal of truth as a consistent, systematic totahty 
of conclusions based upon research. In social ethics it is the 
ideal of a community in which every citizen realizes the com- 
pletest development of his potentiahties m the service of the 
group as a whole. In art, it is the ideal which Plato calls 
“ the science of beauty everywhere.” In religion it is the 
ideal of a spiritually perfect hfe, representmg the maximal 
development of all spiritual powers m harmonious, concen- 
trated unity. It remams to expound this more m detaiL 
This ideal, " the divme,” is thought of as goodness, the 
perfection of goodness, the idea of good in hvmg form,’* 
expressmg its nature by domg its own characteristic work, 
viz., applymg m action its prmciple of combinmg the many 
into the one and resolving the one mto the many, and thus 
bringmg order mto chaos and creatmg all good thmp and 
only good things.’* The attributes which flow from this 
divine prmciple are courage, temperance, justice and wisdom.’* 
Omniscient and omnipotent,” “the divme” devotes itself 
to the creation and preservation of these and other forms of 
the ideal prmciple m what would otherwise be the world of 
“ not-being,” unenviously assiroilatmg everythmg to its own 
nature, and thus brmgmg mto bemg a progressively more 
ideal universe.’* In this eternal conflict between " the good ” 
and not-being, God is not alone.” The divine principle, 
while fully possessed by God alone, is m some degree imparted 
to other orders of spiritual bemgs, to the spirits which guide 
the movements of the heavenly spheres, i.e. to the lesser 
deities and to oertam translated mortals, and to man.*® In 
man, this divme principle of organization constitutes the 
easential element in his humanity, and is the root of all his 
excellences, physical, moral, and mtellectual.*'^ Overflowmg 
of itself into action and thus " domg its own work,” i.e. per- 
forming its characteristic function of brmging about the 
maximal realization of potentiahty, this divme prmciple is, 
in relation to bodily impulses, self-control,** in relation to 
hostile forces, courage or community morale,** in commercial 
and social relations, justice,** in relation to the established 
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religion, piety, and in relation to situations calling for the 
exercise of intelligent judgment, wisdom, practical and 
speculative.®* What are popularly regarded as " God’s gifts to 
man,” viz., our creation,*’ preservation and guidance towards 
good,** art,** law,*® virtue, moral and intellectual,*’ and 
religion,** similarly spring from the divine principle.** 

How do these divme gifts become ours ? In different 
contexts, two methods seem to be mdicated, whKh, in the 
end, are perhaps regarded as one and the same method. In 
one group of contexts it appears that courage, temperance, 
justice, and wisdom become ours by means of an education, 
both practical and theoretical, which culmmates m a vision 
of the ideas, the reverent contemplation of the ideal realm 
which IS to ^ sought beyond the heaven of the fixed stars.** 
In this contemplative vision there is no sensuous admixture. 
The entities envisaged are "colourless, shapeless, mtangible,” 
and the vision is specifically intellectual, a matter of " pure ” 
reason.*® This intuition, however, is no cold, remote and 
solitary intellectual exercise, but is fimdamentally joyous, 
a feast of reason, a replenishment of the soul, our proper food 
which nourishes the highest part of our nature, the divme 
element in us,** and in such experiences we recognize the 
essential kinship between our higher nature and the ideas of 
temperance, wisdom, and the rest.*’ The divme gifts, then, 
become ours by our bemg so trained as to develop m our 
every-day livmg the practical side of the ideas which we come 
to contemplate in their pure form. We know from another 
context** that reverent contemplation, for Plato, mvolves 
imitation, the attempt to assimilate ourselves to what we 
contemplate. Thus, by assimilatmg ourselves to the principles 
revealed by our trained reason, we give the idea of good, free 
play in our hves, and by hving the life of idealistic endeavour 
become " holy, just, and wise,” takmg up into our nature, 
as far as human beings can, these attnbutes of divinity.** 
The second method is referred to in the group of contexts 
which describe the nature and action of Platonic eras. Love, 
with its four-fold nature as prophetic, initiatory, poetic, and 
erotic,’®® is regarded as a divine release of the soul from 
custom and convention, the true source of inspiration,’®’ 
the mediator who spans the chasm dividing man from God.’®* 
Mjdhology apart, this means that bve is the idealistK spirit 
which leads men to seek the good under the manifold forms 
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of its appearance, physical, moral, and intellectual, J®* until 
they attain to a vision of the ideal realm and its principle 
which is recognized as divme and as leading to fnendship and 
community of nature with " the divine. 

These two methods, if we allow for differences of emphasis 
incident to the difierences of context, are m pnnciple one 
and the same. In both it is the value-judgment which is 
analysed until its implications are shown to extend to a 
search for the ideal world and its ground, the idea of value, 
the divme principle of ideahty.“‘ In both our value-sense 
passes over mto philosophy, and in both this dulectical 
development is felt as an awakenmg of the soul to its kinship 
with the fundamental values of the divine life. In both 
it is felt that God and man are essentially identical m nature 
and that it is by hving the life of idealistic endeavour that 
the divinity within us flowers mto a resemblance of the 
Divmity in whom and through whom alone can all that is 
achieve meaning and value. Our value-sense thus penetrates 
beyond the accidental surroimdmgs of human life, material, 
sensuous, emotional, and social-conventional, and comes to 
rest m the contemplation of an ideal experience, an expenence 
which mcludes these elements, takes them up into itself and 
transmutes them mto its own meanmg and value, but m 
origin and destmy transcends the empirical content which it 
mcludes and traMforms. 

4. The philosophic reform of creed and ritual. 

This ifliiloso|diic vision, when apphed to actual hfe, 
gives new insight into the lower levels of religious experience, 
(a) At the lowest level, we had the instinctive feelmg after 
higher powers, expressed m vague and mysterious feehngs of 
reverence before the powers of nature. This is now seen to be 
part and parcel of the nature of our value-judgment, our 
reaching out after “ good,” after somethmg permanent and 
real amid the changes of life, projected m an animistK way 
into the starry heavens, the mighty deejs, m a word, into 
the natural world revealed to sensuous experience. Vaguely, 
but genuinely, the whole field of sensuous phenomena is felt 
to be “ full of Gods.” To the thmker, it might a pnori seem 
possible to take towards this level one of two attitudes : — (i) 
It might seem reasonable to decide that this tendency towards 
amateurish theology is a subjective projection of a misunder- 
stood value-judgment, an illusion whi^ vanishes when the 
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nature of the value-judgment is rightly understood. Actually, 
man is faced with situations demandmg mteUigent choice. 
To people the forests, rivers, and cbuds with imagmary and 
capricious " spirits ” is to multiply the difficulties of the 
actual situation without really leadmg to the one thing needful, 
VIZ., intelligent choice between alternative hnes of conduct. 
The man of insight will thus tend to make a clean sweep of 
theobgy, regardmg it as sujierstition harnessed m the service 
of vest^ mterests,“* and will devote himself to makmg clear 
and mtelligent judgments of value, unimpeded by the imagm- 
ary phantoms which get between his mtelhgence and the 
reahties of the actual situation. On the other hand (2), the 
thmker might decide to retam the theological tendency which 
seems to form a natural portion of the value-judgment, and, 
without givmg up the ideal of mtelhgent choice between 
clearly envisaged alternatives, might retam the mystical 
feeling that the world is fundamentally spiritual and contains 
depths to which the eye of sense, however enhghtened by 
scientific trammg, remains, perhajis, a foolish stranger. 
Plato unhesitatmgly adopts the second attitude. For him, 
the judgment that "all thmgs are fuU of Gods,’’ however 
vague, expresses a truth which it is the busmess of philosophy, 
not to explam away, but to expound, to analyse and develop 
mto its full significance in the philosophic vision. The philo- 
sophic reformer, then, m deahng with this level, will try to 
improve the mtellectual quahty of the belief m spiritual 
powers which are concerned with the whole of human life, 
partly by feehng and expressmg respect for the kernel of 
truth which it contains,'®* and partly by keepmg always m 
close contact with this feehng m his reform of the official 
creeds and rituals. 

The second of these lower levels (b) was represented by 
popular religion with its traditional deities, traditional creeds, 
and traditional rituals estabhshed by poets, prophets, and 
other social leaders. A httle analysis shows convmcingly 
that the creeds and rituals which at this level have survived 
the lapse of time are riddled with absurdities and contradic- 
tions, and thus hardly coinmend themselves to the enhghtened 
mtelhgence which is seeking truth. Whde the mec h a ni s m s 
of this level are far more complex than the animistic feehngs 
of the previous level, the alternative which faces the thmker 
IS substantially the same as before, (i) He might reasonably 
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declare the whole of traditional religion to be a meaningless 
farrago which should be relegated to the intellectual scrap* 
heap, the man of enlightenment devoting himself, perhaps 
like Democritus, to positive scientific mvestigation On 
the other hand (2), it is equally reasonable to beheve that, 
while the details of the popular polytheism represent, in 
certain cases, aberrations due, largely, to the social mtlteu 
m which religious leaders have been compelled to express 
themselves, the religious feeling of reverence for the spiritual 
forces of the universe on all occasions of life is, however 
inadequately expressed, a profound truth. The thmker will 
devote himself to purgmg the popular polytheism of its 
absurdities and contradictions, seeing, however, to retam 
whatever of traditional behef can be retained , for a religion 
is not compounded *« vacuo, and traditionality, as such, has 
a certain value in this field. Plato again unhesitatmgly 
adopts this second alternative, and it is with his suggestions 
for the construction of an ideal popular rehgion that we are 
here especially concerned. In two different contexts he 
draws up a list of fundamental norms to which the religious 
leader is compelled to conform. The poet, while usmg, of 
course, forms whicli appeal to the popular imagination, i e 
clothing his ideas in sensuous imagery, especially of the visual 
tsrpe, must alwa3rs represent the divine nature as it truly is, 
i.e as human reason at its best discovers the divine nature 
to be. God must be represented as • — (1) good and the 
source of all human good, and never as the author of evil 
(2) truthful and unchangmg ,1^* (3) steadfast and uncom- 
plammg (4) digmfied and self-controlled and (5) 
incorruptible,^^* So, too, godhke heroes are to be represented 
always in a heroic light, as brave, temperate, and not given 
to lamentation or unreasoning passion, So, too, in the 
Laves it is explamed that artists should compose prayers, 
hymns and encomia suited to the occasion, to the community, 
and to the divine nature, composmg m the spmt of justice, 
goodness, and beauty, and carefully avoiding, whether m 
thought, m word, or in action, an3rthing of ill omen the 
music to be in the more severe or classical style, eschewing all 
seusationahsm and the vulgar sweetness of " popular ” 
rhj^thms and melodies. Only when such norms are obeyed, 
can we be certain that the compositions will be, both in term 
and m content, adequate eiqiressions of their idea. 
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And, further ■ in the model city, religion, if it is to be 
adapted to the comprehension of the citizens, should out- 
wardly and visibly touch some phase of life at every moment. 
Prayers, processions, sacrifices, and rituals take up a great 
deal of the waking time of the citizens who are trying to hve 
a godhke life in the “ city of God.”*“ Geographically, every 
section of the city is to be under the care of some civic deity 
m his civic temple ; and every aspect of life is to be conceived 
as bemg under the spiritual guidance of some definite repre- 
sentative of the divine nature Philosophically speakmg, 
the Divme plan has a divmely appomted place for each 
citizen,^** and the whole machmery of imagmative symbolism 
is to be called mto play to make this an mtegral portion of 
the imnds of the citizens. Plato is well aware that the Gods 
of popular religion are imagmative creations, the products 
of a natural human tendency to clothe thoughts, dreams, and 
ideals in images, 1** and he wishes to make a very full use of 
this natural tendency. For the philosopher, while under- 
standmg and utilizing this mechanism, does not regard its 
results as pure illusions. Zeus, Hera, Apollo, and the rest 
are representations, m imagmative terms which citizens can 
take up into their hves, ot the essential nature of God, and 
Plato does not, for a moment, contemplate doing away with 
such imaginative aids to rehgion. All he is concerned with, 
is that the imagination which represents the Godhead under 
such forms shall do so in accordance with rational norms, 
so as to represent the divine nature as it truly is The pictorial 
method of representation is symbohe, allegorical, not final. 
But what is S3mibolized may be true and, within the limitations 
of pictorial expression, adequate. All that is needed to 
realize this is philosophic censorship, the direction of the 
philosopher-kmg.^** It is for this reason that Plato wntes 
as though " the God,” Zeus, Apollo, etc., were Himself directmg 
the inspiration which composes hymns and religious cere- 
monies in His honour In this Plato is perfectly serious. 
His philosophical meaning is that “ the divme ” does, in 
actual fact, work through psychological mechanisms and 
awaken in men such reflections of the divine nature as those 
mechanisms can produce : — visual images m the poet, concepts 
m the scientist, the idea of good, with all which this mvolves, 
in the philosopher. It is one and the same truth which is 
expressed m the forces of external nature, m the picture- 
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language of the temples of popular rehgion, in the work and 
play of social life m the community, in the mtellectual re- 
searches of the scientist, and m the feal vision of the philoso- 
pher.^** The inspiration, then, which guides poet or medium 
is not illusorj' ; but the roeclianism needs control and direction, 
if it is to be rational ; and Plato’s ideal for popular religion 
is thus to make the fullest use of the popular and traditional 
mechanisms and sjonbols, so controlled and directed that they 
will express the truths revealed by philosophy, which are the 
Divme Truth, in the clearest form which man can grasp. i*’ 

It is in this spint that every law m the model city is 
given specific religious sanctions. Fraud, theft, assault, 
murder, disregard of family obligations, etc., are of course 
treated as offences agamst the community, and, as such, are 
associated with specific civic penalties, such as a fine, im- 
prisonment, degradation, exile, or capital punishment. But 
they are also regarded as species of impiety, offences agamst 
the God who presides over the market-place, the God who 
protects strangers, the God who watches over boundaries, 
the God who protects kindred, etc., and, as such, require 
religious purification m addition to civic punishment, especially 
in the case of the greater crimes.*** In this, Plato is actmg 
in accordance with Greek feelmg, which everywhere recognized 
a Zeus (or Apollo) Patroos, a 2Jeus Herkeios, Phratrios, Xenios, 
etc., and naturally Imked together justice and piety on the one 
hand, and mjustice and impiety on the other.*** But Plato 
goes further m his enactments, and explicitly rejects the 
objections of conscientious atheists.**® In the model city, 
every citizen who keeps the hearth also, as a matter of course, 
hkeCephalos, adnunisters the sacred rites,*®* and atheism, m 
all its forms, is entirely eradicated. 

In the same spirit, every dance-form, every melodic 
sequence, and every hymn-type which is approved, is dedicated 
to some God or Goddess. Not only are all other forms regarded 
as unconsecrated, but mnovating musicians are definitely 
liable to a suit of impiety.*** In such ways, then, it is made 
very plain to the citizen that in the city of God " the divine ” 
is present in every phase of life, and that each and every 
member of the community, in marrymg and m educating his 
children, in plantmg, sowing, reaping and marketing his 
crops, in participating in the tasks of government no less than 
m taking part in religions ceremonies proper, is participating 
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m the Godlike life, co-operating with " the divine ” in realizing, 
in the world around him, the ideals of the spintual life. 

So much, then, for the nature of “ the divme.” It 
remains to treat very briefly of its value in Platonism. The 
conclusion stands out at once, that “ the divme ” is not one 
value which can be related to other values on a scale of higher 
and lower, but is rather value itself, the ideal source of all the 
values which fall withm our experience. In the physical 
world, value is realized m proportion as chaos gives way to 
cosmos and aU the potentialities of elements which would 
otherwise remam apart from a world of “ bemg ” become 
realized in a single orderly system. But bnngmg the one m 
relation to the many, i.e. brmgmg systematic order out of 
chaos and thus releasmg the various potentialities of earth, 
water, fire, and air, so that they constitute a smgle universe, 
IS precisely the function of " the divme,” which is thus the 
source of all physical values, i** In the animate, and es- 
pecially m the human world, value is reahzed, both m the 
individual and in the group, in proportion as the various 
mstmctive tendencies are so reorganized as to work together 
harmoniously, thus realizmg to the full the various poten- 
tialities of the organisms concerned.*** But the prmciple 
thus mvolved is the divine principle of the city whose pattern 
IS ” laid up m heaven,” and the ideal of maximal realization 
of potenti^ity on the part of every mdividual m the service 
of the whole is the divme plan for humanity,*** so that, here 
also, the source of all animate and human values is “ the 
divine.” Finally, m reference to the ideal world, m passages 
which seem to recognize a distinction of higher and lower, 
it IS very clearly stated that " the divine ” is the source of 
all lower values, whether at the level of opmion or of true 
msight.*** Speakmg universally, then, we may conclude 
that all order, meaning, and value, wherever and however 
manifested, have their source m " the divme,” which expresses 
unenviously its own nature by brmging to bear its own prin- 
ciple of so reorganizmg whatever comes under its influence 
as to call out its maximal realization of potentiahty m relation 
to the whole. This influence is not empincal, m the sense 
of physical and mechanical, tn pan tnatena with the motions 
and impacts of masses. It is rather an ideal impulse callmg 
forth the innate idealism of the soul. The Divine, as such, 
appealmg to the divine element withm us for recognition. 
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love, worship, and free co-operation. Value thus belongs, 
not to the sensuous world qtta sensuous, but primarily to the 
ideal world envisaged by rational contemplation, to that Ideal 
Expenence which becomes actual m ^e empirical realm, 
in part, through our co-operation, and thus raises the em- 
pirical more nearly to the level of the divine which is the level 
of value. 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION : THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VALUE-SCALES 

I N what has preceded, we have investigated the chief 
value-scales discussed in the Dialogues, drawing, in 
each case taken by itself, whatever conclusions appeared 
to follow from the evidence considered. In what 
follows, these limitations of particularity will be removed, and 
we shall attempt to consider the evidence as a whole and draw 
whatever conclusions seem justified in general. 

As we look over the great mass of evidence which we have 
already sifted, seeking a unity m this manifold, the first uni- 
versal fact which stands out against the great vanety of detail 
is that proverbial value-distmctions, such as “ justice — health — 
wealth,” " pubhc — ^private,” etc , represent traditional value- 
judgments, and have in Platonism a status akin to the status 
of the traditional deities. That is to say, everyone forms 
value-scales of one sort or another and relates these somehow 
to the traditional valuations accepted by the group of which 
he is a member, precisely as everyone develops religious 
convictions of one sort or another, and relates these somehow 
to the traditional representatives of “ the divine.” Thus 
understood as a product of social evolution, value-scales have 
the kmd of significance which, m Platonism, attaches to pubhc 
institutions as opposed to merely private and individual 
experiences. They rest upon a broader basis than the fluctu- 
atmg value-judgments of mdividuals, and penetrate further 
mto the nature of experience than is possible for the relatively 
unorganized mdividual feehngs after value, and, as relatively 
more comprehensive and more profound, constitute norms 
or social standards by reference to which the mdividual 
citizen can estimate his moral status.^ 

The second fact which stands out with equal universality 
and equal clearness, is the immense variety of attitudes 
actually taken towards these traditional value-judgments. 
Such social norms may be accepted or rejected, half-heartedly 
or whole-heartedly, and that unthinkinigly, half-reflectively, 
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or after mature consideration. Representatives of each of 
these attitudes abound in the Dialogues, in the persons of 
Ion, Meno, Protagoras, Callicles, and the other mterlocutors 
of the Platonic Socrates, and at first sight the variety of 
attitudes appears so bev^derir^ as to escape classification. 
But, for the Platonist, such attitudes fall naturally and of 
themselves imder one of four mam heads. First (i) comes 
the varying and fluctuating individual value-judgment, which 
knows that this tastes sweet or bitter here and now, and either 
unthmkingly or deliberately denies ob)ective validity to all 
generalizations which go beyond the mdividual and rest upon 
social experience.* Next (2) comes the acceptance, whether 
unthinking or reflective, of these group norms as expressmg 
final truth, or at least final truth for man.® Next (3) comes the 
attitude of rationalistic cnticism of all group .standards, 
cuhninatmg, at best, in the philosopher’s search for a deeper 
basis of truth in the ideal world. Fmally (4), this insight once 
attained, we have the return to the cave, associated with an 
attitude of sympathetic reform, so as to retam, from the new 
position, whatever is of value m the social norms, whether for 
the guidance of the average citizen or for the stimulation of 
phil^phic thought in the dialectical student *• 

The third universal fact which is now, perhaps, beginnuig 
to stand out clearly, is that the Platonist is not primarily 
concerned with this or that traditional value-scale. It is the 
attitude rather them the norm, which especially interests him, 
and the arrangement of values which he especially champions 
is not primarily a classification of " goods," but rather a 
classification of attitudes towards such goods, m terms of the 
degree of philosophical insight manifested by this or that 
attitude. What the Platonist is concerned with is that there 
should be an advance from (i) the attitude of subjective 
individualism to (2) a social and institutional standpomt , 
that there should ^ a further advance from (2) the social and 
institutbnal attitude to (3) a critical and philosophical attitude 
of insight mto the principle of value ; and finally that there 
should be (4} a regression from contemplation of the ideal to 
actual life among human beings, with the avowed aim of enab- 
hng other human bemgs, as far as possible, to advance in the 
direction of the same philosophic insight and then take their 
part also in the great work of spreading the new enlightenment. 
Platonists are thus missionaries of the life of idealistic endeav- 
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our, and convert to the service of their cause whatever existing 
institutions can be utilized in spreading their new gospel. Of 
such institutions, the existing value-scales among the more 
important ; for many of them tend, of themselves, to empha- 
size the value of righteous conduct as opposed to the acqui- 
sition of material possessions, and almost all acclaim " mind ” 
as " the king of all.” 

Let us consider the nature and aim of this new gospel, in 
order to realize the difference which its adoption makes to the 
interpretation of the traditional norms. In every phase of 
experience, man seeks value, and, in order to avoid self- 
negation, the throwing away with one hand what he is finding 
with the other, he aims at consistency and at extracting from 
his various expenences their common and imiversal value- 
elements. Reflection upon what is mvolved in this value- 
seekmg leads inevitably to the ideal of a non-contradictory 
experience m which all value-potentiahties are harmoniously 
and completely reahzed. This ideal of maximal realization of 
potentiality is the " idea of good ” which the Platonist proceeds 
to apply to every phase of experience, and it is plam that 
certam value-jud^ents are logically imphcit m the acceptance 
of this ideal principle. For example . — insight into this 
prmciple is clearly superior m value to ungrounded opinions 
as to what constitutes " the good,” not only for the individual 
citizen, but especially for the administrator who is charged 
with the l^idance of the community.* Other forms of the 
same value-judgment everywhere present in the Dialogues are 
the exaltation of intellectual at the expense of sensuous and 
emotional experience, of philosophy at the expense of the 
pursuit of pleasure or power, of soul at the expense of body and 
wealth, of the one universal idea at the expense of the many 
fluctuating particulars, of order as opposed to chaos, of 
reality at the expense of sensuous appearance, etc. Such 
value-distinctions are implicit in the Platonic position,* and 
so far as the actual value-scales which pass current in the com- 
munity resemble these value-distmctions, they are seized upon 
by the Platonist and are shown dialectically to be of a piece 
with the Platonic position as a whole and to imply, e.g. that 
the way of salvation is to be sought through phUosophy, which 
alone can realize God's plan for humanity and can raise human 
life out of the meaningless treadmill and ruinous see-saw of the 
political game. 
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The social norms which coincide in detail with these ideal 
valuations are in this way enlightened as to the identity of the 
principle which they vaguely presuppose with the ideal princi- 
ple which the Platonists are advocatmg. But there are in 
the community two other attitudes towards values, the treat- 
ment of which is more difficult. There are (i) value-attitudes 
which to a vague agreement as to the principle jom a definite 
disagreement in matters of detail, setting pleasure or power or 
wealth, for example, higher on their scale than temperance or 
justice or wisdom. With this unenlightened hedonism and 
materialism the valuations imphcit in platonism immediately 
lock horns, and subject to logical analysis the sophistry m 
which such views find their expression and technical defence. 
The vagueness in respect of the principle is first cleared up. 
It is not difficult to show dialectically that any genuine value- 
scale, whatever its details, implies acceptance of the ideal 
principle of value, viz, the principle of maximal reahzation of 
potentiality in a single consistent sy'stem.’ It is then shown, 
with somewhat more difficulty, that the individualistic self- 
seeking championed by the sophist is mconsistent with this 
ideal principle, and that it is thus logically necessary, either to 
give up behef m the principle, or to accept the deductions of the 
Platonist in matters of detail It is enough for the sophists 
to get a ghmpse of the dialectical abyss of not-being beneath 
their feet, for the boldest and most aggressive of them to desert 
their position and accept, somewhat hurriedly, the whole 
position indicated by their Platonic interlocutors, with whom 
they have in common at least a faith in the power of reason 
to discover the true life-values.* The materialistic hedonist 
is thus not a final enemy, but is converted to platonism and 
submits to the rectification of his scale of values until it coin- 
cides with the Platonic valuations. 

The remaining attitude towards values (2) occasions 
greater difficulty, for it disagrees with platonism, not only in 
details, but even in pnnciple, so that it is hard to find any 
common ground from which to proceed. The representative 
of this standpoint is the sceptic, who either contents himself 
with a practi^ equation of all empirical values,* or even goes 
further and attacks the intellectual integrity of ^e ideal world 
itself, and views without shrinking the mteUectual abyss to 
which such unbelief admittedly leads. Where all belief m 
value-scales of any sort has vanished, it is doubtful whether 
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persuasion, however reasonable, can effect anything, and if 
conscientious endeavour fails to effect a cure, such cures are 
in the end treated by the Platonist as pathological perversions, 
to be cut out of the community life by a surgical operation.^^ 
After the hedonist has thus been converted to the true 
faith, and the sceptic, if proved to be beyond all reasonable 
hope of conversion, has bmn eliminated from the commrmity 
life, the various empuical value-scales are standardized so as 
to express more nearly the ideal valuations imphcit in platon- 
ism. A single comprehensive scale of values, passing from 
material possessions up through physical and moral excellence 
and culmmating in intellectual excellence, is officially estab- 
lished m rehgion and in law and incorporated mto the com- 
munity life.'* In this way the Platonist hopes to jom hands 
with the elements of good which are present m the habitual 
value- judgments of each and every citizen, and thus to raise 
every phase of the community life more nearly to the spiritual 
level at which life begins to acquire significance, reality, and 
true value. 




PART m 


THE HIGHEST GOODS IN 
PLATONISM 

CHAPTER XIII 

PLEASURE. WEALTH, HEALTH 

S O far, we have investigated the setting in which can- 
didates for the position of highest good are found. 
If we now turn to the Dialogues and ask directly 
what candidates actually put in a claim to this position, 
we find the following : — (i) Pleasure, (2) wealth, (3) health, 
(4) power, (5) happmess, (6) the life of the “ guardian ” or 
ideaJ statesman, (7) immortality, (8) goodness of character, 
(9) temperance, (10) justice, (ii) genius, (12) religion, (13) 
science, (14) philosophy, (15) nund, (16) civilization, (17) 
the community, (18) mtelligent self-knowledge on the part 
of the community, (19) law and order, (20) measure or the 
mean, (21) the idea of good, (22) the comprehensive or com- 
posite hfe, (23) the excellence or preservation of the whole, 
(24) God. Each of these goods is explicitly accepted as 
filling the requirements of the ethical ideal, m some cases 
immediately, and m other cases only after discussion. In 
what follows, we shall scrutinize the clauns of each one of 
these candidates, with an attention to detail proportioned 
to the amount of evidence contamed in the Dialogues, in 
order to discover, in each case, how far and for what reasons 
it is regarded as a “ highest ” good, an adequate expression 
of the value-ideaL 

(1) Pleasure.— The casual reader of the Dialogues re- 
ceives the impression that, for platonism, pleasure is a 
satisfaction of our bodily nature which is of no positive value, 
something to which our spiritual nature is supremely in- 
343 
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different or even hostile, in proportion as pleasure clogs and 
fetters the soul which is seeking to soar into the upper regions, 
and rivets it firmly to materialism and sensualism. It is, 
of course, noted that there is an occasional advocacy of the 
claims of pleasure, but the general impression is that this 
is sophistry, or, at best, “ Socratic hedonism,” but not genuine 
platonism.^ Absolutely opposed to this impression are (a) 
the undeniable hedonism of the Protagoras, (b) the admission 
of at least certain types of pleasure into the composite life 
which constitutes the sutnmum bonum in the Philebus, (c) 
the contention in the RepuUtc that the philosophic hfe is 
the pleasantest, and (d) the recognition in the Laws of the 
absolute universality of our pleasure-sense and of its legiti- 
mate claims upon all of us. Faced with this opposition, we 
shall reconsider all passages refemng to the subject of pleasure, 
without any bias except m the direction of evolvmg some 
consistent theory which shall be just to all the evidence, 
and shall not be unduly mfluenced by individual passages 
of a striking nature, where ethical feelmg leads to especially 
sharp contrasts. 

Approached in this impartial spirit, the passages from 
the Dialogues seem to fall naturally mto four main groups : 
(a) purely psychological passages, which have nothing to 
do with ethical valuations ; (b) passages expressing value- 
attitudes towards pleasure-pain characteristic of man as a 
social animal; (c) passages expressmg the philosopher’s 
attitude toMirards pleasure-pain ; and (d) passages suggestmg 
how the social and conventional pleasures might be reformed 
in the light of this philosophical reflection. In dealmg with 
the subject, we shall foUow this natural grouping. 

(a) The psychology of pleasure. — ^Pleasure-pam, as an 
experience, arises in connection with every form of animal 
and human activity, whether sensory, motor, or organic. 
The eye is formed for seeing, the ear for hearmg, etc , and 
the simple functioning of each of our sensory organs in accord- 
ance with its characteristic structure is associated with 
pleasure. Excessive stimulation, as when the unprotected 
eyre is subjected to strong sunlight, is painful, and deficient 
stimulation, as when the light-adapted eye is plunged sud- 
denly into darkness, is confusmg and impleasant ; and there 
is a sense m which any effective stimulation of our sense- 
organs is a disturbance, a violence which interrupts the 
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even flow of the inner motions characteristic of the organ. 
But where the degree of stimulation merely calls forth an 
outflow of energy which is withm the capacity of the organ, 
so that its reaction represents a recovery of balance and the 
attainment of a new equihbrum, this characteristic reaction 
is alwa)^ experienced as pleasure.* We may take pleasure 
in sunple sensations, m bright colours or pure tones, as such, 
without reference to anything further such as a picture or 
s5miphony. So, too, touching, tastmg, and smellmg, of 
themselves, may give simple but undeniable pleasures, quite 
mdependentl}' of the social or anti-social settmg m which 
these and other sensory pleasures may be experienced.® 

Again, from the motor pomt of view, all animals take 
a natural pleasure m self-motion, however spasmodic. The 
frisking of limb or tail heightens their sense of being ahve.* 
And finally, from the organic pomt of view, the assimiliation 
of material which fills up the gaps left by the wear and tear 
of life, m the digestive process which restores the proportion 
of the bodily elements (earth, water, fire, air) to one another 
and thus renews our bodily equihbrium, is accompanied by 
pleasure ; and the return from disease, which has disturbed 
the proportion of earth, water, fire, and air in the body, to 
health, m which the natural equihbrium is completely re- 
stored, is extremely pleasant.® 

In addition to the above, there are the pleasures which 
arise from co-ordination. All animals take a natural pleasure 
m self-motion, however spasmodic and irregular ; but human 
beings teike also an especial pleasure in the ordered measures 
of the dance, m the kindred rhythm-patterns of music and 
poetry, and generally m the mtroduction of unity, meanmg, 
and a pnnciple of order mto the otherwise manifold, meanmg- 
less and chaotic. This mtroduction of order is the character- 
istic work of mind, and we take great pleasure in the 
characteristic functionmg of these synthetic processes, so 
far as they are successful in overcommg obstacles and re- 
ducmg the environment to their own order-patterns, whether 
these are concrete sense-patterns, or the less concrete and 
more formal patterns which appeal to a more generalized 
sense of rh3dJm and order, or the action-patterns which we 
call ethical, or the more formal and general patterns of mathe- 
matics, logic, dialectic, and metaphysics. In all of these, 
pleasure is taken,® al^ough it cannot be denied that, in 
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certain cases, the simpler, more directly instinctive and 
sensuous activities may come into conflict, either with one 
another, or vdth more developed activities such as those 
associated with ethical or intellectual interests. 

(b) Social value-attitudes towards pleasure. — ^At the 
natu^ level, men, women, and children seek pleasure from 
any and every source, mdiscriramately and without much 
consideration of consequences. Perhaps they are not seekmg 
pleasure, as such, but are rather trying to live out their 
hves, to set functionmg their sensory and motor apparatus, 
and, as a consequence of this unieflective activity, of course 
they enjoy the heightened sense of life which accompanies this 
dis^arge of energy along organic chaimels.® But, under the 
influence of social hvmg, certam t5q)es of activity and certain 
types of pleasure become standardized, as obj’ects of com- 
mumty approval. Eating and drinkmg become, to some 
extent, commimity functions. Friendship between in- 
dividuals becomes an institution hedged about by community 
usages. Pugnacity develops mto sport-rivalry or possibly 
into mihtary organization Curiosity becomes, to an in- 
creasiug extent, a matter of community-regulated study 
and research. And as social livmg natui^y assumes that 
the particular social group is a self-legislating unit, so that 
its members must bow to the will of the majority,* and as, 
further, such groups tend to form especially when the occupa- 
tions of the day are over, and nothing remams except social 
enjoyment and pleasure, an interest in social pleasure, as 
such, tends to develop, and some more or less definite theory 
of social hedonism, or a quasi-Epicurean type, naturally 
makes its appearance. Once this theory has definitely 
attracted minds by its persuasiveness, the various activities 
m which individuals and groups express their ideals come 
to be evaluated, by this relatively idle and reflective com- 
mumty, in terms of their potentialities for producing pleasure, 
especially pleasure of this social type. The pleasure taken 
in music, m dancing, in hterature, m painting, m banqueting, 
and in disputation or dialectic, is largely of this social type,“ 
and in fact, if the after-dinner mood is made the judge, it 
is likely that characteristic after-dinner activities will be 
valued as the highest. 

Speaking generally, the attitude of any community 
towards pleasure-pain is to approve all pleasure-pursuits 
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which tend to strengthen the group, whether for peace or 
for war, eind to disapprove all pleasure-pursuits which seem 
hkely to weaken the community in any way. Just which 
pursuits are approved and which disapproved, varies largely 
as the type of group organization vanes. Thus, the pleasures 
approved of in a typical oligarchy are the business man’s 
pleasures, the pleasures associated with working hard, saving 
carefully, accumulating property by methods which fall 
approximately within the law, avoiding unproductive ex- 
penditures, whether personal or communal. The pleasiues 
disapproved of are expensive and unproductive pleasures, 
such as those associated with mere mdulgence of appetites, or 
with sport, or with mihlarjf honour, or with dismterested 
research, whether scientific or philosophic. The natural 
appetites of hunger, thirst, and sex are kept down with an 
iron hand, except where someone else can be found to pay 
the cost, in which case they are mdulged in with a crudity 
and at the same time a thoroughness which are only found 
in the absence of sound education.^* 

So too m a democracy of the Athenian type, the attitude 
towards pleasure-approval is connected with "freedom,” 
i.e. with absence of regulation and control, whether rational 
or otherwise. All pleasures are definitely equated in value, 
and the nothing-too-much rule in interpreted as meaning 
that the proper democratic attitude towards the pursuit of 
happmess is to allow no one pleasure to become the ruhng 
passion for long, but to compel each m turn to give way 
to the next. With a splendid disregard lor inconsistencies, 
the citizen in a democracy pursues happiness via the pleasures 
associated with liquor and revelry, via the pleasures associated 
with an active career as a pohtician, a mihtary officer, a 
commercial magnate, etc., everything by starts, but nothing 
long. No pleasures lose fieir voting power. All are equally 
enfranchised, and disapproval is meted out only to the con- 
sistent, selectively systematic pursuit of activities which 
develop definite character and culminate in something ex- 
clusive, such as trained leadership in pohtics, trained leader- 
ship in warfare, expert leadership m research, etc. In the 
land of the free, nothing kingly is tolerated.^* 

So, again, in a government of the despotic type : pleasure- 
pursuits which tend towards stability, law and order, and 
constitutional government are steadily eliminated, and the 
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more unruly appetites lift up their heads. The pleasures of 
debauchery are most highly approved, and the titillation of 
the emotions in the tragic drama comes a close second. A 
commxmity m the hands of a despot is on the down grade which 
leads, with increasmg velocity, to disintegration and not-being, 
and it is pleasures of the disintegrating type which are approved 
of in such a community.^* 

Each form of social organization thus, out of all pleasure- 
pursuits, standardizes a certain selection and, by means of 
social pressure, sets these before its citizens as the most 
desirable, i.e. as constituting the highest good for these 
citizens. No community sets before its citizens as an ideal, 
i e. as their highest good, the seeking after pleasure, as such. 
For mere pleasure has neither character nor organized struc- 
ture, but is a process. As Plato puts it, it is genesis, not ousta. 
It is wealth, power, freedom, etc., which are regarded as sub- 
stantial goods, and the pleasure-processes associated with 
these take on value-character from the value of the sub- 
stantial goods with which they are associated. At the same 
time It is not, of course, denied that some of these goods may 
well be associated with more pleasure, whether in quantity 
or in quality or in both, than others, and that it might thus 
be possible to find a “ highest ” good which would be associated 
witt the greatest possible quantity and quahty of pleasure. 

(c) Philosophical cnticism of these socialized attitudes. — 
The criticism of pleasure which we find in the Dialogues is 
directed mainly against the pleasures pursued by individuals, 
as such, rather than against the pleasures which they pursue 
as citizens of some definite type of social group, and the 
criticism of groups is directed against the concrete ends which 
these pursue, rather than against the pleasures associated with 
such ends. Nevertheless, as the criticism of the different 
types of social organization is made with the aim of ascertaming 
how the typical oligarch or democrat compares m respect of 
pleasantness of life with the typical philosophic guardian, 
it is possible to make certain deductions which are substan- 
tiated by the evidence provided in the Dialogues. 

In trymg to understand this e'^ence, we come upon a 
certain dififtculty, which arises from an attempt to prove two 
things which are, perhaps, not entirely consistent. It is 
shown (i) that pleasure is not, and cannot be, a good m itself, 
as it is a characteristic process which obtains its meaning and 
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value from the substantial entities with which it is associated ; 
it is not an " idea.” and does not belong to the ideal realm, the 
" true above," but remains attached to the only partially real 
world of change and decay, the Heraclitean flux inherent m 
the sensuous. On the other hand (2), it is not propo^d to 
concede to the sophists that philosophy as depicted in the 
Dialogues is not, m actual fact, a pleasurable kind of pursuit, 
and does not, in fact, compare favourably in respect of pleasure 
with power or sensuahty. Plato mamtams that philosophy 
IS the pleasantest life, and that, judged by the standard of 
pleasantness, the life of his pihilosophic guardian is superior 
to any other kind of life advocated or practised in his time.^^ 
This appears to concede the hedonist position, though giving 
it a new turn and content, and, by this apparent concession, 
seems to throw a shadow of doubt ujxin the (thoroughly 
platonic) contention that pleasure is somehow unreal and 
unimportant. If, on the one hand, we regard the doctrine 
that pleasure is unsubstantial as the fundamental position 
of platonism, then a certain air of unreahty undoubtedly 
surrounds the attempt to demonstrate that the life of the 
philosopher exceeds m pleasure the life of the vtveur or of the 
power-seeker. For it seems paradoxical to assert that the 
philosopher is not concerned with pleasure at all, and mdeed 
m eating, dnnking, and sex-relations is not at all earned away 
by pleasure, but hves a somewhat ascetic hfe, and also to 
mamtain that the vtveur, who does take pleasure m such 
activities and devotes himself deliberately to a life of enjoy- 
ment, does not, after all, get more pleasures out of hfe than the 
ascetic, who takes no especial pleasure m such natural activities 
and rather shuns than pursues them. We should expect 
Plato, in stnet logic, to say . — " The sensualist does, m fact, 
enjoy a succession of individual pleasures, and bis life is, in 
fact, a procession from enjoyment to enjojnnent , but, as there 
is no order or consistency in his way of hvmg, while his hfe 
is undeniably a succession of pleasures which, as psychological 
processes, titillations of his nervous system, are reed enough, 
he is missing something more valuable. On the whole, his 
life, considered as a totahty which should be rational and 
consistent, is a succession of failures to connect and establish 
contact with the things which make of life something truly 
worth while. The philosopher misses, m comparison, a very 
large number of these insignificant neutral titillations , but 
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his life is a success on the whole, and enjo}'s genuine satbiac- 
tion, because it b consbtent and b throughout in touch with 
the deepest reahty. The choice b between (a) a meaningless 
and frivolous exbtence which enjoys a succession of sensuous 
pleasures but misses the deeper reahties ot life, and (b) a 
meaningful and truly valuable existence which co-operates 
with God in doing the real work of the world. But in such a 
choice, the criterion of value cannot possibly be a neural 
reaction such as pleasure, which b a subjective heightening of 
the life-sense which may be present just as much m the vtveur 
as in the philosopher, and is far too superficial and too uni- 
versal to be made a touchstone by which questions of such 
importance can be decided.”** 

It, on the other hand, we regard Plato as thoroughly in 
earnest in demonstratmg that the philosophic life is the 
pleasantest, we should expect hb position, in strict logic, to 
be as follows : — " All hving beings enjoy pleasure, as a height 
ening of their sense of being alive, in proportion as they 
succeed in overconung obstacles and utilizmg external stimu- 
lations as a means of calhng forth a harmonious reaction of 
their own motor proce.<ises so that these emerge tnumpbant 
in their own characteristic activity. There is thus a proportion 
between the degree of harmony and organized character, on 
the one hand, and the degree of pleasure expierienced, on the 
other. To a man of definite character, the pleasure assoebted 
with eatmg, dnnkmg, and the satisfaction of other sensuous 
appetites b slight in comparison with the pleasure assoebted 
with a complex reaction — such as the successful daily per- 
formance of hb characteristic work as farmer, carpenter, or 
student — which calb forth the harmonious co-operation of all 
hb action-tendencies in the direction of leahzmg hb peculiar 
character. To a man of no definite character, the more simple 
appetite-satbfactions seem hke great pleasures, because he 
knows nothmg higher with which to compare them. They 
are genuine enough as far as they go, but they do not go very 
far, because they awaken no well-developed organization of 
action-tendencies in harmonious rebtion to the essential 
nature of the universe, but remain superficial, out of touch 
with what b worth while. From thb standpoint, the most 
pleasurable exbtence will be that of the most highly organized 
character, who reacb in such a way as to call forth all hb 
energies, phs^ical, moral, and intellectual, in harmonious 
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inter-relation and in harmonious relation to the genuine forces 
of the cosmos. But the life ^ich is devoted to this maximal 
realization of potentiality is the life whose principle is the idea 
of good, i.e. is the phil^ldier’s life. The philosopher’s life, 
then, as being the most comprehensively and thoioughly and 
objectively organized, is the pleasantest. To such a man, a 
meal, a drink, or a walk, e.g. is not the feverish snatching after 
a momentary pleasure, coming m between two reachings-out 
after entirely heterogeneous pleasures. His life is not an 
aggregate, but is an organized totality, and each moment in 
it IS not an isolated shoot of pleasure, but pulsates with the 
life of the whole, and is coloured by the hedonic tone of the 
whole. In this way, where the pleasantness of the whole 
enters into each moment, the pleasure which continues to 
tmge the hedonic colouring of each moment is more compre- 
hensive, more smooth-flowing, more consistent than the 
isolated pleasures of the sensualist, which are pleasant indeed, 
but are jerky and disconnected, and are somewhat overcast 
by the shadow of impermanence and insecurity which is always 
found m the absence of order and system. WMe, then, all men 
enjoy pleasures, in proportion as they are successful m their 
various activities, the philosopher, whose activities are organ- 
ized m terms of the ideal principle of extractmg from every phase 
of experience its maximum of consistent meanmg-value, enjoys 
the greatest possible quantity and quality of pleasure. 

(d) Suggested reforms of sociah^d pleasures.— In accord- 
ance with the difference between these two views, two widely 
differing types of reform are suggested by the platonic repre- 
sentatives of philosophic insight. On the one hand, we find 
it roundly asserted that the pleasure-seekmg tendencies which, 
under the name of " the concupiscent element,” constitute the 
largest portion of the human soul, are not amenable to rational 
considerations at all, but naturally and mevitably compete 
with reason for control of the action-systems of the organism, 
and seek to subject the rational and spirited elements to the 
seri’ice of instinct. These irrational tendencies are pro- 
nounced uneducablc, and the only way in which they can be 
handled effectively is to prevent them from tasting pleasure, 
and thus to interfere with their natural growth and keep them 
as weak as possible. They must further be kept in their place 
by force ab extra, and the spirited element is here enlisted in 
the service of reason, in order to see that the pleasure-seeking 
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tendencies are kept in due subordination. It is, m fact, along 
these lines that reform is suggested. The jrfiilosopher despises 
the unruly mob of pleasure-seeking tendencies connected with 
hunger, thirst, sex, self-adornment, etc., and severs himself, 
as much as possible, from these instinctive activities which 
are the great concernment of most men and make up some 
three-fourths of embodied human existence. Withdrawing 
himself from the world and the flesh to the shelter of his college 
walls, he preserves his purity from contamination and devotes 
himself to the sohtary contemplation of ultimate truths m 
the ideal realm. Approval of this other-worldly attitude 
occurs in a great variety of contexts, and is thus to be regarded 
as characteristically platonic. 

On the other hand, many passages indicate directly 
enough that the pleasure-seeking tendencies can, at least to 
some extent, be trained and educated so as to recognize and 
accept the ascendency of reason, not as a merely external 
force, but as akm to somethmg withm their own nature. In 
the first place, the spasmodic tendencies towards self-expres.sion 
in any and every kind of motion can, m human bemgs, be 
brought under the direction and control of rhythm and har- 
mony, so that we take pleasure in dancing and m the measures 
of the dance combmed with song. But any kind of rhythm is 
already an example of order and law, and, further, certam 
types of rhythm are, in the nature of things, appropriate to 
the expression of certain t)T)es of character. It is a peculianty 
of human nature that we take pleasure m whatever rhythmic 
forms are habitual for us, and it is therefore a simple matter 
of censorship acting in concert with experts, to see that the 
more effeminate and less desirable types are suppressed, and 
that the rhythmic forms used m education, in ceremonial and 
processional dances, are all representative of the more desirable 
types of character. In this way our pleasure-pain sense 
giadually takes on a kind of harmoniousness and measured- 
ness, and acquires the natural rhythms of a well-regulated life. 
Words, melodies, and dance-rhythms all exemplifying the 
appoved cbaracter-t 3 q)es, we insensibly take up into our 
characters, (a), in the dances approved for paceful occasions, 
the virtues of temprance and holiness, and (b), in the dances 
approved for warlike occasions, the virtues of courage and 
discipline inseparable from military morale. When we further 
remember how the choric dance links together all members 
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of the community, we reahze how the sense of commimity, 
which is the basis of the virtue of justice, develops, and, when 
we further remember the meaning-element embodied in the 
words of the approved songs, we can understand how it is that 
Plato can regard this training in music and gymnastic as 
leadmg naturally towards an appreciation of the beauty of 
reason itself, and so preparing us for the acquisition of the 
virtue of wisdom.*® 

In the second place, it is definitely stated that the desires 
which together constitute the concupiscent element of the soul 
vary in the degree to which they can be enlightened. Some 
of them, at any rate, are of a worthier nature, and can not 
only themselves listen to the voice of reason, but can also, 
somewhat like the spuited element as a whole, exercise a 
measure of control over the less worthy desires, so that these 
grow weaker, or even cease altogether from troubling. Fm- 
ally, it is also clearly stated that the concupiscent element, 
taken as a whole, can be so educated as to come to an agree- 
ment with the rational element, namely that the rational 
element should rule over the whole organism, and that the 
concupiscent element should refrain from opposmg such duly 
constituted authority : m which case the concupiscent ele- 
ment, no less than the rational element, partakes of the lurtue 
of temperance.** From this evidence, then, it is plain that 
the physical instmcts are not always a drag upon the phil- 
osojdier, but can, to some extent, be so trained as to enter 
into the philosophic life itself. From this standpoint, it is 
suggested that the pleasures associated with eatmg, drmkmg, 
sex, etc., should not be abandoned as uneducable expressions 
of the wild-beast element in man, but should be re-formed by 
the philosopher re-entenng the cave and so trammg himself as 
well as his fellow-citizens that they all approximate to the 
perfection of body as well as of soul. This means that eating, 
drmkmg, etc., should and can become community, rather than 
merely individual, functions, and should illustrate the spirit 
of service rather than of mdividualistic pleasure-seeking, and 
the spirit of enlightenment rather than the soul-darkenmg 
lusts of the flesh. One eats and drmks so that the bodily 
harmony will subserve the symphony of the soul, as the good 
citizen eats so as to preserve that health of body which is a 
stne qua non for the rest of the higher life.** It has been 
pointed out that, accordmg to the Phtlebus, only the pleasures 
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of aesthetical joy in pure colours, forms, odours, tones, and the 
joy in knowle^e, which all rest on pure relations, on measure 
and law, with the pleasure peculiar to this, and do not sway 
up and down between too-much and too-httle, like the other 
pleasures — only such pure pleasures can enter into the good 
life, which is based upon law and order. But it is of course 
to be understood that, as stated m other Dialogues, all the 
*' necessary ” appetites with their attendant pleasures enter 
directly mto the philosopher’s life.*® It is really the spint of 
sensualism to which the Platomst is opposed. He does not, 
in the end, advocate extreme asceticism or cynicism. The 
reform suggested is thus a reform of the spint, substitutmg 
the philosophic spirit for the materialistic and senSuahstic 
attitude towards the various activities m which the body has 
a share. 

(2) Wealth. — That money and material possessions may 
be utilized so as to assist in hving the ideal life, is adnutted 
by everyone, and, when so utilized under the guidance of 
v^om or philosophic insight, obviously constitute a “ good." 
But the materialistic impulses incident to humanity (pleonexta) 
tend to omit this reference to wisdom or insight, and to regard 
possessions as somehow good in themselves ; and that matenal 
possessions constitute the chief or highest of goods is the central 
portion of the busmess man’s creed. Such believers rest their 
case partly upon the psychological disposition of acquisitive- 
ness, which IS not only strong in humanity when taken by 
itself, but also, by its connection with the sensuous desires, 
becomes representative of what, in the majority of men, is the 
largest portion of the soul.*® Thus, it is perfectly in accord- 
ance with normal tendencies for a man to acquire considerable 
possessions, and to spend his money largely in building a 
magnificent home, and obtammg for his women-folk all the 
luxuries which money can purchase, tummg his home into a 
veritable nest where he can lay up treasures upon earth and 
can entertain his fnends lavishly with all that can dehght eye, 
ear, palate, or touch, hving, as nearly as possible, what he 
imagines to be the Ihe of the great king. In sketching the 
outlines of this milhonaire’s paradise, Plato emphasizes some- 
times the thrift, and at other times the luxury. But that the 
ideal of great possessions has an immense fasemation for 
humanity, and that the typical business man of ancient Greece 
fed his soul with images of wealth and luxury, with the hope 
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of being, one day. a kmd of sultan, is brought out very clearly 
in the Dialogues. In such day-dreaming, a veritable 
idealism is involved, but it is an idealism which attributes 
altogether magical powers to cold cash and real estate, and 
Plato is concerned to show that the aspirations of hiunanity 
cannot be finally satisfied with this simple, though concrete, 
content of the life which is seeking to attain the highest 
conceivable good. 

For platonism, material possessions only acquire value 
in relation to human purposes, and the only direct function 
of cash is m connection with the mechanism of economic living, 
namely, m order to facilitate the exchange of the products of 
labour. It is the development of the soul which is the really 
valuable human activity, and it is only so far as possessions, 
by providing a sufficient basis for spiritual activity, including 
e.g, an education which will reveal the moral limitations 
inherent m the thirst after great possessions, can assist in the 
development of the soul, that they acquire any sort of positive 
value. Even so, the value which they acquire is purely 
secondary, valuable as an instrument, not valuable in itself. 
In fact, Plato likes to say that, as the chief function of posses- 
sions is to minister to ^e needs of the body, and the chief 
function of the body is to minister to the needs of the spirit, 
namely, to enable the spirit to contemplate the ideal realm, 
spiritual needs come first in value, bodily needs second, and the 
claims of wealth to be regarded as an object of reasonable 
human endeavour come third.*® The exact figures (first, 
second, third) are, of course, insignificant, as the entities com- 
pared are not quantities and are not even in pari materia, but 
the figures are used here, as in the mathematical formulation 
of the happiness-relation of the tyrant as compared with the 
philosopher, simply in order to illustrate m a graphic way the 
great value-distance between the ideals compared. For 
platonism, possessions have no value per se, and could not 
possibly be a highest good. But when wisely acquired and 
used, they enter into the mechanical side of social organization, 
and thus partake of the value of social organization ; much 
as a card-indexmg system has no value in itsell, but, by 
facilitating certain mechanical processes, may even enter, to a 
certain extent, into the investigation of scientific or philo- 
sophical truth, and may thus share in the value which attaches 
to such investigations, though never attaining to a very high 
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level of value. It is thus the substition of the pbilosopdik, in 
place of the materialistic, spirit which lends to wealth and 
materialistic possessions whatever value they can legitimately 
claim. 

(3) Health. — Our third candidate for the position of 
high^t good IS health or bodily well-being. The many, the 
physician, and the patient undoubtedly regard health as the 
highest good and as supreme among life's values, their con- 
clusion being based lai^ly upon a contrast with disease.** 
If the body is seriously diseased, all the good things of life 
are out of the question. The patient may not eat or drink 
what he likes and v^en he likes, but must, in all such matters, 
give up the natural right of self-determination, and must act 
m accordance with the orders of his physician.*® Nauseatmg 
draughts and a regimen of exercise and rest which may at 
first completely upset his system, not to mention the more 
painful measures of cautery and amputation, are among the 
regular prescriptions to which he must be prepared to submit 
himself.** He cannot taste properly. Perhaps he sees and 
hears things which his healthier friends assure him are not 
there to be seen and heard. And not only his senses 
may be disordered.** Sometimes he cannot think, cannot 
use his mmd at all. As to really devoting himself to philo- 
sophical contemplation, the simplest sick headache interferes 
with that ; and a man who is really an invahd can devote 
himself to nothing but vahtudinarianism, the unceasing pursuit 
of a well-being to which he may never attam.*® Useless to 
himself and to the communit}', with no part or lot in the ideal 
world of true existence, such a man might just as well not 
be alive, and it is perfectly in accordance with Hellenic feeling, 
when Plato suggests that weakly infants should be put quietly 
out of the way, and views death, even for adults, if they are 
chronically mcapacitated for definite work, with indifference 
or even approval. When the physical basis of life is upset, it is 
patent that the good life is out of the question, and the repre- 
sentatives of philosophical insight are at one with the many, 
the physician, and the patient in admitting that bodily well- 
being is at least a conditio sine qua non of the ideal life.®* 

But here the agreement ends. For ancient medical 
theory, health results from the due proportion of the four 
bodily elements, earth, water, fire, and air, while disease 
results from upsetting this proportion. Eating too much adds 
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too much “ earth ” to the compound ; drinking too much adds 
too much “ water ” and tends to put out the “ fire," etc.** 
To restore a man from sickness to health, all that is needed 
is to re-establish the proportion , hence the medical prescrip- 
tion of emetics and cathartics, or the knife and the hot u-on. 
This simple theory of the physician’s function is criticized by 
the philosopher. He admits that health depends upon 
maintaining a certain proportion between the four elements m 
the human organism ; but, as he understands it, this propor- 
tion is the effect of the ideal prmciple of the " mean,” a princi- 
ple which, unless interfered with ab extra, tends to mamtain 
itself against minor disturbances from without or from within. 
The physician has correctly noted that excesses constitute a 
major disturbance, which throws the organism off its balance 
for the tune being ; but he has failed to note that the medicmes 
which he prescribes themselves constitute precisely such major 
disturbances. WTiile not denymg that these prescriptions are 
sometimes successful in attaining their immediate object, the 
platonist feels that the method is wrong in principle, and that 
the resultmg shock is so dangerous to the organism as a whole 
that such medicines should be used only in extreme cases *• 
According to the more thorough-gomg theory which 
Platonism advocates, the organism has a kmd of balance- 
wheel, a " governor ” which regulates its various motions for 
the best. Any disturbance, even an ordmary sensory stunu- 
lation, interferes with the smooth running of this balance- 
wheel to some extent A radical change of diet, or the medi- 
cines prescribed by the physician , constitute serious disturb- 
ances of this prmciple of self-motion. If such disturbances 
are contmued, the balance-wheel can learn to adapt itself 
and so regain its equUibrium at the new level, but every such 
change constitutes a strain upon its powers.*® The mechanism 
by which this balance-wheel or governor regulates the move- 
ments of the body for the best is by the best kind of move- 
ment, VIZ., circular self-movement. It " regulates ” dis- 
turbing motions by a more or less gentle, shakmg movement, 
which upsets and dissolves the disturbing motion, reducing 
it eventually to its own (circular) type of motion, and finding 
for it a place of its own in the organism as a whole. This is 
done by gymnastic exercise and regular hygiene. Such mild 
exercise as we indulge in in dancing, field sports, and mihtary 
" settmg up ” exercises, is self-directed motion, and, if not 
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carried to excess, strengthens the control of the central self- 
movement principle of the " mean,” and assists e.g. the pro- 
cesses connected with digestion. It differs from the physi- 
cian’s " pill ” in that it represents the self-directed movement 
of the organism as a whole, while the pill or potion represents 
an external stimulation of a single portion of the organism, 
which tends to upset the balance of the whole by only " exer- 
cising ” a part.** 

The position taken by platonism, then, is that the 
organism should be moved and directed always as a whole, 
from within if possible, but at any rate always as a whole. 
Consider, e.g. the case where the organism is so upset that the 
regulating principle of self-motion is definitely thrown off 
its balance, as in the case of a young baby upset by the " stream 
of nutrition,” or of a middle-aged academician so wrapped up 
in mathematical pursuits as to hve a sedentary and dyspeptic 
existence. In such cases, drugs are dangerous The control- 
ling principle can only stand a certain number of shocks, and 
a variety of strong stimulations may result m chronic lU-health 
or even death. In such cases the Platonist advises external 
exercise, but exercise of the whole body For the baby, he 
advises the rocking motions with which, from time imme- 
morial, nurses have soothed their cries and httle upsets." 
For the dyspeptic academician, he advises the equivalent 
motion, so far as consistent with academic dignity, viz., an 
ocean Voyage, in which the ** surging ” motion of the Greek 
sailing vessel will see that the academician is moved as a whole 
and leaves his mathematics alone for a time, or land-travel 
in a Greek carriage along a Greek road, which is of almost equal 
potenc}' in shaking the organism as a whole and assisting it m 
getting rid of whatever is troubhng it.*^ No one-sided 
functioning is permitted. The organism as a whole, including 
mind as well as body, is to be exercised, the exercise being 
preferably directed from within, and then health, the condition 
in which the internal principle of self-movement exercises full 
control over the whole body, will result. 

One further point. For the philosopher, the matter 
does not stop here. Human beings are not isolated organisms, 
but are always parts of wider wholes, social, ph)reical, and 
metaphysical. Consequently, in the model city, the games 
and exercises are not purely individual concerns, but are com- 
munity affairs, like the eating, drinking, studying, and all that 
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man does. Babies are taken for daily walks by their nurses — 
to some appropriate temple, whidi will be sufficiently remote. 
Commanity playgrounds, under the control of regularly 
appointed playground matrons, are established for the younger 
children.** The older boys and girls receive regular training 
until they are proficient m riding, archery, dancing, etc., and 
can take part in religious processions and ceremonial dances, 
as well as m the military marches and dances in full armour, 
etc.** Older persons, in danger, perhaps, of becommg one- 
sidedly mtellectualistic, not only take part in ceremonial 
observances — there are three hundred and sbrty-fonr regular 
public processions each year in the model city — ^but learn to 
copy, if they are wise, the regularity of the central self-motive 
pnnciple so conspicuous in the case of the heavenly bodies 
and, as the platonic physicist beheves, in the universe as a 
whole Some understanding of the great principle of curcular 
central self-movement, which regulates the body as a whole 
for the best, i e. is a bodily analogon of the idea of good, is the 
metaphysical basis for the value which the Platonist attaches 
to health ** Like the stars m their courses, and like the whole 
universe in its self-dnected revolutions, the human organism 
must be controlled as a whole by the divine pnnciple of self- 
directed circular movement located m the bram. This princi- 
ple, if It is to direct its organism to perfect healthmess, will 
avoid, as far as possible, all external and accidental shocks, 
such as come from bnght lights, loud noises, blows, and sudden 
falls, or from the knife, hot iron, and pharmaceutical mon- 
strosities of the general practitioner. On the positive side, 
it will attend especially to what ensures its well-being, viz., the 
mtemal contemplation of the ideal realm. In this daily 
exercise it finds its true food, and is spiritually strengthened 
and made glad. *® The spiritual growth thus ensured is accom- 
panied by apphcations of the ideal principle of the good to all 
problems which arise, of which the proper care of the body is 
one. But from the standpoint thus reached, while bodily 
health is important, it now appears to be only one of the 
philosopher’s interests, and has become merged in something 
higher and more comjxehensive. 

In dealing with citizens who have not yet attained to this 
level of insight, the philosopher appeals to something less 
recondite than celesti^ harmonics and idealistic metaphysics. 
Everyone knows that ill-health results frequently from intern- 
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perance. If, then, temperance is not only a necessary con- 
dition, but also an obvious part of the causes which effectively 
produce healthiness, temperance must be a higher sort of 
thing , something superior to health m value.** Everyone 
knows, too, that excessively robust healthmess sometimes 
induces selfishness, thoughtless disregard for the sensibihties 
and needs of others, and also makes for carelessness about 
strict temperance.*^ Resting on this common knowledge, 
then, the j^ilosopher establishes by law a value-scale in which 
health is ranked with the “ goods of the body ” and is placed 
definitely below such goods as e g. temperance or self-control. 
He further teaches that the chief function of bodily well-bemg 
is to subserve the symphony of the soul. That is to say, 
when healthmess is ^aJly attained, it is not to be regarded 
as a final good, as something ultimate in the field of value, 
but rather as a new base from which to make a renewed step 
forwards towards solvmg the moral problem of livmg an ideal 
life.*® Its value for the Platonist seems, at times, almost 
negative, as though healthiness merely keeps the body from 
obtrudmg its needs upon the mmd and thus hindenng the pure 
contemplation which is the real concernment of man.*® As 
a rule, however, well-bemg of body forms a sufficiently recog- 
nized element in the ideal life. The student of the ideal always 
keeps his body m perfect training, and several years of his 
education are largely given over to physical culture of one 
sort or another. As healthiness results from an orderly style 
of hvmg, the philosophic student, whose hvmg is a pattern 
of orderliness, always enjoys excellent health, and always 
regards it as a good. To such a student it ts a good.®* But, 
while admitting metaphorically that spiritual healthiness and 
spiritual well-bemg constitute an element of supreme value, 
the Platonist never regards a merely bodily well-bemg — if. 
indeed, such a thmg is possible without spiritual well-bemg — 
as a highest good. Such a belief, though often voiced in the 
Hellenic world, he regards as an error due either to pathological 
causes or to ignorance arising out of neglected education. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POWER 

T O the Plato-student, the concept of “ power ” presents 
many difficulties. Sometimes it is spoken of as a 
good to its possessor, and even as the highest good. 
Once It is used, tentatively but with a certam serious- 
ness, as a definition of existence. At other tunes it is regarded 
as morally valueless, or even as positively dangerous to the 
development of character. Who does not at once recall the 
treatment of the Napoleonic ideal exemplified m Arcbelaus, 
Ardiaeus, and the great kmg of Persia, not to mention the 
demonstration that the power-seekmg soul " does least of all 
what it wills,” but cowers behmd locked doors, alone with its 
msatiable desires, friendless and hopeless, trusting mistrust- 
fully m its bodyguard of faithless foreign huulmgs ? And yet, 
while many passages mdicate philosophic shrmkmg from any 
exercise of power, ^ it is undoubtedly Plato's earnest faith 
that salvation for mankind is to be sought only by concen- 
tratmg all such power m the hands of philosophers, whether 
we consider the " golden ” class of the ideal republic or the 
" nocturnal council ” of the model city. The magistrates in 
both communities are certamly philosophers, and are certainly 
intended to exercise power of every sort, includmg the power 
of life and death, in a decisive manner.* 

The object of the present chapter is to examme aU 
Platonic statements about power, with a view to makmg 
perfectly clear, m the first place, its essential nature, and, m 
the second, why it is sometimes regarded as the highest good. 
The passages in which the Dialogues refer to the subject of 
power fall naturally and of themselves into the following 
groups : — 

(i) passages which treat of power in general ; 

(2) passages which treat of mechanical power ; 

(3) passages which treat of psychological power ; 

(4) passages which treat of political power ; 
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(5) passages which treat of moral power ; 

(6) passages which treat of intellectual power ; 

(7) passages which investigate the ultimate source of 
power; and 

(8) passages which treat of the realizabihty of power. 

In our investigation, we shall follow this natural grouping. 

(1) In general, power is regarded as identical with energy, 
the force or potentiality evidenced m the demonstrable 
changes and alterations of internal constitution, of external 
shape, or of direction and speed of motion, whether of parts 
or of wholes. Two correlative species are recognized, (a) 
active power, as when A produces changes m B, C, and D, and 
(b) passive power, as when B, C, and D undergo alterations on 
coming into effective contact or community with A It is 
changes in the phenomenal world which most obviously pro- 
vide evidence of energy, force, or power, and it is causal energy 
which furnishes the Dialogues with their most natural 
illustrations, although the Platonist by no means confines 
himself to the physical, non-moral world.® 

(2) Mechanic^ power. In order to understand the 
Platonic position in regard to the phenomenal world, we shall 
follow Plato’s advice and shall approach the details of the 
phenomenal world only after grasping the general outhnes of 
his position.® The central distmction is between “ bemg ” 
and “ becoming.” “ Being ” is essentially the realm of the 
ideal patterns, which are products of the principle of " the 
limit ” apphed to the otherwise " unlimited ” or Infinite. Thus 
applied, the prmciple of " the limit ” concentrates the maximal 
meaning-values of whatever “ infinite ” is concerned in a 
unified form or " idea,” which the mmd can grasp because it 
is constructed in accordance with a principle which is the 
principle of mmd itself.® 

Let us consider a given infinite : e g. mathematical ex- 
tension of two or three dimensions. If the mind is to under- 
stand this at all, its meanmg-values must be concentrated in 
some unified way which the mind can grasp. Let us take two- 
dimensional space first. Our problem is, to find some mtel- 
ligible prmciple for concentratmg, in a regular, unified way, 
the meaning-values of two-dimensional space These meaning- 
values are concentrated by constructing unified or closed plane 
figures, and they are concentrated in a way which the mmd 
can understand, if the closed plane figures are of strictly 
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regular form, e.g. enclosed by straight lines m accordance with 
a definite principle, as triangle, square, rhombus, etc. The 
simplest conceivable regular rectihnear closed figure is the 
triangle, and this may accordingly be regarded as the ultimate 
unit out of which all regular surface-figures admitted by 
Plato, whether as simple planes or as the terminations of three- 
dimensional sohds, can be constructed.* The principle of 
triangularity, then, i.e. the rule in accordance with which 
all regular rectihnear closed figures, whether as planes or as 
the surface-temunations of regular sohds, can be constructed 
m a way which the mind can understand, is the ideal pattern 
which most adequately represents the apphcation of " the 
limit ” to mathematical extension in two or three dimensions. 
Let us take a second example. If we assume motion (m such 
an extension) as = a given mfinite, we shall find that the 
prmciple of circularity, in virtue of the closed cu-cumference, 
concentrates the meanmg-values of motion, while the unity 
of the figure, and the regular equidistance of the circumference 
from Its central point, satisfy the condition of intelhgibihty. 
The prmciple of circularity, then, is the ideal pattern which 
represents adequately the apphcation of the unifymg prmciple 
of “ the limit ” to motion, considered as otherwise infinite or 
unlimited.^ 

If, now, we wish to construct a pure theoretical physics, 
as a science of mathematical bodies movmg m a three-dimen- 
sional extension, it is plam that it is with the ideal patterns 
of triangularity and circulanty that we shall approach our 
problem. The " bodies ” recognized as ultimate m such a 
science will be the regular mathematical sohds whose surfaces 
are built up out of rectangular triangles m a regular way ; 
VIZ., tetrahedrons, octahedrons, eikosahedrons, and cubes. 
The " motion ” recognized will be circular motion, possibly 
modified to a calculable extent by considerations of size, shape, 
and spatial arrangement of the sohds whose mtelhgible motions 
are bemg thought out in such a science. The solids will be 
thought of as completely enclosed and compressed within a 
spherical space revolvmg upon its axis with perfect circular 
motion,® and will consequently cohere in such a way that all 
will partake of this general revolution. But the influence of 
the circulanty-prmciple will not be confined to the outer 
surface of the sphere, so as to penetrate withm only m virtue 
of the compression and consequent cohesion of the sohds. 
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Wherever possible, cireular motion will take hold upon groups 
of solids, converting them into coherent spherical masses 
revolving upon their own axes, while of course each such 
revolving mass will continue to be carried m its particular 
orbit, with some definite and perfectly intelligible relation to 
the central axis of the whole sjdiere.* 

If we wish to proceed yet further with our construction of 
pure theoretical physics, we can deduce subordmate laws of 
change by considenng the application of the compression to 
our solids. If we remove the assumption of an all-com- 
piehending circular motion, and think of the sohds as occu- 
pymg a space which is strictly infinite and with no compelling 
pnnciple of coherence (as on the hypothesis of Democritus), 
the emergence of organized worlds would obviously be a matter 
of pure chance. But if we assume a principle which sweeps 
all the solids into a single compressed spherical space and 
thus compels coherence, “ we can see that such compression, 
apphed to a loosely organized aggregate of sohds differmg m 
size, shape, and internal coherence, will bnng about certam 
changes. 

For example, the smaller sohds, such as tetrahedrons, 
will at first fit into the mterstices between the larger sohds. 
But, as the compression mcreases, either (a) the smaller bodies 
will be squeezed out, until ultimately all the cubes constitute 
a spheri^ mass m the centre, surrounded by a spherical 
envelope of eikosahedrons, which m turn will be enclosed by 
a spherical ring of octahedrons surrounded by a final ring of 
tetrahedrons or (b) the smaller sohds will be unable to 
escape, and the larger compounds may then be broken up. 
The solid which has the fewest surfaces and sharpest angles 
(the tetrahedron) will exhibit the greatest resistance under 
pressure, while a sohd such as the eikosahedron, some of whose 
angles are very obtuse, will rather easily be spht up into more 
elementary forms. (At the same time, a large mass will some- 
times compress a few of the smaller elements into its own 
shape.) The final effect of such a gnndmg process is to resolve 
all the solids concerned, mcluding eventually even the tetra- 
hedrons, mto de-triangled, shapeless space, until, as the pres- 
sure relaxes, the triangular principle of crystalhzation agam 
succeeds in compoundmg regular solids.^* The continuous 
interplay of these two tendencies (a and b), which both arise 
from the same pnnciple of a compressing cucolar motion, 
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necessarily occasions continuous alteration in the shape, size, 
and spati^ inter-relations of the various sohds concerned. 

^yond working out the mathematical inter-relations of 
typical sohds brought together by circular motion, and 
calculating the varieties of motion m a universe constituted 
by sohds of the t3^s defined, a stnctly theoretical physics 
cannot go, and all knowledge derived from such deductions 
is, of course, purely formal. It starts with " ideas, ” continues 
through " ideas,” and m '* ideas ” it ends. All that the mind 
really apprehends m such a science is the ideal principles of 
triangulanty and circularity, i e. the unifymg pnnciple of the 
idea as such, m its apphcations to intelhgible space and 
intelligible motion. Whether there is empirically such an 
entity as " space ” containmg empirical " bodies ” which 
actually " revolve,” " coUide,” and “ combine,” remains to be 
discovered by other methods.** 

Let us now consider the world of “ becommg.” It is 
difficult to speak mtelhgibly of a world of pure becommg, from 
which the unifymg pnnciple of mmd is ex hypothest excluded 
For to read meanmgs mto a situation defined as meanmgless, 
is to fall mto contradiction. Apart from the unifymg principle, 
the control of universal law disappears, the world falls asunder 
into a lawless, boundless, shapeless, and structureless chaos, 
and the only meanmg we can attach to " pure becommg ” is 
irregular, confused, unco-ordmatcd, fluctuatmg processes of 
an a-logical 15^)6. More positively, pure becommg is pictured 
as a spatial receptacle which is capable of taking on sensuous 
characteristics, becoming here watery, there fiery, here airy, 
there earthy : either separately or in combmations, so that 
the substratum becomes smoky, steamy, or muddy. Such 
characteristics, m the absence of form and number, are irregular 
and impermanent, and present only faint traces of the sense- 
perceivable “four elements” of Empedoclean science, viz., 
water, fire, air, and earth.** Of these famt traces it is hardly 
possible to say anything definite without falling into contra- 
dictions, but of the substratum or universal receptacle which 
admits indifferently of any sensuous quahties, it is possible 
to say more. This unchanging frame in which “ the sense- 
perceivable ” appears and fluctuates is a three-dimensional 
space which is viewed as a physical " image ” of mathematical 
tridimensional extension.** This image or copy partly 
resembles its archet5q)e or origmal, and partly differs from it. 
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Its intelligible meaning- values are substantially the same as the 
meaning-values of mathematical extension. This means that 
ph3rsical space-values can be expressed in terms of tetra- 
hedrons, octahedrons, etc., and physical motion-values can be 
expressed in terms of the principle of circularity. But 
physical space is not merely intelligible ; it contains also sense- 
perceivable values, an ea^y, watery, fiery, or airy quahty 
which can be appreciated by our sensuous nature but can 
perhaps never be reduced without remainder to completely 
intelligible pnnciples.^* Space (the “receptacle”) thus 
furnishes an mtermediary, m xurtue of which the imifsnng 
intelligence is enabled to introduce its principles of triangular 
crystallization and circular motion mto what would otherwise 
remain chaotic, and is enabled to build up a physical cosmos, 
spherical and moving on its axis, and its sensuous character- 
istics related somehow to the si^ace-terminations of unified 
phj'sical masses approximatmg to the regular sohds of pure 
theory. This sense-perceivable image of the mtelligible cosmos 
is apprehended by the mmd as a texture of approximately 
regul^ solids interactmg m virtue of an all-comprehending 
circular motion, but has the additional feature of sense- 
perceivabihty — appreciated as a part of life, but never quite 
grasped by the pure intellect — ^and the slightly disturbing 
diflBculty arismg from the fact that an “ image ” never ex- 
hibits an entirely pure case of the mtelhgible laws, but falls 
short, to a not precisely calculable extent, of otn mtellectual 
expectations.^^ 

In spite of this gap between the mtelligible archetype and 
its sensuous copy — ^which means that any given physical 
change illustrates the conclusions of theoretical science only 
in proportion as the empirical " elements ” concerned exactly 
embody the ideal principle of the tetrahedron, octahedron, 
etc. — the development of empirical science indicates plainly 
enough that the general assumption of an underlying identity 
of the spatial conclusions of theoretical physics and the 
observed spatial behaviour of sensuous phenomena is justi- 
f)ung Itself. Let us consider a few examples. Theoretical 
physics discovers that three out of the four regular solids are 
constructed by a principle of organization which terminates 
always in surfaces compounded of triangles of one and the same 
type-form (rectangular isosceles). It deduces that these 
solids, having the same base-form, are relatively interchange- 
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able ; that, under specific pressures, an octahedron or an 
eikosahedron can be reduced to tetrahedronal form ; or that a 
niunber of tetrahedrons can be converted into octahedrons or 
eikosahedrons ; and, further, theoretical physics establishes 
exact mathematical ratios between these three forms. So 
much for pure theory. Sensuous experience shows us ‘ ' water ’ ’ 
bemg converted into “ air ” by the action of “ fire ” in fairly 
definite proportions which approximate to the calculated pro- 
portions in which theoretical eikosahedrons become converted 
mto octahedrons by the action of tetrahedrons.^* Here is 
at least a striking analogy. Agam, pure theory calculates 
that, m exact proportion as tetrahedrons and octahedrons are 
squeezed out of the interstices between eikosahedrons, the 
eikosahedrons fit together and become uniform, compressed 
into a closely packed sohd mass Sensuous expenence shows 
us "water,” m exact proportion as warmth ("fire”) and 
" air ” are ehminated from it, similarly becommg uniform and 
packed together mto a closely compressed solid mass, namely, 
“ ice ”” Here is another stnkmg analogy. Agam, the 
tetrahedron is theoretically the smallest, sharpest (most acute- 
angled), and accordmgly most mobile of the mathematical 
sohds, while sensuous experience shows us " fire ” as the most 
" penetratmg,” most " cutting,” and most " rapid ” of the 
recognized empirical elements. The smallest particles, there- 
fore, of which the " fire,” “ air,” " water,” and " earth ” of 
Empedoclean science are compounded, are reasonably enough 
regarded by the Platonist as sensuous images of the tetrahe- 
dron, octahedron, eikosahedron, and cube, respectively, of 
pure theoretical physics ” 

It would be possible to continue mdefinitely m this 
direction, and to draw innumerable parallels between the con- 
clusions of strictly theoretical science and the observed 
alterations in the realm of sense-phenomena In this way we 
could construct an applied physical science, as a s}retem of 
deductions grounded in the essential nature of reason and at 
the same time applying to the empirical world of sensuous 
experience, deductions both transcendentally and empirically 
re^. Thus grounded, such apphed science would be deeper 
than the mere empiricism of the star-gazing amateur, and 
might furnish an occupation worthy of the philosopher 
himself. But such an occupation, though highly mtellectual, 
IS regarded by Plato as secondary, as learned tnflmg suitable 
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for one’s leisure hours only. For there is always something 
fanciful about such parallel illustrations from the empirical 
world. Sensuous experience is too uncertam, too fluctuatmg 
and impermanent, to satisfy the requirements of the idea, and 
inductive observation is accordmgly too infirm as a prop upon 
which to rest when we seek to explore the field of knowledge 
and discover new laws. Genume discoveries are made 
by the " pure ” scientist alone, and the method of pure 
theoretical science is, not observation, but deduction.*^ The 
true astronomer ceases to feast his eye upon the starri' heavens 
above, and studies the rational law withm, solving problems 
concerning " pure ” motion m mathematical extension, with 
the aid of circles and tangents.** The true student of har- 
monics withdraws from the ingenious instruments for mcreas- 
ing or lessenmg the tensions of vibrating strings, with whose 
aid empirical practitioners dispute about audible differential- 
tones, and deTOtes himself to the mathematical solution of 
problems in purely theoretical harmonics, with relative 
mdifierence to the empincal audibility or inaudabihty of the 
pure tones and ideally perfect scales about which he reasons.*® 
What is reaUy understood m any such apphed science is thus 
the mathematical or formal element, the principle of triangu- 
larity or circularity, with whose aid mmd is deahng with 
direct constructions of its own principle of unification.** 

So much for Platonic physics, pure and apphed, in 
general outhne. We should now be m a position to understand 
what "mechanical power" means m such a system. The 
ph3rsical universe is regarded as a vast machme constructed 
by circular motion brmging together elementary sohds of 
definite mathematical t5q)es, and “ mechanical power ” refers 
to the changes of shape, size, relative position, and motion, of 
such elements m such a machine. The motive power is trans- 
mitted from one sohd to another in accordance with mathe- 
matically ascertainable and formulatable laws , but, while 
" mechanical ” qua withm a “ machme "-like universe, the 
circularity and triangularity, in terms of which all details of 
such power-transmissions are understood, are not themselves 
mechanical, but mental, and originate from the unifymg 
principle of mmd. For the Platonist, then, the ultimate 
source of mechanical power, and the ultimate pnnciple used 
m its explanation, is not (as with Democntus) “ bhnd ” 
mechanism, but mind.*® 
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(3) Psychological power. The nature and development 
of mind have been treated fully elsewhere.*” In the present 
place, therefore, it is necessary only to re-state briefly those 
portions of the Platonic psychology which bear directly upon 
the question of power. 

The organism of a conscious being is, for Plato, a phjreical 
instrument constructed, hke all physical instruments, out of 
elementary physical sohds. Unlike most physical objects, 
however, it is peculiarly adapted to serve as an instrument 
for the realization of the potentiahties of life and mind. 
Essentially a bram, growmg out mto a spinal cord which in 
turn grows out into all parts of the body which, hke the brain 
and cord, are enclosed m bony tissue and are protected from 
direct contact with the outer world by further outgrowths of 
somatic tissue, skm, and hair, the human body is constructed 
entirely out of modified cerebro-spmal organisms. These have 
a firmly knit structure, compounded out of especially smooth 
sohds of the four regular types, and are controlled by a circular 
motion, m the sfAiere-shaped bram, which is precisely analo- 
gous to the circular motion of the spherical planets, and to the 
all-comprehendmg cucular motion of the sphencal universe. 
Circularity being the ideal prmciple which mmd applies to the 
control of motion, we should expect the motions within the 
empirical brain and its extensions, so far as these obey the 
voice of reason, to approximate to this ideal prmciple. The 
empirical function of this circular brain-motion is, to control 
the various movements withm the body and eventually to 
control the movements of the extremities of the body, which 
are m direct mteraction with outside forces. The circular 
cerebrations thus act as a sort of gyroscope or steadymg 
governor m the mechanism of the bodily movements, and 
control the subordmate functions of nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction.*’ And further: movements, whether origin- 
atmg withm or without the body, which succeed m penetrating 
to the cucular cerebrations, gives rise, not only to controlled 
reactions, but also, in certam cases, to sensation. Out of 
sensations, especially if these conflict and suspend the bodily 
reaction, arises the further development of the conscious life 
of mmd : the genesis of concepts, of reflective logical standards, 
and eventually of the prmciple of conceptuahty itself, the ideal 
of systematic organization, apphed not only to mtellectual 
values but also to moral, physical, aesthetical, and religious 
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situations. The life of the mind, when complete self-realiza- 
tion has been attained, consists primarily in the contemplation 
of concepts in the lif^t of the principle of conceptualization, 
i.e. consists in a quasi-circular movement in which thought 
reflects upon itself and its own constructions.** It consists, 
secondarily, in apprehension of the various situations which 
arise, in assimilation of these to its own ideal principle, i.e. 
in spreading the " circular ” or unifsdng pnnciple so as to 
select and concentrate the environmental values, so that these 
cease to belong to the relative chaos from which they are 
extracted, and begin to pky their part m the building up of the 
ideal cosmos which is the characteristic creation of mmd.** 

The quasi-circular bram-movements are a material image 
of the ideal motion of thought in its self-reflective activity, 
and " psychological power,” i.e. the power of mmd in its pure 
contemplation of the ideas, exemplifies itself precisely to the 
extent to which its body constitutes an instrument so trained 
as to obey perfectly the central control of the brain of which 
it is an outgrowth. Via the instrumentality of such a body, a 
particular mind gradually changes its immediate environment 
from its relatively chaotic state to a state more nearly expres- 
sive of the principle of an ideal cosmos, and thus co-operates 
with other particular mmds, human, stellar, and cosmic, in 
their common task of adimcdstrative guardianship. 

(4) Political power. Greganousness, coupled with fear 
of wild animals and other dangers, induces men to hve together 
in groups. Such groups, under tlm pressure of further common 
dangers and needs, both internal and external, naturaUy 
develop some kind of central authority, in whose bands the 
direction of the acti-vities of the commumty, in peace or in war, 
is concentrated.*® Such concentrated authority, the power 
to direct the activities of the community as a whole, is what is 
meant by political power. In Platonism it is necessary further 
to distinguish ie jure or ideal political power from de facto 
or empirical approximations to ideal pohtical power. 

In the Greek city-states of Plata’s time, political power 
was the object of contention on the part of factions, oligarchic 
or democratic, with the unconstitutional dictator lurking 
always as a possibihty in the background. Such groups, or 
individuals, if they rise to the direction of community afiairs, 
make the maintenance or contmuance of their own power 
their first aim, exilmg or destroying competitors, and legislating 
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alwa}^ in the narrowly understood interest of their supporters. 
Thus a democratic government aims, first and foremost, at 
makmg the pohtical world safe for the democratic party, 
appointing deserving democrats to all positions of influence or 
authority, and carefully excluding firom power all oligarchs 
and aristocrats.*^ En revanche, the other parties exclude 
democrats from all important positions, and fill all offices of 
state with their own appointees. Knowing, as they do, the 
difficulty of mamtaining themselves permanently in office 
agamst consolidatmg opposition, such parties make the most 
of their brief hour, and utihze public resources largely for their 
own purposes, subordmatmg the mterest of the community 
as a whole to what they understand to be the interest of their 
own party. Under such a system, the de facto community 
power IS wielded by a succession of well-organized mmonties, 
and IS seldom, if ever, exercised m the pubhc mterest, although, 
if any party is to mamtam itself m office, this power must 
always be exercised m the apparent mterest of the largest 
and best organized group.** 

As against these one-sided exercises of pohtical power, 
Plato develops the logical imphcations of the part-whole 
relation. He mamtams that the pnnci|>le of regard for the 
interests of one’s party should be extended so as to cover the 
whole community, of which the party is only a part. For to 
plunder the whole in the supposed interest of the part is, 
ultimately, to destroy the part along with the whole. Ideally 
speakmg, then, pohtical power, the direction of the resources 
of the community, should consider always the interest of the 
community as a whole, both m its internal and in its external 
relations, and should be so exercised as to develop the poten- 
tialities of all classes of citizens m the best possible way, 
consistently with the harmony and unity of the whole.** The 
general pnnciple govemmg the construction of an ideal com- 
munity is worked out in the RepuUtc, but the " model city ” 
of the Laws makes some of the details clearer. There Plato 
establishes a definite number of citizenships in relation to the 
normal harvest-value of the land controlled by the group, 
preserves a suitable ratio between farmer-citizens, artisans, 
labourers, and professional classes, so arranges the incentives 
and rewards of work that each class is suitably productive 
along its own line, and is content to contmue rendering its 
particular contribution to the community. He further 
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corrects all social and economic meqiialities, and all irregu- 
larities of population and of moral conduct, m such a way as to 
mamtain the " model ” community, as a whole, at a standard 
level of living-value.*^ The creation and preservation of these 
proportionate relationships imphes great natural mtelhgence 
and special tr aining on the part of the officials, and, whether we 
consider the magistrates of the Republic, or the “ nocturnal 
council ” of the Laws, we find that the foundations of pohtical 
power, in the ideal sense, are always to be laid in intelligence. 
It is mind, with its organizmg pnnciple of so rearranging 
whatever it handles as to bnng out its values m a systematic 
and unified way, which is, for platonism, the ultimate and only 
true and abidmg source of pohtical power.*® 

(5) Moral power. The moral virtues of courage, temper- 
ance, and justice are frequently referred to as sources of power, 
and a careful exammation of such passages®* indicates the 
sense in which this is imderstood. Courage has the power of 
issuing in courageous acts and of making men whose actions 
are habitually of such a kind, courageous. Temperance issues 
in temperate acts, and makes the habitual performer of such 
actions, himself temperate. Justice is sunilarly a poten- 
tiahty or disposition residmg m the soul, which issues m 
]ust acts and makes the habitual performer of such actions, 
himself just, i.e. each of these virtues is a psychophysical 
disposition to perform actions of a certam tjqie. By 
training, this disposition becomes a settled habit, and can 
be further organized so as to have a social, rather than 
a merely individual, significance. Pugnacity, e g. can 
be converted mto mihtary morale m the service of the 
community and its ideals , the disposition towards quiet- 
ness can be converted mto the docihty and “ followership ” 
of the good citizen in relation to the community leaders ; 
the gregarious disposition can be converted into the virtue of 
social considerateness which brmgs about civic union and 
harmony. The highest development, in each case, comes when 
insight mto the pnnciple of ideality takes the place of social 
pressure as the formative mfluence, and the psychophysical 
dispositions become so reorganized as to furnish an adequate 
instrumentahty for the realization, in the social world, of moral 
mfluence and power.*’ 

On what does the "power” of these virtues depend? 
At the dispositional level, each is an organization of action- 
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tendencies which, if unorganized, would result merely in 
undirected, spasmodic, and meaningless movements, e.g. 
pugnacity, the basic disposition underlymg courage, is an 
organization, for purposes of attack, of a number of muscular 
contractions, mcrease of respiratory and vaso-motor activity, 
accelerated heart-beat, etc., co-ordmated by their relation 
to the thoracal segment of the spmal cord, which grows 
immediately out of, and acts under the durect control of, the 
bram Apart from the co-ordmatuig mechanism, the 
graspmg tendency of the hand and arm muscles would lead 
merely to spasmodic contractions, of no purposive significance 
whatever. So too acceleration of heart-beat and blood-flow, 
of itself, i.e unco-ordinated with the other manifestations of 
pugnacity, would be valueless. It is from the organization 
of these various functions m the service of a smgle purpose, 
that the bodily disposition obtains its power, its abihty to 
produce results m the space-tune world So too if we consider 
the tramed courage of the soldier, grafted upon the pugnacious 
disposition by the Spartan disciphne.** It is from the further 
organization of muscles and action-tendencies which comes 
from the trammg, that the courage of the soldier obtains its 
higher degree of value. And when the final development of 
philosophical insight into the idea of good comes, so that the 
individual ralhes aU his forces to the support of whatever 
reahzes this idea, it is from the further organization brought 
about by the ideal principle, that moral courage obtams its 
power. Apart from the direction which comes from the idea 
ot good, courage is of no particular value, and may even be an 
evil, actmg at cross-purposes with the virtues of temperance 
and justice." 

If, then, we may regard courage as typical of the moral 
virtues, the power of any given virtue depends, primarily, 
upon the degree of organization of the psychophysical dis- 
position through whose instrumentality the virtue expresses 
itself ; secondarily, upon the further organization of this 
disposition in relation to other dispositions which are of moral 
and social significance , and, ultimately, upon insight into the 
ideal prmciple of organization, which co-ordmates all these 
dispositions mto a single moral mfluence which represents the 
idea of good in its social reference. 

(6) Intellectual power. Sensation, memory, and imagma- 
tion are faculties which work through definite bodily mcchan- 
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isms. The sense-organs are selective mechanisms which pick 
out, from the environmental motk>ns, those which have visual, 
au(htory, tactile, etc., sigmficance for the needs of the organism, 
and convey these, in condensed and concentrated form, to 
the seat of consciousness. B)' thus reducing visual, auditory, 
tactile, etc., .stimulations to concentrated unity, these mechan- 
isms carry through a kind of rudimentary generalization, and 
thus exhibit, so far as such mechanisms can, the principle of 
ideality which concentrates and unifies meaning-values. 
Memory is the retention of the sense-percept m a less fluctu- 
atmg and relatively permanent form, and imagmation and 
“ opinion ” arise from the synthesis of memory-images with 
new percepts, in a way whicii carries further the principle of 
concentrating and unilymg sensuous meaninp in the form of 
empirical generalizations. Out of the conflicts among mcon- 
sistent sensuous meanmgs, arises the standardized mtellectual 
concept, and ultimately the whole formal apparatus of logical 
methods, categories, and ideals, with clear msight into the 
nature and implications of formal consistency. This is 
" dialectic,” the final flowering of that pure reason which con- 
templates the realm of ideas in relation to their principle. 
This principle lies slumbering in the original sensuous curiosity 
and dogmatic philodoxy of the average man, and comes to 
full wakefulness only in the purely rational search after truth 
which characterizes the philosopher. Intellectual power thus 
consists in that selection and concentration which gives us, 
in place of obscure, chaotic, and fluctuatmg sensations, clear- 
cut ideas whose nature, inter-relations, and pnnciple are 
entirely apprehensible by mmd, and the pnnciple which makes 
this power possible is the principle of selection and concen- 
tration of meanmg-values, i.e. the idea of good.** 

( 7 ) The uUtniate source of power. If we look over what we 
have so far investigated, we find that, while changes in the 
phenomenal world proiide the most obvious examples of 
power-manifestations, such changes are to be understood as 
sense-perceivable ” images ” of strictly calculable proportion 
holding between mathematical entities whose " forms ” are 
ultimately constructed by the unifymg principle of mmd. 
The power which regulates and controls phenomenal changes 
is thus the power of mathematical implication and ultimately 
of mind, which expresses its own unifymg principle in mathe- 
matical structures, and creates, out of what would otherwise 
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be a chaos of meaningless movements, a cosmic system in 
which all the possibihties of movement are realized, so far 
as is compatible with the principle of consistent imhy. This is 
true of the astronomical universe, of the individual living 
organism, of the social organism, of moral and social develop- 
ment. Selective concentration so as to realize the maximum 
of meanmg-value possible within a single universe, is the 
principle upon which, in all these cases, power depends. This 
prmciple, which in each case so selects and concentrates the 
available meaning-values as to transmute a relative chaos into 
an organic portion of the ideal cosmos, is the idea of good. 

These conclusions must now be compared with the state- 
ments which we find in the Dialogues re the ultimate source 
of power, m order to determine whether they are confirmed or 
whether, perhaps, they require modification. 

In the first place, there are many passages which explain 
that “ combuimg many things mto one,” i.e. so organizmgor 
arrangmg elements that they constitute a unified system, is 
the way m which power is manifested. This is true of the 
world of nature,** of the world of art,** of individual develop- 
ment,** of social hvmg, whether from a mihtary,** or from a 
civic standpomt,*’ of philosophical development,** of heroic 
and divme government,** and of the metaphysical cause.*® 
That IS to say, the application of this principle of organization, 
mtroducing unity, order, and system mto what would otherwise 
be chaotic, is universal in its scope and manifests the operation 
of genume power. 

In the second place, there are many passages which state 
unequivocally that “ the good ” is the ultimate source of 
power. Thus it is when concerned with the good that love 
has the greatest power and is the source of happiness and 
harmony ; it is by their relation to the good that all other 
things acquire genuine value , it is the idea of " the best ” 
which God follows m His administration ; and the good is 
the raito cognoscentts, the ratio cognoscendt, and the ratio 
essendt.^^ This “ good ” is the prmciple which rearranges the 
elements of any given situation so as to bnng out its utmost 
of positive value. In a '* chaos,” the value of each element 
and of the whole is lost, owing to the absence of order and 
arrangement. In converting such a chaos into a cosmos, 
" the good ” is the principle of realizing the maximal develop- 
ment of potentiality, (a) of the whole, by so rearranging the 
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elements that they cease to conflict vdth one another in a 
purposeless wtmBarr, and (b) of each element, which, m such 
a cosmos, “ does its own work,” i.e. fulfils its own characteristic 
function, in the best possible way.** As this is the principle 
of ideality which selects values and concentrates them into 
the umty which is an “ idea,” its universahty and objectivity 
will be apparent without further proof. 

A third group of passages states that the soul is the source 
of power. This statement is understood in two mam senses. 
In the first place, the soul is the “ self-mover," and the world- 
soul, in particular, originates and maintains the spherical 
revolution m which all the otherwise irregular motions of pre- 
cosmic space are gathered together and reduced to an orderly 
texture of movements, thus givmg nse to a physical " image ” 
of the ideal system of interactmg mathematic^ sohds, and so 
creating the system of celestial mechanics m which mechanical 
power is manifested.** The star-souls similarly revolve ujxin 
their axes, appiroximating, as far as piossible, to the regular 
revolutions of the world-soul, and the human souls, m their 
turn, regulate their cerebrations, as well as they can, accordmg 
to the piattems set by the stars, from which they have descended 
and to which they may one day return. That is to say, the 
physical universe is regarded as a sphere in which an organized 
hierarchy of souls pierform " each his own work ” of convertmg 
the otherwise chaotic environment mto an organic pxirtion of 
the ideal, all-embracing cosmic system, in which all is directed 
by the puipose of realizing maximal spintual value.** In the 
second place, soul, defined as a " cause endowed with mmd, 
which works things fair and good,” is thought of mainly as the 
spiatial spiear-head of mind, so that it is mmd which is ulti- 
mately the ruling p»ower, the true master-creator in the uni- 
verse.** Understood as a spatial organism by whose means 
mind operates in the empirical universe, the soul is regarded as 
“ natu^y improvmg and govemmg the body." and the 
philosopher-km^ are entrusted with supreme social power, 
as being esjiecially prejiared " souls ” who are to govern and 
impnove the human flock entrusted to their care. The study 
of philosopihy thus becomes an essential part of the education 
of all soub intended to wield such social pxiwer.** 

The above three groupis of passages, looked at more 
closely, are seen to be three ways of expressing one and the 
same meaning. The ultimate source of jxiwer, for Platonism, 
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is mind applying its uiherent principle of " tbe good ” to an 
environment which, apart from such reorganization, is chaotic 
and valueless, but, when so reorganized, constitutes a sys- 
tematic totality in which the greatest quantity and quality 
of value of which it is susceptible is realized. This mind is at 
times referred to as " God,” " Zeus,” and " the ultimate 
cause ” ; but, whatever its name, it coincides in all respects 
with the principle of selection and concentration of meaning- 
values which we have seen to be at work m the astronomical, 
organic, moral, social, and intellectual realms, and the passages 
now studied thus confirm our earlier conclusions, iMthout 
significant modification. 

(8) The realixabihty of power. How far can mmd convert 
chaos into cosmos ? Does Platonism solve this problem 
entirely, at least in principle, so that any untransmuted 
residuum is to be explained as a mere factual detail, a fluctuat- 
ing sensuous variation which will some day be reduced with- 
out remamder to law and order, a “ particular ” which will be 
completely resolved mto a nexus of strictly intelligible “ um- 
versals,” a “ brute fact ” which will some day lose its " brut- 
ish ” and factual character, and be completely made over mto 
” value ” ? Many Plato-students say, yes : the problem is 
solved finally, at least m pnnciple. The ideal world is the 
complete and ultimate truth of tte empincal world of every- 
day experience. After the principle of ideahty has “ done 
its work,” nothmg remams over, and the picture of a pre- 
cosmic chaos is an imaginary, m)d:hical creation of Plato’s 
genius, poetically suggestive but with no ultimate scientific 
status.**’ An idealism hke Plato’s, which is ” one long dia- 
logue with matenahsm,” and has finally resolved " naatter ” 
into “ not-being,”*® cannot logically concede the existence of 
an essentially non-ideal residuum. Mmd can only admit the 
existence of mmd as ultimate, unless it wishes to commit 
intellectual suicide. 

In this difficulty, let us turn to the evidence in the Dia- 
logues. The individual character is built up on a basis of 
mechanisms which are instinctive, the " necessary ” appetites 
concerned with hunger, thirst, and sex, as well as a more general 
tendency to seek organ-gratifications for the sake of the 
” pleasure ” involved.*® These, like all bodily mechanisms, 
are primarily instrumentalities for the selective concentration, 
(a) of tbe stimuli concerned with these needs, and (b) of the 
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approjaiate reactions, and thus exhibit, at the physical level, 
t^ principle of “ good." Although exemplifying this 
jninciple, they are, however, somewhat primitive and tend, 
with most men, to remain primitive. In &ct, we find in the 
Dialogues what look like two different attitudes towards these 
mechanisms. On the one hand, it is stated roimdly that they 
cannot be sublimated. They constitute a lawless, wild-beast 
element in our nature which is innate, very extensive, and 
highly complex.*® Of this " concupiscent ” element, some 
portions can be tamed and educated, but other portions can 
not, because these have no share m reason and consequently 
are deaf to rational appeals and unable to appreciate rational 
motives.*! It is possible to interfere forcibly with the growth 
of these irrational portions of the soul, but it would be unreas- 
onable to expect active co-operation on their part, or even 
passive acquiescence.** If left to themselves, they tend 
inevitably toward uncontrolled excess, i.e. to gluttony, intoxi- 
cation, and lust, m a way which rums the organism which 
they use as their instrument.** 

Irrational as these appetites are, it is, however, still 
possible to do something with them. Force has been men- 
tioned. A man can abstam totally from rich cakes, from the 
second bottle, and from Syracusan and Corinthian mdulgences. 
His motive may be hedonistic, social, medical, philosophical, 
or simply miserly ; but enforced abstmence is perfectly possi- 
ble, and tends eventually to weaken the strength of his irra- 
tional appetites. If, however, to an irrational impulse an 
equally irrational force is opposed, as when a man abstains 
from one sort of indulgence mainly in order to secure another 
sort, or merely to avoid the expense, no real progress is made. 
To exchange one indulgence for another is a species of barter 
by which no one ever acquires genuine mastery over his appe- 
tites.** Social pressure, agam, can do somethmg. The 
institution of community meals introduces a social control 
which refuses to tolerate gluttony and drunkenness, and at 
least discourages undue interest in the flute-girls. Laws 
against immoderate wealth and dishonourable excesses, 
physical hygiene and the inculcation of traditions of temper- 
ance and self-control, with proper regard for the higher values, 
can do more.** So, too, much can be done by a strictly medical 
regimen. At its lowest, this is nothing better than force — 
tlK unreasoning commands and prohibitions suitable, possibly. 
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in dealing with slaves — and to Plato it always seems that there 
is something slavish in havmg to yield np one’s free-bom r^ht 
of self-determination to the prescriptions of a medical tech- 
nician, with his crude ase of knives, hot irons, and nauseatmg 
drugs. •• At its best, however, medical treatment deals with 
mind as well as body, reasons upon causes and effects, and 
educates the patient as a whole. At this level, medical science 
passes over imperceptibly into philosophy ; and, as disease 
IS normally the consequence of bodily excesses, it would appear 
that education and philosophy can do much with the bodily 
impulses. For the reasoning upon causes and effects termm- 
ates m an attempt to reorganize the bodily impulses so that 
they constitute an approximation to an ideal whole, in which 
each impulse secures its appropriate quantity and quahty of 
gratification, consistently with the similar gratification of 
every other impulse m a totality m which the maximum of 
positive value is bemg reahzed.*’ 

If this IS true, then either the primitive impulses are 
completely repressed or at least redirected ab extra, or else 
they do, after all, contam sufi&cient of a rational element to be 
appealed to on rational grounds and taken up into the rational 
life, not as so much crude lumber, mechanically necessary but 
spiritually null, but as an organic portion of the life of reason. 
Health, which depends upon observing a law of rational 
proportion in one’s eatmg, drmkmg, exercising, and restmg, 
realizes to a maximal extent, the potential values of the body, 
and thus certainly exhibits the fundamental principle of " the 
good ” : but for our present purposes it is necessary to decide 
whether this prmciple is mtroduced wholly ab extra, or whether 
it is internal and belongs intrinsically to the " motion ” of 
which such activities as eatmg, exercising, and restmg are 
specific determmations. 

It is difficult to establish Plato’s meaning with certainty 
here. Eating, drmkmg, etc., like all physical mechanisms, 
exemplify to some extent the principle of selective concen- 
tration resulting in the maMmal realization of potentiality, 
and mdeed clearly denve their efficiency and power from this 
prmciple ; for it prevents their motions from being so irregular 
and disorderly as to interfere with the proper development of 
the organism as a whole.** And further : the elementary 
triangles and the texture of motions out of which all bodily 
forms are constructed plainly exhibit the working of the same 
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principle. It might well seem, then, that " the good " is the 
sole source of power, wherever and however manifested, and 
as though, in consequence, any mechanism which derives its 
efiSciency from this principle must be inherently susceptible 
of obedience to the idea of good, and is thus to be regarded as 
intrinsically rational. But, on the other hand, there is so 
much evidence m the Dialo^es that " the good ” is an essen- 
tially transcendental pnnciple. to which this world, at best, 
can only furnish a physical analogon, an " image ” which 
definitely falls short of its “archetype," that we must, in the 
end, conclude otherwise. The passages which state that there 
IS something “ mcapable of reason ” m our bodily impulses, 
and that ideals can never be entirely realized in this empirical 
world, •• cannot be explamed away. They are plainly meant 
to be taken senously. So too the pre-cosmic iire^anties 
of the Ttmaeus are not purely fanciful, but indicate, in spite 
of the efforts of most commentators to explam them away, an 
inherent incapacity of the pre-cosmic constituents of motion 
to take on more than the external surfaces and mam directions 
of the ideal cosmos. Behmd those surfaces and withm the 
main streammgs of motion there lurks always somethmg which 
is not quite tamed, a barbarism which is not qtute hellenized. 
The universal laws are obeyed, but beneath the serene appear- 
ance of universality and reason there exists always somethmg 
sriiich remains particular, a-logical, primitive, chaotic.’® The 
universe can never be so completely transmuted that it can be 
trusted to run itself, but the ideal stands contmually m need of 
active service and spiritual co-operation in its “ und3ang 
conflict with the forces of evil.”” 

Power, then, or the creation of value by the best possible 
reorganization of what otherwise remams chaotic, is an eternal 
process. It has no end which can be completely realized. 
As Plato puts it, “ there must always remam somethmg which 
is antagonistic to good." It is, however, the idealistic spirit 
which gives meanmg to every activity in which life expresses 
itself, and is most completely found in the life of research and 
administration exemplified by the phibsopher-kmg, the hero 
or demi-god, the deities of Greek mythology, and the Master- 
workman who is the eternal Father of alL In the co-operative 
conversion of fact mto value, each mdividual expresses the 
pnnciple which is the source of power, and his life so far, and 
so far only, acquires genuine significance. Taken luuversaUy, 
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then, "power ” is the principle of " the good " in the process of 
self-realization, and is thus identical with the highest good in 
relation to a world which is in tune. In relation to such a 
world, however, no final end can be attained. The process of 
such power-exercise is unending. 



CHAPTER XV 


HAPPINESS, AND ITS ETHICAL VALUE 

^HAT all men naturally and inevitably desire happiness, 
I and that the term “ happiness ” is somehow final 
as a formulation of the object of desire, has only 
to be mentioned in the Dialogues to secure immediate 
and Universal acquiescence. But as to what constitutes this 
happiness which all desire, opmions differ. All beheve that 
happiness comes from the acquisition or possession of good 
things, but as to what things are good, and how far, and why, 
there is little agreement. Many seek happiness by the road 
which simply acquires as much and as many as possible of 
such “ goods ” as real estate, fine houses and furnishmgs, 
fine clothes and foreign travel, with all the luxunes and 
friendships which money can purchase.^ Others seek their 
happiness by a more exphcitly psychological or physiological 
road, eatmg, drinking, and love-makmg m such a way 
as to make of their fives one sensuous gratification after 
another, using their bodily organisms as seives or channels 
for the passage of a maximal number of such gratified stimu- 
lations.* Others, agam, seek happmess by way of power and 
leadership m the community, with the idea that members of 
the inner rmg which controls pohcies are able to do what 
they wish without restraint from others, and that happmess 
somehow comes to those who are free to do whatever they 
desire. To those who follow this pathway, some quasi- 
Napoleonic figure, such as Archelaus or the “ great " king of 
Persia, represents the type of happiness. 

The Platonist, however, regards all such roads, as com- 
monly understood, as failing to lead one, with perfect sureness, 
to anythmg worthy the name of happiness. It is perfectly 
possible for a man to acquire a fine house and all that goes 
with it, and still td miss happiness. On the other hand, it 
is equally possible for a man to have no private possessions, 
but to live “ as men do in a camp,” and, in spite of the absence 
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of such possessions, to attain to the highest human happiness. 
So too it is possible to pass one’s life m the Sicilian style, 
revelling and banqueting and titillating every sense one has, 
and yet never to attain to an}rthing truly worth while. On 
the other hand, it is equally possible never to imbibe large 
quantities of wme, or to taste Attic confectionery, or to visit 
the damsels of Corinth, and yet to live the happiest of human 
lives. So again, in the third place, it is not only possible to 
live a quasi-Napoleonic life without being really happy, but 
Plato attempts to demonstrate that, in proportion as he 
succeeds in grasping the reins of power, the irresponsible 
dictator becomes progressively less happy until he reaches 
the acme of human misery. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
possible for a man never to commit a smgle act of arbitrary 
power, and stiU be a pattern of human happiness. The sug- 
gested methods of attainmg happmess have, therefore, onutted 
something from their calculations, and that something is the 
matter of character. To the man who is himself “ good,” 
such things as food and dnnk, possessions, and leadership may 
be true goods, that is to say, may be taken up mto his life 
and constitute organic portions of the ideal life, whereas to 
the man who is not himself ” good,” such thmgs may turn out 
to be evils, and may brmg misfortune and ruin upon their 
possessor.* 

Let us consider more closely what is meant by calhng a 
man “good.” In the first place, he must be temperate or 
self-controlled. The temperate life runs less to excess, whether 
in pleasure or in pam, than the intemperate hfe, and on the 
whole has a favourable balance of pleasure. It is also superior 
m rectitude or excellence, and in reputation. The Diabgues 
consistently maintam that this victory over the passions is 
essential to happiness, and that, the more self-controlled a 
man is, the more happy he will be.* The temperance m 
question may be the social virtue which comes from habit and 
attention, mdependently of philosophical reflection. This 
helps to perfect our irmatc love of the good, and makes for 
social finendliness and harmony, and easily expands into 
justice and religion.* This temperance, however, which is 
based merely upon habit, unless expanded so as to include 
wisdom also, is not perfectly satisfactory. It may invite 
aggression from rough neighbours, or may at all events lead 
to a species of smugness which abstains from certain forms 
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of pleasure mainly in order to obtain a greater amount of other 
pleasures, and thus hardly rises above the level of hedonistic 
psychology to the genuinely ethical leveL* For its full 
development, then, as an element in the ideally good character, 
temperance needs the enlightened guidance of wisdom or 
philosophical insight. 

In the second place, courage is a necessary element in 
character. This is based upon the psychological disposition 
toward pugnacity, and is developed by habit and training into 
the Spartan t3rpe of morale, which faces death upon the 
battlefield in defence of the community and its ideals. To 
the Greek mind, this is the typical expression of courage, but 
in the Dialogues it is alwajrs pomted out that battlefields repre- 
sent only one out of the many occasions when courage may be 
and should be exercised. In penis by water, in sickness, and 
a thousand such occasions, in pleasures no less than m pains, 
even in such activities as judging a public dramatic contest, 
there is need of manly resolution and strength of character.^ 
For the finest development of this virtue, somethmg more than 
habitual discipline is needed, viz., wi^om or philosophical 
insight into values. For the highest kind of courage is the 
strength of character which supports “ the good ” in its 
und3nng conflict with the forces of evil, includmg among these 
forces certam secret places in one’s own character no less than 
the assaults of openly declared enemies.* 

How is this connected with happmess ? The character 
which is devoid of resolution is unable to make headway 
against temptation, whether from without or from within, and 
falls an easy prey to every suggestion of pleasure-pam, and his 
life is a succession of battles m which he always loses, a succes- 
sion of moral failures. Here a pleasure is enjoyed, there a 
pain is avoided, but always his peisonahty is infirm of purpose 
and suffers degradation. Part of Plato’s picture of the misery 
which attends irresponsible power apphes here, although in 
the whole picture other vices, as well as cowardice, are present. 
On the other hand, strength of character used in the service 
of the higher values makes life consistent and purposeful, 
superior to momentary temptations no less than to fears, and 
by its aid our life acquires unity, rectitude, and genume 
significance in the ideal scheme of things. But these are 
obviously organic elements of the happy hie.® 

In ^e third place, justice is an essential element in the 
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character of the good man. Man is a social animal and finds 
satisfaction in community living, as such. He ceases to live 
as a mere individual, and learns to live as a member of the 
group, bound to his feUow-members by all the ties, whether of 
pleasure or of duty undertaken and shared in common, which 
community hvmg mvolves. Social pressure urges each citizen 
to undertake some definite function in the community life, 
whether as producer or distributor or as official, and to devote 
his chief powers to his chosen work. It also urges him to 
refram from meddhng with the work of his fellow-citizens 
who are undertakmg other functions, either by direct inter- 
ference or indirectly by undertakmg a multiplicity of functions 
and setting himself up as a competitor. “ With most men, 
social virtue is a matter of habit and social pressure, but it is 
possible also to guide one’s social activities by direct philo- 
sophical insight into the rationale of group life ; to regard, 
i.e. the work which one does as a citizen as definitely one’s 
chosen activity, the free and joyous realization of one’s own 
potentiahties as a citizen of the ideal community envisaged 
by the intellect as the goal toward which progressive actual 
communities are trying to work their way. This mtelhgent 
development of his potentiahties for community service on the 
part of the individual himself mcludes both resolution of char- 
acter and restramt or self-mastery, and constitutes justice 
in the fullsense.^i 

Thus understood, justice or social virtue is very closely 
connected with happmess. The just citizen not only realizes 
his own potentiahties m a harmonious way and is thus at peace 
with himself, but also enjoys the comradeship which Imks 
together all good men, and is at jieace with his fellows. That 
is to say, he not only hves the kmd of hfe which he has freely 
chosen, but, if he is thoroughly at one with the ideals of his 
fellow-citizens, he also enjoys the undeniable pleasures which 
belong to the social side of hfe. He is at home in the actual, 
no less than in the ideal umverse, and, so far as these tend 
to coincide, he succeeds in hving the naturally happiest and 
fittest of the hves which are humanly possible.** 

Social happiness is alwajrs dependent upon justice or 
social virtue. Some men attempt to hve an anti-social, 
individualistic life, givmg no positive service themselves, 
and robbing the community of some of the contributions of its 
other citizens. This is injustice. If, now, social iH:essure, 
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e.g. in the form of legal condemnation and punishment, 
succeeds m restoring to such a man his value-sense, so that, 
after making restitution, he devotes himself to the positive 
duties of citizenship, he too attains to a measure of the happi- 
ness enjoyed by the perfectly righteous man. To precisely 
the same level he can never attam, because the consequences 
of his former misdeeds inevitably place him in a different 
position toward himself no less than toward the community.^® 
If, however, on the other hand, he succeeds m mamtainmg his 
position above the law, and succeeds m escaping punishment 
and repentance, such an mdividuahst hves an unhappy life. 
With the forces in the community which make for orderly and 
constitutional government he is necessarily m a state of per- 
manent warfare. His only friends are the other anti-social 
elements in the community and his foreign mercenaries, in 
whom he can repose no real confidence. And finally, he is 
not at peace with himself. The elements withm him which 
make for law and order are kept down by the force tnajeure 
of some powerful appetite, and he is headed straight for 
psychological, as well as for moral, chaos. Ahenated from 
himself, no less than from his fellow-citizens and from the ideal 
realm which is the only source of abiding satisfaction, his life, 
even though he may succeed m overcotmng each external 
obstacle as it arises, is, as a whole, a complete failure, and he is 
necessarily, not happy, but supremely miserable.^* 

In the fourth placs, hohness or a sense of rehgious values 
constitutes an integral portion of the good character. This, 
hke justice, is a social excellence, expressing man’s relation, 
however, not so much toward his fellow-men as such, as toward 
spiritual beings generally, and particularly toward the com- 
mumty representatives of the spiritual life, such as the gods 
of the established religion. At the same tune, the religious 
attitude of worship and service is clearly extended to mclude 
national heroes, who hved and died m the service of the com- 
munity ideals, and even certam hving men, such as parents and 
“ divmely inspired ” persons such as poets, prophets, law- 
givers, and pnests.^® And further, in view of the fact that 
most civil and crimmal ofiences m the model community are 
associated with specific punishments for impiety in addition to 
the civic penalties, it appears that the religious attitude, in the 
City of God, is mtended to cover the observance of law gener- 
ally, and that all occasions of life, including not merely birth, ed- 
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ucation, marriage, sickness, and death, but commercial, judicial, 
and social relations, are, for the Platonist, withm the scope of 
the religious value-] udgment.^* It is thus hardly correct to 
define Platonic holiness as a part of justice, i.e. the part con- 
cerned with the gods as distinct from the part concerned with 
one’s fellow-citizens, justice in the wider sense being understood 
as complete social virtue.^’ The general position of the Laws 
IS rather that religion is the more mclusive concept, and applies 
to all the relations of life, while justice is rather a civic support 
of the religious value-judgment, enforcmg with the organized 
power of the community the decrees which the rehgious man 
naturally accepts and which it is impious to disobey. It is 
thus more correct to regard justice and religion as closely 
alhed. Justice, le. social virtue restmg upon the organized 
power of the community, passes over into religion when the 
community is regarded as the earthly reflex of the ideal pattern 
laid up m heaven ; and religion, 1 e the attitude of acceptance 
and worship of ideal powers, passes over into justice when it 
becomes necessary to deal with men who refuse to recognize 
the rehgious sanctions of the imseen world. 

How is this rehgious attitude connected with happmess ? 
The religious man regards himself as the servant of God m all 
his thoughts, words, and actions, and endeavours, as far as m 
him lies, to assimilate himself to God, to develop the divme 
element withm him until it dommates his whole nature, and 
he becomes as like God as a human bemg can.^^ In so doing, 
he fulfils the function assigned to humanity in the divine plan, 
co-operating with God m applymg the idea of good to the 
idealization of his limited environment. The divine plan 
applies the idea of good to the whole, realizing for each part 
its maximum of positive well-bemg in relation to the other parts 
and to the whole, and man, so lar as he fulfils the function 
assigned to him, attains to his maximum of positive well- 
bemg, i.e attains to as much of happmess, both here and here- 
after, as a human bemg well can.” The impious man may 
seem for a time to be sacces.sful here below, but he is not at 
home in the ideal realm, and ultimately has no part or lot in 
the ideal whole toward the realization of which all thmgs which 
have a share of positive reah'ty are gradually working together ; 
whereas the righteous soul becomes more and more adapted 
to its true, ideal home, and dwells eternally, as Plato puts it, 
in the company of the gods, secure of happiness.*® 
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Finally, wisdom or philosophical insight forms an in- 
gredient in the good character This is the most divine element 
in man, the eye of the soul which develops, not by bodily 
askests, but by mteUectual exercises which gradually hberate 
it from all bodily mterferences, whether from the sense-organs 
or from the emotions, until it envisages, as clearly as may be, 
the mteUectual realm of the ideas from one end to the other, 
and rises to the contemplation of the pnnciple of ideahty 
itself, as the principle of realizmg, in every concrete situation, 
its maximum of significance and value m relation to the whole. 
Grasping the finality of this pnnciple, and its identity with the 
divme principle in accordance with which the cosmos is created 
and ordered, the wise man devotes himself to makmg over his 
habitual ways of thmkmg and acting. This he does until the 
pugnacious dispositions which characterize his organism 
develop mto ideal fortitude and resolution, his dispositions 
toward quietness and avoidance of excitement develop into 
ideal temperance and self-moderation, his social feelinp 
develop into ideal justice, his mstmctive feelings toward 
superhuman forces develop mto the ideal religious attitude, 
and his mstmctive inquisitiveness develops mto ideal science 
and philosophy.*^ When aU the dispositions inherent m his 
organism have thus become enhghtened and raised, as nearly 
as possible, to the ideal level, his whole hfe, m detail as weU 
as in pnnciple, becomes graduaUy instmct with wisdom, not 
only m relation to his own organism, but also in relation to 
his social and physical environment. In every situation which 
arises, whether m his pubhc or m his pnvate relations, he now 
brings to bear a group of action-tendencies which have been 
so developed as to produce the ideally most suitable and most 
valuable reaction of which the circumstances admit. 

Thus understood, wisdom is very definitely related to 
happiness. The so-called goods of hfe, viz., wealth, noble 
birth, health, good looks, power and honour m the community, 
are apt to confuse our judgment and make us think that they 
are good m themselves and that we cannot have too much 
of them. The wise man, however, after due reflection, comes 
to the conclusion that m themselves they are neither good nor 
bad, but that, human nature being what it is, not only too 
little of such “ goods/’ but also too much is an evil, and that, 
as is obvious m the case of eating and drinking, m all external 
good the mean state, something between the two extremes. 
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represents what is l^st for us. if we are to live a happy life. 
Further, the use of such goods, even in such moderate amounts, 
must always be controlled by wisdom, and this is true, not only 
of external goods, but also of all moral and mental quahties.** 
It follows, that, ultimately, the wisest and the happiest lives 
coincide in all respects ; for wisdom consists in so livmg as to 
extract from all the elements which enter mto our expenence, 
their maximal value, and happmess consists precisely m the 
life of maximal well-being. i.e. the hfe which realizes the 
greatest possible quantity and quahty of true value. 

The type of the ideally happy man, for Platonism, is thus, 
not Croesus, Napoleon, or the mveur, but the philosophic 
guardian, i.e. a member of the “ golden ” class hvmg and 
workmg m the ideal community depicted m the Republic and 
approved m the Laus. Bom under eugenically as well as 
morally ideal conditions, and so trained from the moment of 
burth as to develop all his faculties, aesthetic, moral, religious, 
and intellectual, in the service of a community which is 
envisaged as patterned upon the divine model, the philosophic 
guardian becomes the human embodiment of the idea of good, 
the channel through which this divme pnnciple moulds both 
mdividual and community into the semblance of divmity and 
thus makes real upon earth the kmgdom whose pattern is laid 
up in heaven. The life which such a man hves is a human 
pattern of the happy hfe, and the legislation m which he gives 
concrete expression to his insight into the ideal pnnciple serves 
as a human standard, both for judges who admmister that 
legislation and for private citizens who are seekmg the way 
of happmess.*® 

The superhuman pattern of happmess closely resembles 
this human model, with its two sides of philosophic contem- 
plation and administrative guardianship. The good man who, 
after bodily death, is translated to the abode of mtermediate 
spints — goes aloft to rule a star, as Plato puts it — carries on 
the same function of admmistrative guardianship. Freed from 
the sensuous hazmess and emotional confusion of earthly 
experience, his vision ot the ideas is more clear and more sure. 
Contemplation, however, even of the idea of good, does not 
content him. He proceeds, as before, to apply this idea in the 
sphere of activity suitable to his state of existence, and, in 
proportion to the improvement in his powers of insight, his 
administrative guardian-ship shows improvement. On earth. 
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his control over motion was uncertain and irregular. In his new 
sphere, his control over stellar motions is certam and regular, so 
regular, in lact, that these motions furnish a pattern to guide and 
correct the irregularities of spirits who are still earth-botmd.** 
His happiness, hke his activity, is thus still the happiness of a 
philosophic guardian. And if we look higher, at the hfe of 
the gods depicted poetically in Plato’s pages, we find it a 
further extension of the same ideal. The lesser gods are repre- 
sented as essentially ministers appointed to apply the idea of 
good to some partKular section of the cosmic system. Their 
powers of contemplation of the eternal ideas are, no doubt, 
greater, but what they learn in such contemplation they apply 
to doing " each his own work ” of admmistrative guardian- 
ship.*® Full justice IS done to the admmistrative side of this 
divme activity in the further demonstration that the gods do 
not hve an idle hfe, neglectmg the spintual universe which 
they have helped to create, and even m the case of the entity 
represented m Platonic hterature as Deus summits, le. the 
Master-artificer of the Ttmaeus, there is no question that his 
activity is fundamentally admmistrative, the apphcation of 
the idea of good to the cosmos m general, the details bemg left 
to his ministers.** The blessed hfe, then, m which gods and 
men share, consists m applymg the principle of ideahty to the 
gradual elevation of the less ideal elements m the en\Tronment 
until they, too, are fitted to take their appointed place m the 
ideal plan which realizes the greatest possible quantity and 
quahty of value. The happy hfe is, m brief, the principle 
of " the good ” in conscious, self-directed activity. 

One difficulty remams to be eiqilamed. In certam moods, 
Plato writes as though the two aspects of (i) contemplation 
and (2) admmistrative guardianship were diverse, and it 
cannot be denied that the expressions of this mood have 
worked themselves into many characteristic Platonic passages. 
Thus it is the external enforcement of the community which is 
said to mduce the philosopher to leave his beloved seclusion 
and apply himself to the ungrateful task of educating the 
beasts m the den mto some semblance of humanity. His sense 
of justice accepts their verdict, but only because he owes his 
education to the community,*’ If he had somehow succeeded 
in obtaming his hberating education by himself, or by the aid 
of his family or of some teacher, mdependently of community 
assistance, it is very directly imphed that he would have been 
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justified in refusing the position of administrator, or that, 
at best, his motive in accepting would have been in order to 
avoid being misgoverned by someone not adequately educated 
in pohtical science.** The many passages conceived in this 
vein are logically inconsistent with the depiction of the divine 
nature and goodness as essentially devoid of envy and as of 
itself so acting as to make the rest of the world good, in its own 
image. The spirit of goodness of course overflows into good 
actions.” So too they are inconsistent with the demonstra- 
tion, in the Laws, that the gods are not idle and neglectful 
of human concerns, hving a life apart. What one would 
expect, after studying the logic of the Platonic position, is 
that insight into the idea of good would, of itself, lead to the 
idea working itself out m action, and would thus bring about 
an acceptance, freely and from self-determined motives, of 
the tasks of adnunistrative guardianship. An educated man, 
in so far as he IS educated, mevitably spreads education 
around him. To do so is the free, self-determined expression 
of his nature. To withdraw into selfish seclusion, and to use 
his powers for the good of the community only upon external 
compulsion or when appeals are made to his economic or 
pohtical mterests, is to fall short of the ideal of education. 
Like AchiUes sulking m his tent, he makes one doubt whether 
he has really beheld the vision, and one can understand his 
position only by assuming the presence of certain " human ” 
weaknesses, ie. certain still unideahzed elements, m his 
character. A completely ideal guardian would of course act 
ideeilly, and would not withold his services. 

By Platonic happmess, then, we shall understand the 
logical consequence of the Platonic position as a whole, i.e. 
the life which devotes itself, freely and joyously, to the maxi- 
mal development of the value-potentiahties m itself and m the 
environment, in accordance with the ideal vision. The philo- 
sophic vision is a dialectical apprehension of the principle 
of value, as the principle of bringmg to light, m every concrete 
situation of life, its maximum of value in harmomous, con- 
sistent, systematic unity with the other values of life. For the 
application of this vision to the actual details of empincal 
living, experience is needed, an experience partly sensuous,*® 
but chiefly, for Platonism, an experience which, by the pro- 
cesses of analysis, compan.son, and standardization, has been 
raised to the level of scientifc psychology, both mdividual 
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and social. Such sitiiations as are involved in low birth, or 
in high birth, m a typical Hellenic community, such situations 
as are involved in robust health, or m chronic invalidism, such 
situations as are involved in the possession of great wealth, 
or in subjection to actual poverty — these, and a hundred other 
tjTpical situations, are separated out by analysis, and their 
consequences for the development of the soul are carefully 
considered, both in isolation and in circumstances involvmg 
combination with other similar situations. The general con- 
clusion from such a study is that, in the case of all natural and 
acquired gifts of the soul, the extremes of excess and deficiency 
are to be avoided, and the mean state is to be pursued ; for 
this is the way of happiness.*^ Excess in such natural gifts, 
physical, mor^, and mtellectual, leads almost inevitably to 
insolence, self-importance, and an arrogant assumption of 
superiority which, as in the notorious case of Alcibiades, 
culminates in disorder and downright mjustice, with their 
usual harvest of contentions and hatreds.®* Deficiency m 
such gifts leads, on the contrary, to meanness and a quasi- 
slavish poverty of spirit, from which nothing of genume value 
is to be expected. 

Psychobgical determinations, however, while important 
in their place, viz., m connection with working out the concrete 
details of the happy life, do not, of themselves, explam the 
principle of that life. The search for pleasures which are 
constituted out of organ-satisfactions, as such, is of merely 
subjective significance, empty and meaningless when out of 
tou^ with that reahty which alone gives meaning and value 
to the functioning of our psychophysical mechanisms. The 
life of philosophical guardian^ip, on the other hand, is rich 
in satisfactions which are throughout controlled by contact 
with objective reahty. This life attains to reahty m the fullest 
sense, and derives its own reality and value from the idea of 
value, the ultimate principle which enables the human guardian 
to bring out the value-aspects of all elements in his own char- 
acter and in the social and physical miheu m which he has been 
stationed by the Divine Guardian. In this " blessed ” life, 
pleasure is mdeed an element, but not a constituent element, 
as such. In Aristotelian terminology, pleasure is an in- 
separable accident (or even a property) of the blessed hfe, 
but does not constitute its essence. Its essence is constituted 
by the idea of good, the ultimate principle of value. 
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Platonic happiness is thus primarily of metaphysical, 
rather than psychological, significance. It remains to ask 
in what sense it is of ethical significance, in what sense it 
constitutes a " highest *’ good. The answer to this question 
consists in showmg (i) that nothing else, such as possessions, 
pleasure, or power, can be conceived as an essential constituent 
of the ideal life, and ( 2 ) that the blessed or happy hie just 
considered represents the good life par excellence, the best 
and finest life which our thought can construct, a life which is 
the idea of good itself, so far as this can be realized in our 
psychophysical mechanisms, and that, in idea, the " blessed ” 
life and the ideal hie coincide m all respects. The ethical life, 
e.g. seeks "to realize value ; but what could be more valuable 
than the life which consistently realizes the maximal value- 
potentiahties of its organism, and applies the principle of value 
itself in all its thoughts, words, and works ? The ethical life 
seeks a firm basis m objective values ; but what life could be 
more firmly based than the life which rests upon the pnnciple 
of ultimate reahty and forms itself entirely upon the nature 
of the world which is real in the deepest sense ? So too the 
ethical life seeks spirituahty ; but what life could be more 
spiritual than the life which assimilates itself reverently to 
what reason reveals as the nature of the divine, and thus 
enters, as directly as may be, mto the divine life itself ? 
Whatever pomt of view one takes, one finds that the " blessed ” 
life depicted by Plato satisfies the demands of the ethical 
ideal, and the final conclusion which we reach is that Platonic 
" happmess ” and the ethically ideal life are completely 
coincident. 



CHAPTER XVI 


IMMORTALITY, AN]> ITS ETHICAL VALUE 

T O the average Hellene of Plato’s time, no less than 
to the average modem civilized man, life as he 
found it seemed good. He too had his instmcts 
to drive him on to found a family, acquire a resi- 
dence, fine clothmg, fnends, servants, a b^k accoimt, and 
the means of travel and enjo3mient of beauty, whether natural 
or artificiaL He too had a dash of poetry m his composition, 
and an mterest in the things of the mmd, which coloured 
his otherwise sensuous disposition and made his grasping 
after pleasure and power seem a less crude thing than it 
appears to more cntical eyes. If he thought at all about 
physical death and a possible after-life, his mental processes 
were vague and a little discouragmg. The rehgious traditions 
created by his poets had it that there was an after-life, but 
so pale, bloodl^, and shadowy, that the gibbering ghosts 
in the realm of shades would give anything for the meanest 
position on the “ real ” earth.^ In addition to tradition, 
the ancient Hellene, like the modem inquirer, had, of course, 
his spiritualism, particularly if he could afford to pay for it. 
But if he was of a thoughtful turn of mind, he foimd this 
unsatisfying; for its messages seemed to be either a naive 
tribute to his position and power and supposed desires, 
promising an eternity of feastmg and merry-making, or 
else were so obscure and uncertam as to task the powers of 
trained experts to find an interpretation of them • Of one 
thing only he was sure : that life as he knew it through his 
senses and emotions was good , and that, if he were to look 
for a “ highest ” good, this could be found only m more of 
what he knew to be good, i.e., in continumg to satisfy his 
senses and emotions, possibly m a somewhat more artistic 
way, Eveiything else was uncertain tradition or poetic 
fiction, to be taken seriously only by those unfortunates 
who had come face to face with the thought that they must 
die and leave this pleasant place.* 

394 
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To the Platonist, however, such a view of life, whether 
in this world or in the next, appears grotesquely distorting. 
Sensuous emotion, with its many-facetted interplay of lights 
and shadows, even when guided by the artistry of a great 
rhetorician, such as Homer and his fellow-poets, or Pericles 
and his fellow-statesmen, is, after all, a thmg of surfaces, 
all lengths and breadths, but with noting behind m which 
the intellect can rest. And the thought which canpot pene- 
trate to something deeper than mere contmuity of such 
existence, has hardly begun to discover the real surface of 
the problem of immortahty. Such unreflective mental 
processes, m fact, scarcely reach the level one would expect 
of an adult human bemg, but represent little more than 
protracted adolescence posmg as the central thing m life. 
In such matters, the average Hellene, like the average modem, 
refuses to grow up. He remains in a play-world of images. 
But to the Platonist it is plam that, without sustamed philo- 
sophical reflection, the true depths of hfe cannot even be 
suspected, much less scientifically sounded ; and it follows 
that all such illusions of the image-world are resolutely to be 
put on one side.* 

What, then, does Platonism understand by immortahty ? 
It is, of course, an " idea.” The easiest way of approach 
to its meanmg is to say that it is the kind of hfe hved by the 
“ immortals,” t.f. the kmd of life hved by Zeus, Hera, Athene, 
and the other gods, eind shared in, though to a slightly lesser 
extent, by the demigods recognized by Greek mythology. 
We shall proceed to examine the chief characteristics of this 
life of the immortals, and shall then ask how far it realizes 
the absolute idea of immortahty, and, finally, how far human 
bemgs can partake of this absolute idea. 

“ The kmd of life hved by the immortals ” is a phrase 
which suggests different thin^ to different men. To the 
student of Homer and Hesiod, " the immortals ” hve a very 
human sort of hfe, quarrelhng, love-making, revelhng, laugh- 
mg, dreadmg and deceivmg one another, and keeping up 
perpetual mtrigues on behalf of the causes or persons whom 
they regeird, qmte capriciously, with favour. Sometimes 
they resemble a group of sportive nobles at the court of 
some " merrie monarch ” of human historj’. At other 
times, they are far more hke a group or children who have been 
“ naughty,” and wonder what the All-father will do to them. 
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when he finds out what they have accomplished in his absence. 
They are distinguished from human bemgs in two ways ; — 
(i) By their greater relative power, and ( 2 ) by the fact that 
they are deathless and ageless, and seem to enjoy perpetual 
youth or perpetual maturity. The student of Homer has 
no hope that men will ever, except under the rarest of cir- 
cumstances, enjoy this kind of immortality. Kings and 
nobles can imitate it in -their life on earth, but after death 
the greatest and noblest of them seem to pass to the realm 
of pale phantoms, which appears as the fittmg reverse to the 
picture of the immortals.® 

To platonism, " the life of the immortals ” suggests 
somethmg very different. The immortals, as the philosopher 
understands them, constitute a perfect society, m which 
quarrels, intrigues, deceit, and any kmd of friction are entuely 
out of place. Each has his own work to do, and fulfils his 
especial function in harmonious co-operation with the rest.® 
The inspiration for this work is drawn from contemplation 
of the eternal ideas m the intellectual place, which Ii« alto- 
gether outside the merely physical universe. It is especially 
the ideas of courage, temperance, hohness, ]astice, and wisdom 
which mspire them. These ideas they contemplate with a 
clearness and steadiness unknown to mortals, and feed on 
them in their hearts with joy and thankfulness, derivmg 
from this nourishment the renewal and refreshment of then: 
spiritual hfe.’' The divine essence is, m fact, precisely hoh- 
ness, justice, and wisdom — which means that the acts of 
such ^ings are alwajre patterns of virtuous action. They 
act always in accordsmce with the pnnciple of " the best,” 
i.e. realire, in every situation, its maximum of possible value ; 
for the divme plan, in general, is so to act as to reduce the 
many to the prmciple of the one, i.e. to construct, out of the 
relatively chaotic umverse, a smgle systematic totahty of 
elements in which there is a definite place for each element, 
and each element realizes its maximal value-potentiahties m 
harmomous co-operation with all the rest. It is by re- 
organization, re-arrangement of the elements m question so 
that barren conflict and conditions which mterfere with 
the development of potentiality are removed, that progress 
is made towards the ideal value-system.® At the same time, 
while so acting, they are not turning themselves into slaves 
to some external power, but are hvmg out their own innermost 
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nature, in free self-determination. The hving principle 
of justice, considered as a prmciple of action, of itself, and 
without external compulsion of any kmd, issues m just acts, 
as the love of beauty, which guides the hand of the artist 
from withm, issues m beautiful art-works. So too the hving 
prmciple of holiness issues m actions which are holy, the 
prmaple of wisdom in actions which are wise, and, speaking 
generally, the divine prmciple of “ the best ” issues naturally 
and freely in the direction of reakzmg the divine plan.® In 
reahzmg this plan, then, the divme spirit is realizmg itself, 
and the natural overflow of the divme spirit upon men and 
upon the world gradually forms men and the world more 
nearly accordmg to the divme jattem and spirit. The 
world becomes more orderly and better adapted to furnish 
the environment and temporal home of spiritual life ; and 
human beings, under the divme mfluence, tend to become 
more holy, just, and wise. That is to say, immortahty, 
understood as the life of the immortals, tends, m accordance 
with Its own essential prmciple, to share itself unenviously 
with mortals, so far as these are capable of entenng into the 
divine heritage offered to them.“ 

One way of explammg this is to say that the immortals 
are essentially creative. They create order out of disorder, 
beauty out of ughness, cosmos out of chaos, and so rearrange 
what is without value, m its particular context, as to brmg 
value mto bemg, a value which is not merely the value of the 
elements rearranged, but is at the same tune the divme value, 
or an approximation to the divme value. That is to say, 
the prmciple of immortality issues in, or creates, immoitality. 
All values originate with the immortals, but, m proportion 
as they assist men to realize the quahties of the immortal 
life, VIZ., holmess, justice, and wisdom, men too in their turn 
become imbued with the creative spirit and overflow naturally 
mto actions which are holy, just, and wise, and thus them- 
selves become creative of values, jiassmg on this same creative 
spirit to other men, whose holy, just, and wise actions pass 
It on still further. In a word, so far as men become imbued 
with the divinely given spirit of immortality, they share 
this with their fellows and with the rising generation, and 
thus gradually assist m winning over the world to immor- 
tality.^* 

This life of the immortals has two sides or aspects. On 
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the one hand (i), they contemplate the eternal ideas in the 
heaven beyond the physical heaven, i.e., in the mtellectual 
place, and so far hve right outside the space-time world of 
sun, moon, and stars. From this pomt of view, the immortals 
appear to be essentially intellectual beings, spirits livmg 
a life of pure contemplation and worship, and an ingenious 
philology can find, even in their human appellations, traces 
of a belief that the chief immortals are all forms or aspects 
of mind.^* It is, indeed, difficult to think of such spints 
as having their true home anywhere else — for what more 
natural than that the " intellectual place ” should be the 
homeland of an mtellectual spirit ? — and it would be easy 
to thmk of them as declmmg to live anywhere else — e.g., 
as declinmg to descend mto the space-tune arena and busy 
themselves with the concerns of mferior spirits such as human 
bemgs But this activity m the space-time world, which 
constitutes (2) the other side or aspect of their life, is not 
somethmg m which they have no concern, but is a portion 
of the “ work,” m domg which they realize themselves, and 
Plato always insists upon this activity m the space-time 
world. A casual reader of the Dialogues might suppose the 
whole space-time world to be relatively unreal, a mere ap- 
pearance, entirely separable from the ideal world. But 
this is not really the platonic view That view is, rather, 
that the space-tune world is a copy or image of the mtellectual 
world, i.e., is the mtellectual world considered as pounng 
out its spirit of order and meanmg upon what would other- 
wise be sensuous chaos. It is the mtellectual world mirrored 
m sense-perceivable imagery, with all which this imphes.’® 
The Ibrm of £he physical universe, e.g , the form of the planets, 
and the form of the human bram — ^these represent the ideal 
form of the sphere, workmg m an ahen medium and shapmg 
this mto an image of itself.^* Agam, the movements m the 
ph5^ical imiverse, from the apparent regularities of the starry 
heavens to the more spasmodic movements of a dancmg child 
or frisking lamb, all represent the ideal principle of perfect 
circular revolution, apphed to a closed group of aggregates 
compounded of regular mathematical sohds of specific types, 
and realized approximately in a world which is fundamentally 
sensuous. So too astronomical time, with its days, lunar 
months, solar years, and “ great year " — ^when all the cycles 
of all the planets are so completed that each has agam re- 
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sumed its original position in the system — ^is a reflection, 
in the sense-perceivable world of physical motion, of the 
absolute duration and the ideal motion which characterize 
the mtelligible world.^* It is the nature of the divine to 
pour forth its own spirit, and the order, regulanty, and law 
of the space-time world is the natural and mevitable outcome 
of the spiritual world, mirrored, however, m an alien medium, 
whose sensuousness refracts and distorts, to some extent, 
the divine rays. 

Such, m general, is the life of the immortals, as conceived 
in platonism. It remains to ask, how far this attains to the 
absolute ideal of immortahty. To answer this question, 
we must first establish a certam distmction, correspondmg to 
the distmction recognized in platonic hterature between 
deus summus and dt tmmortales. The first of these terms 
corresponds to the idea of good, while the second corresponds 
to the particular ideas. Deus summus, i.e., the Master- 
workman of the Ttmaeus, hke the idea of good m the Republic, 
represents the absolute, the ne plus ttlira, the prmciple of 
ideahty, as such. This is the ultimate source of all order, 
S5^tem, meanmg, and value, and m its natural overflow it is 
the creative prmciple par excellence. It does not create 
not-bemg or fluctuatmg chaos, but creates especially the 
spint of creativity, pounng out its own spirit, primarily 
upon the dt tmmortales, and secondarily upon human beings, 
endowmg them all with the power of unifying the manifold 
and so creatmg order and value, so far as this is compatible 
with their relative finitude.^® This represents the absolute 
ideal of the immortal life, the immortal creation of immor- 
tahty. The mfenor deities or dt tmmortales, while thoroughly 
imbued with this same spirit of creativity, are relatively 
finite. Hera, Apollo, Poseidon, and the rest, have specific 
and limited functions, as compared with the “demiurge,” 
God, as such, who is absolutely unlimited in his functions. 
These “ immortals,” then, bemg themselves created, are not, 
like the absolute spirit of creativity, immortal per se. It is 
the absolute spirit of divmity which is the source of their 
power and the assurance of their unmortahty, and they 
are essentially, from the lowest to the highest of them, minis- 
ters of this spirit.** That is to say, speakmg philosophically, 
these “ ministers ” represent the absolute spirit considered 
as concentrated upon some specific task, just as each “ idea ” 
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represents the principle of ideality turned in some specific 
direction, and as limited and particularized by that specificity. 
But the hvmg principle itself is unlimited, and is absolutely 
tmiversal, the eternal father of all that is good. 

How far can man participate in the immortal life ? 
There are many ways of approaching the platonic answer 
to this question. We might say, e.g., that, so far as man 
consciously fits himself for the place prepared for him m the 
ideal cosmos of spirits, he participates tpso facto in the im- 
mortal life. For he is developmg all his powers as thoroughly 
as he can, and is co-operatmg with other men of good will 
in using those powers for the common good, and not only 
with other men, but with the higher spirits also, so that 
he IS becoming, at least to that extent, one of their fellowship. 
In this way he participates directly in the hfe of the im- 
mortals, regarding himself, m thought, word, and deed, as 
the servant and nunister of God, and regardmg all other men 
as his colleagues and feUow-servants.*® 

Another way of approachmg the platonic answer is to 
say that man becomes immortal so far as he regards this 
earthly habitation with its sensuous flux as alien and evil, 
and seeks to fly to the true homeland of the spmt by assimi- 
lating himself to divinity, i.e., by withdrawmg from a mamly 
sensuous hfe and endeavourmg to become holy, just, and 
wise, until he succeeds in taking up these “ ideas *’ into his 
nature and becoming as godhke as possible. So far as he is 
thus successful m taking on the attnbutes of the immortals, 
he rises above the average level of everyday humanity, and 
his nature participates directly in immortality.*^ 

Another way of approachmg the answer is to say that 
man’s nature is complex. On the one hand, it is physical, 
an affair of earth, water, fire, and air mixed m certam pro- 
portions and subject to the fluctuations which are a part 
of the world of physical motion. On the other hand, he 
has in him the germ of an organizmg power, which is at 
first overcome by the influx of the nutritive forces which 
take hold of his body. Whether he becomes unmortal or 
not depends upon which side wins in the ensuing struggle. 
If the bodily forces win, so that his actions are always the 
direct resultant of the fluctuatmg environmental stimulations, 
and the man is thus a mere part of the physical world, with 
no power to look before and after and direct himself according 
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to which he thinks right, he hardly rises to the hanum level 
at all, and certainly belongs to the realm of not-being rather 
than to the realm of ideal being. If, however, his organizmg 
power wins out, so that he acquires mastery over hunself 
in the first place, and over the environment in the second, 
creating everywhere unages of beauty, temperance, and 
justice, he has clearly begun, while stiU living here below, 
to partake directly of true life. Anyone who thus succeeds 
in dominating circumstances to the extent of " domg his 
own work," i.e., performmg consistently and with free self- 
dctermmation some definite function which is of value to 
the community, so far participates directly m the life and 
work of the immortals.** 

Yet another approach is to maintain that soul, as such, 
is immortal. Soul, as the principle of hfe, belongs essentially 
to the world of true being rather than to the world of not- 
being; and, further, as the ongmatmg principle of motion, 
at least of all motion of the orderly, " circular ” type, it is 
the source of all order and S3rstem in the physical world.** 
Its true home is with the eternal “ideas,” to which it is 
akm, and the world-soul, which is the most perfect type of a 
created soul, is regarded as directly divine— forming, together 
with its body (the physical universe) a “ blessed god," self- 
sufficient for Its own purposes, hke the personified " nature ” 
of the poetically-minded scientists. As divine, it hves, 
like the other created gods, the d% immortales. an immortal 
life, with an immortahty dependent upon tiie All-father. 
That is to say, the world-soul is a direct overflow of the 
creative idea of good. So too m the case of human bemgs : 
the essential element m their souls is of directly divme origm, 
a similar overflow of the creative idea of good, containing, 
as its immediately divme heritage, the germ of unity, law, 
and order, ie., the characteristic principle which expands 
into the hfe of the immortals. The soul is thus naturally, 
in Its own essence, immortal, ie., is begotten akin to the 
source of hohness, justice, and wisdom, and belongs, m its 
own right, to the ideal family.** 

Yet another way of showing how the soul participates 
in the immortals’ life appears when we attend to the number 
and situation of the created souls. In accordance with a 
motif whose roots lie far back in mythology, as well as in 
philosophy, Plato tends to regard the number of created 
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souls as limited. Their number is determined by the number 
of the physical stars, the " instnunents of celestial time," 
in which the souls were orginally planted, and to which they 
may some day return, if only they succeed in overconung 
the material forces under whose influence they have somehow 
fallen. The true destmy of the souls is thus to govern their 
own stars, as the world-soul governs the universe.** That 
IS their immortal destmy, and their sojourn in an earthly 
body should be regarded as a temporary aberration, a stoop- 
ing from theu- heavenly home, a putting on of mortahty, 
from which they may one day recover and resume their 
eternal function, particularly if they live a holy, just, and 
wise life here bebw. If we regard this descent as a kind of 
planetary orbit, we might say that each soul has a different 
orbit, or rather succession of such orbits, but that a time 
nMiy one day come when all the different orbits will be com- 
pleted at the same instant, and all the souls will be with 
their stars, and a spintual great jrear will begin in which 
the immortal felbwship of all souls m carrymg on their work 
of convertmg not-being to true bemg wtU be manifest.*^ 

This last view contains mjrthobgical elements which 
it is difficult to mclude without remainder m true platonism. 
The contrast of phj^ical stars and earthly bodies, for instance, 
IS a distmction of degree rather than of kmd. Perhaps we 
can, with more justice to the evidence as a whole, sum up 
the general platonic position as follows . — 

The life of the spirit is the one thing worth while, and 
is divine in origin, function, and destiny. Its mission is to 
extend itself over the realm of material chaos, to reduce 
this to law and order and, as nearly as possible, to its own 
tj^ of bemg. The world as we come to know it represents 
an original or primaeval chaos overlaid with principles of 
spintual origm, and in process of bemg reduced to law and 
order. Human beings are partly of di\mie, and partly of 
material, ongm, and expenence directly in themselves this 
cosmic conflict between good and evil, between the forces 
of the spirit and the backward pull of matter towards dis- 
mtegration, not-bemg, chaos. In virtue especially of their 
mtelhgence, they are able to look before and after and rise 
above the sensuous pressure of immediate impulse, and to 
form vague and hazy conceptions of the eternal ideas which 
prevail m the spiritual hie. So far as they attain to sufficient 
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clearness in this contemplation, and are able to apply the 
resulting knowledge to the making over of their own hves 
and of their environment, physical and social, human bcmp 
—especially in the form of philosophic administrators, but 
to a lesser extent also as pnests, poets, farmers, shoe-makers, 
day-labourers, etc. — are able to participate directly in the 
life of the spirit. That is to say, they experience directly 
the sense of spuitual fellowship with one another and with 
higher spirits, and, m the light of that experience, play a 
man's part m the cosmic conihct m which the true work 
of the world consists. Man can in this way rise superior 
to the materialistic life which looks askance at the thought 
of anjdhmg higher than the senses and instmctive emotions, 
and can enter upon the true life which is the only life worth 
hvmg. 

At this pomt an objection may and should be raised. 
That man can participate m spiritual hvmg is, of course, 
granted. And that he so far participates in the life of tlie 
immortals is, of course, also granted. But does not a diffi- 
culty remam ? Is not the fundamental distmction between 
mortals and immortals left precisely where it was ? For, 
surely, what distinguishes them is that, however they may 
co-operate m spuitual hvmg, the immortal is deathless, 
while the mortal obviously comes to an end and dies. Does 
the immortal remam immortal, sind the mortal remam mortal, 
or does platonism urge that co-operation m spiiitual hving 
somehow overcomes the gap, so that the mortal who hves 
the higher life somehow survives the obvious fact of a physical 
death and participates m the deathlessness of the immortals, 
as well as m then hohness, justice and wisdom ? 

In order to answer this question mtelhgibly, it is neces- 
sary first to make precise the nature and limitations of ter- 
restrial time. For, if we may assume the existence of some- 
thing which m some sense is not subject to the visible dis- 
mtegration of the body which obviously belongs to the space- 
time world, it may well be that this somethmg is not duectly 
subject to the conditions of terrestrial tune, and that, con- 
sequently, an attempt, eg., to mquire mto its status five 
hours after ph3'sical death, as compared with its status five 
hours before physical death, is entirely futile. It may well 
be that its status, even if admitting of a before and after, 
does not admit of the species of before and after which can 
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be measured in terms of a human chronometer, whether 
ancient or modem What we call “ Greenwich tune ” depends 
upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, so far as these 
influence the duration of day and night, month and year, 
upon the earth. But the motions of the heavenly b^ies 
are not such that one day is of absolutely the same duration- 
length as another day, or one year of absolutely the same 
duration-length as another year. Consequently, as contrasted 
with these varying and fluctuatmg amounts of absolute 
duration which in reahty correspond to the unchangmg 
symbols of time-measurement wldch we use, there arises 
the thought of an absolute or perfect duration, m which 
there are no variations of rate, but one unit is absolutely 
equal m duration-length to any other unit, although it comes 
either before or after that other unit. For the Platomst, 
Greenwich tune is an imperfect and fluctuating copy or 
image of true duration, and it is in true or ideal duration 
that the immortal life is hved. Spiritual progress cannot be 
measiued by the movements of a Greek water-clock, but 
has its own moments, its own hours, and perhaps its own 
great year.*® 

Granting all this, we may still ask : if spuitual hfe ex- 
presses itself by using the physical body as its instrument for 
spirituahzmg its environment, what happens to spiritual 
life when the physical body disintegrates, as it obviously 
does at physical death ? Dialectically speaking, there are 
many conceivable alternatives. The position taken by 
Plato, after due discussion of these alternatives, seems to be 
as follows ; — When the body perishes, the spirit withdraws 
for a period to the mtellectual place, and there, in company 
with the immortals, it renews, through contemplation un- 
clouded by physical needs, its refreshing vision of the greater 
"ideas.” Eventually it descends into another physical 
body, and agam plays its part in the great conflict between 
good and evil. In this kind of eternal ahemation between 
its heavenly home and this place of mortal union with a suc- 
cession of physical instruments which mevitably wear out 
after a while, it hves its immortal hfe ; much as the philo- 
sopher-kmg — whose earthly life is a facsimile of the immortal 
life, so far as a human being can partake of that life while here 
on earth — withdraws from the task of administration m 
order to renew his vision of the idea of good, so ,as to return 
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with renewed spiritual insight to his administrative duties. 
It IS suggested that a human being who has lived a particularly 
heroic and philosophical life, or succession of such hves, 
may be raised to higher rank in the spmtual world, and so 
may be elevated above the necessity of further physical births 
and physical deaths, but this remains only a suggestion.** 

In this alternative union and separation of spirit and 
body, ]ust how much is mortal and how much is immortal ? 
The usual view of the commentators is that “ the rational 
element ” is immortal, while the sensuous, instmctive, and 
emotional elements of experience, and also the elements of 
character which, hke coorage and self-mastery, rest partly 
upon bodily dispositions, are all evanescent. That is to say, 
when once the organizmg spirit which stooped from its 
heavenly home and called them all mto some semblance of 
bemg has departed on its further way, all these elements of 
empincal experience smk back a^am mto their original status 
of not-bemg. Some authonties believe that the spint 
retains something from its sojourn on earth, e.g. retains the 
cognitive essence of aU its expenences. The details of this 
type of view are worked out with great clearness and in- 
genuity by St. Thomas Aqumas, in his account of " beatified 
spirits.”** But all seem agreed to make a somewhat sharp 
distmction between spirit and body, and to regard every- 
thing bodily as fallmg back again mto the abyss of not-bemg 
which IS its origmal eind only home. For this distmction 
and this conclusion, there is undeniable evidence m the 
Dialogues.** But if one is wilhng to consider the whole 
of the evidence, and concentrate upon this question all which 
belongs to the general position of platonism, it is perhaps 
possible to go a little deeper. 

The function of spiritual experience, accoiding to 
platonism, is to convert not-being mto being, to change 
chaos mto cosmos, to transmute fact into value, to rearrange 
material conditions m such a way that the germ of the spirit 
which is overlaid and overwhelmed by unfavourable con- 
ditions may develop and flower into perfect spiritual life, 
and may thus play its jiart m the work of spintualizmg the 
universe. Grbupis of pioneers go out mto the wilderness, 
and in less than two full generations of men, where the ox- 
trails used to meet at the junction of two rivers, there is a 
large city, not only growing grain for trade with the mother- 
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land, but devebping schools and colleges of its own, which 
send out teachers and preachers and other pbneers of the 
spiritual life in their tom. This is the work of the human 
beings who participate in the life of the immortals, and it is 
a growing thing. The work done by one generation makes 
It easier for the next generation to carry on the task. For the 
second generation finds farms where the first found only 
homesteads. The second generation finds banks and schools 
and a municipal organization, where the first generation 
found nothing besrond a loose agreement about leadership, 
and some sort of vigilance committee.** The spiritualizmg 
agencies thus do something more than ]ust mark time m an 
eternal conflict with foemen who can be neither converted 
nor destroyed. 

It IS conceivable that there is a limit beyond which the 
chaotic element will always remain chaotic, making an ordered 
living, to that extent, precarious. The process of hellenizing 
humanity may not succeed in overcommg some ultimate 
lesiduum of barbarism. But, until that limit has been 
reached, what might be regarded as " materialistic ” agencies 
can certamly be harnessed in the service of idealism, and 
can thus contribute very directly to the process of spintual- 
izmg the universe ** For example : food, dnnk, exercise, 
and rest can so strengthen the body as to make it a useful 
instrument for studymg philosophy and for carrying out 
philosophical purposes ; much as courage, which has a 
definitely physical basis, can be used as the natural ally of 
the philosophical prmciple in the soul.®* So too money and 
material possessions can be used for educational purposes, 
and in the model community a certam minimum of such 
possessions is regarded as a stne qua non for hving the life 
of ideal citizenship.*® 

The question, then, as to whether these material elements 
are merely humbk contributors which, at best, cancel out 
and bave the way ckar for higher, purely spiritual forces, 
is, on the whole, to be answered in the negative. Bodily 
health and strength enter directly mto the higher life of 
service, and the material possessions which make possible 
health and strength, and education, ph3rsical, moi^, and 
intellectual, also enter directly into the higher life of service. 
And, further, the undoubted self-interest incident to humanity 
—which is often regarded as " materialistic ” — can be identified 
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with the interest of the group, or even of the ideal life, so that 
a citizen may pursue his own best interest in devoting himself 
to a life of service.®* In other words, the spiritual principle 
so reorganizes material elements and converts them into 
spiritual agencies, that they become themselves instrumental 
m carrying further the work of spiritualizing the universe. 
Health, once established, goes on of itself. An institution 
like a pubhc educational system or a good civic constitution, 
once definitely established, tends, of itself, to continue. 
Such institutions require a guidmg hand from time to time, 
but on the whole it is fair to say that they have taken on 
ideal colourmg and belong, not to the fluctuations of not-being, 
but to the realm of true bemg. The temporal realm can 
thus take on eternal characteristics, and what is mortal can, 
to that eirtent, put on immortality.®’ 

If, then, m the light of these conclusions, we again ask, 
how much of a man can share m immortahty, we must now 
answer : as much of him as can be so reorganized as to serve 
as the mstrument of the idea of good. This includes, not 
only his mtellect, but also his moral dispositions, his courage, 
temperance, justice, and piety, so far as these are informed 
by wisdom, and also his physical activities, the eatmg, drink- 
ing, exercismg, and restmg upon which his health, strength, 
and good looks depend, so far as these, m their turn, are 
subservient to his moral and mtellectual improvement. The 
elements, then, out of which the physical universe is consti- 
tuted — ^the fire, water, earth, and air which enter mto his 
organism and keep it healthy and strong for its higher life — 
can themselves enter mto the higher fife ; and this means 
that so far there is nothmg in the world, psychological or 
ph3rsical, for which there is not some place m the eternal 
plan, a place, the filhng of which means sharing m the eternal 
plan of the immortals, i.e., partaking, to that extent, m the 
immortal life itself. 

Put briefly, then, the platonic view is that immortahty 
is identical with spiritual life, i.e., the function of hellenizmg 
barbarism, transmuting fact into value, converting material 
into spiritual. This spiritual life is realized through finite 
centres of experience, all endowed with the characteristic 
power of making one out of many, i.e., selectmg values and 
concentrating them into the unity of portions of a single 
consistent S3^tem. The union of such a spiritual centre 
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with any given material body is a transitory affair, and the 
eternal function of the spirit in such a union is to turn its 
temporal body into a more perfect instrumentality for 
spiritual purposes. A single soul can transmute a succession 
of material bodies to such purposes, much as a teacher can 
awaken spiritual insight in a succession of pupils, with whom 
his temporal contact is even more transitory.®* But what- 
ever the fate of the bodies with which it is, for the time being, 
associated, the organizmg centre itself endures throughout 
all temporal changes, and is creative, divine, and immortal ; 
not, indeed, pet se, but, hke the d% immortaieSrAn virtue of the 
outpouring of the divine spirit which called it into being. 
In the intervals between its separation from one temporal 
body and its union with another, it passes through a con- 
templative phase in which it renews its vision of the ideal 
world — a vision which was perhaps growing dim in its latest 
incarnation. Its rebirth is a fr^h descent mto the cave, 
m which it has a further opportunity to live out and realize 
in this mortal sphere the ideals witih which it has enjoyed 
communion in the intellectual place, and it thus continues to 
play its part in the eternal plan of spiritualizmg the universe.*® 
It remains to ask two questions ; — (i) how far is this kind 
of view phibsophically satisfactory, and ( 2 ) how far is immor- 
tahty in this platonic sense a “hipest ” good ? To the first 
question, the answer is difficult. Plato's view, while per- 
suasive and acceptable, perhaps, to the moral consciousness, 
is not the only hypothesis dialectically conceivable. Granted 
e.g. that spiritual life, of itself, overflows in the direction of 
spiritualizmg the universe, there is no sound logical reason 
for regarding the number of finite centres as fixed — either m 
relation to the number of physical stars (which also does not 
need to be regarded as fixed for all time), or m any other 
relation. If this assumption is given up, the further assump- 
tion of a succession of mcamations — connected with their 
recurrence of a " great year ” — and of the permanence of each 
one of the (numbered) centres, also falls to the ground. 

What remains is the faith that a divme overflow cannot 
die or come to an end, and that what is genuinely creative 
cannot be subject to its logical contrary, viz., not-being. 
As Plato puts it, the cardinal point in any faith in values is a 
thorough-going belief in the essential priority of spiritual life, 
of its independence upon material conditions conceived as 
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per se inert and incapable of originating any rational kind of 
motion." But this faith is dialectically compatible with 
belief in the extinction of the finite centre, as such, at bodily 
death, even though its work survives in the whole ; and, 
although the whole would be the poorer for the extraction 
of one such finite centre, it might well be enriched by the 
creation of another centre which, working upon the basis 
erected by past generations, might well carry further the work 
in which the hfe of the wWe expresses itself. The specific 
doctrines urged in the Dialogues are thus not dialectically 
compelling, even if wc concede the general platonic position 
as a matter of reasonable faith. It should, perhaps, be added 
that, in platonism, the emphasis is not upon the specific 
doctrines, not, e.g. upon the persistence of the finite centre, 
but rather upon the work, i.e. upon participating in the ideal 
justice, holiness, and wisdom of the immortals.*^ 

Thus understood, how far (2) can immortality be regarded 
as the highest good ? The answer here is not difficult. To 
realize one’s powers to the utmost m co-operation with other 
spiritual agencies in raising the whole world to a higher level 
of spiritual value, is to develop oneself and at the same time 
to make, to the well-being of the whole, the greatest con- 
tnbution of which one is capable. It is not possible to conceive 
of a “ good ” which could be higher. Platonic immortality, 
i.e. the life based upon holiness, justice, and wisdom, and the 
ideal life, i.e. the most valuable kind of life which human 
reason can conceive, coincide in all resjiects. It follows that, 
so far as a finite centre of experience can participate in the 
immortal life, it is, so far, succeeding in realizing the highest 
conceivable human good. 



CHAPTER XVII 


GOODNESS OF CHARACTER AS THE HIGHEST GOOD : TEMPERANCE, 
JUSTICE 

G oodness of character has been described elsewhere, 
and has been analysed into such factors as courage, 
temperance, justice, holiness, and wisdom, and, as 
so analysed, ^ already been pronounced the central 
element in the blessed or happy life which is, according to 
platonism, the chief good.^ In the same way, the factors 
of holiness, justice, and wisdom— understood, not as excluding, 
but as of course including courage and temperance — have 
appeared to constitute the essential attributes of the immortals. 
>^en found in man, they are regarded as an assimilation to the 
nature of the immortals, and the “immortality “ m which the 
holy, just, and wise man, so far, participates, is equated 
unhesitatingly with the chief good.* In equatmg the function* 
mg of good character with the blessed life, whether we call this 
blessed life “ happmess,” or whether — as bemg the life, not 
only of the philosophic human guardian, but also of the di 
immortaUs and of the Father-artificer who is the source of their 
immortahty— we prefer to call it “immortahty,” is imma- 
terial ; for they are one and the same. It is, then, obvious 
that goodness of character, understood as functionmg in the 
best possible way, is identical with what, under the heads of 
" happmess ” and “ immortahty,” we have already accepted 
as a reasonable formulation of the highest good. All that we 
need to add in the present place is that this supreme value 
of goodness of character, whether in the citizen, in the magis- 
trate, or in the ideal ruler, is repeatedly and explicitly recog- 
nized in the Dialogues.® In the present chapter, therefore, 
acceptmg these results as established, we shall examine more 
closely into the claims of smgle elements of character to be 
accepted as satisfactory formulations of the highest good. 
The claims of courage to be so accepted are mentioned only 
to be set aside, and courage is given the fourth place, ranking 
after temperance, justice, and wisdom.® But temperance and 
410 
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justice are frequently accepted as formulations of the essence 
of the chief good. In what follows, therefore, we shall consider 
their claims m some detail. 

I. Temperance as the highest good. The Greek word 
sophrosyne is used in many senses in the Dialogues, and in 
many of these significations it would be plamly absurd to 
regard it as the highest good. Indeed, m a number of these 
cases, it is stated very expbcitly that it is an inferior form of 
goodness. Thus, as an mstmctive bodily disposition towards 
qiuetness, shrinkmg from notonety, avoidance of any form of 
excitement, as in the case of Chanmdes, it is merely a graceful 
attitude suitable for a refined and modest Greek youth m the 
presence of his elders. In other contexts, this same bodily 
disposition is declared to belong to the feminme, rather than 
to the masculme, side of human nature, and it is definitely 
stated that effemmacy of this type almost mevitably provokes 
aggression The modesty and restramt of a Socrates exposes 
hun to the crudest msults in the free democratic city of Athens, 
and a community too tender-mmded to fight is simply mviting 
its more tough-nunded neighbours to reduce it to some form 
of va s sa l age. Unless durected by wisdom, such a bodily 
disposition is at least as likely to prove hurtful as helpful, and 
it IS dehberately mamtained that it is m wisdom, rather than 
m temperance, that the root of genume excellence is to be 
sought.® 

In another group of contexts, it is the scope, rather than 
the bodily nature of the virtue which is adverse to any lofty 
claims. It IS to eatmg and drmkmg and sex-relations that the 
term is especially apphed. Sometimes dress and bearmg or 
deportment are mcluded as well. In such a signification 'le 
term is obviously too restricted, too narrow, to be regar 4 as 
a supreme value. And even here there is a tendency j dis- 
parage the over-modest attitude which shrinks, e g. frr .1 eating 
and dtinkmg m pubhc — ^the attitude characteristic of the 
secluded femme d’intirteur of Athens. Plato seems to feel 
that those who avoid pubhc standards are hkely to fall below 
them and to exhibit, not a superior, but an mferior degree of 
respect for law and order. In any case, such shrinking 
prevents them from pla3nng their full part m the community 
life, and the community is the poorer for their withdrawal 
The remaimng half of the group has to do the work of the 
whole,® 
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In all sach cases, there can be no question of regarding 
sopkrosyne as a form of the highest good. But these are all 
popular conceptions, and are not especially characteristic of 
the platonic conception of sopkrosyne. There are, however, 
in ordinary Hellenic feehng, two lines along which an approach 
to treating this virtue as a supreme value seems natural 
enough. The aims characteristic of Hellenism at its best are 
peculiarly well expressed m the two Delphic mottoes • — (a) 
nothing too much and (b) know thyself. The former of these 
expresses the restraint which we admire m Greek art of the 
classical period, and this motto was used over the whole 
country as a guide to character-formation. The avoidance 
of excess in any direction, and the seeking of the middle path- 
way as a guide through hfe is formulated by tragedian and 
historian,^ long before Plato taught the doctrine of the “ limit ” 
and Aristotle the doctrme of the “ mean,” as expressmg the 
secret essence of aU excellence. To the Hellenic mmd, this 
saymg formulated that characteristic of sopkrosyne which we 
call *' moderation in all thmgs,” and temperance thus easily 
took on some of the attributes of a supreme good. So also 
the second proverb or slogan expressed the reflective self- 
knowledge mseparable from the higher development of char- 
acter. This aspect of temperance is especially treated m the 
Ckarmides, and it is clear from this treatment that self-know- 
ledge, as an ideal, is the eqmvalent of the supreme value of 
wisdom elsewhere acclaimed as the ideal giude throughout 
hfe. Reflective knowledge of values, of one’s own powers, 
and of the value of the claims made by and upon others — what 
more valuable guide to true success in life could be conceived 
by the Hellenic mind ? 

The value of self-knowledge and wise restramt were not 
merely accepted by Hellenic feeling, but formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the more successful popular lecturers who 
made their appearance at Athens during its period of unjicrial 
expansion. Characteristically, these lecturers are represented 
as appeahng especially to the adolescent in his phase of natural 
development toward a consciousness of self and of the world, 
and as undertaking to supply technical and professional 
assistance toward the development of a mature self-conscious- 
ness.* But they are also represented in Plato’s pages as not 
being able to go much beyond the beliefe and desires of then 
dientHe. The moderation they taught was a hedonistic 
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avoidance of certain types of excess, mainly, however, m 
order to obtam other pleasures, and in order, by keepmg 
healthy and prosperous to secure a maximum of pleasurable 
moments m Ue. This hedonism was a balancmg of pleasure 
against pleasure, and pam against pain, and supported the 
claims of " temperance ” by an appeal not, in the end, on a 
different level from the appeal by which the intemperate 
vtvfiur justified his unnestramed pursuit of pleasure-sensations 
from any and every source.* But this lawless and indis- 
criminate pursuit of pleasure-sensations, of that characterless 
" happmess ” which Plato regards as an ideal peculiar to 
democracy, is logically the contrary 01 temperance, moderation, 
and restramt, and Plato contemptuously treats such hedonism 
as a shadow-play to amuse children, or as a game with 
counters,^* although to aU professional teachers of ethics, as 
well as to the typical man of the world, such hedonism, when 
a mathematical calculus is tacked on to it, appears as the 
" savmg ” pnnciple of hfe.^^ In the Dialogues, this contrast 
between sophistic sophrosyne — «= unprincipled seeking after 
a maximum of pleasurable experiences— and Socratic sophro- 
iyne — =• self-control guided by wisdom — appears almost as a 
personal contrast, with democracy and its representatives, 
whether statesmen or lecturers, on the one side, and Socrates, 
with his philosophy of the ideal community, standmg, alone 
and unafraid, on the other. 

Agam and agam, Plato comes back to this element of self- 
control and self-knowledge partly expressed in the popular 
conception. There is, he teaches, m human nature an eternal 
conflict going on, and, accordmg to the issue of that conflict, 
men may be described as mastering themselves, or as sinkmg 
mto slavery to themselves. Is this conflict for mastery cor- 
rectly descnbed as a conflict between opposmg pleasures, or 
is it not rather something much more profound ? On the first 
of these alternatives, there would really be no rational ground 
for the distinction ; for any situation in which pleasure A 
mastered pleasure B, or m which pleasure B mastered pleasure 
A, mi gh t with equal reasonableness be descnbed as a victory 
over pleasure or as a defeat by pleasure.^* The platonic 
treatment of this difficulty is precisely analogous to the pla- 
tonic treatment of the conflict between sensations in the field 
of cognition. This conflict is solved by rismg to a level higher 
than that of competing and fluctuating sensations, viz., the 
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ideal level of concepts m which reason can rest, as ui its own 
home.^* So here, in the affective field, when there is conflict 
and contradiction and competition for control, on the part of 
pleasurable experiences, a solution of this conflict can be 
reached only if we rise altogether above the pleasure-weighing 
level to the ideal level of clear-cut concepts which admit of 
logical proof and disproof. Temperance, or rational self- 
control, belongs, for the pktonist, to this higher level. The 
pleasure-seeking tendencies are put m their proper place, as 
an alike belongmg to the lower self. This is a psychological 
fact, but has not attamed to the level of ethical valuations. 
Self-mastery is then described as an agreement between this 
" concupiscent element ” which constitutes so large a part of 
the mechanisms inherent in the embodied soul, and the 
" rational element ” which contemplates the systematic 
principles of the ideal realm. The agreement is, that idealism 
shaH direct, and the pleasure-seekmg tendencies shaU obey its 
rule and carry out, as far as possible, its directions. Only 
in this way can bhnd conflict and the futile waste of contra- 
diction be avoided.^* 

The gropmg after a “ better,” inherent m popular experi- 
ence, thus becomes knowledge of the ideal realm and its 
pnnciple (the idea of good), and temperance, like every other 
virtue, reaches its highest development by passing over mto 
wisdom or philosophic insight. When conduct is directed 
by the idea of good, so that, m every situation which life 
brings, a maximum of positive value is sought, much as a good 
musician reahzes the maximal tonal potentialities of his 
instrument, restraint or control ceases to be an external or 
negative force, and temperance passes over into the positive 
self-unfolding of the potentiahties of the organism as a whole, 
and is thus mdistinguishable from complete excellence, ie. 
from the ideal Ufe. In this sense, temperance — ^usually 
associated with justice m the Dialogues — ^becomes a human 
reflex of the divine life, and is regarded without hesitation as 
the highest good.^* 

If, however, we allow " temperance " to pass over, without 
remainder, into the ideal life which apphes the divine pnnciple 
of realizing the maximal value-potentialities contained in 
concrete situations, we must freely admit that platonic 
sophrosyne has passed beyond what the average Greek under- 
stood by this term, and has become idealized to an extent 
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which makes it indistmguishable from ideal justice, ideal 
piety, ideal wisdom, and, m a word, ideal character. This is 
fully recognized m the Dialogues,** and we must therefore 
sum up the platonic doctrine by stating that, while , at the 
level of natural bodily disposition, or at the conventional level 
recognized by " opimon,” temperance is a separate and one- 
sided excellence, and is never regarded as good in itself, at the 
highest or philosophical level, temperance has so altered as to 
be hardly recoguizahle. When re-formed by insight into the 
idea of good, temperance expands and broadens as well as 
deepens, and thus passes over into the life of idealism which 
transcends both natural disposition and conventional opmion 
andsuggests a goodness so high that it is only realizable, perhaps, 
in the world of divine patterns envisaged as m “ heaven.” 

2. Justice as the highest good. Justice, in the Dialogues, 
is usually connected with life m organized communities, and 
is regarded as a stne qua non of such life. Men naturally seek 
to hve together in social groups, partly for mutual protection 
against dangers, whether from wild ammals or from other 
human bemgs, partly for security against hunger, etc., and 
partly for the purposes of social life. Co-operation of some sort 
is involved in such life from the beginning, co-operation in 
buildmg protective walls, m facmg common dangers, m solvmg 
common problems connected with hunger, disease, pests, etc, ; 
and out of such co-operation there mevitably arises a collection 
of community usages and some sort of organization of the 
members of the group for dehberation, for the establishment 
of pohcies, and for the admmistration of community policies 
and community resources.*’ In social living, as such, then, 
there is imphed the ideal of social sohdanty, with all which 
this involves, such as community of purpose, community ol 
feehng, community of action, i.e. a community which links 
together the diverse potentialities and interests of individuals 
and so stimulates them that, as members of the community, 
they hve a finer and fuller life than they could hve otherwise. 
The absolutely ideal commumty would thus be one in which 
each citizen realized his maximum of potentiahty m harmony 
with his fellow-citizens and m the service of the whole, especi- 
ally if he further believed that such a life was the realization of 
the divine plan for humamty, and that his community repre- 
sented the city of God whose pattern was laid up in God's 
heaven. 
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Justice, then, as Plato understands it, is the virtue of 
social life, of man in relation to his fellow-man, the virtue of 
citizenship, of membership in an ideal community. In every 
relation of life it involves the substitution of public spirit for 
private interest : m the constitution of the family, m education 
for the rising generation, in eating and drinkmg, in farming, 
in business life, in politics, in law, art, science, and m religion. 
The just citizen is the man who sinks his private self wholly 
in the welfare of his community, and thereby attains to the 
larger, better, more worthy and more enjoyable self of the 
citizen. As a loyal member of his commumty, he is able to 
develop his powers more whole-heartedly and more completely 
than if he had remamed unable to find a cause large enough 
to call for the employment of his full energy. He finds himself 
in the community work, finds, that is to say, his ideal place 
in the divine plan for humanity, and thus attains to the greatest 
measure of leahty which is possible for him, i.e. the completest 
possible realization of his “ idea,” whether as farmer, busmess 
man, day-labourer, or governor or ambassador, m harmonious 
co-partnership with his fellow-citizens, and in a spirit of 
followership directed by divme gmdance. In order to discover 
how the platonic conception of justice enters mto the details 
of the citizen’s life, we shall consider, somewhat more par- 
ticularly what IS mvolved m (i) the realization of the citizen’s 
“ idea,” (2) the co-partnership with his feUow-citizens, and (3) 
the relation to his divine leader. 

(i). That justice consists in each citizen realizing his 
” idea,” as farmer, or statesman, or teacher, m the community, 
should be plain. The community is thought of as an insti- 
tution containmg precisely so many vacancies for citizens, 
i.e. a definite number of farmerships — agriculture being the 
basic activity — a definite number of priestships and admmis- 
trative positions, etc., much as a college may contain so many 
feUowships, so many scholarships, etc., in accordance with its 
available mcome. The ideal life of the community is only 
realized, when each of these citizenships — ^whose proportions 
to one another as well as to the available sources of hvehhood 
have been very carefully planned — ^is workmg to capacity.^* 
This must not be understood m a too narrowly economic sense. 
The art of farmmg supphes food for the community, but the 
number and quality of the farms are such that moderate 
mdustry in their management will keep the community 
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reasonably well supplied. An excessive food-supply is some- 
thing to be avoided quite as much as a deficient supply. 
The holder of a farmership, therefore, is not expected to devote 
his whole time to the practical side of his work. He manages 
his farm in an efficient manner, but spends much of his tune m 
his city home, taking his proper part in the peculiar business 
of the Greek free-born citizen, viz., dehberating about policies 
and taking part m community games and religious exercises, 
and taking his meals at the community tables.” At the same 
tune, it is, of course, essential to the life of the group that an 
adequate food-supply shall be assured to them. If the 
individual holder of a farmership becomes too wealthy or too 
poor to take the proper mterest in his especial contribution 
to the community resources, he is becoming a consumer 
instead of a producer, and to precisely that extent is ceasing 
to fulfil the duties attached to his citizenship. A city in which 
there are many such "drones,” who perform no socially 
valuable function and yet remam on the list of citizens, is very 
far from the ideal” Justice, then, understood as ideal social 
life, requires that each citizenship should be occupied m 
accordance with its ” idea,” or, more simply, that each citizen 
should " do his own work,” should fulfil a definite function in 
the social order, which is, as nearly as human wisdom can make 
it, a refiex of the divine order m which there is a definite place 
to be filled worthily by every human bemg.*^ 

(2). In the community, as Plato conceives it, non-co- 
operation or mdividualism is "the enemy.” In fourth- 
century Hellas, party warfare leadmg toward cmc disruption 
was rampant. When one party came mto power, its nithless- 
ness toward other parties was matched only by their ruthless- 
ness when they, in turn, were swept up into a brief possession 
of the agencies of government. Such a see-saw seems to Plato 
devoid of the most elementary conception of administrative 
science, to be entirely meanin g less and without hope for the 
future. When successive parties and their leaders regard the 
public resources as their own private property, it is simply 
a miracle that the community holds together as long as it does. 
It IS the weary futihty and utter blindness of this " spoils ” 
S5rstem, that especially disgusts Plato. Until a nght-about- 
face takes place, so that rulers become imbued with the spirit of 
philosophy, there is no salvation for mankind.** 

So al^ m commercial life, excessive individualism is a 
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disruptive influence. The business man who is set upon mak- 
mg all that the traffic will bear is bound, even if his methods 
are always strictly within the letter of the law, to make many 
enemies ; among his busmess associates no less than among his 
employees and those whom his (perfectly legal) enterprises 
have put out of business and reduced to poverty. For law- 
suits do not cement friendship, and competition, if not miti- 
gated in other ways, is httle less than legalized warfare. This 
IS true, not only of city life, but also m the country. Indi- 
vidualism and unrestramed competition mduce farmers to 
seek to damage their competitors and rivals, rather than to 
concentrate upon crop-production, and the net result in both 
city and country is a crop of hostihties and diminished pro- 
ductivity in factory and farm.** 

So, again, the institution of the private family leads to 
socially disruptive individualism. Plato regards the fourth- 
century Greek family as httle better than a luxunous nest 
in whiA the citizen stores up what he has been able to wrest 
or filch from his fellow-citizens, and the whole spirit of fourth- 
century education strengthens this mdividualistic attitude. 
Sons of good family are taught to develop their talents by a 
private education which will, it is hoped, enable them to obtam 
lucrative and important pubhc offices later on, from which 
they and their famihes will profit. The general rule is for the 
family to regard the community as a field m which special 
cultivation of one’s potentialities will yield suitable profits, 
and to treat community resources as something to be divided 
up, as a matter of course, among the more highly qualified 
famihes.** The socially disruptive effect of such mdividual- 
istic tendencies is evident. 

As against this fourth-century individualism, Plato 
pomts out, with unwearymg logic, that the community idea 
is bemg completely submerged, and that the so-called pohties 
of his time are not unities m any significant sense, but each 
IS really a plurahty of cities. The typical oligarchy consists 
of at least two hostile groups, the very rich and the very poor, 
and, after a certain pomt is reached, this hostihty blazes up 
into open warfare withm the walls of what should ideally be 
a single city.** The typical democracy contams nearly as 
many independent sovereign states as it has citizens. Offi- 
cially, the city may be carrying on a war : yet individual 
citizens may be continuing to pursue their happiness in com- 
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plete peace and harmony «th the world in general and the 
enemy coimtry in particular. Officially, the city may be at 
peace : yet individual citizens may be carrying on pnvate 
wars of their own. So too m intenial relations : the city may 
have officially condemned one of its citizens to exile or death ; 
but the independent sovereign mdmdual may remam with 
his friends and refuse to concede the position assumed by the 
city ; and it seems to be no citizen’s business to protest. 
There is, in short, too great a spread between the collective 
and the distributive aspects of democratic citizens. The 
futihty of self-negation involved in this absence of unity is 
brought out very clearly m the Dialogues,** and, m contrast 
with it, the advantages of unity and co-peration of the citizens 
are duly emphasized. 

Of these advantages which attach to co-operation, the 
majority mentioned m the Dialogues are treated m a negative 
way, i.e. m contrast with the disadvantages which attach to 
unrestncted mdividuahsm Individualism is bhnd, and 
defeats its own ends by destroying the community hfe upon 
which It is, after all, dependent For example, excessive 
mdmdualism prevents the farmer from realizing his “ idea," 
i.e. from producmg an adequate food-supply ; it prevents the 
busmess man from reahzmg Ats ” idea," i.e. from making more 
and more money , it prevents the would-be Napoleon from 
enjoymg permanently that " power " after which he grasps 
so eagerly , etc., etc. If farmer, merchant, etc., are really 
to play their parts m an approximately ideal community, they 
must smk their natural feelmg for private gain at each other’s 
expense in the more educated feelmg for pubhc welfare, m 
which all can share without detriment to one another. The 
logic of this position is simple and mexorable. Pohticians 
must cease to play politics, and the different parties must 
genumely work together for the welfare of the whole, 
or there will be no whole ; and, if no whole, there will 
be no parts. In peace, as in warfare, imity is strength, and 
division is weakness, and justice, the essential excellence of 
social livmg, is fundamentally a principle of strength.*^ A 
sense of unity, then, of being so bound up with the success or 
failure of the other citizens as to rejoice when they rejoice, and 
to grieve when they grieve, analogous to the sense of unity 
and to the co-operation whi^ binds together the members of 
a family, is so important for Uie citizen, that Plato is willing 
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to abolish even the instit jtions of the private family, and plarty 
politics, and private education, in order to develop this public 
spirit which places first the living sense of umfied citizenship, 
and views every problem, feeling, and action from the stand- 
point of the betoved community. In such a sense of unity, 
and m such a feeling of bemg so bound up with the social life 
of all other members of the community, that the citizens feel, 
think, and act together, as a single organism, justice, as Plato 
conceives it, consists.** 

(3) Following the divine leader. The ideal community 
depicted in the Republic, Politicus, and Laws is thought of as 
the city of God, the city in which God is the ideal Patriarch. 
The pUlosopher-kings, and other magistrates who m turn 
bear rule, act as His ministers m eveiythmg, while the citizens 
in general feel that they are puppets, whose life is entirely m 
His hands, and beheve, further, that this is the best for them. 
Their attitude is one of worship and livmg service,** and the 
whole life of the ideal community is so organized that the 
citizen’s relations to ” the divme ” come home to him on every 
occasion. He feels that he is, as far as m him hes, always 
co-operating with God in the work of realizmg the divine plan 
of idealizing the environment , raismg to the level of the ideal 
world, as far as possible, what would otherwise bebng to the 
world of not-being ; brmging out and concentratmg the ideal 
elements m the life and m the world around him, so as to brmg 
the world nearer to God’s Reahty, the Heaven beyond the 
fixed stars, the “ intellectual place ” where the " ideas ” have 
their divine home. This sense of co-operation is realized not 
only at birth, marriage, and death, but m the lesser thmgs 
too : in every-day business relations, in eatmg and drinkmg, 
in takmg a walk, m lying down to rest ; m gomg abroad, and 
m retummg home ; m offering and in receivmg hospitahty ; 
in meeting a stranger and m greetmg a friend. His ^ling of 
companionship with higher powers and submissive acceptance 
of their guidance is thus universal.*® 

It might be thought that this attitude of followership 
should be called " piety ” rather than " justice ; ” and it 
must be admitted that ’’ piety ” or “ holiness ” is the term 
frequently used to connote this aspect of the ideal life. But 
Plato-students are in substantia] agreement that piety and 
justice are very closely connected, and that dtkatosyne has a 
defimtely religious tinge — so much so that Plato-students 
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sometimes translate the term by Gerechtigkeit or righteons- 
ness,*^ with a full understanding of what this term involves. 
In accordance with the evidence, then, we take the position 
that, for Plato, the ideal hfe, considered on its social side, 
mcludes the relations of man with higher bemgs, as well 
as with his equals, and that " justice ” or “ righteousness ” 
is the virtue or excellence of the whole of this aspect 
of the ideal life. The evidence goes further, and mcludes, 
not only man’s attitude toward God, but also God’s 
attitude toward man. If a man co-operates with God, or 
seeks to do so, he will find that God is co-operating with him, 
and that he can count upon divine assistance. The " justice 
of Zeus ” consists in this, that the just and righteous become 
more just and righteous, more and more hke their ideal pattern 
and divme Friend.®* To him that hath, more is given, and his 
assimilation to the divine nature in spite of the empirical and 
earthly elements which cimg to his mortal nature, is a growmg 
thing, and he can count upon divme support. So, on the other 
hand, the unrighteous become progressively less fit for hving 
m the ideal community, more and more adapted for livmg only 
with thieves and cut-throats, and the mythical stones which, 
in the after-world, separate completely the unrighteous from 
" the place of righteousness ” express a profound truth. In 
the language of the puppet-mjdh, it only remains for God to 
shift the pieces in His game, sending the better to the better 
place and the worse to the worse place *® God’s justice pro- 
vides an ideal place for each of us. If we seek steadfastly to 
attain to it, we can count upon divme co-operation. If we 
steadily reject God’s helpmg hand, we, m the end, cease to have 
any part or lot in the ideal community, in which alone genuine 
reahty is to be found. 

Two smaller points remain to be discussed, (a) The first 
is the relation between ideal justice and the concrete laws 
everywhere in evidence m actual communities. The second 
IS the identification of injustice with polypragmosyne, the doing 
of many things. Let us consider these in tom. Social hvmg, 
of itself, gives rise to certam customs and usages which have 
all the force of laws. In order to solve the day-to-day pro- 
blems which confront the community, some sort of centralized 
authority, whether patriarchal or otherwise, mevitably grows 
up, and the decrees of such authority have all the force of 
laws.** Respect fop tjic customs and luyrs of the community 
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is essential to the production of the best sort of citizenship, 
and on thi§ point the virtues of temperance and justice coincide. 
The necessity of such law and order, if human life is to rise 
above the brute level and become civilized, is properly stressed 
by Plato, although he always pomts out that it is in relation 
to man’s brute nature, rather than to his ideal nature, that 
concrete laws are a necessity. If men were all spiritual, all 
mind, and were all educated and genuinely mtelligent, minute 
regulation of conduct would be simply impertinent, if not 
harmful And the view held in fourth-century Athens, that 
men can be made moral by resolutions of the Assembly, 
tinkering with details but rnksing the essential fact that a 
spiritual nature Ls the necessary foundation for the higher 
development of character, is properly ridiculed m the Dia- 
logues.** But, given man’s dual nature, while idealism appeals 
to the ideal or spiritual element in him, law and order can be of 
great, though secondary, assistance to him in his upward 
struggle against the brute elements m his own nature, as well 
as m the social environment. For they act, partly by re- 
pressmg such elements, and partly — if the laws enacted are 
a little m advance of what the citizens have reached m the 
way of moral development— by representmg patterns which 
can be used idealistically as models for imitation, and as 
precepts or maxims to be learnt by heart, challengmg the 
citizen to live up to their demands.** If this idealistic chal- 
lenge fails of its effect, the final appeal to force — suppressing 
the lower elements of our nature and elimmatmg from the 
community life everything which falls below the established 
moral minimum — ^is definitely and onhesitatmgly brought 
into play.®** Plato’s ideal community is not so much adapted 
to the needs of human beings as actual mdividuals, but begms 
with " citizenships,” i.e. with a type-form already elevated, in 
moral tendency, somewhat above the average. Merely average 
actual human bemgs are, mdeed, present m the model city, 
but they are aliens, who are only accorded, as a rule, temporary 
residence, and do not attain to the rights of citizenship, as 
long as they remain at the level of average humanity.®* Laws, 
then, are a necessary institution in community hving, but their 
function and just^cation, for platonism, is moral Their 
appeal to the holders of citizenships is primarily moral and 
ideal— 4hat is why the laws have “ preludes ” attached to 
them — and only secondarily and as a last resort are they a 
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matter of sheer physical force. It should be noted that, just 
as soon as physical force has to be apphed in eiU seriousness, 
and not as a temporary correction mtended to be understood 
as a species of admonishment — i.e. understood still in a 
fundamentally moral sense — the individuals to whom it is 
apphed are regarded as falling below the moral minimum 
expected of citizenship-holders, and are usually excluded from 
their citizenship in the model community.** 

(b) The second pomt to be considered is the connection 
between injustice and "doing many things.” That the 
individual who fritters away his energies by attempting to do 
so many different thmgs that he succeed in none would 
not qualify for a citizenship m the ideal community — In 
which every citizenship is counted upon to contribute some- 
thmg definite, to realize some distinct " idea ” — is intelligible 
enough. Such an mdividual does not reach the level of ideal 
hvmg at aU, and thus cannot possibly exhibit justice m the 
platonic sense. But we should hesitate, at the present day, 
to call such a man " unjust ” The democratic citizen, every- 
thing by starts and nothing long, with whom we, as well as 
Plato's contemporaries, are familiar, seems to illustrate this 
type. He fails, of course, to attam to the ideal level, but we 
should hardly regard him as falhng so low as to be ranked as 
definitely anti-social, positively unjust. When, however, 
mjustice and " domg many things ” are equated in the Dia- 
logues, something more is meant. Plato means that the 
unjust man is a busy-body, and meddles with other people’s 
affairs, occupymg the position which they should be occupymg 
m the community, and mismanagmg other people’s businesses. 
It IS when the individual whose " citizenship ” calls for shoe- 
production insists upon governing the community without 
adequate preparation, and governs it badly, that injustice 
occurs. For the community is the jxiorer m two ways ; 
the position of cobbler is left vacant, and the idea of the gov- 
ernor IS not reahzed. So too when the man who should be 
mending pots and pans, for which he is perfectly qualified, 
thrusts himself mto philosophy, for which he is not qualified, 
a wrong is done to both “ideas,” and the community as a 
whole, which rests upon a carefully calculated balance of these 
and other " ideas,” suffers acconBngly.** This is why, in the 
ideal community, the philosopher consents to take o^’er the 
work of adnunistration, for fear lest some unworthy person 
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may grasp at power and, by mismanaging what is part of the 
philosopher’s specific " idea,” may rum the community. He 
consents, we read, “ because he is a just man,” i.e. because he 
recognizes the principle that the ideal life requires each 
citizenship-holder to realize his own "idea,” to fulfil his 
specific function, and neither to encourage nor to permit others 
to usurp functions for which they are not fitted. Justice, 
then, is the name given to the ideal life on its social side, and 
whatever interferes with such realization of definite ideals 
which are of value to gioup life, is called miustice.*” 

In the light of the above conclusions, it is not difBcdlt to 
see why justice is spoken of as the highest good. It is identical 
with the ideal life, considered in its social aspect, i.e. is the 
finest kmd of life which a public-spirited citizen with some 
feeling for religion can be expected to live, and is exemplified 
m the career of the philosopher-king, who certainly represents 
Plato’s philosophical ideal. Like temperance, at its highest 
It seems to pass beyond what can be accomplished by actual 
human beings ; and, again like temperance, at its best it seems 
to coinade with goodness of character, which we have already 
accepted as a reasonable formulation of the highest good. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


GENIUS, RELIGION, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, BUND, AS CHIEF 
GOODS 

U NDER the head of *' geniiis,” Plato tmderstands 
the human being of altogether exceptional natural 
ability, whose appearance m any community is 
unpredictable and is regarded as a gift from the 
hand of God. Such exceptional men are of the greatest 
value to any community which succeeds in obtainmg their 
services, particularly if they have received from their com- 
munity an education correspondmg in value to their degree 
of natural ability. That is to say, while recognizmg that 
such men make their appearance in all sorts of communities, 
“ bad as well as good,” Plato msists that it is not the Sophist, 
but rather the select nature which has been educated so as 
to fit the position of " philosopher-king ” m his ideal com- 
munity, which, to his mind, constitutes the highest good. 
The value of such a person to the community consists partly 
in the excellence with which he performs the especial tasks 
of administration, and partly in his spreadmg around him, 
as far as possible, his own peculiar gift : passmg on his powers, 
through education, to a selected group of the rising generation, 
and thus training successors who, when their turn comes, will 
succeed, not only in carrying on the work of administration 
proper, but also in solving the at least equally important 
problem of educating worthy successors. Such a person is 
perfectly good and wise, perfectly temperate, courageous, and 
religious, and represents, in every respect, the t3q)e of the 
ideally perfect character. As such, be is, of course, intended 
as a portra3ral of the highest conceivable good in human form.^ 
The subject of “ religion ” has been treated of elsewhere 
in some detail.* In the present context, it is necessary, after 
a brief risumS, only to show how far, and for what reasons, 
religion is regarded as constituting the highest good. 

Psychologically, the natural disposition of piety develops 
in connection with man’? eiqjeriences when brought fa^e tg 
4*5 
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face with the forces of nature. His own tendencies towards 
self-expression are thwarted, and, at the same time, his ad- 
miration is challenged, by the superionty and inevitabihty of 
these forces. This situation he naturally interprets animisti- 
cally, as a conflict of wills or persons akin to himself. The 
stars in their courses, the earth with its fertility and barren- 
ness, the storms and calms of the ocean, the regularity and 
order of nature which furnish man with standards of orderly 
behaviour, and the incalculable changes which appear to hun 
like human caprice : into all such phenomena he imag- 
inatively projects a self with wishes and feehngs like his own, 
but with powers infinitely greater. His natural tendency 
to worship such powers, and to seek their companionship 
and frienekhip, leads directly to the biiildmg of temples, the 
establishment of rituals, and the development of pnestcralt, 
with all which these imply ; while his projective imagination, 
of itself, issues m poetical constructions which name and 
describe these higher powers, and weave about their names a 
tissue of legend and myth which receives allegorical mter- 
pretation, and becomes closely mterwoven, not only with 
spiritualistic experiences and their interpretations, but also 
with the traditions and rituals of the temples. The whole 
concrete fabric of religion is thus a complex imaginative pro- 
jection of human frustrations and human hopes when con- 
fronted with forces beyond immediate and direct human 
control. And further : when such projected beings become 
the objects of prayer and mtercession in connection with 
historical as well as with natural events, e.g., with wars as 
well as with pestilences and famines, etc., the " Gods of 
Olympus ” become surroimded with national and even local 
halos ; so that the general tissue of Greek religion, with its 
Athene, Poseidon, and Apollo on the one hand, and its " vulgar 
Polyhynnnia ” and its “ rascally Hermes ” on the other, comes 
to rejjiresent a species of autobiography of the Hellenic race, 
with its failings as well as its virtues, its trials as well as its 
triumphs, magnified to a more than human stature and 
significance.* 

Faced with this concrete legendary projection of tradi- 
tional ideals and thwartings, reflective rationalism, whether 
sophistical or dialectical, readily seizes upon incongruities, 
unworthinesses, and fantastical survivals of primitive bar- 
barism. The mythologizing is not all of a piece and cannot 
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possibly be accepted implicitly by any thinker who respects 
the laws of consistency. V^at should be done with it ? 
Should it be dismissed as purely subjective, the product of a 
too-credulous imagmation lestmg upon 'nothing stronger than 
superstitious ignorance on the one hand and the enlightened 
self-interest of priest or ruler, on the other ?* Or is there, 
perhaps, something objective underlymg these ^.bncations 
of the human imagmation, something which is necessarily 
refracted and distorted when expressed m imaginative terms, 
but, beneath these figurative refractions and distortions, 
remains genume and of the utmost importance ? Plato 
accepts the second alternative. For him, popular religion is 
a natural, and inevitably distorted representation, in terms 
of anthropomorphic imagery, of the philosophical truth that 
the universe is fundamentally spiritual, a group of minds 
co-operatively at work upon the problem of transmuting 
material into spintual, enlistmg mechanism m the service 
of idealistic purposes and reducmg the whole world, as far as 
possible, to the level of nund itself ® The actual religious 
tissues mvented by poet and priest require, doubtless, to be 
made over m accordance with a more philosophic insight 
into the nature of the universe and its fundamental problems, 
so that temple-worship and official spiritualism, m their 
details as well as m their general spirit, shaU function as the 
handmaid of philosophic msight. Theolog%a annlla phtlo- 
sophtae. Men need to be reminded, in connection with every 
detail of their hving, of the essentially spiritual nature of life 
and of the universe, so that their hfe wiU be made as philoso- 
phic as possible. That is to say, every citizen of the model 
community depicted by Plato will hve in such a constant 
atmosphere of the reformed m5^hotogy, that his underlymg 
kinship with every member of the ideal fellowship of spirits, 
in which each and all are endeavouring, with all their forces, 
to fill worthily the place prepared for them m the ideal plan, 
will inescapably be brought home to his feehng, imagmation, 
and will. But, while essentially illummated by philosophic 
insight, platonic religion is not constructed in vacuo. Tradi- 
tionalism IS fundamental m religion, and the most scrupubus 
respect is paid to each local legend and each form of worship 
which has grown up' with the community, so far as it can be 
incorporated in the new rationalism. Platonism is not abstract 
but as concrete as possible.* 
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Thos understood, how far can a philosophically reformed 
religion be regarded as constituting the highest human good ? 
Life in accordance with the ideal plan which provides a place 
for every individual to realize his potentialities in harmony 
with all his fellow-individuals is the finest kind of life which 
the philosophic intelligence can thmk out, both in principle 
and in detail. Such a life, of course, constitutes the highest 
good for humanity. Ideal religion, as conceived by platonism, 
ts this ideal life, expressed in imaginative projections which 
constitute the only idealistic appeal which most men can 
appreciate. The new religious life is, then, identical with 
the highest human good conceived by the philosopher, so 
far as this can be expressed in terms of the projective imagma- 
tion with its poetry, its ntuals, and its necessarily anthro- 
pomorphic constnictions. 

Science, or scientific knowledge, is based upon instinctive 
curiosity, i.e. upon the natural impulse to touch, feel, and 
handle for ourselves all objects which are unfamihar and at 
the same time attractive. This impulse is primarily sensuous 
rather than intellectual, and is, m large part, satisfied by 
sensuous experience. When we have reached out after an 
unfamiliar object, and have handled it, listened to it, eaten 
it, or otherwise exercised our sense-organs upon it, the m- 
stinctive cognitive urge of our nervous system is usually 
satisfied, and seeks to go no further. As Plato puts it, most 
of us are “ philodoxers,” lovers of "opmion,” i.e. of seeings, 
hearings, and touchings en masse, and such gratifications of 
our cognitive sense-organs, like other organ-gratifications, 
represent the natural termination or conclusion of our reaction 
to sensory stimulation.^ In fact, we should probably never 
seek to go further, if we could always succeed in obtainmg this 
kind of organ-gratification. But it so happens that the 
gratification is sometimes withheld, while the stimulus con- 
tinues to stimulate ; e.g. when contrary stunuh affect the 
nervous system at one and the same tune— and Plato beheves 
that such situations frequently appear in the changes and 
fluctuations of sensory experience — there may arise tendencies 
to opposite reactions; and these may hold each other in 
suspense, so that no gratification is experienced, and the 
stimulation reaches no immediate temunation. In such 
cases, if the suspense is not to continue mdefinitely, it is 
necessary to nse to the conceptual level by seeking a " one " 
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in this " many,” a concept or group of concepts which will 
overcome and resolve the conflict which persists at the sensory 
level of experience.® Such concepts or ideas are, in the first 
place, generalizations which unify the characteristics common 
to a number of sensuous experiences, as the concepts of horse, 
ox. man. bed, shuttle, etc., sum up and express, m a unified 
form which the mmd can grasp, the meaiung-elements ex- 
tracted from certam fluctuatmg sensuous expenences. When 
we reflect further upon this situation, a second group of more 
formal ideas arises, such as identity, difference, imity, duality, 
etc., and the logical ideal of a smgle consistent systematiza- 
tion of experience as a whole. This last is the " idea of good,” 
the ultimate mtellectual prmciple m grasping which mind 
finally apprehends itself and discovers that it has attained 
the conclusion of its knowledge-quest.® 

Of scientific knowledge, Plato distmguishes certam types. 
In the first place, there is the empirical science of the ” so- 
called Pythagoreans,” which consists in makmg sensory 
generalizations, especially with the help of sensory observation 
and expenment. The method is strictly mductive, and aims 
at discovering elements and establishing precise relations 
between the elements discovered, in every field of expenence. 
To this Plato objects that sensuous expenence is too fluctuat- 
ing as a basis upon which either exact elements or precise 
relations can be established. Upon such a basis, no science 
can be erected. Take, for example, the science which the 
Pythagoreans have made peculiarly their own : mathematics. 
A^thematical elements, such as the unit and the dyad, and 
mathematical relations such as the precise ratio between the 
sides of their venerated right-angled triangle, are not estab- 
lished by sensory observation and expenment, and cannot 
possibly be so established. To suppose that induction upon 
such a basis could lead to an3dhing worthy the name of science, 
is to show that the ” so-called Pythagoreans ” really remain 
at the level of " opinion ” and have not reached the level 
of exact knowledge at all. This criticism has been mis- 
understood, but it is clearly sound m principle. “ 

As contrasted with this empirical gropmg known as 
P3dhagorean ” science,” Plato gives us the outlines of a slightly 
different type of knowledge, which is both scientific and 
empirical. After the dialectician depicted in the Republic 
has penetrated to the ideal principle of knowledge, he turns 
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back again to the assumptions and hypotheses with whose 
assistance he has been working his way upward, and, in the 
light of his new principle, transforms these assumptions or 
h3rpotheses into subordinate principles deductively connected 
with his highest principle. This is, of course, not empirical, 
but IS pure deductive science. So too m the Timaeus we 
find the outlines of a pure deductive science of physics, which 
investigates the interrelations of mathematical sohds of 
definite type-forms, thought of as compressed into a smgle 
revolving spherical space. In this case, not only the outlmes 
are constructed, but the deductions are worked out with 
suggestive approximations to detailed knowledge. Empirical 
science proper arises when analogies between these pure 
deductions and the observed behaviour of sense-phenomena 
are discovered , when, e g. the observed behaviour of water 
turning into ice or steam m proportion as heat is withdrawn 
or apphed comcides in detail with the deduced mterrelations 
of octahedrons, tetrahedrons, and ikosahedrons And it is 
not only among the phenomena of nature that such analogies 
can be discovered. In the field of social phenomena, a sunilar 
empirical science is possible. The finished dialectician can 
work out a pure deductive science of pohtics, constructed 
entirely m the realm of "ideas.” The concept of city or 
community is analysed into the interactivity of citizens, each 
contnbutmg some^ing essential to community life, and with 
as many types of citizen as there are typically distinct essen- 
tial functions of citizenship. The dialectician thus deduces 
the presence of such elements as farmerships, artisanships, 
warriorships, distributorships, priestships, etc., and calculates 
their proportional and functional interrelations m a single 
self-sustainmg community of five thousand and forty famihes. 
AD this is " pure,” non-empirical science. Empirical pohtical 
science proper arises when analogies between these pure 
deductions and the observed phenomena of human bemgs m 
society are discovered, ie. when the observed behaviour of 
actual flesh-and-blood men and women comcides in detad 
with the deduced behaviour of the correspondmg conceptual 
constructions. In the case of pohtical, as of natural science, 
such analogies are frequent, and their discovery and estab- 
lishment furnishes a h^^ly intellectual occupation, a species 
of game by playing which the philosopher can amuse his hours 
of leisure, when he is resting from the more strenuous work 
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of strict deduction.^* But actual men and women differ from 
the ideal concepts quite as much as thi actual sense-perceivable 
world of nature differs from the intra-spherical deductions 
applied to ikosahedrons, etc., so that this empirical science, 
though superior to Pythagorean groping because grounded 
in the uleal world, is precarious in its applications to a region 
in which fluctuation takes the place of permanency. As 
science, such analogies cannot be taken very seriously.^* 
But while the study of natural science is optional for human 
beings, pohtical science, however precarious its empirical 
apphcations, is obviously a necessity for reflective human 
bemgs compelled by the exigenaes of their empirical nature 
to hve together in social groups which, in varying degrees, 
fall short of the calculated ideal. This practical necessity,** 
however, does not alter the fact that, from the standpoint of 
logical vahdity, both branches of empirical science are upon 
the same level, and consist m the search for analogies between 
the ideal realm of pure rational deduction and the fluctuating 
sense-perceivable phenomena among which our actual 
empirical hfe is spent. 

There are thus, m platonism, three types of scientific 
knowledge : (i) the empincal generalizations which con- 

stitute the " science ” of the so-called Pythagoreans ; (2) 
the pure deductive rationalism of the dialectician, which 
consists m working out the logical inter-implications of pure 
concepts and thus constriictmg an absolutely mtelligible 
world , and (3) the empincal science proper, which is con- 
stituted by the analogies discovered between the positions 
of the pure scientists and the behaviour of sense-perceivable 
phenomena. It is not to be supposed that the empuical 
behaviour of the sense-perceivable phenomena constitute.®, 
in any sense which the Platonist would regard as important, 
a criterion by which to test the validity of the pure deductions 
of the dialectician. These, hke the operations of the pure 
mathematician, stand upon their own feet. For the Platonist, 
it IS the empincal applications which are precarious and not 
entirely scientific. The only justification for undertaking 
such applications m a serious spirit is practical, not theoretical, 
necessity ; i.e. the need of making human life as rational as 
possible, as nearly as possible a concrete embodiment of the 
pure idea of good, the principle of maximal realization of 
potentiality. When, then, it is stated that scientific know- 
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ledge constitutes the highest g^iod, we must understand that 
the Pythagorean tjrpe of empiricism is finally rejected, and 
that it is only to the two platonic species of science that the 
value-judgment applies. Of these, further, it is pure, rather 
than empirical, science which is regarded as the highest good ; 
though the empirical apphcations are sometimes mcluded as 
hgk^y implicit, for a human bemg, in the pure science. 
In saying, then, that scientific knowledge is the highest good 
for man, it is meant that the knowledge of the dialectician, 
apphed to human affairs, is the highest good. But to say this 
is to resolve scientific knowledge mto what platonism under- 
stands by " philosophy ” ; and to this we accordingly now 
turn. 

That philosophy is regarded by Plato as the highest of 
human go^, is obvious to every reader of the Dialogues. 
In the phUosopher-king of the Republic, Plato depicts a char- 
acter intended to be ideally perfect from start to finish. 
Ph}isically, he is all that could be desired : beautiful, healthy, 
strong in body, trained m all manly sports and exercises, 
and recognizing always the liimtations of a merely physical 
excellence. Morally, he is all that could be desired : possess- 
ing not only the physical dispositions which underlie courage, 
temperance, justice, piety, and wisdom, but also so trained 
socially and mtellectuaUy that moral action is not merely a 
habit, but is always a matter of prmciple with him. Intel- 
lectually, he is all one could hope for m an ideal character : 
for he is saturated with the hterature and traditions of his 
race, and has been framed for many years in the sciences until 
finally he has attained to the deepest metaphysical insight. 
Thus equipped, he is, for the future, a free citizen of the whole 
intellectual realm, and is enabled to devote his whole powers 
of action to the practical side of pohtical science, refreshmg 
himself, at intervals, with deep draughts of speculative m- 
vestigation. With such a character, the genius of criticism 
itself could find no fault. He is a perfect soul in a perfect 
body. The only weakness about the pictures — ^if platonism 
would regard it as a weakness** — ^is that it is, if any^ing, too 
perfect. Such characters are not actual 

Sq too philosophy itself is a study which rests upon and 
includes eveiything of value in other studies and practices, 
and culminates in direct insight into the principle of value, 
as such. This insight implies possession of the power to 
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improve indefinitely the principles and methods of every 
field of investigation and action, and, as a further corollary, 
implies willingness to use that power for the betterment of 
humanity, partly by administration, and partly by education. 
Here, too, the only possible objection is that Plato’s depiction 
is too ideal for ordinary humanity. It is not merely a study 
he depicts, but a life ; and, for him imdoubtedly, philosophy 
IS the way, the truth, and the hte. It is consciously delineated 
as the highest of goods, and this is so completely understood 
by every reader, that it is unnecessary, m the present place, 
to do more than mdicate the evidence upon which this uni- 
versally admitted fact rests^* before passmg on to the in- 
vestigation of mmd. 

The nature of mmd has been made the subject of detailed 
mvestigation m an earher chapter. In the present section 
we shall confine ourselves to rearrangmg the main results of 
the previous mvestigation in such a u ay as to throw light 
on the question as to the value of mind. How far, and for 
what reasons, does the philosopher regard mmd as the highest 
good ? 

For platonism, mmd is under all circumstances a pnnciple 
of order, which so analyses and synthesizes its data, as to 
eictract from them their utmost of meanmg-value. Thus, 
given a number of sense-unpressions, fugitive, chaotic, con- 
tradictory, and, to that extent, meanmgless, mmd, applymg 
Its characteristic procedure, reduces the whole situation to a 
texture of clear-cut concepts, partly sensory, as m the case of 
hardness, softness, loudness, etc., and partly formal, as m the 
case of sameness, difference, unity, duality, etc., all so re- 
arranged that each comes to have its definite place m that 
all-comprehendmg totality of consistent meanmgs which is the 
ultimate logical ideal. Agam. given a chaotic welter of con- 
fficting human mterests, the procedure followed by mind can 
untangle the apparently hopeless confusion, by analyzmg 
out the conceptual elements of mdmdual and social psy- 
chology mvolved m the situation, and by constructmg and 
applymg the ideal of harmonious co-operation, the model or 
pattern which represents perfect commumty of feehng, 
thought, and action. In this way mmd provides a definite, 
meanm^ul sphere of activity for each one of the mterest- 
elements revealed by the analysis, so that each can proceed 
to do its own work m harmony with the rest.^’ 
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In this procedure, mind is never purely arbitrary or 
fandfuL The analysis follows lines of cleavage which it 
finds mdicated in the data. Mmd takes an element out of 
one context, in which its potentialities are counteracted or 
suppressed, and puts it into another, in which co-operative 
stimulation helps it to realize its maxunal value, much as a 
child, experimenting with the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, fits 
them together mto a perfect picture, in which there is a 
meaningful place for each piece. Apart from this procedure 
of mind, there is chaos, in which a minunum of meanmg- 
value is found. After mind has taken hold of the situation, 
there is an approximation to a cosmos of meaning and value, 
to which ea^ of the rearranged elements contnbutes some- 
thing, and realizes, in that contribution, its own nature and 
characteristic function.^* All that mind does is to experi- 
ment with the data until those data realize their own potential- 
ities within a single consistent totality of meaning and value. 
In such experimentation, mmd keeps m the closest possible 
contact with its data, and its procedure is, so far, as objective 
as an experiment can well be. 

The value realized, then, is the value of the elements. 
But this is not the whole truth. For these elements, if left 
to themselves, cannot and do not realize this value which is 
somehow theirs. Without the addition of some principle which 
can compel unity, and can thus bnng the elements together 
in their most suitable contexts, their value-potentialities 
remam forever unrealized, slumbenng eternally m the bosom 
of not-being. A mmdless chaos of Democritean atom-whuls 
in which pure chance rules, is purposeless, a bhnd unmeanmg 
fixture before which the heart and soul of man recoils. A 
fortuitous concourse of atoms might conceivably produce 
haphazard effects, without order or design, but could never 
generate true values. The successful advance of experi- 
mental science itself indicates that the space-time phenomena 
of our expenence obey the logical principle of unity inherent 
in mind, and Plato regards the atoms themselves as products 
shaped by mmd. They are not, as Democritus supposes, 
ultimate, unanalysable elements, but are complexes whose 
unity and regularity are to be ascnbed to the principle of unity, 
and their movements are to be explamed, not by reference to 
pure chance, but as logically deducible consequences of the 
axial revolution of -a perfect sphere — also the product of mind 
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—which contains and compresses them all. The ph3rsical 
universe with whKh we come into positive contact by means 
of our sense-organs, is to be understood as a sense-perceivable 
image of a perfect, mmd-constructed pattern, and its sense- 
perceivable changes are to be explained m terms of intelligible 
deductions from the nature of this pattern.*® If, then, we 
wish to understand the order, meanmg, system, and value 
which we find m the world we experience, we shall regard as 
secondary all investigation of a hypothetical " matter ” 
which is essentially chaotic and meanmgless, and shall regard 
as primary the investigation of the principle of order, meanmg, 
and value, i e. the nihng principle of nund. It is mmd, with 
its ideal of a smgle ultimate totality of elements perfectly 
co-ordinated so as to realize the maximum of conceivable 
value, which is the true source of the law and order found m 
the world around us.*^ 

One further pomt The creativity of mind is not ex- 
hausted or even most adequately expressed m the reorganiza- 
tion of lifeless matter so as to make the best of its natural 
resourced. In so acting, mmd is at the same time makmg, 
of its material environment, surroundmgs suitable for its own 
further activity, and mstniments to assist it in its divine 
mission of spintualizing the universe. Its own body, in the 
first place, when made over so as to respond perfectly to the 
control of the central self-motion in the brain, is used directly, 
as a kind of first convert, in further missionary activity 
The fanner who uses this, and his other instruments, m tendmg 
the thmgs that grow for food, while seemg that the earth, 
water, warmth, and air which his com and wheat need for 
their best development are provided for them, and that they 
are properly pruned and protected against weeds and other 
adverse conditions,** is really usmg his farm, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means. In reclaimmg the wilderness, or 
in makmg two blades of wheat grow where one grew before, 
he is extending human civilization over a wider area of the 
earth’s surface, and, while providing food for his own family 
and for the community, he is, at the same time, strengthenmg 
his own and his neighbours’ will to advance further. That 
is to say, while applying the idea of the best m a thoroughly 
objective way, mmd is at the same time making of the universe 
a more adequate home and instrumentality for mind itself.** 

And there is something even further. Mind has been 
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In this procedure, mind is never purely arbitrary or 
fanciful The analysis follows lines of cleavage which it 
finds indicated in the data. Mind takes an element out of 
one context, in which its potentiahties are counteracted or 
suppressed, and puts it into another, in which co-operative 
stimulation helps it to realize its maximal value, much as a 
child, experimenting with the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, fits 
them together into a perfect picture, in which there is a 
meaningful place for each piece. Apart from this procedure 
of nund, there is chaos, in which a minimum of meaning- 
value is found. After mind has taken hold of the situation, 
there is an approximation to a cosmos of meaning and value, 
to which ea(± of the rearranged elements contnbutes some- 
thing, and reahzes, m that contribution, its own nature and 
characteristic function.** All that mind does is to experi- 
ment with the data until those data realize their own potential- 
ities within a single consistent totality of meanmg and value. 
In such experimentation, nund keeps in the closest possible 
contact wirii its data, and its procedure is, so far, as objective 
as an experiment can well be. 

The value realized, then, is the value of the elements. 
But this is not the whole truth. For these elements, if left 
to themselves, cannot and do not realize this value which is 
somehow theirs. Without the addition of some principle which 
can compel unity, and can thus bnng the elements together 
in their most suitable contexts, their value-potentiahties 
remam forever unrealized, slumbering eternally m the bosom 
of not-bemg. A mmdless chaos of Democritean atom-whirls 
in which pure chance rules, is purposeless, a blind unmeaning 
fixture before w'hich the heart and soul of man recoils. A 
fortuitous concourse of atoms might conceivably produce 
haphazard effects, without order or design, but could never 
generate true values. The successful advance of experi- 
mental science itself mdicates that the space-time phenomena 
of our experience obey the logical principle of unity inherent 
in mind, and Plato regards the atoms themselves as products 
shaped by mind. They are not, as Democritus supposes, 
ultimate, unanal3^ble elements, but are complexes whose 
unity and regularity are to be ascribed to the principle of unity, 
and their naovements are to be explained, not by reference to 
pure chance, but as logically deducible consequences of the 
axial revolution of^a perfect sphere — also the product of mmd 
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— ^which contains and compresses them all. The physical 
universe with which we come mto positive contact by means 
of our sense-organs, is to be understood as a sense-perceivable 
image of a perfect, mind-constructed pattern, and its sense- 
perceivable changes are to be explained in terms of intelligible 
deductions from the nature of this pattern.*® If. then, we 
wish to understand the order, meanmg, system, and value 
which we find m the world we experience, we shall regard as 
secondary all mvestigation of a hypothetical “ matter ” 
which IS essentially chaotic and meanmgless, and shall regard 
as primary the mvestigation of the principle of order, meanmg, 
and value, i.e. the ruling principle of mind. It is mind, with 
its ideal of a smgle ultimate totality of elements perfectly 
co-ordinated so as to realize the maximum of conceivable 
value, which is the true source of the law and order found in 
the world around us.*^ 

One further pomt. The creativity of mmd is not ex- 
hausted or even most adequately expressed m the reorganiza- 
tion of hfeless matter so as to make the best of its natural 
resources. In so actmg, mmd is at the same time making, 
of its material environment, surroundmgs suitable for its own 
further activity, and instruments to assist it m its divine 
mission of spiritualizmg the universe. Its own body, m the 
first place, when made over so as to respond perfectly to the 
control of the central self-motion in the brain, is used duectly, 
as a kmd of first convert, m further missionary actmtj'. 
The farmer who uses this, and his other instruments, in tendmg 
the thmgs that grow for food, while seemg that the earth, 
water, warmth, and au which his com and wheat need for 
them best development are provided for them, and that they 
are properly pruned and protected against weeds and other 
adverse conditions,** is really usmg his farm, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means. In reclaiming the wilderness, or 
m making two blades of wheat grow where one grew before, 
he is extending human civilization over a wider area of the 
earth’s surface, and, while providmg food for his own family 
and for the community, he is, at the same time, strengthenmg 
his own and his neighbours’ will to advance further. That 
IS to say, while applymg the idea of the best m a thoroughly 
objective way, mmd is at the same time makmg of the universe 
a more adequate home and instrumentahty for mind itself.** 

And there is something even further. Mind has been 
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viewed by us as a kind of enzyme which goes out mto the world 
and reduces to its own type of organization, as far as possible, 
whatever it meets there. But as long as it meets only lifeless 
matter, it can succeed only in impressing an image of itself, 
a circular movement which is a phj’sical copy or mutation of 
the reflective activity of pure thought.** V^en it meets, not 
lifeless matter, but other mmds, it creates more directly in its 
own image. The mature gymnastic tramer does more than 
build up muscles and strengthen the digestion. He appeals 
by mind to mind, and creates the gymnastic spint, pourmg 
out his own spint upon his pupils. So too the better sort of 
physician does not confine himself to an unreasonmg pre- 
scription of the approved remedies, but questions, explains, 
philosophizes, and educates his listeners, creating the thought- 
ful physician's spint, as far as his human matenal admits, 
so that his apprentices become doctors, and even his more 
intelligent patients almost become educated to an appreciation 
of the medical art.** So too the mature farmer creates 
farmers of his apprentices, the mature lover creates lovers 
and spreads the gospel of love, and the mature sophist pours 
out the sophistic spirit upion his pupils and creates sophists,** 
Socrates creates a Plato, and Plato an Aristotle, The ulti- 
mate source of this creative spirit is the divmc mind. In the 
hfe of the gods depicted in Plato’s pages, the divme artist, 
while leavmg the shaping of details to his mmisters — them- 
selves outpounngs of his spint — ^himself pours out his own 
creative spint in " contriving the good m his creations,” 
e.g. m creatmg the germ of mtelligence, the power of realizing 
the one in the many. This power is what makes a human being 
human — ^Le. he may one day blossom out mto a philosopher- 
king ; but, even if degraded into the service of vice and crime, 
this human quahty alwajre contains something which remmds 
us of its high ongm and destmy.** 

Mmd, then, creates mind, as a missionary bishop creates, 
not only converts, but converts who, as they become mature, 
themselves become missionaries and assist in spreadmg the 
gospieL The spint of creativity creates the spirit of creativity 
in an ever-widening circle, and the aim of this spunt is the 
progressive spiritualization of the universe. To this creative 
outpouring of the spirit, all mmds, from the poet and law- 
giver to the simplest peasant, contribute after their kind, and 
are to some extent aware of their commimity of effort in this 
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onward march. But it is in educating and training the select 
material provided by the rising generation, so as to bnng this 
m its turn to philosophical self-consciousness and to the will 
to undertake the task of leadership m directing the develop- 
ment ot the spiritual resources of the commumty, that mind 
becomes most clearly aware of its own function and mission 
That is the inner logical ground for the large place occupied 
by the subject of education in the writings of Plato, and that 
is why the abihty to educate others is regarded by Aristotle 
as the real test of scientific maturity. 

There is a certam danger of misapprehension here. It 
might be thought that the objective world has vanished from 
the philosopher’s ken, and that nothing remains but a society 
of introverted mmds, a community suflering from an epidemic 
of " mwardness.” This would be unjust to the evidence, 
taken as a whole. The vast majonty of men m the platonic, 
as m other communities, are engaged m activities connected 
with farmmg, manufactunng, and distnbutmg. The “ silver ” 
class, selected for civil and mihtary service, is relatively small, 
and the number of potential phdosophers, m the highest sense, 
is always regarded as extremely small Furthermore, the life 
of the “ golden ” class itself is at least as objectively oriented 
as that of the other classes. The chief difierence is m the 
careful selection of its persoimel and m the more mtensive 
cultu'ation of personal and social excellence m this class. 
The one occasion m the hfe of this class w’hich might seem 
to approach the ascetic withdrawal from the world and an 
mtrospective absorption m self, is when the almost-philo- 
sopher finally seeks to obtain the vision of the good. Many 
scholars to-day, as in Neo-platonic times, interpret this mysti- 
cally, and It cannot be denied that there is evidence which 
supports this mterpretation.” When it is remembered, 
however, that it is after a period of about fifty years of framing 
m the literature, traditions, and activities of the community, 
associated with long-contmued and mtensive study of science, 
that the philosophic student is encouraged to reflect ujxm 
the ultimate pnnciple of being and of knowmg, it should be 
recognized that the groundwork, upon which the value of the 
reflective process will, of course, depend, ls as objective as 
could well be provided by education ; and when it is further 
remembered that insight mto the prmciple is followed by its 
apphcation, not only to the philosopher himself, but also to 
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the task of administeruig the affairs of the community, there 
should be no possibihty of further mistmderstanding. More 
concretely, the platonic repubhc, like other communities, 
while restmg upon a broad basis of agricultural and industrial 
activity, prides itself upon the advanced culture and flower- 
ing of the spirit which appears m the small class of its leaders. 
The chief ifference consists, not m there being a small class 
which might conceivably be regarded as parasitic and useless, 
but in the special education which makes the platonic leaders 
peculiarly valuable and useful to then community. Their 
trainmg and insight have made them, not more etiolated and 
subjective than the leadmg classes in other communities, 
but more objective m every way, and more bound up with the 
development of their community, more definitely a part of its 
success or failure. Part of Plato’s complamt against the 
oligarchic and democratic communities of his day is precisely 
that the leaders m such communities tend to separate the 
thought of themselves and their own interests so completely 
from the thought of the well-being of the communities which 
look to them for leadership and direction, and he has done bis 
best to remedy these conditions m his ideal repubhc.®^ The 
philosopher-k^ is thus not the presidmg official of an m- 
stitution which exists m order to teach teachers to teach 
teachers to teach teachers . . . but is the representative of 
mmd m its characteristic effort to raise to its own level of 
order, unity, system, and the self-conscious life of the spmt, 
whatever, m its environment, is to any extent capable of 
being so raised, and, in so actmg, mmd is aware that it is 
acting for the best, not only of itself, but also of its environ- 
ment.** 

Thus understood, how far, and for what reasons is mind 
regarded as the highest good ? In the first place, it is the 
primary source of goodness, wherever manilested, the creative 
activity which calls into being the values which would other- 
wise remam forever in the state of not-being. Mmd is the 
source of motion in the physical universe. That is to say, 
mmd IS the original source of the perfect or circular motion 
which unifies and compresses space-tune phenomena into a 
physical image of the ideal cosmic system : so that the stars 
in their courses approximate to the ideal motions contemplated 
by mind, and ph3reical tune comes into existence, which is an 
image, in the woild of motion, of that eternal duration of the 
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intellectual place be}^nd the heaven of the fixed stars, in 
\rhich the contemplative spirit feeds upon the mind-renewing 
Ideas.*® So too in the psychological realm : it is mmd which 
makes of our dispositions something worth while, and develops 
their natural resources to the highest pitch of excellence of 
which they are susceptible. In art, commerce, politics, 
science, and religion, mmd is the primary and ultimate source 
of all values. It removes hmdrances, banishes conflicts, 
creates harmony and order, and thus makes it possible for 
eveiythmg which has the potentiahty of value, to realize 
that potentiality.®* 

This is enough, of itself, to give to mmd a high place 
m the rank of goods. But it is not enough to make it appear 
that mmd holds the highest place. We thmk nowadays readily 
of a university or industrial corporation. The president, or 
adimmstrative head, is the oltimate source of value, in a certam 
sense , for he removes hmdrances, banishes conflicts, creates 
harmony and order, and develops the value-potentialities of 
his institution or corporation to the highest pitch of realization. 
And it is true that his services usually receive the highest 
compensation. But we often feel that the value of the insti- 
tution really depends more upon the abihties of the personel 
whose services the institution can attract and hold, than 
upon the smooth running of the administrative machmery ; 
and m some of the most distmguished institutions the 
admmistrative headship is little more than a routme posi- 
tion, held for a year or two by the senior men m rotation. 
In consequence, we should hesitate to regard administrative 
headship, as such, as the highest good Plato exhibits 
a somewhat similar hesitation, and tends, at times, to 
regard the life of the contemplative scholar as higher in 
value than the life of administrative leadership, and to admit 
that his scholars might grudge the time' taken from mvesti- 
gation in order to attend committee meetmgs and keep the 
machinery runnmg.®® But, on the whole, he regards the presi- 
dential position as calling for the full utilization of the highest 
powers of knowledge, judgment, and leadership, so much so 
that men of president!^ cabbie, even in his ideal community, 
would be extremely few. For the presidential position is 
never a matter of routine, but is a position of genume leader- 
ship which should be entrusted, not to the senior man, but to 
the man whose whole life has shown him to possess the finest 
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character and the deepest as well as the most comprehensive 
mind.** Mind is therefore regarded, by the Platonist, as the 
highest of goods. 

It remains to discuss briefly two questions • — (i) the 
relation of “ mind ” to “ soul,” and (2) the relation of the 
individual mind to the mind which is regarded as the highest 
good, (i) In diflerent contexts, Plato recognizes different 
levels of mind and of soul. Sometimes “ soul ” is the wider 
term, includmg the functions of nutrition and reproduction, 
and the mechanical side of all the social and personal dis- 
positions.” As contrasted with this, “ mmd ” is used m a 
strictly mtellectual reference, as the non-mechanical source 
of that wisdom and sound judgment which brmp value to our 
various dispositions. In this sense it is said that " all thmgs 
hang upon the soul, and the soul depends upon wisdom,” 
etc.*® At other times, it is pointed out that the mtellect 
itself may be misused, as by the rascally lawyer, money-maher, 
or burglar *• But, at its best, ” soul ” and " mmd ” are 
undoubtedly intended to comcide in all respects ; and we 
have accordmgly, m treating of ” mind ” as the highest good, 
not scrupled to treat it as identical with “ soul ” at its best.*® 

The highest good bemg ” nund,” then, the question (2) 
may well be asked : — ^whose mind— yours or mme, or just mmd 
in general ? To this question, the answer is relatively simple. 
The mmd which is the highest good is, of course, an ideal 
pattern, ideal mind, never the actual mmd of a particular 
human individual. Particular human bemgs may approxi- 
mate to this ideal, may make their hves gradually take up 
into themselves more and more of this ideal, so that their 
every thought, word, and action becomes instinct with wisdom. 
In this sense, a particular human individual— such as the 
philosopher-king— might conceivably become a human jiattem 
of wisdom. But the ideal pattern would always be something 
more than human bemgs had actually exjienenced. Over 
and above the best we have seen and heard, there always 
remains for thought the idea of a still more absolute perfection, 
and the " mind ” which is the highest good belongs, of course, 
in the realm of absolute ideas.** Agam, for the Platonist, 
man is only one of an order of spiritual bemgs which extends, 
not merely below, but also above his own level of cajiacity ; 
and the most perfect human piattem of wisdom would thus 
fall short of an ideal of wisdom which would serve as a piattem. 
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not merely for men, but for spiritual and rational bemgs, as 
such. The mind which is the highest good is thus God’s mmd, 
the ideal Experience which we regard as mcludmg human 
experience, at its best, and also as transcending it m dignity 
and value. It is in this sense, as the living essence of idejil 
spirituahty, that mind, for the Platonist, constitutes the highest 
good.** As for the individual human bemg, it is hts highest 
good to develop his mmd as far as he can, so that he can enter 
as folly as possible into this Experience m which alone true 
reahty is to be found ** 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MEAN, AND THE IDEA OF GOOD AS " SUMMUM BONUM ” 

I N many contexts, “moderation” and “the moderate,” 
the " mean ” and the " hmit,” are highly praised as 
principles which make art and conduct valuable, and 
in a few contexts they are definitely stated to be the 
highest good. This is, of course, especially true m the Philebus, 
but the Laws are full of such contexts, and they are found 
scattered up and down all the later Dialogues, mcludmg the 
Republic. In order to obtain a concrete idea of what is to be 
understood by this term, we shall therefore deal with the whole 
field mvestigated in these later Dialogues, and shall mqune 
what IS meant by “ the mean,” m the world studied by natural 
science, in medical science and art, in the art of music, and m 
human conduct. From such an mvestigation we should be 
able to discover the general sense of the term, and m particular 
to discover why it is identified with the highest good. 

The world studied by natural science has been investi- 
gated m detail elsewhere.^ In the present context it will, 
perhaps, be sufficient to extract from our various discoveries 
the portions which bear directly upon the prmciple of " the 
mean.” Pure rational science, as Plato understands this, 
has for its task the construction of a strictly theoretical uni- 
verse, m terms of mathematical sohds whose regular surfaces 
are compounded out of right-angled triangles, and whose 
motions are conditioned throughout by the prmciple of cir- 
cularity. The triangle cind the circle, however, are mental 
constructions in which the mmd applies its own fundamental 
prmciple of the " hmit ” or “ mean ” to an otherwise unlimited 
and chaotic " extension ” and " motion.” The prmciples and 
details of the theoretical tmiverse thus constructed derive 
their whole significance from the principle of the " mean.”* 
Empirical science, as Plato understands this, proceeds by 
discovering analogies between the deductions of theoretic^ 
physics and the observed behaviour of sense-perceivable 
442 
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l^enomena. There is, e.g. an analogy between the deduced 
behaviour of the theoretical tetrahe^on and the observed 
behaviour of " fire ” ; and a farther anabgy between the 
octahedron and “ air,” between the ikosahedron and “ water,” 
and between the cube and " earth.”* But m all such empirical 
science, what is really understood by the mmd is the formal 
or mathematical elements, 1 e. ultimately the mental principle 
of the " mean ” In the world studied by natural science, then, 
it IS the function of the pnnciple of the “ mean ” to super- 
impose a mmd-made system of geometnc patterns upon a 
primitive chaos, and thus to reduce this chaos to order, and to 
endow it with meanmgs, laws, and a system which the mind 
can grasp because, m apprehendmg them, it is ultimately 
apprehendmg its own principle. 

Let us now consider medical science. The hiunan body, 
with which medicine is especially concerned, consists of quasi- 
atomic elements of fire, water, earth, and air, arranged m 
accordance with a certain formula or law of proportion. A 
different formula, apphed to similar elements of fire, water, 
earth, and au, would give us a different animal or a plant.* 
Such an organism, m perpetual mteraction with the fire, water, 
earth, and au which constitute its morganic envuonment, loses 
parts of its substance, and, even if its special formula or pro- 
portion IS preserved, would, of itself, dwmdle away in the wear 
and tear of daily life.® However, by the processes of eatmg 
and drmkmg, organic material contammg fire, water, earth, 
and au is taken mto the alimentary canal There it is spht 
up mto its elements, which are then conveyed, in quasi-fluid 
form, via the mechanisms of the circulatory sustem, to the 
different parts of the body, and all deficiencies of earth, water, 
fire, and au m these parts are made good from the new 
material. So long as the proportionate relationship of the 
specific human formula is preserved, the human bemg remams 
healthy, his organism grows — or at least mamtams its status 
quo, and the atoms of earth, water, fire, and au are controlled 
and kept m theu appomted places.® 

In this case, by the " mean ” Plato understands the 
formula or pnnciple of proportion which controls the elemen- 
tary atoms of earth, water, fire, and au, and keeps each m its 
appointed place, or at least, if one disappears, replaces it with 
another from the material taken into the alimentary canal. 
This controlling principle does its work by means of properly 
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regulated motion, i.e primarily by circular motion onginatmg 
in the cerebral hemispheres and spreadmg gradually mto the 
cnculatory system. A second method of domg its work is by 
exercise of the body as a whole, in such a way as to shake the 
whole system. By means of such motion, the waste elements 
in the organism tend to be removed, and the new material 
being conveyed throughout the circulatory system becomes 
fitted mto its place, fire-elements fittmg mto tetrahedronal 
vacancies, water-elements fitting into ikosahedronal vacanaes, 
etc., and the whole becomes properly welded together m the 
mtervals of rest and sleep.’ 

What occurs in the absence of the mean ? Suppose that 
one takes too httle exercise and too much sleep, as m the case 
of the professional wrestlers of whom Plato so strongly dis- 
approves.® In this case, the food taken mto the alimentary 
canal is not sufficiently dissolved and is not sufficiently con- 
veyed through the circulatory system, while the waste products 
are not properly carried off The body does not succeed m 
at^rbing the new material, and a plethora results, which 
upsets the balance or proportion of the bodily elements. An 
excess of watery elements produces dropsy. An excess of 
fiery elements produces fever. Serious excess of all elements 
produces severe mdigestion, which is always followed by 
wasting away, as the mean-pnnciple has become enfeebled 
and is imable to master the entenng streams of food and drmk.® 
In brief, when the principle of the mean is overcome, the body 
tends to fall apart. The vanous elements refuse to combme, 
and fight with one another. The flesh comes away from the 
bones, the marrow of the bones disintegrates, and the body 
begins to fall to pieces, tendmg by degrees towards chaos and 
not-bemg.“ 

Faced with this situation, scientific medicme endeavours 
to restore the prmciple of the mean to full control If the 
process of degeneration m the direction ot chaos or not-bemg 
has not gone too far, the physician educates his patient, 
philosophizes, in fact, and gives him a rational understandmg 
of the nature and importance of the mean He urges his 
patient to observe the regularity of the stars m their courses, 
and to take these as a pattern by which to correct his own 
irregularities, especially in connection with his circular cere- 
brations. If this circular bram-motion can be restored, all 
the rest, vu., self-determined gymnastic exercise, and the 
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observance of hygienic measures in eating, drmking, exercising 
and resting, will follow as a matter of course. If. however, 
the process of degeneration has reached such a pomt that the 
patient is incapacitated, and cannot possibly carry out a 
regimen of self-directed gymnastic exercise, the physician 
prescribes an ocean voyage, or carnage riding, which will pro- 
vide the whole body with gentle but persistent movement, 
and will enable the organism gradually to get nd of the noxious 
waste products and to absorb properly a carefully balanced 
diet, until the principle of due proportion is agam restored, 
If, however, the processes of degeneration have gone so far 
that the body can hardly be treated as a whole, the physi- 
cian has to take extreme measures In order to arrest 
the decay due to an overbalancing of the earthy or watery 
elements in the body, he has recourse to emetics and 
cathartics, or to the scalpel and cautenzmg iron, by local 
operations removing whatever elements are present in extreme 
form. These expedients of scientific medicine are purely 
negative m themselves. They are dangerous and weakenmg 
to the S5rstem, and must always be followed by the previous 
positive measures for restonng the original prmciple of the 
mean. For it is not when disproportion has been removed 
by force, but rather when proportion has extended its sway 
gently but persistently over all the bodily elements, that 
health is genuinely present and can contmue of itself, without 
further assistance from the outside. 

In the case of scientific medicme, then, absence of the 
mean is synonymous with dismtegration, chaos, not-bemg, 
while the presence of the mean signifies proportion, law, order, 
control, and reason. These put each element m its place, so 
that aU contmue to work together for the good of the whole. 
There is a further suggestion that, as the circular cerebrations 
of man resemble the circular orbits of the stars and the circular 
revolution of the universe as a whole, the scientific ph5reician, 
m removing irregularities and thus restonng the prmciple of 
circularity to its control over human motions, is co-operatmg 
with the deepest purposes of nature, in its especial work of 
rearrangmg material elements so as to realize their poten- 
tialities to the full. And further : as this rearrangement not 
only seeks the maximal development of material co-operation 
among the elements concerned, but also furnishes the best 
conceivable basis for the development of spintual hfe, aesthetic, 
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moral, religious, and intellectual, the physician believes, and 
believes reasonably — ^i.e. philosophically-^at scientific medi- 
cine is working directly towards the realization of the highest 
good.^* 

Let us pass to consider the art of music. Sounds, con- 
sidered absolutely, are infinite in range and variety. The 
air-waves produced by the smging voice, or by bbwmg into 
some such instrument as the flute, or by plucking a string of 
varymg tension, are what the Greeks call " infinite.” That 
IS to say, between what we call A and what we call B, it is 
possible to produce an indefinite number of intermediate tones 
which pass into one another by imperceptible gradations, as 
when a flute-player is trymg empirically to produce a note of 
determinate pitch by placmg hK finger over more or less of the 
vent-hole, or as when a harpist or lyre-player is fiddhng with 
the tension of his vibratmg chords until he produces the precise 
note towards which he is gropmg. It is all a matter of more 
or less, of approxiinating empincally to what the framed ear 
of the artist regards as just right. 

Id this absolute range, however, of an mfinity of tones 
varying by imperceptibly minute gradations, there are, as far 
as Ihe human singing voice is concerned, certam ranges which 
differ from each other in extent and qoahty. The smgmg 
voice of a young man differs characteristically from the smgmg 
voice of a young woman both m range and m quahty, and there 
are a defimte number of such vocal ranges recognized and 
standardized m anaent music, correspondmg roughly to the 
range of a soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass voice in modem 
music. And further : withm each such range, the human 
voice, while capable (like the flute) of producing an indefinite 
number of sounds, tends, in fact, to express and to dwell with 
peculiar satisfaction upon certam very definite sounds, 
separated from one another by ascertainable mtervals. This 
gives rise, withm each vocal range taken by itself, to a charac- 
teristic progression of tones which, when duly standardized, 
is called a natural scale. These scales differ from one another, 
not only m respect of terminal pomts — as the bass register 
differs from the soprano register, for example— but also m 
respect of the intervals. The mtervals of a characteristic bass 
scale, e.g. proceed according to the foUowmg proportions; 
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while the characteristic intervals of a soprano scale are differ- 
ent, proceeding as follows : — 



In producing a definite note on one of these scales, whether 
by the singing voice or by means of some musical instrument 
such as a flute or lyre, the musician feels after his note, tonmg 
down a sound which is too high, or toning up a sound which 
IS too low, until he stnkes the pitch which his practised ear 
assures him is just right. This process of feelmg his way 
towards the right note and avoiding any of the innumerable 
possible gradations to either side, is regarded as seeking the 
" mean,” and to apply the principle of the mean, in Greek 
music, thus means pnmanly to produce the characteristic 
note m a given natural scale. 

There is something further to be considered. Not only 
are such interval-senes withm the natural vocal ranges an 
mtegral part of music as the Greeks understand it, but it was 
early observed that it is natural for the human voice to express 
certam dispositions in a chmactenstic way. This is a matter 
of rhythmic patterns rather than of pitch, as such. Rhythmic 
distinctions are also, taken absolutely, mfimte, but, relatively 
to human dispositions, fall mto fairly definite patterns. The 
manly character expresses itself naturally in marchmg rh)dhms; 
the femmme character expresses itsehf naturally m certam 
characteristic dance-rhythms; and the human dispositions 
towards courage, temperance, piety, etc., have each a natural 
rhythm, while a loose and abandoned disposition has a natural 
af^ty with rhythms which approximate towards formless- 
ness.^* It is found that certain of these natural rhythms seem 
to go naturally with certam of the natural vocal ranges. But, 
as the number of recognized human dispositions is far greater 
than the number of natural vocal ranges, and some of these 
dispositions seem to cut across the rhythmic patterns appro- 
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priate to the natural scales, a number of extra scales have been 
artificially created, by sli^tly relaxing or tightenmg up the 
natural scales, or even by mixing them up in a form which 
combines aU of them into a single (chromatic) scale and thus 
robs music of the definite characteristics associated with the 
definite separate scales. “ 

The function of music being to accompany the dance and 
song, it goes almost without saying that the rhythmic patterns 
adopted in a given musical composition will be identical with 
the rhythmic patterns of the dance which the musician is 
accompan3dng. That is to say, if the dance is anapaestic, 
the accompaniment will be anapaestic; and if the dance 
follows the rhythm called " enoplion,” the music will be set 
m the enophon rhythm, so that, to each movement and accent 
of the foot, a definite movement and accent will be provided 
by the accompanist, with a one-to-one correspondence. It 
follows also that, as the dance rhythms and the song rhythms 
comcide, at least in principle, the notes of the smgmg voice 
will correspond exactly with the syllables and accent of the 
words which are to be sung, one note to one syllable, and that, 
where there is an instrumental accompaniment, the notes of 
the lyre will be identical in pitch, length, and stress, with the 
notes of the voice. The Greek composer does not set the words 
to music, but sets music to the words, and his music follows 
the words, not only m the correspondence of one note to each 
syllable, but in every other possible way as well.*® Thus, 
if the song is warlike, it will be m enoplic or at least in marchmg 
rhythm, and the music will be in the corresponding natural 
sc^ or harmony, using the note-intervals and the vocal range 
appropriate to young men in war-hke mood. That is to say, 
It will be set in the so-called " Dorian mode.” A hymn of 
praise and thanks, agam, will be set in ceremonial rhythms 
appropriate to the occasion, and the music will be in the 
" Phrygian mode,” usmg the note-intervals eind vocal range 
appropriate to peaceful citizens in a temperate and pious 
mood.** According to the stricter usage m what, with the 
ancient Greeks, took the place of our " classical music,” this 
unity between (a) the words expressing appropriate sentunents, 
(b) the dance-rh^hms expressing the same sentiments, (c) the 
vocal melody, and (d) the instrumental accompaniment, was 
always observed, and each musical composition was thus true 
to its “ idea ” or natural type.** The attamment of this unity 
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was regarded as an expressbn of the " mean,” which avoided 
the infinity of possible divergences and selected the one point 
of identity m the various elements which together made up a 
musical composition, and thus brought order and meaning 
into what might otherwise, i.e. apart from some such unifying 
principle, be a disorderly and chaotic jumble of words, rh3dhms, 
and tones, without the slightest inner connection with one 
another, and with no direct relation to amy definite sentiment 
or meaning.*® 

In applying this principle of the mean, whether to the 
scales as wholes, or to the individual notes of voice or lyre, or 
to the unison-effect of voice and accompamiment, in coimection 
with rhythm and meaming, the last court of appeal was ailways 
the artistic musician, with his practised ear and hand. One 
artist agreed with another artist about such matters as pitch, 
scale, and rhythm, etc., aind thus the agreement of experts 
had mtroduced a certain definiteness and standardization of 
natural types into ancient music. It was empirical, but still 
there was agreement.** From the pomt thus reached, two 
hnes of development were possible. Greek music actually 
followed, to a great extent, (i) the path of empiricism,** but 
Plato would prefer that musicians should follow (2) the path 
imphed m their agreement with one another, and should 
reflect upon what is involved in the essential naturalness of 
the scales, and the interestmg fact of their standardizabihty. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the path actually 
followed by Greek music. Faced with a number of scales, all 
appropriate to special situations, but all capable of bemg 
relaxed or toned op to meet varieties of situation not precisely 
correspondmg, at least in their entirety, to the standard scales, 
the musicians mevitably experimented with then scales, pro- 
ducing a large number of new ones, and eventually mcor- 
poratmg all the notes recognized (after a few minor changes) 
into a single all-mclusive scale. They further experimented 
in the direction of harmony, giving up the earher independence 
of the standardized scales, and permittmg boys and men, for 
example, to sing together in a chorus which combined the 
soprano register with the bass register. As boys and men could 
not well sing notes of identical pitch, they were allowed to smg 
notes an octave apart, and this became a regular feature of 
choral music, thoroughly understood and regarded as a typical 
form of Greek composition.** They experimented further m 
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having men and women sing together, and in tr3ring out inter- 
vals less than the octave, such as the third and fourth.*^ So 
far, re^Hesentatives of the two registers, while difienng in 
pitch, would continue to sing note for note, followmg alway’s 
the same rhythm and accent. But further experimentation 
tried out an accompaniment which would play notes differing 
in number from the notes of the voice part, and would thus 
interfere, as it might seem to an amateur, with the absolute 
rhythmic simplicity of musical composition. This variation on 
the part of the accompaniment might be similar in pitch to 
the voice part, or, in certain cases, might be either higher or 
lower. Finally, tliere was a tendency for the instrumental 
accompaniment to go still farther, and break away entirely 
from the words, and even from the dance rhyrthms, and to 
endeavour to establish itself as an independent art.*‘ Such 
complications went beyond what the gentlemanly amateur 
could follow, but were regarded as not martistic or mappro- 
pnate for framed musicians ; and in all such cases Greek 
musicians recognized, as the law or “ mean ‘ ‘ which prescribed 
to them their limitations and their possibihties, the trained 
ear of the musical expert.” 

But there was a further tendency, due largely to the 
accident of musicians competmg before a popular audience, for 
such experts to submit their own jud^ent of what was 
legitimate and appropriate m their art to what the musically 
untramed popul^ would greet with unrestrained applause. 
Variations, trills, and other meretricious ornamentations of 
melody and rhythm became the order of the day, and then, 
farewell to the old '* classical type of music I The standard 
is no longer anythmg even approximately absolute, but is 
the mere capricious pleasure-reactions of the popular audience. 
The old, distmct type-forms go. All the rules go, and nothing 
is left but a characterless ]umble of tones and rhythms cor- 
responding to the boundless confusion of modem, fourth- 
century democracy. The ancient art has been swallowed up 
by the new chaos which its experimentation and novelty- 
seeking has helped to bnng about. The bounds are loosed, 
and “the one’’ has become tost in "the many,’’*® This 
suicide of art has been brought about by the artists them- 
selves, The artist has two sides to his nature : the one, truly 
artistic, concerned with apprehending and applying the princi- 
ple of the mean ; the other, human, seeking the flattery and 
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applause of his essentially inartistic though enthusiastic 
fellow-men. It is this social motive which induces him to stoop 
to innovations and meretricious experimentations, doing away 
with this rule and with that, until none are left. When ail 
have gone, art has gone too, and the one-time artist has 
degraded himself to the level of the inartistic multitude. He 
has become one of the mob, and has forgotten how to envisage 
and how to use the prmciple of the mean. This is the path 
of development actually followed by empirical musicians in 
Greece, and terminates m senseless imitation of any striking 
noises, such as the moaning of the wmd, the roUing of thunder, 
the bellowing of oxen, the wailmg of children, the hoof-beats 
of horses, the creakmg of waggon-wheels, the screechmg of 
ship’s pulleys, or of other badly oiled machinery.*^ 

In explicit contrast with this actual development, Plato 
emphasizes the objective rather than the subjective aspects 
of music. What is it which makes a " natural ” scale natural ? 
Surely it rests, not upon a merely subjective reaction such as 
pleasure, but upon the artist’s apprehension of distmctions 
which really exist objectively, in rerum naiura. The relations 
to one another of the intervals which constitute any given 
scale can, as the “ Pythagoreans ” discovered long ago, be 
expressed as mathematKally exact proportions of chord- 
tension, and when aU the scales have b«n thus expressed, 
it IS possible to compare their inter-relations, no longer (as 
with Anstoxenus or Archytas) m terms of such a fluctuatmg 
standard as mmimal audible distinctions, but in terms of their 
standardized and exact mathematical correlates, such as i-2, 
or 9.8, and out of such numerical ratios to construct a single 
theoretical or perfect system of all musical scales. Such scales 
can be finally standardized, not at all m terms of the audible 
jwoperties of sensuous tones, but m terms of the absolutely 
intelligible properties of numbers.** And further : as man 
and the cosmos are smaller and larger portions of one and 
the same natural sjatem, and exhibit m other respects the 
operation of the same fundamental laws, it is to be expected 
that the musical intervals which are natural to man will 
correspond to musical intervals which are natural to the cosmic 
organism. From this it will follow that, as the mathematical 
expression of the tetrahedrons, octahedrons, etc., of which a 
man’s body is composed is m principle identical with the mathe-^ 
matical expression of the elements which go to make up the 
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macrocosm, so the final mathematical expression of (mtel- 
hgible) hunuin scales will comcide m prmciple with the mathe- 
matic^ expression of the system of cosmic scales. In this case, 
it will be reasonable to take the positbn that the musical 
artist is, in practice, feehng, by sensuous means, after the 
absolute music of the cosmos which the philosopher can appre- 
hend in intelligible terms. This absolutely mtelhgible scale 
is at least partially realized m the motions of the planetary 
system, the intervals between the notes of the absolute scale 
bemg exactly proportioned to the distance of one planetary 
orbit from its next neighbour, and the proportions of these 
distances bemg identical with the proportionate mtervals which 
separate the notes on the standardized scale perfected after 
intellectual reflection upon human music.®* So also the 
rhythmic forms which approve themselves to the genume 
artist are approximations to the objective rhythms of the 
universe apprehended by the mtellectual insight of the 
philosopher. It follows, then, that true music — ^music which 
is not just playmg with tones and rhythms — should be a 
representation, m melodies, scales, and rhythm-forms which 
can be appreciated by the sensuous nature of man, of the 
mathematically mtelli^ble dance of the stars in their courses, 
courses which are a visible copy of the invisible and purely 
intelligible laws of the absolutely ideal universe created by 
God and understood directly only by a mixture of human logic 
and divme inspiration.*® 

It should not be supposed that the philosopher is a better 
artist, however, a better creator of musical forms which please 
the human ear than the creative artist who is not a philosopher. 
On the contrary, Plato is perfectly aware that sober logic and 
creative art are seldom, if ever, united m a smgle human 
personality.** The dialectician attains to insight into the 
S5rstem of mtelligible laws, of which the starry heavens are a 
sense-perceivable copy or image. But his severely non- 
sensuous method of mquiiy makes him at home m a universe 
which is primarily inteUigible, and the perfect scale and in- 
telligible harmony, which he lovmgly apprehends as charac- 
terizmg the intelligible world, are not directly reproducible 
upon human instruments of music. His scale and his har- 
monies are, in a word, unplayable, and the absolute or ultra- 
cosmic music which he apprehends in principle, and venerates, 
is (to human ears) inaudible.’* On the other hand, the 
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creative artist, while partly feeling that he is trying to repro- 
duce ideal strains which he is discovering rather than inventing, 
does not permit himself to waste his energies in attemptmg 
to play the unplayable, but contents himself, as best he can, 
with throwmg together, in a way which partly satisfies his 
artistic sense, sounds and rhythms which represent a compro- 
mise between actuahty and the demands of the ideal. His 
scales fall short, to some extent, of the perfect system appre- 
hended by a Plato. His melodies come short of the beauty 
of the unheard ideal. But his music can be danced to, can 
be chanted, and can be enjoyed by mortals,®’ whereas 
transcendental music can be neither heard, sung, danced to 
empirically, nor apprehended m a more than symbohc mtmtion 
by any save the most mtellectual of mankmd. And even by 
them it IS apprehended only m idea, and not at all m a way 
which could reasonably be called “ music ” 

Faced, then, with this acknowledged contrast between 
creative art and philosophic insight, platonism draws the only 
possible conclusion viz., that the creation of music m the ideal 
community is to be a matter of co-operation. The artist 
creates what he can, but is compelled to submit his creations 
to the censorship of the dialectician. The dialectician, in 
consultation with experts, lajre down certam norms or stand- 
ards, m the way of scales, rhythms, and melodic patterns 
adapted to mduce m the citizens who play and hear sudi music, 
courage, temperance, piety, justice, and a feehng for the beauty 
of wisdom. These virtues represent the essential elements 
of character approved for members of the ideal community, 
and the dialectician sees to it that the new standards, which 
have, as he understands it, metaphysical objectivity and 
metaphysical justification, are conformed to by all compo- 
sitions which receive his tmpnmatur.^* In this co-operative 
effort, both artist and philosopher are guided throughout by 
the principle of the mean. It is this pnnciple which mtro- 
duces unity, law, and order mto the individual notes, the 
individual scales, the mdividual rhythms, and the composition 
as a whole, on its technical side ; and so far the principle is well 
understood by the artist. In what follows, the artist does 
not need to understand ; but it is fully apprehended by the 
philosopher. It is because the principle of the mean is also 
the principle of order, not only m the actual cosmos, but also 
in each member of the ideal realm of which the actual cosmos 
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is a sense-perceivable image, that the art of music acquures, in 
becoming the thorough-going application of the prmciple of 
the mean to the realm of sounds and rhythms, a significance 
which IS not merely physical, and not merely human, but is 
metaphysical and divme m meaning and function.** 

Let us pass to consider human conduct. In this field, 
“ the mean ” is used in a sense analogous to the sense in which 
it is used in the arts. The Dialogues assume that, if hie has 
any meaning, it is an art, and that the artist m life, as in medi- 
cme or music, will avoid extremes and will seek and find the 
middle path, i.e. what expert artists agree to regard as just 
right. Too much power, too much wealth, too much pleasure, 
etc., lead inevitably to that very martistic state called by the 
Greeks " hybns," that ill-bred insolence which is always pro- 
voking divine nemesis.*® Too httle power, too restricted 
means, too httle enjoyment, on the other hand, make a man 
unmanly, deficient m proper self-respect, mefficient and in- 
capable of asserting himself as a freeman should, slavish.** 
The mean state m respect of possessions, noble birth, jiersonal 
beauty and strength, and in all natural and acquired gifts 
of the soul, represents the ideal, if one is to hve the happy life 
of the good citizen.** 

In givmg expression to these views, the Dialogues simply 
follow the universal Hellenic axiom, “ nothing too much,” 
not only expressed on the pillar at Delphi, but receivmg a 
hundred different formulations in tragedy and history, m 
poetry and myth, and m every form of Greek hterature. 
What platonism adds to the popular behef, beyond Plato’s 
personal view that fourth-century democracy represents an 
almost mean-less chaos, is a justi&ation of this behef m terms 
of the ideal theory. The *' idea ” represents the apphcation 
of the prmciple of the mean or limit to a specific field of experi- 
ence, so that to observe the mean is to follow the prmciple of 
the idea, i.e. to partake of the ideal life. In this way, one who 
IS observing the mean is ipso facto livmg the ideal life or 
reahzmg the highest good, with the further feeling that his 
life has not only personal and popular sanctions, but has also 
a metaphysical basis and is being formed upon the objective 
prmaple of ultimate reahty. 

If we now look over all the cases we have studied, we find 
that m all of them, in the physical universe no less than in 
science, art, and conduct, the mean or objective standard of 
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measurement is identical with the pnnciple of the idea. The 
idea is, in fact, the application of the principle of the limit to 
the otherwise unlimited or chaotic, in such a way as to reduce 
It to unity, law, and order, and by so unif5dng it to develop 
its meanmg or value-potentiahties to the highest degree. In 
a chaos, potential elements, meanmgs, and values, not bemg 
mterconnected m any rational way, do not become devebped, 
but remain eternally slumbering m a state of not-bemg. 
Unifications so mterrelate them that they do not conflict and 
ceincel out, but develop their positive value-potentiahties in 
a single, mutually supportmg system. The prmcipk of this 
unification is the hmit or mean, and, when it is stated that 
“ the mean ” is the highest good, what is meant is that the 
pnnciple of the idea is the source of all idealizatbn, of all eb- 
vation of fact to value, m a word, that the pnnciple of the mean 
is identical with the principle of the best, or idea of good, and 
13 thus the source of aU organization and re-arrangement of 
materials so that the maximal value or highest good is devel- 
oped and comes mto being.** 



CHAPTER XX 


CIVILIZATION, THE COMMUNITY, COMMUNAL SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 
LAW AND ORDER, THE COMPREHENSIVE OR COMPOSITE LIFE, 
THE EXCELLENCE AND PRESERVATION OF THE WHOLE, GOD, AS 
HIGHEST GOODS 

T he first four of these candidates for the position of 
highest good can be examined together, as the con- 
texts in which these terms appear show that they 
all four have one and the same general reference, 
and are to be understood as phases of one and the same 
highest good. 

In the first place, civilization or ordered social life is 
contrasted with life which is uncivilized, wild, unordered, 
chaotic. It is like the contrast between a cultivated and an 
uncultivated plant, or between a trained and a wild animal 
The wild plant grows where it can and as it can. It straggles, 
puts out ail kinds of shoots, and disperses its energies without, 
as a rule, making more than a bare hvmg m its mcessant 
struggle against weeds, poor soil, poor water, too much or 
too little sunshine, and other adverse circumstances. The 
cultivated plant, on the other hand, receives rational treatment 
which applies to it the idea of good, i.e. arranges its circum- 
stances and its growth for the best. It is given just the right 
kmd and amount of sunshine, water, earth, and air, is kept 
free from weeds, and is pruned and properly assisted and 
directed, so that it realizes its potentialities to the utmost.^ 
In the same way, uncivilized life, a life without law and order, 
is hke the life of wild animals herdmg together in a none too 
rational way. There may be survival, but the circumstances 
are largely adverse. Such a life is a constant struggle for the 
bare subsistence minimum, and is marked by a complete 
absence of almost everything which makes life seem, to a 
civilized man, worth hving.® 

In contrast with such a life, let us consider the develop- 
ment of a civilized community. Formed, origmally, to 
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protect human beings from wild beasts and other dangers, 
even more than for sociabihty, the city wall which brings men 
and women together around a common geographical centre 
naturally develops a number of institutions which are new. 
Their primary motive is, no doubt, their value for group sur- 
vival, but their subsequent development is influenced by 
idealism, i e. by the self-conscious attempt to make communal 
institutions subserve the best life.® For example, the problem 
of securing an adequate food-supply brings the members of 
such a group together, necessitatmg co-operation and caUmg 
out whatever natural resources m the way of leadership happen 
to be present in the group. So too fear of warlike competitors 
for food and control over the natural resources of the locahty, 
of itself, necessitates mihtary organization of the members, 
and their disciphned obedience to a leader in whom they have 
confidence. Agam, disease, especially if it takes the form of 
an epidemic, necessitates group control and co-operation under 
expert gmdance, if the group is to survive ; and fear of floods 
and storms necessitates further similar co-operation. In all 
these ways, then, there arises naturally and inevitably a 
thorough-gomg co-operation and the establishment of leaders 
who can bnng about, with the help of thLs co-operation, what 
IS best for the group as a whole, m connection with farmmg 
and distnbution,* m connection with war and diplomacy,® 
m connection with public health,® and m connection with 
emergencies of all sorts.’ This co-operation and obedience to 
duly established leaders, of itself, involves the creation of 
rules of organization and also the mculcation of special 
measures, on the part of the leaders, to ensure the attainment of 
the purposes for which they have been entrusted with power. 
Out of these rules and measures grows up mevitably a group 
of community usages and administrative decrees which have 
the force and function of laws, and are, in fact, the source of 
whatever law and order becomes established m the community. 
A community directed by wisely devised laws is efficient in 
attainmg its objects, as contrasted with an undisciplined and 
unorderly mass of savages, and it is clearly reahzed m the 
Dialogues that law and order make for the realization of the 
best life, and are thus an important element in the highest 
good of the community.® 

This function of law and order m social hfe resembles 
the function of law and order in the life of the mdividual, and 
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in the non-social, physical universe. Apart irom law and 
order, both world and individual fall apart into a lawless, 
boundless, shapeless, and structureless chaos, with movements 
which are confused, unco-ordinated, fluctuating processes 
of an a-bgical type. In the absence of form and number, life, 
whether social or mdividual, becomes irregular, impermanent, 
unorganized, meaningless. At best, it goes backwards. At 
worst, it does not go at all, but is entirely devoid of unity and 
character. Law and order, then, are a condition stne qua non 
of any kind of life, whether social or mdividual.' 

Are law and order, however, good m themselves ? Do all 
social systems, provided they partake of law and order, tpso 
fade and to that extent partake also of the highest good ? 
The answer is not far to seek. Plato arranges the different 
communal types m a series, according as they exhibit less or 
more of or^r. At the bottom he places unconstitutional 
despotism, a type of social organization in which an mdividual 
rules with a minimal regard for constitutional law and order. 
Slightly above this he places what he understands as " demo- 
cracy," where contempt for law and order is almost universal, 
each mdividual hving as he happens to choose, with complete 
disregard for the go^ of the whole. In such a community 
there is no unity of purpose whatsoever, whether for peace or 
for war, for business or for religion. Each does as he likes, 
man, woman, and child, and the very animals in the streets, 
and, if they agree in anythmg, it is m mtolerance of any sort 
of leadership, wise or otherwise. In the land of the free-and- 
equal, everyone is his own king.^^ Slightly above this Plato 
ranks oligarchy, the community run by a business men’s 
government. In such a community, there is respect for all 
laws which have to do with business efBciency, and complete 
contempt for all laws which have to do with other sides of life. 
The citizens of such a community are pictured as mean, 
pettifogging scoundrels, so completely absorbed in private gain 
that they gradually allow the constitution to go to rum. But 
at least they do respect property and the laws concemmg 
property.^' Above this, again, is ranked aristocracy of the 
military type, concerned primarily with honour, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent interested m wealth. Here there is 
respect for far more laws, and these cover a far wider range of 
subjects than we find respected in the busmess men's com- 
munity. Sports, mihtary exercises, and war are prosecuted 
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with efficiency and with thorough-going respect for all the 
rules of the great game. But in this, as m the other communi- 
ties, there is complete absence of genume insight into the true 
ratumale of law and order, and a strong tendency to satisfy 
self-interest rather than to work for the good of the community 
as a whole. A imhtary dictatorship is not a perfect type of 
constitution.^® Finally, above all the rest Plato places his 
ideal republic, in which the laws are established and admm- 
istered by philosophic wisdom, in the person of his philosopher- 
kmg. Here there is the maximal conceivable respect for law 
and order, as they are grounded entirely in reason, 

From this brief review of the evidence, it would appear 
that law and order, as such, are good m themselves, and that a 
community, in proportion as it develops more regard for law 
and order, becomes progressively more like the ideal pattern 
of what a community might be. Law is a method of mtroduc- 
ing unity and system mto what would otherwise be social 
chaos, and is the only mtelligent method of bnngmg about a 
state of affairs m which the value-potentiahties of the citizens 
become capable of de\elopment, mstead of just cancellmg out 
or bemg frustrated “ But there is somethmg else to be con- 
sidered. In the tyrant’s city, value-development is at a 
mmimum. The value-potentiahties of all the better types of 
citizenry are hmdered from developmg, and such citizens 
tend to be elimmated by violence, leavmg m their places only 
the predatory and cnmmal types, whose value is mainly 
negative.^* Yet there are laws, even m the tyrant's city. 
In the philosopher’s city, on the other hand, value-develop- 
ment reaches the maximum, and the values developed are all 
positive. The development, in both cases, thus depends upon 
the same method, viz., the method of law and order. On 
what, then, does the difference in the results depend ? The 
answer is simple. Law, while always a method of mtroducmg 
order and system, may be imposed by a force which is bhnd 
to the ideal aim of maximal development of potentiahty. The 
primitive origins of law are unconscious custom and unreflec- 
tive adnunistrative procedure. But in the inferior types of 
community, the legislators, while possibly reflective and self- 
conscious, may be unenlightened and almost completely bhnd 
to ideal aims. In such communities, the laws originate in the 
conscious reflection of a narrowly self-mterested adventurer, 
whether despot, busmess man, or military dictator. Social 
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groups governed in this way can hardly be regarded as " conx- 
mnnities ” in any strict sense, and it is something of a miracle 
that they hold together as long as they do.^’ 

The best t3?pe of law-making, however, makes its appear- 
ance only when tte law-makers are thoroughly enlightened and 
awake to the ideal needs of the community ; and this occurs 
only when philosophers are called to governing pasitions, or 
when governing bodies become imbued with the spirit of 
genuine philosophy. In this case, a philosophically self- 
conscious type of community comes into being, and in this the 
laws are bsised upon the principle of reason, which brings out 
the maxiinal realization of all positive value-potentialities 
of all the citizens. This philosophically self-conscious com- 
munity represents civilized life at its best. It has a definite 
place for every citizen who is capable of makmg positive 
contributions to the common well-bemg, and coincides, both 
in prinaple and in detail, with the life of ideal justice, and ideal 
temperance, considered above. “ That is to say, civilized life, 
arising out of self-conscious observance of a law and order 
based upon philosophical insight mto the ideal principle of 
value, represents the application, to human life, of the 
pattern community-idea “ laid up in heaven,” and is thus 
the ideal good in its soaal reference, i.e. is the highest human 
good. 

So much for the community-ideal, as a candidate for the 
position of highest good. We now pass to consider the ideal 
of the comprehensive or composite hfe . This ideal is developed 
m explicit contrast with such one-sided ideals as the hfe of 
mere pleasure and the life of mere intellect. It is felt that all 
such ideals are abstract and fall short of the highest conceivable 
good, for the very simple reason that, valuable, no doubt, as 
each IS m itself, a hfe which is more inclusive would obviously 
be even more valuable. It is not only children who cry " give 
us both I ” Animal pleasure, apart from reflective self-con- 
sciousness, memory, and anticipation, is unmistakably less 
valuable than pleasure plus reflective self-consciousness ; 
and intellectual contemplation without emotional satisfaction 
of any description is unmistakably less valuable than mtellec- 
tual contemplation plus all kinds and amounts of reasonable 
satisfaction which can well be combmed with the mtellectual 
life — such as the satisfaction which goes along with the 
enjoyment of music.” In explicit contrast, then, with all 
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such abstract and one-sided ideals. Plato develops the concep- 
tion of a concrete and complete life, including all features of 
embodied existence m such quantity and quality as can in 
consistency be combmed as portions of a single, non-contra- 
dictory totahty of experience. The dominant characteristic 
of such a life IS the formal ideal of developmg maximal value 
m a smgle, all-comprehensive sjretem, i.e. is the rational 
principle of organization, " the mean ” or principle of value 
as such, the prmciple of so combmmg elements of potential 
value as to develop the potentialities of each to their maximum, 
with fuU justice to the potentialities of all other elements 
conceived as workmg together in a smgle system.*® As a 
formal ideal, this principle is irreproachable, and comcides with 
what is elsewhere called the idea of good, the pnnciple of 
ideahty and value. 

The conaete filling in of this formal outhne constitutes 
the composite or comprehensive hfe, and includes the followmg 
enjoyable experiences ; — (1) satisfaction of the “ necessary” 
appetites, i.e. takmg reasonable meals at smtable times, under 
social conditions which enhance the sense of commumty 
existence and its value,*^ and hving a sex-life suited to citizens 
of an almost ideal community, •• (2) the satisfaction associated 
with the prosecution of some socially valuable profession or 
activity m the community,** (3) the enjoyment of art m aU 
the forms approved by reason for citizens of an ideal com- 
munity,** (4) the satisfaction taken m bemg a member of a 
law-abidmg and reverential community,** and (5) the satis- 
faction which comes from mtellectual activity m sill the forms 
approved for members of the ideal community.** In a W'ord, 
this composite or comprehensive life mcludes beauty, good- 
ness, and truth, and the virtues of hohness, temperance, 
justice, courage, and wisdom.*" It is identical with what is 
called the blessed or happy hfe, which we have elsewhere 
recognized as the highest human good, and is thus to be 
regarded as a new formulation of the same ideal.** 

We pass now to consider a new candidate for the position 
of highest good. That " the preservation and well-being of 
the whole ” ranks higher in veilue than the preservation and 
well-bemg of one or two parts only, is stated as a pnnaple in 
relation to various fields of experience. In the political field, 
for example, it is shown repeatedly that the good of the com- 
munity, taken as a whole, is superior in value to the good of a 
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mere portion of the individuals wdio together compose that 
whole. Thus, the Thrasymachean ideal of pUonesna as the 
art of life — ^Le. the ideal of master-morality on the part of 
natural supermen as contrasted with their natural inferiors, 
i.e. as contrasted with the simple citizens who admire the 
strong rulers who have made themselves masters of the whole 
community — ^is considered and refuted by reference to the 
necessary logic of the part-whole relation. The whole includes 
its parts, and for a part to set up as the whole is to destroy 
the organization upon which the well-bemg of the whole 
depends. To destroy the whole, however, is to mterfere with 
the w»,ll-bemg of its parts also, so that, m the long run, the 
attempt of the part to set up as the a hole is a form of suicide. 
A band of brigands can subsist only provided (i) that the whole 
social organism (of which they are a part) is allowed to subsist 
in its own way. For, if no one were allowed to devote himself 
to farming, manufacture, or commerce, there would be nothmg 
of whKh one robber could rob another. To destroy the whole, 
therefore, is to destroy the possibility even of bngandage. A 
second proviso is (2) that the robbers must themselves accept 
the principle of the superior value of the whole, as compared 
with the mdependent development of the jiarts, in its appli- 
cation to their own organization. For if the members of the 
band take to robbmg one another, the band will speedily fall 
apart mto its elements, and will not be strong enough to 
prey upon the population or even to protect itself agamst 
organiz^ pohce raids. Pkonexta, then, by offendmg agamst 
the obvious logic of the part-whole relation, is a form of self- 
stultification.** 

The absurdity of this position is illustrated further by 
showing what happens to the victorious despot after he has 
applied the whiff of grapeshot to the democratic mob m the 
city of the free. This “ sufHeme lord and master of hfe and 
death ” who has rooted out all honest and patriotic opposition 
with the sword, finds that be has necessarily surrounded him- 
self only w’lth those who are left — ^viz., thieves and murderers, 
in whose society he can take no pleasure or pnde, and on whose 
loyalty he can repose no trust. Accordingly, the more suc- 
cessful he is m rooting out the good, the more precarious he 
finds his existence to be becommg among the faithless scoun- 
drels who remain. In destroying the whole, he too has 
destroyed the parts, includmg himself also. Triumphant 
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despotism is thus self-destructive, and successful murder is 
a form of suicide.®^ 

Again, in constructmg the ideal community, the greatest 
care is always taken to arrange conditions in such a way that 
the ideal ruler shall never be tempted to set his own peisonal 
well-bemg above the well-bemg of the community as a whole. 
Not only does his whole education tend to free him from the 
fascination which the prospect of wealth and power seems to 
exercise over most men. developing an intellectual love of the 
ideal world of order and system m place of the usual more 
sensuous mterest in pretty thmgs and cash values, but he is 
not permitted, by the conditions of his caste, to gratify in any 
way the natural itch to acquire and heap up possessions.** 
It IS also carefully explamed that the thought of his own per- 
sonal happiness must never be permitted to weigh more heavily 
than the thought of the welfare of the whole group, and m all 
such reflections reference is made to the compellmg logic of 
the part-whole relation. His happmess is to be sought m 
becoming an organic portion of the well-bemg of the whole 
community.®* 

Agam, m the case of artistic creation, it is obvious that 
parts have to be strictly subordmated to the whole, as other- 
WLse somethmg hopelessly martistic would result. It is the 
idea of the whole which exercises the controlhng mfluence and 
determmes just what proportionate treatment should be 
allotted to each part, and it is the resultant proportionality 
or symmetry which makes both whole and parts beautiful.** 
This IS easily seen if we compare an artistic with an martistic 
paintmg, or an artistic with an martistic rhetorical compo- 
sition. The inartistic workman puts together his elements 
just anyhow, without order or sjrstem, and with grotesque 
over-emphasis or under -emphasis. He will paint the eye of 
a statue (which should be, e.g. black) bright purple, becau.se he 
likes that colour, and does not see that he is completely spoihng 
the artistic effect of the statue as a whole.*® Or in rhetorical 
composition he will begin at the end, or m the middle, deahng 
boldly with his topics in any order in which they happen to 
strike his fancy, and he does not observe that m this way he is 
makmg nonsense of his theme, considered as a whole.®* The 
artist, on the other hand, by bnnging together what would 
otherwise be dtsjeJa membra into the unity of a single idea, 
in such a way as to make the most of each and all of them in 
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relation to the persons with whom he is entering into com- 
mimication, is attempting to do, in play, somethmg akm to 
what the philosoidier is doing in earnest, i.e. playing his part in 
constructing an ideal totality of meaning and value, and it is 
this insight into the demands of the ideal totality which lends 
to artistic creations whatever value they may succeed in 
expressing.*’ 

Again, in the case of medicine, the rule-of-thumb prac- 
titioner prescribes hit-or-miss treatments which affect a part 
only. His emetics and cathartics, his scalpel and his cauter- 
izing iron give local stimulations, and are not designed to deal 
with the needs of the organism as a whole. His prescriptions 
do, indeed, produce the desiderated local effects, but, owmg 
to his neglect to consider the organism as a whole, he some- 
times succeeds also m kilhng his patient secundum artem. The 
really scientific physician, on the other hand, never prescribes 
this violent local treatment, unless it is clearly called for by 
the situation as a whole. He considers the patient as a whole, 
including mind as well as body, and prescribes a regimen of 
exercise, diet, and rest from this standpomt. That ls to say, 
he prescnbes a whole way of life, rather than mere local 
stimulation. Like the ideal artist, the ideal physician seems 
to be a sort of philosopher, reproducmg, in his special medium, 
the essential c^ractenstics of the macrocosm or ideal totality, 
and it is this insight mto the demands of this totahty which 
gives to his prescnptions the value which they possess in 
truth,** 

Fmally, we may consider the part-whole relation from 
the standpoint of logic and metaphysics. For platonism, it 
is plain that the part-whole relation is a formula which ex- 
presses the principle of the idea as such. To gather together, 
into the unity of a single comprehensive whole, parts which 
would otherwise not be brought together, and would thus 
never acquire the meaning and value resulting from such 
rational synthesis — ^this is the way in which the pnnciple of 
ideality functions. Whether it is the ideal city constructed 
in the Repuhitc and Laws, the ideal rhetorical composition 
constructed in the Phaedrus, the ideal cosmos constructed 
in the Timaeus, or any other platonic idea, the method is 
the same. In each case, the " parts ’’ are mter-related by 
reference to the idea of the Whole, an ideal totality m which 
the maximal values of the parts are brought out so that they. 
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too, acquire ideal significance. It is m relation to the statue 
that the part properly sculptured and painted becomes an eye, 
and thus realizes the eye-idea. It is in relation to the com- 
munity as a whole that the farmer becomes a complete farmer, 
or completely realizes the farmer-idea. So too the carpenter 
becomes a genuine embodiment of the carpenter-idea, the 
guardian becomes a genuine embodiment of the guardian- 
idea, etc.** That is to say, the ideal totahty of metaphysics, 
consisting of all positive elements of value so mter-related as 
to bnng out their full value-potentialities in this single, 
all-inclusive totahty, is the dominant idea. It is in relation 
to this metaphysical ideal that all subordinate ideas acquire 
their true meaning, and all concrete actualities acquire value 
just in so far as they fit into the places logically prepared for 
them in this metaphysical ideah It is with this ideal before 
his mind that the philosophic guardian directs his own life, 
no less than the hves of the citizens who entrust themselves to 
his leadership, and it is only in this way that the highest good 
for human beings can be approxunately realized.*® To say, 
then, that the preservation and well-being of the whole is the 
highest good, is simply to express, m words appropriate to 
their special contexts, the pnnciple of ideahty which is called 
the idea of good. 

We pass now to consider the passages which represent 
God as the highest good. Zeus, Hera, and the other figures of 
popular m)rthology, so far as we accept the account of their 
domgs given by die poets, cannot, of course, be regarded as 
in any sense perfect beings. For the poets represent them 
with human weaknesses and human passions, as somewhat 
cowardly, unwise, imjust, and anything but self-controlled.** 
The philosopher, however, regards these popular figures as 
imaginative expressions, adapted to particular locahties, of 
the principle of ideal divinity,** and insists that the ideal 
immortals are holiness, justice, wisdom, and self-control per- 
sonified. The life of these ideal representatives of the pnnciple 
of divinity constitutes a pattern of the perfect life, the God-hke 
hfe which, both in principle and in detail, comades with the 
blessed or ideally happy life which we have elsewhere accepted 
as the highest human good.** 

A difficulty is sometimes felt in connection with Plato’s 
picture of the " demiurge ” or Divine Artist-creator in the 
Ttmaeus. It is difficult to identify directly (i) the demiurge 
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and (2) the idea of good. There is no question that the 
“ principle of the best,” m accordance with which the Divine 
Artist creates the world, is identical with the idea of good, i.e. 
with the {Hinciple of so rearranging the elements of what would 
otherwise be a meaningless chaos, as to fit them mto then 
places in an ideal cosmos of maximal meaning and value.** 
But it has seemed difficult to identify the Artist with the 
pnnciple in accordance with which He acts. For the one is 
personal, and the other is impersonal. 

This difficulty has, perhaps, more mean mg for the present- 
day critic than it had for Plato himself. If we remember that 
almost every one of Plato’s ideal constructions consists of 
" ideas ” or " unpersonal principles,” we shall perhaps be able 
to understand, not only why, for Plato, no difficulty is felt m 
identif3nng God with the ^vme pnnciple, but alk) that it 
would seem incorrect for him to do an3?thing else. The 
“ model city ” m the Laws consists of 5040 citizen-ships, i.e. 
blanks to be filled, of course, by human bemgs , but Plato’s 
reasoning apphes to the ideal blanks, and exphcitly not to 
actual persons.** Similarly, the philosopher-kmgs of the ideal 
republic are " ideas,” not actual persons, and Plato is always 
aware that there is a gap between what his reasonmg can attam 
to, and sense-perceivable actuahties.** But, in spite of this, 
his reasonmg considers actuahties only in so far as they com- 
cide wuth the ideal counters constructed by bis reason. The 
guardian is the human personification of the “ ideas ” of 
courage, temperance, hohness, justice, and wisdom,*’ and God, 
the Divme Guardian, is, similarly, the ideally perfect per- 
sonification of these same ” ideas,” i.e. especially, and as a 
matter of course, the perfect personification of the idea of 
good.*® .As absolute perfection, God could not be thought 
of as anythmg less than the absolute idea. 

If, then, we are justified m regardmg “ the divine ” as the 
livmg pnnciple of value, an idetd expenence which proceeds 
by ti ^nsTTii tting the otherwise chaotic and meanmgless mto 
a form of itself, the hvmg pnnciple of spintual energy radiatmg 
spiritual energy in such a way as to convert into spiritualizing 
agencies all with which it comes mto contact,*® we can see, 
without further difficulty, that this is the finest conceivable 
expenence, and is thus to be accepted as a formulation of the 
highest conceivable good. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CONCLUSION : THE PLATONIC HIGHEST GOOD 

^"'1 AHE aim of the present chapter is to put together, so 
I far as possible, all that we have discovered m our 
previous investigations, so as to formulate a con- 
clusion which shall not only be just to the whole of 
the evidence, but shall also place us in the position of the 
dialectician, who can move freely up and down the whole 
ideal realm, trustmg securely m the power of the ideal pnn- 
ciple mto which he has acquired an insight which is adequate. 

We have discovered, m the first place, that the general 
criterion of good and evil advocated m the Dialogues is the 
conception of an ideally perfect life Whatever feelmg, 
thought, or action constitutes an organic portion of this hfe, 
conceived as the concrete apphcation of the formal ideal of a 
consistent totahty of maximal meanmg and value, is accepted 
as “ good.” Whatever feelmg, thought, or action fails to 
fit m coherently, and so contradicts the essential purpose of 
this ideal principle of value, is rejected as ” evil.”^ Insight 
mto the nature and demands of this ideal cntenon enables 
the dialectician to understand the positive value expressed 
in such more generally employed criteria as " universal 
assent,” “ written law,” “ the hedonistic calculus,” “ aesthe- 
tic quahty,” "expediency,” "social value," " orderhness,” 
“ objectivity,” etc., and also to appreciate the limitations of 
such semi-popular criteria, when divorced from his dialectical 
msight and accepted simply, as somehow reliable m themselves. 

With this discovery m mind, we have mvestigated the 
various value-scales discussed m the Dialogues, that is to 
say, the various standardized value-judgments which occupy 
somewhat the status of formulations of proverbial wisdom 
in ancient Greece. Some of these appear to be merely super- 
ficial. Of the rest, some are flatly opposed to the platonic 
criterion of value, either m detail or at least m principle, 
while others— e.g. those which place " mind ” or " philosophy ” 
or " the godlike life ” first — ^more nearly fit in with the platonic 
467 
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ideed. Our investigation has disclosed that the representa- 
tives of philosophic insight in the Dialogues tend to re-interpret 
these popular value-scales until they coincide, both in principle 
and in detail, with the demands of the ideal criterion. Under- 
l3dng this reinterpretation is the dialectician’s assumption 
that any sound value-comparsion is, at least implicitly, of a 
piece with the platonic position, and can be shown, by a httle 
dialectical ingenuity, to involve explicit acceptance of that 
position. The treatment of these value-scaks is thus analo- 
gous to the previously considered treatment of the popular 
criteria of good and evil. Divorced from the dialectician’s 
insight into their true imphcations and limitations, and 
accepted simply, as somehow reliable guides to hfe per se, 
such value-scales are at times misleading, precisely as a hteral 
acceptance of written law is at times misleadmg. But under- 
stood as the dialectician understands them, they can safely 
be used m the philosopher’s task of raising gradually to the 
ideal level whatever half-developed tendencies m that direction 
he finds ready to his hand in the social environment. 

With this further discovery in mmd, we shall now turn 
to the problem of a " highest good,” as this meets us in the 
Dialogues. We have mvestigated the claims of some twenty- 
four claimants to the position of a highest good, and shall 
now proceed to select the characteristics which are common 
to these claimants, with especial emphasis upon such as are 
obviously least acceptable to platonism. Havmg thus 
reached, if at all possible, a general conclusion as to the concept 
of a highest good in platonism, we shall proceed to verify 
this conclusion by comparing it, not only with the teaching 
of the PhiUbus, but also with the cases of " mind ” and 
“ philosophy,” which are obviously acceptable formulations 
of the chief good. 

As we look over the candidates examined above, we find 
only two respects in which each and all' of our results agree. 
In the first place we find (i) a popular standpoint rejected in 
favour of a more philosophical standpoint. This popular 
standpomt appears to have two levels, (a) mdividual and 
(b) social. The individualist regards all so-called goods as 
^ing somehow good in themselves, independently of the 
character of their possessors, and believes that the highest 
good for the individual consists in acquiring possession, what- 
ever the means adopted, of some one or more of these goods. 
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From this standpoint, fine houses, fine clothes, elegant vehicles, 
and a good bank account seem good m their own right, and 
anyone who succeeds in acquirmg a fair quantity of these 
go^ is regarded as enviable and (so far) truly happy. Even 
a cutpurse or burglar, so far as he is successful m his profession, 
succeeds in realizmg this ideal; but unqualified admiration 
IS reserved for the unconstitutional dictator, who has suc- 
ceeded m steahng the whole community, includmg the citizens 
as well as their property, and including also the whole machin- 
ery of making and administering the law.* So too with 
" goods of the body,” such as good looks, health, and pleasure. 
These too are regarded, at this level of the value-judgment, 
as valuable in their own right, independently of the way m 
which they are acquired and used. In fact, at this level, 
anythmg regarded as “ good ” is thought to have its value 
in itself.* The materialistic individualist simply aims at 
acquirmg for himself and his family as much and as many of 
such goods as he can, and beheves firmly that m so doing he 
IS realizing his own highest good, and that, m fact, no loftier 
ideal can even be conceived. 

The social level (b) of this popular standpomt appears at 
first sight to be different from the mdividual level, and even 
opposed to it. Some of the “ goods ” which seem valuable 
to the individual would seem to be neither good nor bad from 
the standpoint of the community. For example, no com- 
munity, as such, is especially and peculiarly mterested m 
such " goods ” as personal good looks, or personal immortahty, 
which seem, at least on the face of them, to be specifically 
concerns of the individual. What the community is especially 
concerned with, is the excellence and preservation of the 
commimity itself, its increase in wealth, in power, and, m 
certam cases, in pleasure, and certainly m law and order, so 
far as these further the interests and ideals of the community. 
It is further concerned with goodness of character, genius, 
religion, scientific research, philosophy, civilization, etc.,* 
so far as these can be utilized in preserving or extending the 
power of the community. This obviously contrasts with the 
way in which the individualist is mterested in these same 
goods, namely, in so far as they seem to forward his own 
aims and bring to hun personally wealth or pleasure or power. 

But while mdividual and community are thus undoubtedly 
opposed to each other, for the philosopher there is another 
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and a profounder standpoint from which they are m funda- 
mental agreement. Both regard the " goods ” with which 
they are concerned, as good in their own right, and both 
beheve that the highest good is to be attamed simply by 
acquming possession of as much and as many of these " goods ” 
as possible. The opposition between individual and com- 
munity IS thus hke the opposition between one mdividuahst 
and another mdividualist. That is to say, given a certam 
amount of “ goods,” A beheves that happmess consists in 
his acqumng possession of as many as possible, so that as few 
as possible are left for B, while B believes that happmess 
consists m hts acquiring possession of as many as possible, 
so that as feifr as possible are left for A. Individuals seek to 
ennch themselves at the expense of the community, and the 
community seek to enrich itself at the expense of mdividuals.® 
There is complete agreement on the fundamental pomt that 
hfe is essentially competitive, “ pleonectic,” predatory. It 
follows that any kmd of society can only superficially be at 
peace and in harmony. Beneath the surface a constant 
struggle is gomg on, and it is almost a muscle that any kind 
of social existence contmues, even for a smgle generation. 
The fundamental tendency is obviously disruptive and essen- 
tially anarchic, and thus contradicts, as the philosopher sees 
it, the most elementary conception of social hvmg • 

As contrasted with this popular standpomt, whether 
mdividual or social, we have (2) the philosophic standpomt 
proper. For the philosopher, none of the “ goods ” of this 
world possess value in their own right He pomts out occas- 
ions where wealth, good looks, pleasure, health, and even life 
itself, are evils to their possessors,’ and insists upon the m- 
herent contradictonness of the mdmduahstic or predatory 
tendency. Value resides in character rather than m thmgs, 
and in taking the right attitude towards the acquisition and 
use of things. Temperance, courage, justice, and wisdom 
are essential to the right use and enjoyment of such goods, 
and only to him who is holy, just, and wise are the things of 
this world truly goods. The question of value is, in fact, 
directly proportioned to the degree of insight. Where the 
msight IS little, the value is little. Where the highest level 
of insight has been reached, the highest degree of value is 
enjoyed; and the man who sets this standard of value clearly 
before his eyes hves the most valuable life, whether it is his 
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own house which he is setting in order, or the community 
which entrusts itself to his skilled guidance. In either case, 
his insight teaches hun to realize the maximum of value of 
which the situation admits.® 

What IS this insight ? It is the vision of an ideal system 
of elements, each with a defimte and positive function, so 
arranged that, while each realizes, as completely as possible. 
Its own function, these functions are so adapted to one another 
that all, taken together, are co-operatmg to realize a single, 
all-comprehendmg, systematic totahty of value. The inter- 
penetration of whole and parts is thought of as so complete 
that each element, while preserving its distmctness from each 
other element, is permeated by the spirit of the whole, and 
represents the concentration of aU the forces of the ideal 
totahty m some particular direction , while the whole is 
entirely reahzed in the ideal functionmg of all of its particular 
manifestations, its parts or elements, and mdeed the spmt 
of the whole is completely realized m the ideal functionmg of 
any one of its elements. It follows that, so far as any element 
fulfils its function m the ideal system and pla}^ its part m 
the spirit of realizing the good of the whole, it is thereby 
realizing its own highest good.® For an admmLstrator, so 
to govern as to bnng out the potentiahties of the citizens so 
that they fit m together m the realization of the varied yet 
harmonious life of the ideal city which is the idea of good 
apphed to social livmg — ^i.e. wise leadership — is the highest 
good. For the average citizen, so to obey the laws and co- 
operate with the efforts of the government to improve social 
and civic conditions, as to make his definite contribution to 
the life of the group, as fanner, manufacturer, mdustnal 
worker, or official — ^i.e. wise followership or " temperance ” — 
is the highest good. Each member of the community realizes 
his highest good by " doing his own work ” as adnunistrator, 
farmer, manufacturer, etc., m the spmt of ideal citizenship, 
i.e with the " form of good ” — ^i.e. this formal ideal of a system 
of maximal value which contains a place for the work of each 
citizen — as apphed to his own concrete problems, continually 
before his e5^s 

There is thus one and only one highest good : to apply, 
always and eveiywhere, the ideal form of goodness, i.e. so to 
arrange the empincal elements of every concrete situation 
that they cease to conflict and thus to destroy one another’s 
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potential value, and begin to work together and thus to become 
true elements of that ideal situation in which all positive 
values are fused together into a single harmonious systematic 
totality. While, however, there is, ultimately, only this one 
highest good, it will necessarily take many shapes and names, 
according to the vaneties of concrete situation in which it is 
realized. To realize this ideal on the battlefield, or in some 
sudden emergency, will usually be praised as " bravery ” ; 
to realize the ideal in one’s business relations will usually be 
praised as " justice ” ; to realize the ideal in one’s church 
relations will usually be praised as “ piety ” or " religion ” ; 
and, in one's eating and drinking, as “temperance." But, 
whatever the variation of nomenclature, and however dif- 
ferent the situation may appear to be : to the philosopher 
who sees the one in this many, the highest good is always to 
do the ideal thmg, to apply the form of goodness and, by its 
aid, to transform the empmcal situation into an organic 
portion of the ideal system, the harmonious actualization of 
all positive values. 

When the philosopher, havmg attained to this insight, 
turns his attention upon the world of actual human ideals, 
what does he find ? He finds an unmense vanety of claimants 
contending for the position of highest human good : from 
money, good looks, health, and pleasure, to self-control, 
reason, science, and philosophy. Faced with this variety, 
he takes, sometimes one, sometimes another, attitude. In 
the first place (1) he picks out and emphasizes those formula- 
tions of the ideal which most nearly resemble his own. For 
example, such formulations as " soul,” “ mind,” “ reason,” 
" knowledge,” “ insight,” “ philosophy,” “ wisdom,” etc., as 
currently accepted and regarded as ideals worthy of whole- 
hearted devotion, so nearly coincide with his own beliefe, 
that he scarcely scruples to acclaim them without further 
definition.^^ la the same spirit, such formulations as 
“ wealth,” “ pleasure.” " personal beauty," etc , which, as 
currently un^rstood, seem almost the exact antithesis of 
the philosophic ideal, he lends to reject without a too- 
nice exammation of their qualifications, Hence the 
tendency to accept without much discussion such value- 
scales as " soul--body — wealth,” “ wisdom — temperance — 
justice — courage — ^health, etc.,” and the frequent treatment 
of a “ highest ” good as occupying the topmost position 
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on some such ladder of "goods.” But the acceptance of 
such value-scales, with their implications and r2unifications 
reaching far down into merely popular thought, is not der 
Washeit letxter Schluss, and the philosopher thus sometimes 
takes a less conventional attitude and faces the concrete 
problems more directly. From this standpoint (2), he sees 
that in the pursuit even of wealth or pleasure there may be a 
genuine idealism mvolved, a veritable attempt to make the 
most of life. There are occasions and situations in which 
the pursuit of wealth or pleasure does constitute the content 
of the ideal good,^* though the spirit m which such " goods ” 
are usually pursued certainly needs enlightenment. It 
follows that the philosopher’s busmess is less to reject or 
simply condemn such pursuits, and rather to enhghten the 
seeker after wealth or pleasure, so that he may come to see 
the true nature of the ideal pnnciple, and the consequent 
limitations, as well as the right and proper function, of such 
formulations of the ideal pnnciple as “ wealth ” or “ pleasure.” 
From this standpoint, the philosopher does not simply accept 
or reject the conventional valuations, but, by his question- 
mg dialectic, endeavours to change the relatively imenlightened 
attitude of the average man, which is dangerously close to a 
completely bhnd materialism, mto the enlightened attitude 
of the philosopher who not only sees good everywhere, but 
sees also how far and under what conditions the transcen- 
dental ideal may be realized with the means and motives at 
his disposal in this empirical world. The ideal can be realized 
only m so far as these empirical means and empirical motives 
become shot through with a more transcendental insight and 
thus lose their merely empirical character, and become veritable 
channels for the transcendental purposes to make their way 
into the chaos of this empirical world and transmute it mto 
a more close approximation to the perfect order and harmony 
of the ideal realm. 

Connected with this two-fold attitude on the part of the 
philosopher is a certain difficulty in platonism, namely, as to 
the relation of ideal and actual worlds. On the one hand, 
the philosopher tends to withdraw from the actual world, 
because it is not ideal, and devotes himself to solitary con- 
templation of a world which is ideal, but not actual. 

The actual world seems to him unreal, empirical, chaotic, 
unsatisfactory to the demands of reason, fluctuating, sensory. 
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emotional, confused, not being: actual; but meaningless. 
Similarly the ideal world satisfies all the demands his reason 
can make : it is perfect, beautiful, systematic, permanent, 
clear-cut, mtelligible, transcendental— though not actual. 
Following this tendency, the philosopher lets the world and 
the flesh go on their own way, content if, behind his college 
walls, he can pursue, without bemg disturbed, his strictly 
academic interests, assimilating himself to the ideal world 
in his own way, and eschewing all but absolutely necessary 
contacts with empirical actuahties. This tendency is con- 
nected with the attitude which accepts philosophy or wisdom 
as the highest good and simply rejects pleasure, wealth, and 
jx)wer, without fuither mvestigation. From this standpoint, 
the transcendental realm of “ ideas ” in which mmd is at home 
Ls absolutely and entirely distmct from the empirical realm 
in which the philosojflier is condemned, thanks to his incom- 
prehensible attachment to an empirical body, to sojourn for a 
season. The relation between transcendental and actual is 
thus the relation of logical contranes, of being and not-bemg, 
which are mutually exclusive.** 

On the other hand, the deeper philosophical tendency to 
transmute the relative chaos of ^e empincal world mto some- 
thmg more closely approximatmg to the ideal realm, is con- 
nected with a somewhat different view of the relations of the 
two worlds. While contaming elements whose matenal con- 
stituents can, perhaps, never be entirely idealized,** the 
empincal world, m so far as it exhibits order, law, and system, 
IS not the absolute chaos for which philosophers have sometimes 
taken it, but is the ideal world of order and meanmg, refracted 
and distorted in an ahen medium, but still there, clearly visible 
to the scientific and philosophic intelligence. The phj^ical 
universe as a whole is an almost perfect sphere, and its motion 
IS almost perfect axial revolution. The planets are similar 
spheres, and their motions are almost perfect axial revolutions 
m orbits which are almost perfect circles *’ So too the 
minutest elements which, taken as aggregates, are named 
"earth,” "water,” "fire," and "air,” are almost perfect cubes, 
ikosahedrons, octahedrons, and tetrahedrons, respectively, and 
their empirical combinations and separations are to be analy- 
sed, almost without remainder, into the consequences of the 
spherical motion of the whole, thought of as compressing, m 
definite ways, these definitely shaped solids, whose structure 
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is ultimately reduced to combinations of the principle of rec- 
tangular triangularity. The circle and the triangle are, in 
fact, ideal figures which exhibit the ideal principle of the limit 
applied to the otherwise unlimited motion and extension in 
definite ways which the mmd can fuUy grasp, and, by the aid 
of the pure geometry which the mmd constructs, the physical 
world ceases to be regarded as an absolute chaos and appears 
as a sense-perceivable copy or image of the ideal, i.e. as the ideal 
realm itself m sense-perceivable form.^* So too biological 
and psychological phenomena exhibit the same pirinciples of 
law and order, and it is thus possible for the philosopher to live 
an almost ideal life without entirely quittmg " this mortal 
place ” From this standpoint, the relation of actual and ideal 
worlds Is one of almost complete interpenetration, and the task 
of the philosopher is to co-operate, with the fullest under- 
standmg, with this tendency towards mterpenetration, and thus 
to actuahze, as far as he can, the ideal, but especially bj' 
enlightening others so that their actions al^ can be motivated 
by the same insight into principle.” 

It remains to compare these conclusions with the platonic 
statements concerning mmd or philosophy as the highest good, 
and then to see, further, how far these results satisfy the re- 
quuements of a highest good set forth in the Phtlebus. Mmd, 
considered as the highest good, is the organizmg pnnciple which 
converts chaos into cosmos. This is not, of course, the 
imperfect and fluctuating approximations to mmd found m 
particular human beings, but is understood absolutely, as the 
Divme Mmd, the ideal experience which is identical with reahty 
m its ultimate sense *® This can be considered abstractly, 
in separation from the world, as the organizmg pnnciple can 
be distinguished from the chaos which it organizes ; or it can 
be considered as united with the world, as the organizing 
pnnciple m its actual functioning ; and it is m this latter 
sense that it receives its most concrete significance and import- 
ance. Understood in this sense, mmd is the prinaple which 
rearranges the meaningless chaos of the world, until this 
assumes the form of definite elements movmg m accordance 
with definite laws, exemplifying the principle of perfect self- 
motion, not only in a general way, viz , in reference to the 
axial revolution of the universe taken as a whole, but carried, 
so far as possible, into the detailed movements, not only of 
large organizations such as the planets and smaller complexes 
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stich as the human brain, but also into the detailed structure 
of the quasi-atomic iiltimate constituents of the physical 
universe ; thus realizing the motion-potentialities ideally 
inherent in these elements but held in frustration by the actu^ 
lack of order and S3^tem. As the principle which bnngs out 
into actualization the value-potentiahties which were slumber- 
ing in the physical universe at the chaotic stage, mind is the 
source of the highest good of the physical system at the ideal 
stage. So too in the social and intellectual spheres ; as the 
pnnciple which makes actual the value-potentialities inherent 
in those spheres, mmd is the ultimate source of their highest 
good. Speaking universally, mind is the ultimate source of 

positive value-development, and is thus the ultimate 
principle of value, the “ idea of good."*^ For the physical 
universe, the prevailing of this principle means that a chaos 
which is factual but meanmgless and valueless becomes an 
ordered system in which each element has a meanmgful func- 
tion and the whole realizes as much value as possible. For 
the individual hu m an being, the prevailmg of this principle 
means that in place of drifting along at the mercy of his chaotic 
desires and the chance stimulations coming from without, the 
individual deliberately chooses to devote his reorganized 
poweis to playmg a man’s part in co-operating with the ideal 
forces which are making for order, system, and the maximal 
realization of positive value. 

How does this compare with what we have already 
concluded as to the nature of the highest good ? Mind, 
considered as a mere principle of organization, apart from its 
actual field of operation, corresponds to the view of the ideal 
realm as distinct from the actual world, discussed above, and 
to the notion, so often expressed in platonism, that the highest 
good for man consists in abstract contemplation of this ideal 
realm. The concrete view of mind as transforming the chaos 
of the world into an ordered system in which no value-poten- 
tialities are lost, but are all developed as much as possible, 
corresponds to the view of the ideal and the actual world as 
giadu^y interpenetiating, discussed above, and to the notion 
that the highest good for man consists in his devoting his 
powers to furthering this interpenetration. 

This comparison shows that the account of mind (at the 
philosophic level) as the highest good exhibits the same general 
characteristics established independently in our examination 
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of the claims of pkasure, wealth, power, happiness, immor- 
tality, etc,, and we can therefore reg^ our former conclusions 
concerning the nature of a h^hest good as, so far, confirmed. 
It remains to compare these conclusions with the position 
adopted by Plato in the Phtlebus. 

In this diabgue, it is stated that any highest good must be 
(i) universally desirable, ie. what all men wouM choose without 
hesitation, if the issue were clearly set before them, (2) com- 
plete and entire, i.e. needing no further addition to niake it 
valuable, and (3) perfectly sufficient, i.e. a well-rounded whole.** 
It is further shown that these demands are satisfied by a life 
which is full and concrete rather than one-sided and abstract, 
and richly empirical rather than formal or purely transcen- 
dental, and is organized in accordance with a principle of con- 
sistency, harmony, and objectivity. What is fundamental 
in such a concrete, empirical life, is, of course, “ measure,” 
i.e. the organizing principle. The rich detail of empirical 
living, if It is to form part of a " highest " good, must be so 
rearranged as to constitute a smgle, consistent, harmonious, 
systematic totahty in which nothing of positive value whKh 
can possibly be fitted in is omitted or is left in conflict with 
other positive values,** This principle of rearrangement 
coincides m all respects with the “ idea of good," and it follows 
that the highest good is the complete life which expresses the 
adequate functioning of this pnnciple. 

This, however, is the life which we have been describmg 
as “ happmess,” as " immortahty,” as "the life of mmd.” 
What we learn from the Phtlebus is thus a simple confirmation 
of our conclusions. The one item of new information which 
emerges from careful scrutiny of the Phtlebus is that the 
abstract, other-worldly contemplation to which the Phaedo 
and, at times, the Republic incline, is now definitely rejected 
as being formal and one-sided, while the concrete idealization 
of the present world is accepted as the only adequate expression 
of the highest good.** Our final conclusion is thus that the 
highest good for the universe consists in the ideal functioning 
of the whole so as to realize the maximum of value-potentiahty 
inherent in its elements, and that the highest good for a 
particular human being consists in so living as to constitute a 
consciously organic portion of this whole, and, in so living, to 
reahze his own deepest happiness and well-being. 
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79od-e. 

55 : Rep 375e f., 485. 486c-e, 49oa-b. 494b, 503c. 535b-e. 

56 : Pltaedo 68c fi.; Cnto 47c f ; Rep 375 fi., 4850 f , 487a, 


58 : R^ 484d, 5390 , Phtleb. 62b. 

59- Rep. 532-535a. 

60 ; Rep. 5x7b, 532b. 

6x : Rep. 508d f., 5iic-d, 5i7b-c, 518c ; Ttm. 290 f. 

62 : Rep 486a, 500c, 516c n , S4od-e, 604c, 608c , Poht. 
294b; Laws 875a 

63: Rep. 5x0b, 5xxb-c; Phaedr. 265d-e ; Ttm 276 f; 
Parm. I36b-c ; Poht 285b f , Phtleb x6d-e ; Laws 965b-c 

64 : Symp. 2xxa ; Rep 477, 484b f , 5o8d f , 5xxc d, 5i7b-c, 
518c, 520b, 534 ; Phaedr. 250b. 

65 • Rep. 486a-b, 487a, 4^b-c, 491 S , 535. 

66 • Gorg. 4866-4886 ; Rep. 413c f , 503a, e, 537a-b. d, 
5396 , Laws 6496 f , 735, 57xc-d, 83xa, 966b. 

67 : Rep. 582 f. (with Jowett and Campbell’s notes) ; Phtleb 
65a f. 

68: Symp 2Xia; 509b, 540a , Phtleb 30c-d 

69: Rep 500b f , 5o8d f. 5iic-d, 5X7b-c, 5x8c , Phtleb 596 
Rep. 473c (with Jowett and Campbell’s note) . Theaet. 


173 f . 


7X Rep. 5ood, 5oxb-c, 5x9c — 52x6. 

: Rep. 4976^ : Poht 294, 2996 f ; Laws 769b f , 875c- 
Rep 3786 fi ; Laws 8oic f , 8xxc-e, 858c f., 957C-e. 
Poht 305b-d , Laws 6276 f , 728a-b, 88od f. 

Menex. 2476 , Rep. 4x5, 495b , Theaet. I75a-b. 
Laws 965a-b For the “ tests,” see references : 


77 : Rep 4280 f , 43ic-d, 491b, 4990 fi , 54oa-b, d , cf. 
Theaet x86c ; Polft. 293a, 297c Hato usnally writes of the 
fttU guardians as bemg very few m number, although of the 
" auxiliaries,” m a city presumably of about 5,040 families {Laws 
7376, but dE. Rep. 4230-6), there must have been at least x,ooo 
(mcludmg both men and women) who succeeded m leachmg the 
middle rungs of the educational ladder {Rep 423a, with Adam’s 
note; Poltt. 2926). 
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CHAPTER II 

I : The Dialogues treat of mental and moral, as well as of 
bodily health [cf Rep 4446 : Tm 86b f.. Soph, 228-250 ; Poht. 
310a , Pktleb. 26), but we are concerned here only with health 
as a representative of the class “ goods of the body. The mental 
and moral treatment is, m fact, strictly analogous to the phjrsical 
treatment, dialectical refutation takmg the place of cathartics, 
and an appreciation of law and order takmg flie place of the due 
proportion of earth, water, fire, and air m the bow 

2 ; Gorg 487e f , Rep. 3410, 342b, d , cf Eryx 404d 

3 . Ion 53id f., Mtn. 373d ft , Prig 345a-b , Rep 

4380 , Poht. 283c f.. Laws 8i6d-e. 

4 . Symp i86d, i88a. 

5 ■ Tim 82. 

6 • Cratyl. 4i9b-c , Ttm 86a 

7 353c-d ; Gorg. 5i8c-d . Symp i88b , Rep. 404d-e, 
4050-^, 559b-c , Laws 691c , cf Eryx 397 a 

8 . Ttm. 82-86a. 

9 : Soph 228a. 

10 . Ttm. 84c 

11 Tim 830 f. 

12 : Rep 556e , Ttm 82b, 87c , Phtleb. 3ic-d ; Laws 691c. 
*3 • Pfig 354a-b, Gorg. 479a, 522a , Rep 4066, Ttm 846. 

14 . Cratyl. 403a-b , Rep. 467c , Phaedr 268a-b , Soph 227 . 
Ttm 856 

15 Rep 407d, 567c, Soph 226d, 227a. d, Poht 293 

16 Rep. 444d , Ttm 88e ; Phtleb 25e f , 316 

17 • Laws 723a, 857c 
18 ; Laws 72ob-c. 

19 . Laws 723a, 857d 

20 ; Phaedr. 270b f ; Laws 7206. 

21 . Charm I56e f , Rep. 403d 

22: Symp. 1 88a, Rep 59id, Phtleb 250. 

23 • Rep. 444d , Ttm. 87c, 88e , cf Meno 77a 

24 • Rep. 59id , Phtleb. 3ic-d. 

25’ Gorg 505a; Rep 444c, Ttm 88b. 

26 . Gorg 452a. 

27 : Lysts 217 fi ; Rep. 583C-d 

28 : Lysts 2i8e f , Gorg 45ie , Rep 357c, 367C-d ; Laws 
7280. 

29 . Charm. i64b-c , Phaedo 66a ; Rep 403d, 491c , Phtleb. 
55b ; Laws 661, 728d f. 

30 . Loch 195c f.; Euthyd 289a ; Phaedr 268b-c. 

31 : Gorg. 477a-b, 479b-c, 48od, 505a ; Rep. 406b f.; Laws 

661C. 

32 : Symp. i86b ; Rep 583c f , Theaet. 159c f. 

33 ; Rep 583c ff 

34 : Rep 59ib-d. 

35 : Phaedo 66a ; Rep 5006. 5oib-c, 509b, 5i9c-52ib. 

36 . Phaedo ebb-bya. Rep 406b f , 559b-c, 571 f 

37. Meno 87a; Euthyd 28ia-b, 28^; Rep 5040, 61 8e, 
Phtleb, 630 , Laws, 66ia f ’ 
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38 ; Prig. 351a: Rep. 491 c f., 495b 

39: Rep. 59ib-d; Pktleb. 2se, 26b; Laws 691c, 7280; 
cf. Amai. 134a f. 

40 : Rep. 330b ; Laws 7446 f. 

41 : Symp. 185a ; Rep. 362b, 553d, 554c, 555c f.; Laws 
742c, 773c, 928b f. 

42 : Rep. 552d. 556d, 575b ; Laws 8310, 884 f. 

43 : -Rf#'- 343d-e. 53ie. 554a-b. 555a. 578c ; Laws 743b. 

44 : Prig. 3iod, 311b f.. 328b ; Gorg 46yd ; Rep. 370® f., 
55aa. 553c. 5640 ; Laws 8040-0. 8314-0. 849a f.. 919b f. 

45 : Evthyd. 28id-e. 

46 : Gorg. 45ie ; Symp. 185a. 

47 : Gorg. 466b-492c passsm ; Rep. 344a-c. 359c f ; cf 
Theag. 1246 ; Ale. II, 141a f. 

48 : Rep. 343d-e, 362b-d ; Laws 743. 

49 : R^. 55ie. 55^-b. 555a. 572c . Laws 953c-d. 

50 : R^. 33oa-c. The linuts for honourable money-making 
are indicated in the Laws (7444 f . 855b, 8564). 

51 ; Rep. 518c f . 55oe t. 553c-d, 562b ; Laws 831c f. 

52 : Rep. 330C. 42id. 552c ; Laws 679c. 7280. 7410, 832a-b ; 
Eptsl. 3170-4 

53 : Rep- 553C^- 

54 : R^. 422, 55id-e ; Laws 832a-b. 

55 Rep. 422e f.. 55id. 556c f. 

56 . Rep. 52oe. 5560 f., 562b 

57 : Euthyd. 279c fi.; Rep. 5046 ; Pktleb. 644-0, 630 , 
Laws 631c, 697b, 743d. 

58 : Rep. 331b, 552a ; Laws 7444-0, 855b, 8564. 

59 : Meno 87a, 88d-e ; Euthyd. 279c, 281 f , 2920 ; Rep. 
6r9a . Pkaedr. 279c ; Eptsl. 3550-0. 

60 : Laws 631c, 697b, 870b. 

61 : Rep. 330, sgie. 

62 : Phaedo 78a , Tkeaet. 1674 ; Laws 743d 

63 ; Rep. 343d ; Laws 7430-0, 953C-d- 

64 ; Merto 870 f ; Ettlhyd. 2790-2804, 2890 ; Rep. 5200, 
5864-0 ; of. Eryx. 3970 f. 

65 ; Rep. 619a. d-e ; Laws 66ib-d, 7444 f , 773b f., 836a. 


66 : Laws 6534-0, 8150 f. 

67 : Htpp. Maj. 2970 ff.; Ttm. 67a ; Pktleb. 54d-e ; Laws 
6454 f.. 6730 f.; Eptsl. 3260-4, 335b-c. 

68 : Prig. 353c f.; Rep. 403a, 571b f. 

69 : Rep. 571C ; Pktleb 60a, 67b ; Laws 653d f., 7320 f. 

70 : Laws 6704-0. 6720-4, 673d. 

71 : Pkiteb. 51b f.; Laws 6530 ff , 673c f., 8154. 

72 : Rep. 3^ fif., 424b f., 6070-4 ; Laws 656 ff. 

73 : R^. 401a, etc. 

74 : rA, 40id f., 4864-0. 500b f.; Pktleb. i2c-d, 630 ; Laws 

653. 663. 


500 

und 


75 : eiep. 4900 i. 

76: Pkaedo 97c; Rep. 583a; Pkaedr. 247c f; PktUb. 
ft., 65 ff. 

77 : Prig. 358a ; Laws 7320 f ; cf. G Entz, Pesstmtsmus 
WeUfluckt bet Plato, pp. 11-12, 20, 103-104. 
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78 : Ph%Ub. I2C f. 

81 : Gorg. 4916 ff ; Rep. 343c S., 5600 f. 

82 : Rep. 365a f., 538c f ; Lows 655c f. 

83 : Prig. 353d f.; Rep 559a-c, 573d f , 575a, 586a i. 

84 : Gorg. 5070 £E.; Laws 733 £E. 

85 : Prig. 356d f.; Gorg. 5066 ff.; Phtleb. 64d-e ; Loo's 
734c f , 792c-d. 

86 ; Gorg. 5070 ; ReP. 585b ; Ttm, 65a, 67a ; Phtleb. 42c ff. 

87 : Rep. 4026 f., Phaedr. 2386. 239c ff ; Ltm. 64d f, 

88 . Rep. 5830 ff.. PAifefc. 3id f. 

89 : 384d f.; ct. Schop6nbauer, Welt als Wtlle und 

VorsteUun^ IV.. 57. 

90 : Phaedo 64c. 65a ; Rep. 6o9d f . 

91 : Phaedo 65 ff.; Rep 509d ff.; Theaet. 1516 ff , Ttm. 109. 

92 : Rep. 518c f.. 5816 ff 

93 . Rep. 480a. 485a-b. 5836. 586a ; Phtleb 31a. 54a f., 
65d . cf . R. G Bury. The Pktkbus of Plato, pp. xbi-xJiv. 

94: Symp 2iia. Rep. 49oa-b. 5816 ff.; Phaedr. 250b; 
Phtleb. 51b ff. 

95 : Rep 485d. 603a f.. 6iid f. 

96 : Phaedo 64 ff.; cf Wrndelband. Platon,* pp. 20. 127 ff. 

97 Rep. 371 f ; Phtleb. 63d-e 

98 : 3366 f ; Gorg 499d ; Rep 4246 f.. 462a. 339d f , 

3866 f . Laws 633b-c, 635d f . 7336 f . 792c-d. It is, of conrso, 
only to th6 good man that ploasuie is at any time a true good 
(Rep. 3870 t, Phtleib 40c ; Laws 66ib) 

99 . Pfte. 3366 f ; Rep. 383d f.; Phtleb. 64d, 63d, 66c. 

100 . Phtleb. 31a, 32d , 34c f., 6oa-b, 63d-e. 

101 Rep 6o2d f , Phtleb 26b 3id f., 33a-b , Laws 674c, 
733 ff . 792c-d, 793a ; cf. R. G. Bury, op. at., p. xliu. 

102 : Meno 84d, 83b f ; Phaedr. 230 ft., Phtleb. 38b ff.; 
Eptnom. 976a-b ; cf. Phaedo 96b ; Theaet 194c f. For a modem 
account of these same processes, cf. Wundt, Logth, Band I, 
pp. 10-69. 

103 : Theaet. 187a, 1890 f ; Soph. 2630 f.; Phtleb. 380. 

104 : Phaedr. 23oa-b ; Theaet. 187 ff.; Soph. 26oe, 263b f., 
264d. 

103 : Charm 159a , Theaet. I94d ; Soph 263d. 264a-b ; 
Phtleb 39b ff , with Buiy’s notes Cf . Haldvy, La thiorte piaton- 
tctenne des sciences, p. ^ , Beare, Greeh Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, p 268. 

106 : The sphere of doxa (usually rendered by Vrtetl in 
German expositions, cf. H. Barth, Dte Seek tn der Phtlosophi 
Platons, pp. 202 ff.) has a certam analog with what modem 
logicians call " jud^ents of experience,'^ though runnmg over 
into what are called " judgments of imagination ” and even 
" transcendent judgments." (Cf. Lodm, The Division of Judg- 
ments, foumal of Philosophy, Vol. XV, 1918, pp 344, 348). 
It IS, however, erroneous to render it simply by the term “ judg- 
ment." For the idea of judgment nowadays (e g , m Lotze, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Creighton, Hibhen, etc), is a reflecttve re- 
constmction of sensory expenence m the hght of certam clearly 
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understood tntellectual standards. But of clearly understood 
intellectual standards there is, m doxa, exphcitly no trace. In 
fact, the distinction between doxa and eptsteme resembles rather 
Kant’s distinction between Etnbtldung and Verstand 

107 Theaet 171a, 189a, 199b, Farm 142a, I55d, 164b, 
i66a , Soph. 263b, 264d , Laws 653b, 851b 

108 : Phaedr. 275a ; Theaet. 20ia-c , Ttm 28a-c, 5id f 

109 ; Meno 85c , Rep 476c, e, 477b f„ 484c, 505e, 506c, 5o8d. 

no Symp 2070, Meno 970 f. Rep 50^ f, 5i5a-b, 

5i8d-e , Phaedr. 275a , Soph 230b 

111 Meno 86a, Phaedo 96b; Rep 479® , Poht. 

285b , Laws 965b-c , cf. Bury, op cit., p xlvu 

112 . Rep. 476, 479d f, Theaet 207c, Tim. 510 

113- Theaet i87d fi, 1940, Sojfc* 26ob-c, 263b, d, 264d 

114 : Symp 202a, Rep 413a, Theaet 171a, 189a, i94b^, 
199b , Ttm 37 , Phtleb 39a 

115: Cratyl 42ob-c, Phtleh 37d-e, 38d 

116 Meno 97b-c, 98b-c ; Theaet 20ia-c , Laws 631c, 632c, 
953a-b: Epist 3iid-e. 

117. Crtto46df, Rep 505d , Polxt 309c. 

118 • Rep 412c fi . 429c f., 484b f , Poht 3o8d. 

1 19. Rep 537c, 51&:, 5i9b-d, Poht 285b; Laws 951b, 
965b fi 

120 . Rep 5i8d ; Poht 309c-d , Laws 966c f. 

121 Phtleb. 40b, e Many writers believe that Plato 
teaches a quasi- Kantian " pnonty of the practical reason," 
largely because the highest " idea " is " the gcSid,” 1 e not (they 
thmk) a specifically intellectual prmciple. Their behef is hardly, 
however, consistent with such passages as Phaedr. 237d-e, 238b ; 
Laws 631c, 653a, 875c-d The general tenor of the Dialogues is 
undoulitedly that it is important to have opmion right, brcause 
right conduct depends upon rightness of opinion, and not vice versa 

122 : Rep 490 fi.; cf. De Justo 375b-d , cf. Bury, op cit , 
pp xlu-xhv. 

123 . Meno 97b-c, gSb-c. 

124 : Prtg. 358c-d , Rep 382a f., 44x6 fi 

125 : Symp. 2iod f , Meno 970, Rep. 485c fi. 

126 Meno 98a; Phaedr. 275d-e. 

127 . Rep. 537e f , 538c. 

128 . Rep 538a fi. 

129 . Reflection does not maintain the traditional standards 
without alteration, although it frequently recognizes the funda- 
mental correctness of the prmciples accepted even by popular 
thought. Cf . Nettleship, op. cit , pp 3-4, and, for concrete 
apphcations, see infra, ch Xt,pp 327, 331-334: ch XII, pp. 337- 
341 , and ch. XXI, pp. 468, 472-473. 

130 : Rep. 538d f. 

131 • Rep 539a f. 

132: Cnto 46d f.; Theaet. i94d-e ; Phaedr. 237d-e, 238b, 
253d; Poht 309«>d; Phtleb. Lotos 864a , Epist 3iid-e. 

133 . Theaet. i9id , Phtleb 33c f., with Bury’s note. 

134. Theaet 19X6, Ttm 64b^, Phtleb 34a. The symbols, 
used m the mterest of mtellectual clarity, are, of course, not 
platomc. 
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135 : Txm. 43c f : Phtleb 39a. 

136: Theaai. 1636, Ttm. 64b, Phtleb. 33d f. 

137 Theaet igSd, I99a-b, 200b-c , Phtleb igd, 34a ; 
Laws 783c, 81 la 

138 : Theaet. 182a f.; Ttm 43c i. 

139: Cratyl. 437b 

140 : Ttm 26a-c. The " age ” refers, of course, to the 
associatioii, not to the man ; for men, as they grow older, form 
weaker associations (Loch. 189c). From memory plus sensation 
arises opmion and (later) knowl^ge [Phaedo 96b , Phtleb. 38b f.. 
Laws 6450 , cf. Bury, op at , pp 81-82) 

141 Meno 850 , Phaedo 73b f , Phtleb 34b-c. 

142 . Cf Gorg 501a 

143 . Charm 1596 , Meno 71c , Theaet. i94c-d , Eptnom. 

976b 

144 . Theaet I94c-I95a ; Ttm 43c f , 64b f. Disturbance 
of the proportion of the bodily elements, such as occurs m m- 
toxication, impairs memory (Laws 6456). 

145 . Meno 88 , cf Eptst 344a f. On the other side, cf. 
Rep. 487a, Phtleb 2ib-d, 6od-e, Laws 896c-d ; Eptnom. 989c. 

146 : Charm 139a , Phtleb 38b fi. 

147 Meno 86a , Phaedo 96b ; Rep 4790, 524 fi , Poltt. 
2770 f , 285b , Laws gbsb-c . cf Bury, op. at , p xlvu. 

148 Rep 486d, 487a, 490c, Lmas 7090, 710c, Eptnom. 
989c , Eptst 34od. For the ^ucational value of rote memory, 
m connection with a content of philosophical value, cf Laws 
8iia f , 957c, and for the connection of memory with the inspira- 
tion winch comes from anamnests, cf. Phaedr. 249c fi 

149 : Theaet i94C-d Intellectual acumen is dealt with by 
Plato under many Greek names (oxytes, anchtnota, eumatheta, 
xunests), the contexts of which, however, suffiaently justify the 
treatment of them, m the text, as referring to one and the same 
complex of mental processes 

150 Charm. I59d f; Loch igaa-b ; Theaet. i44a-b; 
Eptnom. 976b-c. 

151 Cratyl. 4i2a-b; Theaet. i47a'b. 

152 Phaedr 249b. 

153 : Phaedr 249b-c , Poltt 2770 f. 

154 Rep 383c f , Laws 809a f. 

155- Rep 52icfi,535b; Laws 

156: Theaet 1443-6, Eptsi 327a f, 339®- 

157 . Rep. 487a, 490c, 494b f , 503b, 535b fi.. Laws 710c. 

158 . Rep 409a c, 519a, Laws 747c 
159. Meno 88; Rep 5180 f. 

160 Rep. 498b, 500b f , Eptst. 340C-d. 

161 . For other dangers of devemess,” when unballasted 
by sound moral quahties, cf. Rep. 503b f ; Poltt. 306c f.; Laws 

747 b-c, 964® 

162 . Ttm. 7oa-d. 

163 ; Loch. 1960 f.; Prtg 350a f.; Laws 9630. 

164 • Prtg. 350b f ; Rep. 375a f.. 316® ; cf. Shorey, Vntfy 
of Plato’s Thought, p. ii n. 

165 . Laws 633b-d. 

r66 : Rep. 375b f , Laws 791b f. 
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167 : Rep. 412c 429b f. 

168 : R^. 376a f., 386a-b, 403d, 410b f., Paiit. 309c. 

169 : Gorg. 491b ; Cratyl. 4130 f. 

170: Pkaedo68di.: JLatos 631c, 734c f. 

171: Lack, igoe i.‘ Rep. ^8^; Thwt.ijyh; Laws 9440!. 

172 : Lack. i9id f. 

173 : Meno 8id ; Euthyd. 275c-d ; Phaedo egb-c ; Rep. 537 ; 
Theaet. i37d, 177b ; Laws 633b f., 659a. 792c f. 

174 : Loch, igae fi.; Pr^. 350a f. 

175 : Apol., passtta ; L<ws 6466 f., 649b-c. 

176 : Phaedo 68d f.. Rep. VI-VII. passtm. 

177 : Loch. i92c-d ; Meno 88a-b ; Poht. 307b f. 

178 : Menex. 247d 1 ; Laws 792c f. 

179: Charm. 159b, i6oe, i6ib, 163a; Gorg. 304d ; Phaedo 
68c : Phaedr. 256a-b ; Poltt. 306b ff.; Ttin. 72a , Laws 710a, 8316. 
180 ; Rep. 503b-c ; Pont. 306c S. 

181 : Symp. 2i6d fi.. Phaedo 68c f.; Rep. 329a f., 4306 ; 
Laws 733e f. 

182 : Rep. S49C f ; PoHt. 306b ft. 

183 : R^. 559 ff.. 57ie ; Eptst. 326b f. 

184 : Rep 485d-e. 496b f., 549b f. 

185 : Polti. 3070 f ; Laws 69M, 710a. 

186 : Gorg. 49id-e ; Rep. 412c ff.. 429c f . 484b fi.. Phaedr. 
237d f.; Laws 968a ; Eptnom. gjjc-d. 

187 : Charm. 137a ; Crtto 476 ; Rep. 538c 
188 : Charm. 167a, iTod. i7if , Gorg. 49id-e ; Symp. 
2i6d ff.; Rep. 4306 f.. Phaedr. 237d-e. 

189 : Rep. 375c f.. 410b ff.; Poltt 3080, 309b ff.; Laws 773c. 
8o2e. 

190 : Rep. 5196 f. 

191 ; R^. 498b-c, 54oa-c. 

192 : R^. 43id f.; Phaedr. 238c ; Poht. 309 ; Laws 710a. 

193 : Charm. i64d fi. 

194: R«P- 43oe-432a. 442C-d. 

195 ; Gorg. 308a ; Rep. 402a. 3ocK:-d ; Phaedr 2376. i. 

196 : Rep. 376b-c. 4iod-4i2a. 487a. 303c f.; PoM. 309a-b. d. 
197 : Pwt. 3070. 309a ; Laws 696<L 
190 : Phaedo 68(^. 

199; Gorg. 5046. 507b f; Meno 88a-b; Phaedo 69a-b; 
Phaedr. 236a-b; Laws 6730. 693b-c, 711b f., 7330 f. 

200 : Prtg. 322c-d. 323a. c. 3240 f. 

201 : Prtg. 323c, 323b. 327a . Gorg. 323b f.; Rep. 331c f ; 
Poltt. 3080 f.; Laws 8620 f.. 9370. 

202 : Theaet. 167c ; Lows 864a ; Eptst. 333d. 

203 : Prtg. 325c ff.; Rep. 492b ff. 

204 : Rep. 338d f.. 343D f.; Theaet. 172a f.; Laws 714c ; 
Eptst. 334c f., 336d ff. 

203 : A^. 24d-e ; Laws 957a f. 

206 : Crtto 50c ff . 

207 : Poltt. 303b-d ; Laws 627d f.. 6380 f.. 888d. 945b fi., 
957d. 

208 : Rep. 33id ff., 419-421C. 443c f., 4630 f., 3190 f. 

209: Rep. 462-464b. 
jiio : R^. 303 ff. 
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211 : Symp. 2iod i.; Rep. 49ob-c, 500 f., 517c. 

212 : Crafyl. 412c f.; Rep. 444(1, 5o8d f.. 511b, 532a f , 
534b f.; Laws 757b £. 

213 : Meno 88b f.; Laws 864a ; Epist. 335d. 

214 : Rep. 357b £E. 

215 : Rep. 351a f. 

216 : Rep. 3580 ff. 

217 : R^. 3626 & ; Laws 8890 f 

218 . 338a-c, 367a. c, 368b ; Laws 7*4C f. 

219 • Prtg 322b fi : £2^. 433 ff , 443b ft., 462 fi ; Lows 
^7d-e. On the other side, T. Magnire (Essays on /As Platonic 
Ethics, pp. 11-13) insists that the four virtues, and espeaally 
the virtue of justice, are. in the first instance, internal, “ essentially 
non-social." 

220 ‘ 7tm. 29e f. 

221 : Rep. 444d. 505 ft, 5o8d f., 511b, 534b f,. 612b ff.; 
Laws 7S7b-d. 

222 ; Laws 653d f , ^3C- 

223 : Polii. 283b f ; Titn 47c-d , Phileh 26a-b , Laws 657c, 
672c, 8150 f.; cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, P/oton,* Vol II, p 308. 

224 : Laws, 6536 f , 673C-d. This is denied in the Oxford 
History of Music, Vol. I, p. 43. 

225 : Rep 397b, 39M. 40od. 

226 : Rep. 392c ff.; Laws 66gd i. 

227 : Ion 532e f., Cratyl. 423c f , Laws 889d. 

228 , Rep 372e f , 397c, 399c 1, 404d-e. 

229 : Phaedr 277c i , Laws 719b f , 8oib f. 

230 : Phaedr. 245a, 265b , Laws 719c 

231 : Euthyphr. 3c , Phaedr 234d, 238c-d, 2410, 244 ff. 

232 : Rep. 492 ff. 

233 : Rep. 372b, etc. 

234 : Rep. 372e f., 394d f., 399d-e , Laws 962d f. 

235 : Rep. 395d f.. 397a, 3980 , Laws 8i6d f. 

236: Rep. 393d, 6oib. 

237 : Rep. 397d, 40id f.. 4iia-b, 603a, 607c ; r»m. 47c-d ; 
Laws 656 ff. 

238. Rep. 6o4d ff.; Laws 7i9b-c. 

239 : Rep. 424b f. 

240 : Gorg. 5oid ff ; Rep. 424d, 562b ff. 

241 ; Rep. 605b, 607a. Arti^ have nothing to do with 
CIVIC justice, and are thus, at best, superfluities in the ethical 
community (Rep. 373a-c, 398a, 3990). 

242 : Rep. 6o7d f. 

243 : R^. 601C . Phaedr. 260c f., 262a-c, 2740 f , 277c f.; 
Laws 719c. 

244 : Phaedr. 245a, 265b. 

245 : Rep. 377b f., 3780 ff., 383c, 386 ff , 392b ff , 401b f ; 
Laws 8i7d-e. 

246 : Rep. 389d ff., 397<1> 4136 ; Laws 8oib f. 

247 ; Jw. 326a>b ; Symp. I97b-c, 201a ; Rep. 3760 ff., 
395b f., 401b ff., 425a , Laws 67od, 671a, 673a, 8150 f. 

248 . Rep. 3960 f , 399 f ; Laws 8140 ff. 

249 . R^. 424b f 

230 : Symp. 2ioe ff.; Rep. 476c f., 4790 f.; Phaedr, 248d, 
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249 f., 26od f., 273d f , 277b f The artist, as a rule, knows the 
many beautiful things, 1 e. the “ appearances," (Rep. 476b, 
479a-b, 598 fi ) but does not really understand their principle, 
the " idea ” of beauty (Phaedr 248d-e, 251a, 260c, 262a f , Laws 
889d), m spite of the suggesbons of Eutkyphr 6e ; Rep. 4726., 484c. 

251 . Symp. 2i8e ; Phaedr 249d , Ttm. 47c-d. The Dia- 
logues imply at times that artistic creation which does not serve 
the commumty spirit is bad as art, and that, as creative art 
functions by mtroducmg law and order mto the otherwise chaotic 
and meanmgless (Gorg. 5036 , Laws 65^d f ), the most ideally 
artistic creation would mtroduce the ^vme law and the ideal 
order, so that the philosopher with his clear vision of the " idea " 
would be the ablest creative artist (Eutkyphr. 6e , Symp 2i2a-b ; 
Rep. 425a, 484C-d, 501a f , 595b ff., 602 it , Phaedr. 244 fi , 259d, 
26oe , Laws 858id f ]. But Ilato’s knowledge of the actual 
processes of artistic creation (see notes 229-231, 235, 243) is m- 
consistent with this, and the function of actual art-production is, 
m general, remrded as strictly subordinate to a non-creative, 
non-artistic, pMosophical insight. 

252 : Rep. 373d f , 422d S.; Laws 709a 1, 766d S. 

253 : R^. 421b ff , 464c ft., 520c 1 , 546 ff 

254 . Ref. 470 fi , Laws 709 

255 This IS especially not^ m the cases of Crete and Sparta 
(Cfito 326 ; Htpp Maj 2836 ; Rep. 544 fi.) It is also mamtamed 
that the constitution is a reflection of the character of the citizens 
(Rep 544d , Laws 766d ff ), and many wnters regard this as the 
more fund^entally Platomc position (cf. e g. T. Maguire, Essays 
on the Platonw Ethics, pp 11-13). 

256 . Laws 624a f ; Minos 313 fi. 

257 : Gorg. 4826 ff., Menejt 245b f ; Rep 55od f ; Laws 
889d f 

258 . Rep. 343b ff., Theaet. 167c, 172a f , Laws 714b ff ; 
Epist 334c f , 336d ff 

259 • Rep 343b-c For this there were, no doubt, historical 
reasons The victory over the Persians, followed by the con- 
version of Delian League mto Athenian Empire, made mevitable 
an imperialistic tendency m Iwislation. 

260 : Rep. 52ia-b, 550c ff ; Laws 715b. 

261 ; Rep 419 ff , 466a f., 5190 f 

262 : Rep 423b f., 462 fi., 520a ; Laws 838d f. ; Epist. 
337c-d. 

263 : Gorg 465c ; Cratyl. 3880 ff , 437e, 438d f ; Rep 500b f , 
508c f., 520c, 54oa-b ; Laws 715b , Epist. 337c-d. 

264 . Apol. I7d , Loch. 196b , Rep 405a f , 492b f., 5180 , 
Phaedr. 272a f.; Theaet 172c ff , Laws 743c. 

265 : Rep 425b ff. 

266 : Poht 293 ff , 300c t ; Laws 875c f. 

267 : Hipp, Maj 284d ; Laws 645a-b, 766d ff., 875c f., 
88od-e ; Ep^. 322d-e. 

268 : Rep. 497b f , 500b f , Poht. 294a f , 299e f.. Laws Sysd. 

269 : Ttm. 64a f.; Phtleb. 51b, d-e, 52a, d f.; Laws 653d f , 
673c-d, 8i5e f. 

270 . Rep. 375e f., 474b-c, 475b ff., 485b f , 490a f , cf. 
Htpp. Maj. 2976 , cf. Amat. 133c. 
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271 : Prtg 353d ; Htpp Maj. 297e-298a, d f.; Rep. 764b ; 
Phtleb. 546 , Laws 653a, d f. 

272; Rep 522C-526C, Theaei. i55d ; Ttm 47a f 

273 . Rep. 476b. c. 4796. 

274 . Rep 475d ft., 484b f., 490a. 

275 ; Rep 475b ff , 485 fE.. 526b-c. 

276 : Phaedo 96b ; Theaei. 194c f , Phtleb. 38b ff 

277 . Rep. 524 ft , Polti. aTjG f , 285b , Laws 965b-c. 

278 : Rep. 477a-b, 484b, d, 485b, 486d-e, 510b ft ; Soph. 

253c i . 

279 . Gorg 484c ; Euthyd 288d f ; Ttm 88b-c 
2to . Phaedo 64 ft , etc 

281 Gorg 486a f . Rep. 489d, 49od, 495c f 

282 Rep 497d f , 503c f . 5376 fi , Polti 299b-d. 

283 . Gorg 484c , Menex 234a , Rep 487c, 498b 

284 Gorg 487c f , Rep 4870-^, 48^. 5i6e ff 

285 ; Gorg 485b fi : Rep 496b-c, 519c 

286 Rep 488 ff , 495c f , 535c f. 

287 ; Rep 489d ff , 498a f. 

288 • Phaedo 68c f.. Rep 496b f , 520a f. 

289 . Rep 519c f , 5396 f 

290 : Rep. 5036 f , 537b f. 

291 : Rep 540a f. 

292 : Phaedo 68c f , Rep 500b f 

293 Rep 5ood f , 505a-b. 540b f. 

294 . Rep. 477a-b, e, 484b, d, 485b, 486d-e , Soph. 253c f ; 
Laws 903b f 

295 Cf Nettleship, cit , Vol I, pp 244, 287 ; W A. 
Thompson, The Gorgtas of Plato, pp xx-xm. As the evidence for 
what follows rests wholly upon what has preceded, references 
already given will not be repeated. 

2^. Rep 305b-c 
297 : Ttm. 90b f 


CHAPTER III 


1 . Prig 322c f , Symp. 2040 f., 206a , Rep 413a, 438a, 
505d-e ; Phtleb 2od 

2 . Phtleb 60a f 

3 Euih'i^hr 7d f , Rep. 505b ff., Phaedr. 25oa-b, 263a : 
Polti 277d, 2850 f 

4 : Laws 957a f. 

5 . Rep 497b f , Polti 294a f., 2996 ; Laws %^yc,-A. 

6 : Polti. 305b , Laws fy^^A f , 945b fi. 

7 . Laws 81 la f., 858e, 957a f. 

8 . Laws 6270 f , 728a f., 88od f. 

9 Polti. 294a-b, 300C f.; Laws 875c f. 

10 : Laws 653a 

11 . Prig. 353 ff ; Rep. 505c f.; Phtleb 12c f. 

12 : Pr^. 353d ff 

13 • Pr^ 358a f T D. Goodell, Plato’s Hedontsm, pp. 
35, 30, 33, states roundly that only a superficial reader can find 
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scientific hedonism in the Protagoras, and insists that the tefeiences 
to the “ art of measurement^' are purely figurative. If he is 
right, how many well-known Flato-students must be “ superficial 
readers I " But this view is hardly consistent with the evidence, 
which surely substantiates the usual interpretation. 

14 : Ci. Rep. 587b f. 

15 : Rep. 522c fi. 

16 ; Phaedo 6ga f.; Rep. 58id fi. 

17 : Symp. 211c f.. Rep. 485d, 4goa-b ; Phaedr. 25ob-c ; 
PhiUb. 51C fi. 

18: Lys 2i6d; Ale. I, ii6a; Symp. 201c; Soph. 228c; 
Phtleb. 64d f.; Laws 773a. 

19: Rep 401a, 4^. 

20 : Cf. Fouill^, La phtlosopkte de Platon, p. 353 , Natorp, 
Plaios Ideenlehre, pp. 172-173 ; A. £. Taylor. Plato the Man and 
h%s Work, -op. 230-231. 

21 : Rep. 588a. 

22 ; Gorg. 503d f.; Symp. 2i2a-b. 2i8e ; Rep. 425a, 484c-d, 
501a f., 596 n., 602 fi.; Phaedr. 249d f., 26oe ; Laws 85^ f. 

23 : Phtleb. 66a. 

24 : Rep. 40od-e, 3520 ; cf. Fouill6e, op. ctt., p. 365 n. 

23 : Rep 477a, 33SC f. 

26: Enthyphr. 130-0; Gorg. 477a, 525b; Meno 870; 
Rep. 5190, 61&. 

27 . Meno 996 f ; Rep. 4566 ; Phaedr. 278a ; cf. Pert Aretes 
379a-d ; cf. Eryx, 393d-e. 

28 : Rep. 390c-d, 613a. 

29 : Rep. 421a, 3o8d f , Laws 966b f. 

30 : Meno 87d-89a ; Euthyd. 292b So too, of men, the 
mere fact that a man's actions have benefitted or harmed others 
does not, as such, make the actions good or evil, reroectively. 
The further question remains to be asked, as to the disposition 
of the agent, etc {Laws 862a f ). 

31 : R^. 603 fi ; Phaedr. 277b f.; Laws 719b f., 801b f. 

32 : Rep. 6i8c f. 

33 : Rxp. 397d-e, 4130 ; Laws 715a f., 875a f. 

34 : Rep. 4i2d-e, 4280 fi. 

33 : Rep. 473d-e, 479d. 3010. 319c fi. 

36 : Rep. 4236 f. 

37 : R^. 423b f., 462 fi ; Laws 942c. 

38 : R^. 42od f.. Laws 831c f , 873a-c. 

39 : R^. 521a, 547a. 53id, 336e ; Laws 713b f., 832c. 

40 : Rep. 331C f., 4226, 562b f.; Laws 728b f. 

41 : Rep. 462 fi. 

42 : Rep. 419 fi , 319c fi. 

43 : Rep. 462b f. 

44 : Rep. 35id, 3366 ; for platonic criticism of the usual 
vae vtetts policy, cf. Laws 713a f. 

45 : Rep 5oob f.; Laws 903b f 

46 : Uncntical faith m the standard of " social sohdanty " 
beloi^m to the level of " opmion " as opposed to *' knowledge." 
This last rests upon insiglit mto the ^‘^idea of good." {Rep. 
503 d-e.). 

47 : Rep. 338c fi., 843 b fi. 
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48 : Gorg. 483b ff., 507 f. 

49: Etnst. 326c-d. 

50 : charm. 159b, etc.; Phaedo 68c ; Rep. 503b-c ; PdH. 
307a fi.; Laws 710a, 7330 f. 

51 : Onto 50c ff.. Rep. 412c 4246 f., 43id f., 5i8d ; PoM. 

3o8d; Laws 851b. 

52 . Gorg. 508a ; Rep. 485c f. 

53 : Rep. 490b, 4936 f , 500b ff , 5086 f , 5iod ff.; Laws 
897c, 898 f , 967d-e 

54 . Rep. 349b ff., 619a ; Pciit. 2830 ff.; PhtUb. 25a t., 66a ; 
Laws 903b f 

55 : Poht. 3070, 309a. 

36 ‘ Meno 88b ; Rep. 4416 f. 

37 : Rep. 527c ff ; Laws 898 f. 

38 : Gorg. 3o6d-e ; Phaedo 68e f ; Rep 484c i., 334b f., 
540a f. 

39 : Phileb. 2od, 66a f. 

60 . Apol. aSd f., 37e f , 41c f ; Gorg. 308c f., Crtto 48 ff ; 
Phaedo 676 ff , Rep. 503 ff ; Poht. 294 ff.; Laws 875c f. 

61 . Gorg. 466b, 469c, 47od f , Rep. 3^ f 

62 : Gorg. 483a-b, 486a f.; Rep. 364a-b, 3650-4 

63 : Gorg 484a. 4926 f ; Laws 66ib. 

64 : Gorg. 466b-c, 4686, 4f 

Theag 12^ , cf. Ale II, 141a f. 

65 : Rep. 5206 £., 5810 ff. 

66 : Rep 500d f , 519c ff , 540b-c. 

67 : Gorg. 4916 ff., Rep. 566d ff , 5870 , Poht. 294b , Laws 
713b. 

68 : Gorg. 466b ff., 5o8d f , Rep 572d ff. 

69 : Rep. 421c 1 ., Laws 7446 f , 833b, 856d. 

70 : Rip. 502a-c, etc. 

71 : Phaedo 65 ff ; Rep 5i7c-d, 604c , Phaedr. 250c ; 
Poht 294a f ; Phtleb. 60b f. 

72 : 2 ?ep. 486a, 500b f., 5206 f , 540 , Poit<. 303c, 

73 : eg, as opposed to " balfness ” of character. Laws 
647C-d, 806c. 

74 : Cf. Phaedr. 249b-c. 

75 : Rep. 499b ; Laws 653a, 896b. 

76 : Phaedo 68d ; Rep. 387d. 

77 • Rep. 58id ff. 

78 : Rep. 351 ff.; Soph. 2276 f , cf. Eryx 3970 f. 

79 • Rep. 5670 ff ; Theaet. ijGb-c ; Laws 728b-c 

80 : Rep. 386a, 603 fi , Phtleb. 39c fi. 

81 ; Theaet I54d f ; Soph 230b f. 

82 : Gorg. 46oe f , 509a ; Rep. 335d f., 350c. 

83 : Rep. 498e. 

84 : Pr^g. 361a f.; Soph 253b £., Poht 285b f.; Laws 965b f. 
85 : Rep. 531C f.; Parm. I36b-c ; Soph 2590 ; Poht. 2770 f.; 
Phileb i6d-e. 

86 : Phaedr. 249b ; Soph. 254b f. 

87 ; Soph. 250 ff. 

88: Rep. 49ob-c. 61 le; Phaedr. 2490 f.; Theaet. i85d f. 

89 : Rep. 529b f , 531a f ; rA«ae<. 157a f., 185b ff. ; Soph. 
248a. 
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go : EiUhyphr 3c ; Rep 4oid f.. 6o4d fi.; Phaedr. 244 fi , 
265b ; Laws 656 fi., 719b f , 8oib f. 

91 : Rep. 402c, 6i8c f ; Farm. 136b f , Theaet. 186a f ; 
Soph 253b f.; PhtUb i6d f. 

92 : Rep. 490b f , 532a-b. 

93 : Rep. 475b. 485a f. 

94 ' Spmp. 205e ft ; Rep. 496b f. 

95 : Rep, 402c, 61^ f 

96 : Rep. 422 ff., 55id, 5560 f. So also " justice ” consists 
m each element m the state bemg true to its own " idea," the 
" ideas " m question constituting a perfect system {Rep 433 fE ). 

97: Rep. 351 b fE. 

98: Rep. 354c. 

99 . Gorg. 4626, 509a, 527b f , Rep. 3380 fE.; Theaet 150b f. 

100 : Euthyd. 3ood. 301b, 303a, d f ; Farm. 135b f , Theaet 
i6ie. 

101 . Rep. 508c f ; Farm 131c ff ; Soph 2410, 25id ff. 

102 ; Rep. 472c f., 484c f., 5iod-e ; Phaedr. 247c f ; Farm. 
i32d , Soph 247a f. 

103 . Farm. I36b-d ; PoM 285b f ; Phtleb. i6d-e 
104 : Theaet. 1560, x63b f , Phtieb 33d. 

105 : Soph 247d-e. 

106: Rep. 522c ff. 

107 : Crafyl. 437b , Theaet 1630 f. 

108 . Phaedo 96b , Phtleb 38 b 

109 . Merto 97a f Opimon may be baaed upon our own 
sensory eicpenences, or upon the expenences of others imparted 
to us m words (Ttm 516. i , Theaet 20ia-c). 

no • Meno 97c f; Symp. 202a; Theaet i87d ff 
III . PoM 278d-e 

112: Farm. 13x6, PoM. 2770 f, 285b. 

113 : Rep 510b f , 5nc-d, 533d 

1 14 : R^. 484c f., 53ie, 533b-c, 534c . Phaedr 250a-b. 

1x5 Rep. 5x1b ff, 531c, 532 ff, Phaedr 247c f. Farm 

I32d ; Soph. 254b f. 


X16 . Rep. 5o8c-d, 5i7b-c, 527d-e , Phtleb 58a. 
1 17 . Rep. 518c f , 534b f. 

X18 • Cf. Laws 903b f. 


119 : Rep. 472c f., 500b ff 

120 ; Rep. 490b. 540a f , 6i3a-b , Phtleb 4ob-c ; Laws 


121 : Rep. 373d f , Laws 709, 766d ff 

122 : He IS never fully successful (Rep 473a), for the material 
m which he seeks to embody the ideal does not fully adnut of this 
The best he can do is to establish a legal system which will do 
for the time bemg It will need constant revision (PoM 


294a f., 299e f ; Laws 769b f.). 

123 : Phtleb. I2C f. 

124 . This statement does not seem perfectly consistent with 
Gorg. 5030 : Rep 349d f.; Phaedr. 244 ff , 2600 cf . supra, 
ch II, note 25X. Perhaps the mconsistency exists only at the 
level of “ opmion " — at which level the actual artists are found. 
Ideally speakmg, no doubt the completest beauty and the com- 
pletest goodness comcide. 
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125 : The actual beholder, of course still at the stage of 
“ opinion." The philosopher in the strict sense is not led astray 
by what, to the actual beholder, looks hke beauty — otherwise he 
would be unable to fulfil his function of moral censorship (cf 
Rep. 475c fi.) 


CHAPTER IV 


1 The general method of mterpretation consists m onuttmg 
altogether the evidence concemmg the mstmcts and habits, m 
insistmg that the true P^tonist a^ays cuts loose entirely from 
" pleasure " and from every sort of sensory or even social ex- 
wnence, and in behevmg that m anamnesM we have the clear and 
final platomc answer to this question (cf Adam’s notes to Rep. 
476a, c) The reference to anamnesM is doubtless important, 
but surely it is a mistake in method to onut or seek to explam 
away the very considerable body of evidence re pleasure and 
sensory expenence 

2 Phileb aod, 6oa-b ; Laws 732 f. The Greek words to 
gtgnoskon signify cognitive awareness of all sorts, includmg what 
we should c^l sensory perception, as opposed to more spemfically 
mtellectual processes 

3 Rep 437ef 

4 • Laws 653a-b 

5 • Hxpp Maj 297e fi , Phaedr 239c-d , Tim 67a , Phtleb 
54d-e, 636 

6 . Laws 653d-e, 8150 f 

7 -Prig 353c f , Rep 403a, etc 

8 . Prig 354c fi , Laws 7320 f 

9 . Soph 228b-d , Laws 782 

10 . Laws 653d f , 672C-d, 673c-d 

11 Phtleb 26a, b. Laws fii4e fi. 

12 ; Rep 40id f , Laws 656 fi 

13 Charm. 159b, Loch i96e f., Prtg 322c fi, 350a f, 
Ttm 70 , Laws 9630. 

14 Prtg 322d The “ social " element, as essential to 
]ustice, IS demed by Maguire, Platomc Ethics, pp 11-13 

15: Rep. 375e , Ttm 64, Phtleb 54e , Laws 653d f. 

16 ; Phaedo 97c , Rep 523c f . Theaet. i47d f 

17 Cf. Rep. 498e 

18. Symp 2040 f, 206a, Rep sosd ; Phtleb. 2od 

19 . Prtg 322c ; Rep. 378 ff , Theaet 176a , Laws 716c f. 

20 • Rep. 532b, 583a, etc. 

21 : Prtg. 356d f ; Rep. 425a, 585b f., Laws 673c f., etc 
It should, perhaps, be noted that the feeling after the pleasant 
is also a feelmg after law and order (Phtleb 3id ff , 42c fi.), inas- 
much as pleasure is the affective side of the recovery of equi- 
hbnum on the part of an orgamsm which has been disturt^, 
but IS coming to its prcmer form and balance. It is only 
excessive pleasure which is lawless (Rep. 402e, etc ) But it 
remains true that the law-element m pleasure is very general, 
indefimte, and unspeciahzed. 
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Rep. 511b f. 


^ : S^p. 2040 i., 206a ; Rep. 4020. 
24 : Rep. 3-“- " — " " 


R^. 319b, 371b f., 586a-b ; Pkaedr. 247b. 
" ■ ; Laws 7650 f. 


12 ; 


318c f., 533d f. 

. 519b, — 

26 : Rep. 492a ; , _ 

^ : Afrao ^b ; iZ«/>. 4920 1 ; PoM. 309c-d ; Peri Aretes 

28 : Prig. 3190 f.; Gorg. ^530 1 , 503c-d, 3i5d f.; Meno 93c f. 
29 : 6i3a-b ; Phtleo. 390. 

30 : 558b ; Theaet. i67bc ; Po 2 »/. 309C-d, 310a ; Laws 

ibK:; Pert Aretes 379a-b. 

31 : Symp. 209 ; Rep. 491b, 493a-b ; Laws 710b, 7650 f. 

32 : Meno 99 1 ; Rep. 492a ; Laws 7ioc-d, 803c f , 875c. 

33 : Rep. 491b, 495b, 

34 : R^. 386a-b ; Phaedr. 25oa-b ; Laws 875b. 

33 : Rep. 492b f.; Laws 659a-b. 

36 : R^. 4i2d f., 430a f. 

Prig. 324d f.. Rep. 492d, 4946. 

Prtg. 322b, e, etc. 

Rep 479a-b ; Laws 655b f. 

40 : Rep 4iia-c, 424b f ; Laws 655c f. 

^1 : Eulhyd. 276b, a, 303b ; Rep 493d-e ; Laws 659a-b. 
This influence of the communily is not a mere matter of the often 
despised " many," for m the '^model city " Plato would himself 
compel artists — using as compulsion the legal enactments and 
legal force of the so(^ group— to produce only art-works which 
embody commumty ideals (Laws 8oic-d, 829d-e, etc.), so much so, 
that many writers regard the “ model city " as a ventable Zwangs- 
anstalt (cr. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, op. at , vol I, p. 723). 

42 : Euthyphr. jd f.; Rep. 505b ff. 334b-c , Phaedr. 23oa-b, 
263a ; Polit. 277d, 2836 f. 

43 : Laws 6gi, jzte f., 713c, 716a f., 975a. 

44 : Rep. 351C f , 422, 562b f. 

43 : Rep. 492b. 

46 : Rep. 492c, 493 d-e. 

47 : Rep. 430a, etc. Plato himself takes full advantage of 
the power of the state m enforcmg upon the atizens generally, 
as as upon artists, commumty standards of conduct [Mettex. 
238c ; Rep 338b f.; Laws 829d-e, 941b ff.; Eptst 322d-e). 

48 ; Pr^. passtm ; Rep. 4 


49: Prtg. 3340; Euthyd. 272a, 289c f., 304b-c, 325b-c; 
p. 337c f., 4980 ; Theaet. isad-e. 

50 : Prtg. 320c ff., 3280 f.; Gorg. 449b-c ; Euthyd. 282d-e, 
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6o : Rep 5976, 599a. d, 6ooe. 602c. 

61 : Gorg. 49ie ff., Rep. sijd, 520c f , 586c ; Poht. 303c ; 
Laws 715b. 

62 : Rep. 484c f., 33ie, 533 b-c. 534 C. 

63 : Rep. 364b ff., 377d ff.; cf. Windelband, Platon*, pp. 127 ff 

64 : Rep. 493. 

63 : Rep. 476b 1 , 479d-e. 

66 : Rep. 438a, 5056 f.; Phtleb. 2od, 60c. 

67 : Enthyd. passim ; Rep. 538c f. 

68 : Rep. 422d f. 

69 ; Rep. 3690 f., 462, 5190 f. 

70 : Phaedr. 249b , Poht. 2770 f., 285b. 

71 : Rep. 472c-d, 500b ff. 

72 : Prig. 326a-b , Rep. 389d, 396c f., 399a-b, e f.; Laws 
8146 ff. 

73 : A certain identity between the ideal vision of beauty 
(Symp. 2ioe ff ) and the ideal vision of truth (Rep. 511b f ) has 
fr^uently been suited out in the hterature. Cf. e g. Fouill^, 
La phUosophte de Platon, p. 353; Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, 
pp. 172 173 ; Taylor, Plato the Man and his Work, pp 230-231 ; 
Wilamowitz-MoeUendorff, Platon*, Vol I, pp 388-391. 

74 : Gorg. 491b ; Cratyl 4130 f ; Phaedo 6ld f , Laws 6460 f. 

75 : Charm. i7od, etc., Gorg. 49id-e , Rep. 43id f , 5190 f ; 
Laws 710a. 

76 : Cratyl. 4i2cf ; Symp 2iodf ,* Rep. 462 ff , 5o8d, 6i2bff , 
Laws 757b f. 

77 : Cratyl 430 ff., 438a-b, 439a , Rep. 490b, 54oa-b, 6i3a-b ; 
Phileb. 4ob-c. 

78 ; Rep. 364b ff., 277d ff ; cf. Windelband, op cit., p. 14a. 
Wilamowitz-MoeUendorff, on the other hand, insists that Plato's 
piersonal rehgion was a purely personal, mtetnal affair , er wollte 
nicht reformieren (op. at , Vol I.pp 412-414, 420 ff.) Accordmg 
to the Laws (966b ff., etc.), what is " essential " is that men should 
beheve m the existence and thoiough-gomg goodness of God, 
and m the immortality and supreme importance of the soul. 
How far " God " is to be equated with the " idea of good " has 
always been m dispute among Flato-students. On philological 
grounds, the two terms are, apparently, to be distinguished On 
philosophical munds, the terms, when somewhat speoaUy defined, 
may reasonably be equated (cf. Taylor, op at , pp 40 ff.). Con- 
formity to rehgious pnnaples, and conformity to the ideal world 
seem, m platonism, to comcide m all respects. Cf. infra, chs. 
XI, xvi. 

79 . Prtg. 353 ff.; Rep. so^c-d ; Phileb. 12c f. 

80 . Laws 647e ff. 

81 Rep. 484c f , 5ood f , Laws 653b f. This appears to be 
contradicted by Rep. 501b f , as weU as by the usual mterpretation. 
The demand, however, for a tabula rasa is to be understood, as 
Adam’s appendix V to Rep. VI mdicates, as a picture of the 
" idea " loosed from the actual world. Where actiial men are m 
prospect, these accept wilhngly the guidance of the reformer, and 
he is the “ artificer of virtue m them by the way of orthe doxa, 
i.e. by training their habitual modes of thought and action. 

82 . Rep. 459d, 460b, d 1 , Laws 783d ff. 


3 K 
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83 : Laws 7920. 

84 : Cf Menex. 2380. 

83 Rep 460c f , Laws 7896 S. 

86 ; Rep 605c f.. Laws 792a-b. 

87 : Laws 792c f. 


and 383c seem ' 
(compd^ by 


a mdicate that “ music ” m the sense of" 1 

roperly censored before bemg used by 
d Detail ' " " ” 


mothers and teachers) would oe taught before “ gymnastic ” — i e 
presumably up to the age of six, when the sexes are separated 
and the children go to school (Laws 794c) They mdnlge m 
outdoor games and sports of an imantile character, from the age 
of three to the age of six, m charge of “ playground matrons " 
(Laws 793d f ) From six to ten, their teachers instruct the boys 
in horsemanslup, archery, etc From ten to thirteen they learn 
to read and write ; from thirteen to sixteen they learn to accom- 
pany themselves upon a simple musical mstmment (Laws 8oge f ). 
Up to the age of eighteen, all members of the nsmg generation, 
separated mto proper age and sex groups, take part m the annual 
commumty sports (flat racing, horse racmg, etc) After eighteen, 
this IS no longer compulsory for young women (Laws 833c f ), 
but the men contmue to compete m military sports till an advanced 
age 

89 . Rep 377b, 378d, 399d, etc. 

90 • Rep 378-402 passim, 522a-b 

91 Rep 377a. 403d 

92 Rep 404 

93 . Rep 41 1C f. 

94 Rep 498b, 559b, 59ic-d 

95 • Rep 519a, 536d 

96 , Rep 519b, 571b f , 586a-b , Phaedr. 247b. 

97 • Rep. 535b fi. 

98 Rep 537b f 

99 Rep 522d-e, 525b-c, 5300 f 

100 . Rep 53ie , cf. 498a-b. 

101 Rep 523b ff , 526, 527d f , 533c ff. 

102 . Rep 531C fi , 537c. 

105 Rep 540e f. 

Rep 405b-c, 409, 5i9a-b; Theaet i75c-d ; Laws 


83ic-e, 

105 . 

106 
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Rep. 409a-b , Theaet 173d f., Eptst 322d-e 
Rep 409c-d, 484d ff , 574d f , Theaet. 175c f. 
Rep. 412b, 466e f , 537a 
Rep. 537b-d. 

Rep 538c fi. 

Rep. 539e 
. Rep. 540 

Rep 537c ff. > 

Rep siSe f., 521c ff. 

R^ 510b f. 

Rep. 53ie. 533c. 

RA 5iib-c, 527b f . 533b f . Phaedr. 250b. 
Pmt iTis f , 285b. 
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1 19 : Rep 534b f. 

120 ; Rep. 506b f , 533 Most writers on this subject either 
regard apprehensions of the good " as an " inexpressible in- 
tuition "(eg. Wilamowitz-MoellendorfE, op. cit , Vol. I, pp 421-424 , 
Frank, Pteton M. 4 so^ Pythagoreer.m 108-109), or else endeavour 
to demonstrate that it is a " logical necessity '' that *' the good ” 
should be ultiinately umntelhgible (cl Lafontame, Le platstr 
d'apris Platon et Anstote, pp. 159-160). From the philosophical 
standpomt, the position taken by Natorp is preferable to the 
usual explanation of dbscurum per obseurtus 

121 Rep 533d 

122 . Rip. 508b f. The pnnciple is also the raHo cognoscendt 
and the ratio essendt (Rep 50M f ) 

123. Prtg 322, cf 32oe f , Gorg. 49ie f, Symp. 211c f; 
Rep 458d, 558e fi., Phaedr 25od f., Laws 782b f 

124 . Rep. 571 fi 

125 : Gorg 49id f , Rep. 343c ff , 365b fi , 538c f 

126 Gorg. 47oe fi , Rep 517b fi , 579. 

127 . Rep 583 fi. 

128 • Rep 582 f , Laws 6270. 

129 . Rep 498e, 50od, etc 

130 S(^k 253b f , 254b-c. 256d-258b, d f 

131 : Rep 351c f , 588c ff , Laws 903b f. 

132 . Rep. 540, 59od ff 

133 . Euthyphr 3c , Phaedr 244 fi. 

134 Rep 372e f , 395d f., etc. 

135 • Gorg. 462b, ff , R^ 595e ff 

136 . Symp 2i2a-b , Rep 425A, 472d, 484a-d, 501a f ; 
Phaedr. 259d, 26oe , Ttm 47b, d , Laws 858d ff 

137 Phxleb. 30c-d 

138 Phaedo 84a-b , Rep. 496c f , 59od fi , 62ic-d , Theaet. 
176 f , Ttm 90b f , Laws 716a f 

139 . Meno 99 f , Rep. 492a , Laws 710c f , 803c f , 875c. 


CHAPTER V 


1 Rep 472c 

2 The evidence is contamed m chapter III, supra 

3 : The evidence is contamed in chapter IV, supra 

4. Rep. 484c f., 532a, 534b, Phaedr 2470, 277b; Parm. 

135a f 

5 : Rep 529c , Parm i3od 

6 ■ Phaedo 103c f.; Ttm. 51b f. Against this interpretation, 
cf. Lewis Campbell, The Sophtstes and PoltHcus of Plato, p. box n ; 
Mane Williams, Essays on the Platontc Theory of Knowledge, 
pp 14-15 Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, pp 256-257, thmks 
that the ideal theory breaks down here. 

7 . Phaedo 79a In Phtleb. 17b f , " sounds " are classified. 
In Rep. 510 f , it appears that " ideas ” of animals and ttungs 
(generalizations absfar^ted from sensory expenences) belong to 
the “ third stage of mteUigence." The view of Wilamowitz 
(developmg fur&er a hypothesis suggested by Campbell and 
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earned further by Natorp), that the Parmenides merely contains 
material for practice m dialectic withm Plato's school, etne wahre 
Seminar stunae, Plato’s real views bemg expressed in the Timaeus 
(jib f.). ]usti£es the position taken m the text. This Seminar 
view, however, is rejected by Burnet and Taylor. 

8 : Form, 130c ; Theaet. 186a f , igoc ; Phileh. 15a The 
" ideas " of " mast^ " and “ slavery ” {Farm. 1330) would 
seem to imply the ideahty of " man." 

9 : RA. 507b, 510 f. 

10 : Cratyl. 389b (though cf. Wilamowitz, op. dt., VoL I, 
P- 345) : 480a, 596a-b. 

n. 6i8bf.. Theaet.l^6h•, Laws 697b, 733 f. “Health" 

and “ stren^fth " are stated to be " ideas," and it is unphed that 
“ disease " is so regarded (Pkaedo bsd, 105c). 

12 . Rep. 584a f.; Pkileb 54a f. 

13: Prto. 353b flE., Rsp. 509a, PhiUb passim. 

14 : Phtleb. 2ob, etc. 

15 : Pkileb. 20a. 

16 . Rep. 6i8b. 

: Rep. 476a, 6i8c-d ; Pkaedr. 277b f ; cf. Aristotle, 
Met. A 990b 11-13. 

18: Rep. 526a-b, sSyc-e; Theaet. iSsc-d. 

19: Rep. 520c, 592a, 

20 . Pkaedr. a47d ; Theaet. passim ; Soph. 247a ; Pkileb. 
2oa-c, etc. 

21 '. Rep. 507b, 520c, 540a ; Pkaedr. ; Theaet. 176a, e f ; 
Soph. 247a ; Phileb. 15a, etc. 

22 : Pkaedo bsd f., 75c f., 76d f., 100b, 

23 : Symp. 210, etc. 

24 . Pkaedo losd ; Rep. 472d f , 529b-c, 585b f. 

25 ; Pkaedo 74a f., 78d, loob, 102b f , 103d f , 105b ; Theaet. 
i85d-e; So^A. 254Q; cf Laws 903b f. Writers hke J. A. Stewart 
(Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, pp. I23>I24) regard these as " native 
categories of the mmd." 

26 : Rep. 5o8d f . 

27 : Rep. 462 fi. 

28 . Symp. 210. 

29 : Pkaedo Sod f ; Rep. 383c, 5ood, 501c, 613b ; Theaet. 
176 ; Tim 28c, 290 fi.. Laws 716b f. Like many modem com- 
mentators, Frank (op cit , p 109) regards the “ idea of good " 
as essentially inexplicable, mystenum snmmum. Wilamowitz 
(op. cit., VoL II, p. 209) sajrs that scientific dialectic can never 
apprehend it; it remains a matter of doxa To the present 
writer it appears to be a perfectly intelligible formulation of the 
principle of idea-nessaherAawpf, somewhat as it appears to Natorp. 

30 . Rep. 5iod, with Adam's notes, and his " appendix I " 
to Bk. VII. esp. pp. 159 ff. I take it that the " mathematical 
square " is a generalization which still contains empirical elements, 
the lower level of the " idea " as contrasted with the same general- 
ization when, after its formal element has been emphasized m 
relation to the ideal of complete consistency, the empirical content 
13 transcended, and onfy the strictly loj^cal or ideal content 
remains. Cf. Aristotle, Met A 990b 11-13, who certainly imphes 
that all objects of scientific study are “ ideas." 
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31 : Rep. JLifa . ; Phaedr. 277b f.i Theaet. 176a, e f , Soph. 
257c f ; cf. FouiU^e. La phtlosophie de Platon, pp. 140-143 

32 : Phaedo 74a f , 78d, loob, 102 ; Parm. 129a, d-^, i3ia-d ; 
Theaet. i86b ; PolU. 284b f. 

33 Jo" 53id f ; Htpp. Mtn. 373d ff.; Prig. 345a-b ; Rep. 
438e ; Poht. 283c f ; Laws 8i6d-e. 

34 : Phaedr. 2650 . Soph. 25id ff. 

35 ; r»m. 83c. Cf. FoiuUfe. op. at , pp. 101, 102. 

36 Parm. i35b-c ; Theaet. i6ie , Soplt. 2590 f , Phileb. 63, 
where it is stated dat to isolate classes is not possible. 


Rep. 476a, 618c f. 


1 by 1 


here for illnstrative purposes. The conclusions thus reached 
may be verified by companscm with the " virtues " which overlap 
in a somewhat sumlar way. 

41 : Cf. Natorp, op. at., p. 47 ; Wmdelband, Platon*, 
pp. 105-106 

42 . Rep. 533b-d, 534c , Parm 1316 ; Poht 2770 f., 285b 

43 ■ Or, how “ temperance ” is n^ted to " courage " — this 
18 the way m which the question generally suggests itself to Plato 
(cf Poht. 306 fi ). 

44 ; Parm 129 fi. The mterpretation of this is still disputed 
among Plato^udents 

45 : Soph. 253b f. 

46 : Rep. 5o8d f , 5iib-c, 532 fi. In Laws 693, " wisdom," 
" temperance,” and " friendship " are equated ; cf, FouiU^, 
op. at., p 181. 

47 : Laws 903b f.; cf. Fouill4e, op at , pp. 233, 234 n ; 
cf. Hm^vy, La thrane platonicienne des sciences, p. 246. 

48 • Rep. 422e 1; Laws 7120 f , 714b fi. 

49 . Rep. 42od f , 462 fi., with Adam's note on 462b 9. 

50 . Rep. 43id f. 

51 : Rep. 4r5a, 421c, 434c , Laws 903. 

51a : Cf, Wmdelband, op. dl., p. 159. 

52 Phxleb. 26a-b ; L<ms 672c-d, 673d. 

53 : Rep. 571b f. 
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69 : Rtp. 462c-d, mth Adam’s notes. 

70 ; Cf. supra. Chapter IV, 105-122. 

71 : Phaedr. 2490 f. 

72 : Prig. 326a-b ; Rep. 3760, 396c f., 399a f.; Laws 3140 ff. 

73 . Rep. 533b f. 

74 . The negative kind of control remains, consistmg m not 
permittmg any one impulse to encroach too long upon the " equal " 
rights of other equally egoistic impulses {Rep. 561b f.) 

75 : Rep. 472c-d. 4980 f. 

76 : Laws 903b f. 

77 : Gorg. 466b, 468e ; Rep. 343c f. 

78: Rep 592b; Parm I32e 1.. 7 tm. 28e f. 

79 : Phaedr. 249b ; Poht. 2770 f. 

80 . Rep. 509c ; Tim 270 ff. 

81 ' For ^e evidence, and discussion of its significance, 
cf. su^a, Chapter III, pp 73-77 (consistency). 

82 : Rep. 422b f , 5o8e f., siyb-c . Parm. r33b f. 

83 : It IS oifiicnlt to be quite certam as to the platomc 
position here. Cf. Schleiermacher, Introduction to the Dialogues 
of Plato, E T., pp 387-388 , cf. Frank, op cit , p. 241 On the 
other side, cf Rep 424a-b, and C Ritter, Platon, Vol II. P 558, 
who conti^icts aWilutely the statement m the text Nettleship, 
op. at., Vol II, p 140, says (correctly) that the idea of progress is 
" very seldom ” touched upon. Change is, of course, recogmzed. 


CHAPTER VI 


I . Cftio 47 , Rep 6i8e , Theaet 1766 f , Laws 728b. 

2 : Laws fiaye i , 728a, 88od f . 

3 : Polit 294a f., 2990 f. 

4 : Meno 870 f , Rep. 586d-e, etc. 

5 : Meno 87d fi ; Laws 862, etc. 

6 . a. supra. Chapter IV. 

7 • Rep 582 fi. 

8 : Rep. 4088 f , 538c f.; Phaedr. 2710 , Laws 951a f.; cf. 
Epist 322d-e. 

9 . Tim. 90b f., etc. 

10 Cf. supra. Chapter III, pp. 78-81. 

II : Cf. supra. Chapter IV, pp. 98-104 

12 : Laces 903b fi ; cf also supra. Chapter V. 

13 . It 18 noteworthy, how litUe (as compared with modem 
psychologists) Plato has to say of the part played by adolescence 
m our moral development It is not, of course, entirely onutted, 
but the evidence is scattered and is never brou^t mto exact focus. 

14 . The arguments of Trendelenburg, De Plaioms Phtlebt 
Consilto, pp. 17-22 n. 42, denymg the equation " idea of good-* 
God," consist partly of proof that no Greek writer would predicate 
the term etdos of the term iheos. But the philological ei^ression 
is irrelevant to the question of ultunate philosophical identity, 
and, like Schleiermacher and Natorp, we are attempting to see 
behmd the laws of predication m Greek to the deeper philosophical 
significance of the thought Cf. Taylor, op. at , pp. 442-443. 
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CHAPTER VII 

I There are, of course, very many special monographs on 
the platonic conception of psyche, and upon its relation to soma. 
But as they concern themselves, for the most part, with philo- 
logical problems, seldom attemptmg to go behmd the Greek 
phrases to the more profound philosophical aspects of platonism, 
and as, further, not one of the previous writers is at aU seriously 
concerned with the value-scale of soul-body-wealth, the present 
investigation is not a repetition of work already done. The 
ingemous elaboration of a fairly complete doctnne from the 
ScKratic term eptmeleta psyches (as the whole duty of man), by 
Professors Burnet and Taylor, is of more than merely philological 
significance, but runs along Imes which hardly btmg it mto 
relation to the present mvestigation. 

la Phaedo io5c-d , Laws 895c , cf H Barth, Die Seele 
\n der Phslosophte Platons, pp 285 fi 

2. P’tg. 353c, Rep 403a, 558e ff , 5800, Soph 228b f, 
283d , Laws 782d. 

3 Rep 442a This way of treating the subject is thought 
to be specifically Anstotelian (and un-platonic) by A. S. Pnngle- 
Pattison, The Idea of Immortaltiy, pp 63 ff (though cf p 206). 

4 Phaedo 66b f , Rep. 404d, 586a f , Eptst 3260 f. 

5 . Rep. 370 ff , Laws 7070, cf 709a-b, 766d f. 

6 Cf Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, Platon*, Vol. I, p. 663. 

7 Laws 648 ff 

S : Rep 586a , Laws 6730 t; Eptst. 3250 f. 

9 Symp. 206c , Rep 4046. , Laws 839a, e f., 8406 

10 . Rep, 573c ff ; Laws 8350 ff. Cf WiJamowitz op at , 
Vol I, p. 46 

II . Rep. 571b, 574d ff. 

12 . Rep. 571C f. Adam (note on 571c 14) explicitly denies 
this , but it 18 a function of the " concupiscent element and is 
" 2m ongmal part of every one ” (571b 10), and while it is some- 
times completely mastered, or at least weakened, this is regarded 
as rare (b 11-13) Cf, further Rep 4420. , Phaedr 2360-6 , 
Laws 837b f , 838e f , 84od, 84id. And further, the words mete 
endetat aous (5710), show that even the ideal man is supposed to 
concede somethmg to the concupiscent element, so that it will 
cease from obtruding its wants upon him 

13 . Rep. 458d-e, 461a , Laws 838b, 841 

14 Rep .^6ib-c, 57ie f , Laws 93ob-c ; cf Aristotle Pol. 
1335b 37-38, with Newman's notes Newnmn (The Politics of 
Aristotle, Vol. Ill, p .^76, note on 37) onuts to notice that hygteta is 
mentioned m connection with young widows by Plato (Laws 930c), 
though not, of course, with older persons Wilamowitz repre- 
sents Plato as self-repressive (op at , Vol I, p 723) — but is not 
this what Wilamowitz would call " Paulme Christianity " rather 
than genume platonism ? 

15 : Symp 206a, 210 ff. 

16 • Syrnp. 1786 f , Rep. 464a f , 468b f 

17 : Rep 45te, 4590 f. 

18 . Phaedo 94b , Phileh 340 f.. 39b, 4oa-b. 
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19 : Phaedo 99a f. 

20 ; Rep. 571b, 573a-c. 586a-b ; Ttm. 7id. 

21 : Rep. 519a 1., 611C f. 

22 : R^. 412c ff. 

23 : Cf. supra. Chapter IV, pp. 98-104. 

24 : Charm. 159b ; Phae^ 68c i.; Rep, 503b-c, 549c f., 
559a f.; Laws 7330. 

25 : PoM. 306c ft. 

26 . Lack. i96e f.; Prig. 350a f ; Ttm. 70a f.; Laws 9630. 
27 : Lack. 1906 f.; Pkaeao 68d t; Laws 6460 f. 

28 ; Prig. 322b fL; Rep. 433 ft. 

29 : Rep. 402b fi.; Laws 941b S. 

30 ; R^. 375 1, 410b ff.. 503c ; Poht. 306C-311C ; Tkeaet. 


31 : Rep. .^84b fi. For leadership, i e. for appointment to 
the higher magisliaaes, philosophic insight proper is necessary 
{Rep. 534c f : Laws 964c fi ). 

32 . Rep. 462b fi.; Laws 931b 1 

33 ; Rep 540b, 591c f- 

• 34 : Pkaedr. 253d ; Laws 864a. 

33 ; Chapter II, supra, pp. 31-38. 

36: Rep. 532b. 

37 . Rep. 5iib-c, 533b-c. 

38 : Pkaedo 79c ; Rep so8b i.; Pktleb. 38b fi 
39 : Rep. 3i7b-c, 34oa-b ; Poht. 309c ; cf. Natorp, Platos 
Ideenlekre.ip. i4od fi. 

40 . Ttm. 70 ff , cf. 56c, 68e. 

41 : Poht 306b ff. 

42 ; Rep. 483c f , 3ooc-d ; Ttm. 47b f , cf. Pkaedo 796. 

43 : Rep. 5o8d f., 34oa-b. 

44 . Ttm, 71a , Phtieb. 65c, 

45; Pkaedo 8jcf: Rep 3i9a'b, 6iie f , Eptst. 326h. 

46 : Pkaedr. 246b. 247b, 2^-b, 253c fi. 

47 : Rep- 553c f. 

48 : Rep. 492b f , 4946. 

49 : Phaedo 79 i.\ Rep. 610. 

50 ; Phaedo 66b fi., 8ib 1., Sze f.; Cratyl. 400c 
51 : Phaedo io6d f.; Ak. I, 130c. This position is often 
in the hteratnre regarded as the final eiroression of platonism 
(cf. Piat, Platon, p 237; A. S Pnngle-Pattison, The Idea of 


32 : Meno 8ic-d ; Pkaedo ^2e. 73c f , 77a, gad., Pkaedr. 
5c f., 247 f., 250c. 

33 : Pkaedo 64 ff., 79c-d, Sad ff.; Tkeaet. 172 ff. 


34 : Pkaedo 67 f., 8oe f., 84b, 114c , Pkaedr. 246b, d, 2480 f.; 
Ttm. 42b. 

55 ; Rep. 387d, 496b i., 500b f., 5816, etc. 

36 : Pkaedr. 2^, 2481;'^ ; Laws 8280, etc. The account 
of creation m the Ttmaeus merely states tihat souls should be 
implanted in bodies by necessity (42a), and that men were to be 
created so that the umverse should be truly universal and not 
remain imperfect (41 b-c), the reason for having a complete universe 
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bemg in order that all things should be good and nothmg bad, 
which IS a logical consequence of the definition of the Divine 
Nature (29e f^. 

57 : Apol. 3ie f.; Rep. 496b-e. Cf, Windelband, Platon*. 
p. 162, 

58 : Rep. 499b-c, 50od, 5T9C ft. 

59: Rep. igSc, 540b. 

60 : Cf. Wilamowitz-MoeUendorfi, op. cit.,VoL I, pp. 441-442. 
G. Entz, Pesstmtsmus und WeMuckt bet Platon, pp. 81 fl., 173-175. 
beheves that the evidence of the Dialogues shows that Plato was 
personally an adherent of the Oiphic-Pythagorean movement. 
Burnet and Taylor, on the other himd, b^eve that the evidence 
shows that Socrates was probably an a^erent of this movement, 
but that Plato was emphatically not. 

61 : Cf. Natorp, op. dt , pp. 127, 187 fi , 171 fi ; J. A. Stewart, 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, pp. 52-53, 55-56. 

62 : Rep. 56ic-e. 

63 : Cf supra, Chapter V, pp. 148-152. 

64 : Rep 462c-d, 5190 f , etc. 

65: Sytnp. iS6d, i8S^ , Rep. 5560; Ttm 82 fi. Soph. 228’, 
cf. Adam’s note on Rep. 444d, 24. 

66 : Rep. 444b f., 609 f. 

67 : Rep. 534c ; Phaedr. 253d ; Laws 864a. 

68 : Rep. 402d, 443c, 444d 

69 . Charm. 1560 f.; Rep 4980 f ; Poltt. 3016 ; Ttm. 8^A. 
This 18 apparently demed by Adam, The Republic of Plato, Vol 11 , 

E . 442 n , who refers to Phaedo 114c, and beheves the ideal to be 
ir the soul to do without a body 

70 : Gorg 504b f , Meno 870 f ; Rep, 4430 f., 5180 f., 609 f.; 
Phaedr. 2^oo^ , Ttm. 82 fi. 

71 . Phaedo -jfic , Ttm. 34d 1 ; Laws 892a f , 966d f. 

72 • Meno 88 ; Phaedo 65 ; Rep. 532 ; Phaedr. 247c ; 
r»»». 90a ; Laws 8^ f. 

73 : Phaedo 65d f , Eutkyd 295b, e ; Phaedr. 246 fi., 278. 

74 : Phaedo 82d f., Phaedr 247b f ; Soph. 24^. 

75 : P*tg- 313d f : Phaedo 84a f.; Phaedr. 248b-c. 

76 Laws 89^, 897c. 

77 : Phaedo 99a f , Rep. 484c f., 540a-b ; Theaet 1760. 

78 : ^mp 209 fi.; Rep. 443c f., 591c f 
79 . Phaedo 7^ f. The passages m which change is pre- 
dicai^ of the soul {e.g. Symp. 2070 f ) refer to the embodied soul, 
not to soul considered (as we are here considering it) apart from 
body. 

80 . Phaedo 8oa-b ; Phaedr. 248a. 

81 : Meno 81 b f. 

82 : Phaedo 98c f So, too, students of St. Thomas Aquinas 
feel that the disembodied human spirit, as compared with a still 
embodied human spirit, is a pale shadow of virtuality, a knowmg 
and wilhng which are clear mdeed, as being nndouded by sense 
and emotion, but are restncted m content to ideas denved from 
sensuous experience m the embodied state. It appears to be 
better for the soul to have been embodied than not. Cf. Summa 
Theologica, P.I, QQ. LXXVI, LXXVII, LXXIX, LXXXIV, 
LXXXV ; cf. also Bosanquet, U>gtc, VoL II, p. 255, and Value 
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and Destiny of the Indwtdual, p. 6i. On the other side, however, 
u an exphat statement in the Laws (828d) to the efiect that the 
soul receives no benefit whatever from its association with a body. 

83 : Adam maintains (Rep 6o8d n.) that the soul would not 
lose its essential mdividuality.” One can understand, m 
Thomisbc fashion, that the soul, while ori^ally pure virtuality, 
might aci^uire an individuahty m its embomed phase (by buildmg 
up cogmtive generalizations different from the cogmtive content 
of other embodied spmts), and that after bodily death it might 
retam this distmgui^ng content. But if the unmortal part of 
the soul IS to be limited to the logtstikon (Adam, Rep 611b n ), 
and if complete mdependence of bodily conditions is the go^ 
(Phaedo 114c), it is hard to see how the soul, m its " essence,” can 
have mdividuahty. Adam himself writes elsewhere (Rep. 546a, 
4n., and appendix, Vol II, p. 287) ” Soul, viewed merely as the 
vital prmciple, is one and the same m every orgamc creature 
(cf Tttn 77b).” ' It appears, m its " higher " part, whether 
before, durmg, or after life on earth, to be an or^amzmg prmciple, 
the prmciple of ideahty, which could take on an mvidu^ colourmg 
only from that to which it is apphed, bemg " an artificer 
of justice, temperance,” etc . withm fie fields of choice presented 
by appetitive, social, and philosophical situations. Cf K Jusb, 
Dte aesthettschen Eletnente tn der platontschen Phtlosophte, pp, 
177-178. Considered stnctiy apart from body, however, as we 
are at present considenng it, the soul appears to be stnctiy 
universal, pure virtuality, essentially capable of apphcation to 
mdmdual cases, but not m its “ essence ” itself mdividucd — These 
difficulties are not. of course, confined to platonism, and can 
mdeed hardly be regarded as solved by any present-day philo- 
sophical school. 

84 . Gorg. 465d f , Phaedr. 246a , Laws 8960 ff 

85: Credyl. 400b, Phaedo 80, Rep. 353d, Tim. 34d f.; 
Laws 96id f. 

86 • Cratyl 399d f ; Phaedr 245c f , Laws 892, 8940 f., 
896a-b. 

87 : Syxjp. 1830 ; Rep 611 , Phaedr. 271a Cf Trom- 
mershansen. Das Wesen der Seele, p 73. 

88 : Ttm. 71a ; cf Charm i6oa ; Gorg. 465d f , 513d f., 
Phaedo 99a f , Rep. 439a f., Phaedr 2716 f. 

89 ; Phaedo fi.. 94c f., 114c. 

90 . Laws 8^ fi. 

91 . Rep. 36^-d. 

92 : Rep. 369b fi , Laws 742a, 846d f , 918b. 

93 : Rep. 37oe f , Laws 742b, 75^ ff., 91 jd ff. 

94 . Rep 4i6d f., 419 f ; Laws 949 f. Vocational traimng 
for agnculture and manufacture seems to be left to some kmd of 
apprenticeship sjrstem (Rep 4210, 4660 f ), i.e is not specifically 
developed by state-endoi^ mstitutions So too professional 
training m law and medicme seems to be left to a similar sjrstem 
(Laws 720b). It is hberal education for public service on some 
one of the governing commissions, military, commercial, or 
directly admil^trative, which is m the foreground throughout 
the diwussion. 

95 : Rep. 371b f., 421c ; Laws gsob f. 
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96 . Rep. 42oe fi.. 462b f Emigration and immigration are 
permissible only as emergency measures. They never receive 
unqualified approval 

97 : Rep. 42IC f , 552b f.. Laws 8310. 

98 . Rep 42od fi , 550c fi , Laws 9i9b-c 

99 . Rep 417, 4226 f , 55id f ; Laws 744d. 

100 Rep. 552e, 554b. 559d , Law^ 870a f 

101 ; Rep. 416c f , 419, 422d, 464c ; Tim i8b , Laws 739c f. 

102 . Laws 73^c f., 740a f . 741b f The regulations for the 
productive or farming claies are taken from the " model city " 
of the Laws, as details are, for the most part, missing m the 
Repvbhc. 

103 . Laws 855a f , 856c f , 877c f , 923 fi- 

104 . Laws 708c, 7356 f , 7400, 9280 f ; cf. A S, Pnngle- 
Pattison, The idea of Immortaiity, pp 50-51 

105 . Rep. 55oe f , Lams 7420 t , 744d f 

106 Rep 460a , Laws 721, 740c f. 

107 Laws 736b-c. Plato is very reluctant to admit im- 
migration, even m extreme cases {Laws 741a). 

108 . Rep 472b f , Laws 739c f , 746a f 

109 . Rep 42od f , 466a-b Plato is not mterested in 
quantily-production, which would simply create wealth with all 
Its comiptmg mfluences. 

no. Gorg 4910 fi. Rep 548a-b, 555a-b, 580c f; Laws 
714a, 875a-c 

111 : Rep. 353b f , Laws 831c f. 

112 : Rep 521a, 551a f , 552d. 

1 13 . Rep 347b f., 416c ff ; Laws 691c f , 712a. 

1 14 Rep 404c f , 561b f , 573 fi, 

1 15 Rep 556b f , Laws 6950 f 

116: Gorg 504b, Rep. 404c, 410b The "rule” is, of 
course, the mcuamal harmomous satisfaction of bodily needs m 
subordination to higher requirements {Rep 5580 f , 59ib-d). 

117. Rep. 343d f , 55oe f , 555 , Laws 743a f , 831c f , Epist. 
355b-c. 

1 18 . Rep. 556b f ; Laws 6950 f. 

1 19 ■ Supra, pp 195-198. 

120 : Prig. 326c, 328b , Phaedo 78a , Theaet i67c-d ; 
Laws 826d. 

121 . Rep. 528c , Laws 953b f. 

122 : Rep 371b f , Laws 742a, 862 , Epist 355a f 

123 • Phaedo 82b; Rep 5186 f., 591b f , fiigd. See, how- 
ever, infra. Chapter VIII, pp. 235-237, where this statement is 
modified 

124 Rep 560 f ; Laws 714a, yisa-b, 728e, 875a. 

125 - Phaedo 646 fi , Phaedr 248c. 

126 : Phaedo 6^, 81 fi.. Rep. 5^c fi ; Et>%st. 326b f. 

127 : Phaedo 64c fi , 79c f 82c-84b. 

128 : Phaedo 66d , Rep 4160 f.. 547b, 521a. 

129 . Phaedo 66b f.. Rep 571c 1. 591b f. 

130 : Phaedo 82b f , 83e f. 

131 . Phaedo 65b f., ySe f , 83a f.. Rep. 532a-b, 333C-d. 

132 : Rep 571c f , 591b f 

133 ; Rep. 59id ; Lams 7440 f., 746a. 
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Phi^* 67c t, 84a-b. ii^d-e; Rep, 6iib f., 618c f.; 

135 •• 313a : ^*PP‘ 37 “ f.; Rep. 403d f., 527b, 

d-e, 503d f ; Lows 726 S., 870a f., 8910 f., 895a etc. 

136 : Laws 728a, 967d f.; 355a-c. 

137 : r*m. 77a-b ; Phtleb. 29b f.; Laws 8960 f.. 898c f., 899b. 

138 : Rep. 560a f.; r»m. 47a f.; Phtleb. 26 ; !,««« 897b-c. 

139 : Gorg. 478d f. 

140 ; Rep. 3536 f., 366b f., 591b f.; S(^A. 247a ; Laws 
66oe i., 663c. 

141 : Rep. 4306 f., 319a f.; Ttm. 42a f. 

142 : Phaedo 79c f., 82d f.. 99d f ; 527d-e. 

143 : Phaedf. 246a f., 248a, 249c f. 

144 ; M«no 88 f.; Rep. 44id f , 513a, 583b f., 59od f.; Phaedr. 
248c f. 

145 : 321C ff.; Theaet. 167b. 

146 : R^. 3i8d f. 

147 : PktM>. 29 f. 

148 : Laws i. 

149: Chamt. 165c: Lys 217 ff, Ale. I, i26a-b; Gorg. 
432a, 464a f.; 407d f., 4096 f , 583c-d . Ttm. 82 S ; Laws 66ia, 

646b f. 

150 : Rep. 521a, 533c t, 5546, 562b ; iates 63ic-d, 6976, 

rose. 

151 : 364b f , 6i2b f , 614a. 6i8b f ; Laws 66ia f., 913b. 

13a : Phaedo 68b-c ; R^ 343 S , 3826 f, 

133 : Phaedo 68e f ; Rep 334c-d, 3896 i. 

134 : Meno Sye f ; Euthyd. 279b fi., 292 ; Phaedo 69a f.; 
Rep. 586d f., Laws 631c. 

153 : Poltt. 309 n.; Laws 631b f.; cf. Shorey, The Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 11 n. 

136 : Rep. 521a f ; ILaws 831b f., 875a. 

157 : 354a U Gorg. 4b7<l U Rep. 357c f. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I : Laws 631b f. 

2 : Prig. 351a ; Gorg. 456d-e ; Rep. 410b, 486d. 

3 : Rep. 591b f. 

4 : R^. 491C ; Laws 631c, 66ia f. 

5 : Rep. 37x6. It might seem that, because it is for money 
that the laborer works, money is more valuable, more of an 
end-in-itself, than strengib. But the superior personal value 
of strength is brought out in other contexts (e.g. Rep. 336b f ). 

6 : Loch. i8ie f.,’ Rep. 4030 1 ; Laws 830a f. 

7 : Rep. 404a f., 375a f., etc. 

8 : R^. 464c ; Ttm. i8b ; Laws 7380 fi. 

9 : R^. 4i6d-e, 419, 422d ; Laws 742a. 

10 ; Laws 788c fi. 

II : Phtleb. 26b, 64d-e. 

12 : Laws 631c. 

13 : Cf. A. Ruge, Die platonische Aesthetth, pp. 14-15. In 
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virtue of the reflected power of love, this applies also to the 
beloved, whose charms first awakened the idealism of the lover, 
for enthusiasm is catching. Cf. Symp. 210 f.; Rep. 476b f.; 
Phaedr. 25od fi. 

14 : Prtg. 354a f : Phaedr. 270b, etc. 

. - „ . - . , 


by the patient and his medical adviser (Lys. aij ff.; Lack. 
195c f.; Rep. 583c-d ; Phaedr. 286b-c), but t^ is in relation to 
higher goods, not (u here) in relation to lower goods such as 
strength and good looks. 

16 : Rep. 404a f. 

17 : Phaedr. 239c-d. 

18 : Meno 77a ; Ttm. 87c, 88b, e ; Phtleb. 26a, 3ic-d. 

19 : Lys. 217a ; Rep. 351 ff ; Soph. 2270 f.; Phtleb. 66a ; 
Laws 647c-d, 806c. 

20 . Theaet. 159c f.; Phtleb. 45a f. 

21 : Phaedo 67a ; Rj^. 406b f , 571a f. 

22 : Rep. 59ic-d. Tbe case of Theages (Rep. 496b-c) is 
exceptional 

23 : Rep. 495b ; cf. Xenophon, Memorab. V, i, 3, 4. 

24 : Rep. 491 f. 

25 : Meno 87 f.; Euthyd. 28ia-b ; Rep. 486d f., 493b, 
586d-o ; Tttn. 47c-d ; Laws 66lb. 

26 : Meno 88a f ; Euthyd. 280a ; Phaedo 97c f.; Rep. 503d-e. 

27 : Loch. i96e if.; Prte. 350 ; Ttm. 70 ; Laws 9636. 

28 : Rep. 4i2e fif., 4290 f., 5i8e ; PoM. 309c. 

29 ; Phaedo 68d f.; Laws 6460 f. 

30 ; Laws 631b, d. 

31 : Laws 9630. 

32 : Ttm. 71a, d ; Phtleb. 65c. 

33 : Pr^. 322c ff. 

34 : Prtg. 326c ff ; Crtto 50c ff ; Poht. 305b f. 

35 : Poltt. 309 ff. 

36 : Laws 631c. 

37 : Rep. 420b ff., 434a f. 

38: R^ 372a. 

39 : Rep. 592. 

40 • R^. 462 ff., 503 ff., 59oe ff. 

41 : P^. 323c f.. Rep. 5i8e f. 

42 : Rep. 351a f., 433 f., 44ic-d, 4420 f. 

43 : Charm. 159b, etc.; Phaedo 68c f.; Rep. 485d-«, etc.; 
Poltt. 306c ff.; Laws 733e f. 

44: Rep. 412c f, 43id f., 484b ff.; Laws 710a, 964 ff.. 


45: 


Very many Plato-students take this position, but the 
at, and Rep. 442c-d appears defimtely 


contradictory to this mteipretation. 
46: Rep. 4850, 487a. ^ 
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r. 248b-c. Wilamo- 


52 : Prtg. 358c ; Gorg. 5070 f.. Rep. 375c f., 4016 f., 4iod ff., 
500 c-d, 539 d. 

Poht. 294a f., 2996 f.. Laws 875c-d. 

'Up. 49^, 5206 f . 540b ; cf. Pkaedr. 2. 
mdorfi (PlaUm}, Vol. I. pp. 489 fi.) 

Plato burned to take his place in the political arena at Athens, 
and was bitterly disappointed to find himself nur noch Lehrer. 
The evidence in the Dialogiies seems to insist that the philosophical 
doctnne known as platonism can hardly be interpreted as an 
expression of its founder’s personal desires, if the contentions of 
bis biographer are to be accepted here. 

55 . Rep. 409, 484d, 5390 f ; Laws 659d, 951a f. 

56 . Rip. 5i8e ; Pkaedr. 246c. 248b f. 

57 : Rep. 500c f.; Pkaedr 250a f. 

58 ; Ttm. 90a, etc. 

59 ; Phaedo 74b 1 ; Poht. 285b f.; Laws 965b f 

60 : Rep. 409c f , 49id f , 495a-b, 5i8d f , Theaet 1726 ff. 

61 : Meno 88d ; Euthyd. 281b. d ; Phaedo 69b-c 

62 : Rep. 5o8d f. 

63 : Ak I, i33b-c, I34d ; Phaedo 84a-b ; Phaedr. 247c ff ; 
Ttm. 90a , Laws 8$^ f. 

64 : Phaedo 65c f , 66e f.. Rep 532a-b, 54oa-b ; Theaet 176 f. 

65 : Rep 3756 ; Ttm. 64a f , Phtleb. 540 , Laws 653d f 
66 : Cf supra. Chapter VII, pp. 186-187, 

67 : Rep. 476b f , 4796, 522c n ; Theaet. 1556 : Ttm. 47a f ; 
Phtleb 38b fi. 

68 : Gorg. 484c ; Euthyd. 288d f , Rep. 524 ff , Poht 2776 f , 
Ttm. 88b-c. 

69 . Phaedo 64 ff,, Rep 59id f 

Meno9&, 281b, d , Phaedo Rep 5180 f 

Rep. 44ia-b ; Ttm 71a, d ; Phtleb. 65c 
" TioSid- ' . 


71: 

72 

63oa-b 

73: 


Meno 8id; Rep. 535a f, Theaet. i57d, 177b, Laws 
Ttm 7od f., 7id. 

, , Meno 72c f , Rep. 4416 f., 519c, 540a ; Poht. 3100 f . 
Laws 63oa-b, 660c f , 963a 1 , 965c f , c 5 Burnet, Greek Philosophy 
Part I, p. 176 ; cf. P, H6fer, Dte Bedeutung der Phtlosophte Jtir 
das Leben nach Plato, p. 34 n. 44 

75 : Rep. 4046, 586a f , 58^ f., 609c. 

76 : Prk. 347c 1 ; Symp 2130 , Laws 641b, 67id f , 673d-e ; 
cf. Lucian, Saturn. 4 Vol. Ill, p 387 R ; cf Plutarch, Symp 
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cf. Alcinous, Etsagoge, Ch. XXIX ad fin (ap. Hermann, Platonts 
Dtalop, Vol. VI, p. 183) 

86 . Charm. iS7a ; Rep 404. cf. 586a f. 

87 ■ Meno 88e ; Laws 89^ f 

88 . Meno 8ye f.; Euthyd 281b f , PoM. 3070 f. 

89 Phaedo 650 S . , 83 £., cf. Euthyd. 292b, d. 

90 ; Rep siga-b, 553d ; Ttm. 71a, d 

91 . Prig 354a f.; Gorg. ^6yA ; Rep. 357c f. 

92 Rep. 491C, 521a, 

93 : Rep. 6i8e, etc. 

94 . Meno 876 f.; Euthyd. 279 f., Phaedo dga-b ; Rep 
586d 1, Laws 631c. 

95 . Phaedo 68e f , Rep. 554c f , 5896 f. 

96 Phaedo 68b-c ; Rep 543b ff , 582d f. 

97 . Rep 500c f , 505a-b, d f , 5o8d f. 

90 . Gorj’ 467d , Rep. 370e f , 831c f. 

99 Laws 737b f , 740a, 741b f 

100 • Menex. 246c 1 , Phaedo 68c, 82c , Rep. 545 ff , 581 fi.; 
Laws 870c, cf 839d f 

101 : Gorg 452b 
102 • Rep 410b f. 

103 : Laws 696b. 

104 . Gorg 436e f.; Laws 66ia f. 

105 Rep 591b f, Lau/s 644a, 7I I d-e , cf Eptst 320b, c. 
106 : Menex. 246d f , Rep. 545 S , 581 fi. 

107 . Ak II, 1466 f ; Meno Sye f.. Laws 686e 

108 ' Menex 2466 ; Phaedo 68c ; Laws 870c. 

109 . Rep. 404a-b, 537a , Laws 796c-d, 799 f , 8326 fi. 
no Cf. Rep 4030 f. 

Ill . Rep. 5i8d f. 

1 12 Gorg. 452b. 

1 13 Charm I54d-e ; Menex 2466; Rep 591c. 

1 14 • Meno Bye f , Euthyd 28ia-b. 

1 15 Rep. 476b f.; Phaedr 250b f 

116 Symp. 210 f ; 2i8e. 

117 ■ Laws 6610,1. 

118 • Symp 2iie. 

1 19- Rep. 401 fi. 

120 Rep 588a ; cf Phaedr. 239c-d. 

121 Htpp. May 292d , Rep. 402d 

122 Rep 491C, e f , 494b ff , Phaedr. 239c-d Cf Wilamo- 
witz, op. nt , Vol. I, pp. 44 “• 

123 . Prig 354a f , Gorg 504b-c, 467c ; Rep. 357c ; Phaedr. 
270b , Laws 78^. 

124 : Gorg. 45'2a. 

125 : Rep. 59IC : Laws 744a. 

126 . Laws 66ib. 


Rep. 591b 
Euthyd. 281a f. 
Euthyd. 279 f. 
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134 : Prtg, 3496 fi.; Meno 88a f.; Pkaedo 68c, d, 69b f.; 
PolU. 309c. 

135 : Gorg. 465c f. 

136 ; Meno 78c 1 ; Rep. 3366. 

137 : Cnto 54b. 

138 : Rep. 3^c f.; 612b f. 

139 : Rep. 426d f., etc.; PeW, 293 fif.) Laws 875c f. 

140 : Meno 88a f. 

141 : Gorg. 504d f. 

142 : Rep. 322a ; Laws 744d-e. 

: Cf, Meno 72c f ; Rep. 4416 f., 519c f., 3390 f.; Poltt. 
3o8d fl ; Laws 63oa-b, 66oe f., ^sa, 965c f.; cJE. Hdfer, Pw 
Bedeahnng der Pktlosopkxe fUr das Lehen nach Plato, p. 34, n. 44. 

144 : CrUtas 121a ; Laws 636a.. 

145 ; Ate. I, 134b : 78c f.; Laws 710a, 743d f. 

146 : Rep. 4306, 559b ; Lows 6730 f., 8356 f„ 840a f. 

147 : Charm. i38a-b ; 5 >wtp. 2i6d f. 

148: Laws 744a. 

149 ; Meno 88 ; Phaedo 68c f. 

150: Lams 87ob-c. 

151 : Phtleb. I2d, etc. 

152 : Rep. 402d. 

153 : Cf. Rep. 3726 f , 404c f , 505c f. 

134: Pr^. 333b. 

153 ; Cf. supra, Ch. IV, pp. 88-99 ; cf. Hans Meyer, 
Geschxchte der alien Phtlosophte, p. 195. 

156 : Rep. 4046, with Adam’s note ; Ep%st. 326 fi. 

137 : Pkaedo 64d ; Rep 581c fi.; Laws 66oe f , 662c fi., 733 f. 


CHAPTER IX 


1 : (i), (2) and (3)have not hitherto received special treat- 
ment at the hands of Plato-students. (4) and (5) were selected 
on account of their obvious importance. Th^ have not been 
treated by others from this standpomt. These five, together with 
the SIX further cases used in verification, cover approximately the 
whole field of platonic thought. 

2 : Txm. 56c f., 77a f. 

3 : Txm. 8ia. 

4 : Cf. Txm. 8ic f. 

5 : Txm. 7ga, 80c f. 

6: Txm. 78d f. 

7 : r»m. 77c f.. Sod f. 

8 : Symp. 20jd-e ; Phaedo 96e f ; Txm. 82c f. 

9 : Phxteb. 29e. 

10 ; Txm. 8ib. 

II : Phaedo 96c f. 

12 : Gorg. 517c f.; Rep 403d, 407d f.; Txm. 82 ff. 

13: rim. 8ic-d. 

14 : Laws 7970 f. 

15 : Rep. 585b , Laws 7820. 

x6 : R^. 439a f.; 442a f. 
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17 : Ttm 7od-e, 720 ; cf. Phaedo 94b-c A natural check 
IS supplied by the mechanism of the intestmes, which ensures 
that certam of the waste products of metabolism are earned off 
very ^wly (Tim. 73a). 

18 . Gorg. 499d-e ; Rep. 5580, 559b. 

19 : Gorg. 518b f.; Rep. 404a f., 407d f.; Ttm. 82a ff. 

20 : Rep. 571b. 5746. 

21 : Rep. 442a. 

22 : Phaedo 8ic f.; Rep. 586a-b, 59od S.; Ttm. yoe, 73a ; 
Zaa/s 645d f. 

23 : Rep. 404b tt. 

24 : Ptig. 354a ; Rep. 404a f ; Ttm. 88d f.; Laws 646c f , 
7886 ft. It is adrmtt^ t^t the first effect of gymnastic exercises 
may be unsatisfactory. 

25 : Rep. 407c, 57id f , 591c f.; r»m. 726 f. 

26 : Gorg. 464d f , 52ie f . Rep. 404 

27 : Rep. 405 ff , 5850 f.; Laws 646c f. 

28 : Cf. Symp. 176. 2136. 214b; Laws 6^0. 

29 • Such as Athens and the Hellemc cities generally, with 
their meden agon standard, as opposed to the way of hvmg which 
was proverbial m Sicily and m Magna Graecia gener^y (cf. 
Rep. 404d ; Eptst. 326b f.). 

30 : Cf. Laws 646b, 783b, 789c, 842a-b. 

31 : Ion 5316 ; Prig 314a ; Gorg. 464d, 5176, etc. 

32 : Gorg 504a. 

33 : Ak. I, 1070 f.; Prig. 326b-c ; Crtto 47a f ; Rep. 406a, 
cf. 38^ 

34 . Gorg. 452b ; Laws 646d. 

35 : Rep. 459c ; Laws 720c f., 7226, 857c. 

36 : Phaedr. 270b f.; Laws 72od-e, 723a, 857d. 

37 : Cf Loch. 195c f. 

38 : Rep. 519c f , 540c f. 

39: Rep 405 f., 496c. In the ideal commumty. sickly 
infants would not be reared, so that such a case could hardly 
arise {Rep. 459d-e, 460c, 46ib-c. Cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1262a 5). 
Cf. Adam, The Repubhe of Plato, VoL I, pp 357-360. 

40 : Rep. 404d ; Eptst. 326b f. 

41 • Rep. 552b ; cf Laws 762b f , 781. 

42 : Laws 6250 f., 633a, 780b f., 942b 

43 : Rep. 46id-e , c£ Laws 762b f. 

44 : Laws 636b f. 

45 : Syssttta kotna echontes. Rep. 458c-d. 

46 : Laws 7800 f. 

47 : Laws 8o6e ; cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1265a 9. Plato under- 
stands that Greek feeling views such regulations as inmracticable 
{Laws 781c, 839d), but insists that, where the ideal to be attamed 
IS so important, Greek feehng shomd learn to change. 

48 : Ttm. 77a : Phtleb, 29. 

49 Rep. 369d ; Laws 88^. 

50 : Symp. i88a-b ; Rep. 49id ; Laws 845c ; cf. Htppareh 
2250. 

51 : Ttm. jjsl f. 

52 : Crtttas me f.; Laws 68oe f. 

53 : Rep. 370c ; Crtttas 112b. 
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54- Prig 334a-b; Theaet. 1490. 

55 ; Cf. Rep. 61 id f. 

56 : Rep. 333d. 353a. 589b. 

57 . Cf. Rep. 459arb. 

58 . Etithyphr. ad ; Laws 7650. 

59 : Symp. 185c f.; Rep 589b. 

60 : Eg. veg^bles, muts and cereals , also pasturage for 
cattle, and tree-wood for timber (Rep. 372b-c ; Cnttas me, 
ii4e f., 117a, ii8b ; Laws 848a, 849c-d, etc ). 

61 . Laws 889d. 

62 : Loch i9M-e ; Laws 906a. 

63 : PhtUb. 55d f 

64 : Rep 42od, 42ie (which apparently applies to farmers 
as well as to potters) ; Ttm 23a-b. 

65 . Rep. 547d , Phtleb 55d In the " model city *’ the 
farms are owned and " managed " by the citizens, but the work 
of ploughmg, etc , IS, of course, done by practical farmers, who 
belong to the serf class 

66- Crthas me ff . etc. 

67 ; Rep. 343b, 345c f , 359d-e ; PoM. 267b-c. 268a-b ; 
Laws 735a-b. 

68 . Cnttas me. 

69 : Laws 842d ; Eptst. 361a 

70 . Cf. Rep. 34id f . 343b, 345c ff. 

71 . Laws 842d fi. 

72 . Laws 7396, 849b. 

73 : Laws 842c, 9490. 

74 Laws 745c, etc 

75 Laws 740a, 8470 f. 

76 : Laws 849b f. The aim is not to make money for the 
farmers by keeping out the middle-man, but to preserve them 
from the morally deleterious effects of personal contact with 
retail trade. 

77 . Rep. 37id : Laws 848d, etc. 

78 . Rep 37ie ; Laws 74za, 8o6d 

79 . Laws 8o6d, 8o7c-d, 846d, 847a This is not apparently 
regaided as conflictmg with e g R^ 397d f., although the cituen- 
farmer, with his city home as well as his country home, and his 
CIVIC, as well as his agncultural, interests, appears (hke the 
philosopher-kmg) to be somewhat of a dual personahty 

80 ' Laws 849c f. Plato expects that there will be some 
interference with boundaries, and that some pilfermg will take 
place But this is because the " model " city is only a second-best. 

81 Euihyd 2gie f ; Rep. 369c-d. 370a ; Laws 842c. 

82 : Laws 740a, 84^ f. 

83 . Laws 842d ff. 

84 . Rep. 4560, 462 ff. 

85 : R^. 371b ; Laws 742a. 

86 ; Rep. 371c, 434C-d ; Laws 918a 

87 : Laws 849b f., 913d. 

88 1 Rep. 346a. 

89: Rep. 5336 ; Laws 742b-c. 921c. 

90 . Laws 8460. 

91 : Rep. 555d. 
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92 : Cf Laws 6460. 

93 . Not " capital and labour/’ but retired capitalists and 
idle paupers, both falling outside the classes employ^ m socially 
useful work (Rep. 42id f . 552b f. Laws 7446., sjie, etc ). 

94 : Rep. 55 Id. etc. 

95 : R^. 55od fi. 

96 • R^. 55ib-c. 

97 •• Rep. 557a 

98 : Rep. 562b, etc. 

99 : R^ 42od fi . 550C ff. 

100 : Rep 371b f., 434C-d ; Laws 742 f. 

101 : A^l. 36b ; Laws 831c. 918b f. 

102 : Rep. 397d f . 4i6d f , Laws 74ie ff , 919c f. 

103 l.e. m^nly farm produce, and simple manufactures 
product m connection with the farms, cf. Laws 849c, and Ritter's 
Kommentar on 846d. 

104 • Rep. 37ia-b ; Soph. 223c f ; Laws 9520 f. 

105 Laws 705a. 

106 ■ Laws 918b fi , cf. 847d 

107 : Laws 870a, 9i8c-d. 

108 ; Symp 1846 f ; Rep. 553c-d ; Laws 7430 (with Ritter’s 
note) 

109 ; Laws 831c f. 

no; Rep. 5730 ff , 405a; Laws 729a, 743c-d, 745d. 

111 344a-b, 532d ; Laws 670c. 

112 : Rep. 555c f. 

1 13: 555e; Laws yaSe. 

1 14. Rep. 465c; Laws 729a 
1 15 : R^. 4a2b f ; 556c f. 

116. Gorg 5i5df, Rep. L 
III- Rep 420b ff. 

1 18 . Rep. 343d, 55ie ; Laws 743a f. 

119- R^ 343d-e, 55ie. 552c, 555a. c : Lows 831b f. 

120. Symp 185a, Rep. 344a f, 362b, 55od, 554c, 555c, 
568d f , 573a ff , Laws 742b-c, 773, 9180 f , 921a f , 928 f , 941c f 

121 . Laws 918a, d 

122 Rep 37ic-d . Laws 848b ff. 

123 ; Laws 92ob-c 

124 : Laws 917c, 92ia-b. 

125 . Laws 742a. 

126 ' Laws 746a This is admittedly somewhat impractic- 
able. 

127 . Laws 729a, 922c fi. 

128 . Laws 919c, 952e f. 

129 ' Laws 920a. It is Phoemcians and Egyptians who are 
thought of as peculiarly money-lovmg (Rep 4356). 

130 : Laws 847b. 

131 : Laws 745a, 914c. 915^. 9258- 

132 : Excepbons (e g for distmguished pubhc service) 
might conceivably be permitted (Laws 830) 

X33 : Laws 9I9C. 

134 . Laws 697l>-c, etc 

135 Rep. 562b 

136 . Laws 808c f. Greek usage, however, admitted a 
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partly " pnvate ” attitude towards religion (a) in the case of the 
‘ pnvate and ancestral Gods " (Laws 7170, 783a), and (b) in the 
case of initiation into the Mysteries (cf. R^. 364b f.). But in 
the main, as in the case of Socrates, the citizen was expected to 
accept the deities recognized by his city, and ccmfine his religious 
devotion to them (Laws 909d f.). 

137 • Pr^. 325c fi., etc. 

138 : Cf. e.g. Heliodor. Aetkiop I, 13 ; Ennp Medea 1033, 
Sv^. 923, Alcest. 663 ; SophocL Ajas 570 , Armoph. Acham, 
678 ; Dio Hahcam. 8, 51. 

139: Lys 2 o8c ; Lows 790a. It is not entirely clear whether 
the " play^nnd matrons ' are fceewomen or slaves (cf. Laws 
7936 f.y The commentators seem to mter^t the text m such a 
way as to regard them as free-women. This would have been 
considered altc^ther exceptional at Athens. Mothers who lose 
their own babies (Rep 46od, with Adam's note), and free-bom 
women impoverished oy the wars (Demosth Adv. Ettbultd. 1309, 
1313 : cf. also Plutarch, Lysurg. r6) sometimes act as nurses ; 
but this is rare. 

140 : Cf. Demosth. De Coron. 313 ; Lucian, Necyom. 17 
(VoL I, p. 4^ R.). 

141 : Prtg. 325d f. 

142 : Laws 8o4c-d. 

143 : Lys 223a ; Laws 8o8e. 

144: Cf. Prtg. 326c, 328b-c, 

145 ; Gorg. 485b, 

146: Rep. 404a. 

147 : Lack. i82d fi.; cf. Herodot. Htstor, VI, 11-12. 

148 : Gorg 485c-d. 

149 . Apol 36b ; Gorg. 482e ff.; Rep. sdjd ; Theaet. 173d. 

150 : Cf. P^. 3i8d f 

151 ' Rep. 462, etc.; Laws 903b f. 

152 : Rep. 457c fi. Even m the second-best aty of the 
Laws service of the community is the dominating idea (Laws 
773 f, cf PoM. 310b f) Nettleship (Lect &■ Rem, Vol. I, 
PP. 358-359) thinks there is an mconsisten^ here between Plato's 
prmciples and his detailed deductions. But cf. the concludmg 
paragraph of the present chapter. 

153 ; Rep. 400b f. 

134 : Rep. 4r5b, with Adam’s note. 

155 ; R^. 42ie, 4660 f ; Laws 720b. Not many lawyers 
or doctors would be required m the ideal communily (Rep. 403 f.). 

156 . Rep. 500b f.; Theaet. lyad fi.; Ttm. 47b f. 

137: Rep. 34oa-b, 3910 f. 

138 : RA. 562b f. etc; Laws 715b. 

139 : Meno 99b f., etc.; Rep. 4926 f.; Poltf. 3010 f. 

160 ; Laws 678c, e £. 

161 : Pr^. 322b ; Laws 68ia. 

162 : Rep. 365c-d, 373d. 

163 : R^. 373d f.; Laws 709a £., 766d fi. 


166 . Apot. 36b ; Gorg. 4820 fi.; Rep. 363d ; Theaet. 173d 
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169: 
170 : 
171 : 
172; 

173: 

174 : 

HI': 


183 : 

184 - 

185 : 

186: 


Vol. I. PP-^338 f 


Corg. 4 , . . 

Rep. 338d f., 48^ 

Laws 8736 f. 

Gorg. 479 f.; Sep. 576b S. 

Rep. 551C, 552d-e, 553c f , 555c f ; Laws 831c f. 

R^. 492b, 364C-d ; Poltt. agzd-c ; Laws 659a-b. 
Gorg. 5158 f , 5i9arb ; Rep. 426c f., 492b f. 

Rep 565c flE., 569b-c. 

PoiU. 292c f 

Rep. 416a. 422a. 548a f., 550c f. 

Menoggbf- 

Rep. 4226 1. _ 

537b fi- 
zz^. 562b, r'- 
573«i 
579b f. 

Ldu/f 715b f. 

Gorg. 5i5d f , 

Rep. 345c flf ; 

Rep. 416a ; Laws 875a f. 

4i6b-c. 

R^ 4i6d f , 419 ; Tim i8b. Cf. Nettleship, op. at., 


tp. 54oa-b ; P<Att. 293b f.. Laws 903b. 

Rep 5196 f., 59od f., So^A. 253c f ; Pohi. 2966 f., 


3106 f. 

192 ; Me/no 99a f ; Polxt. 305d, 311b f ; Tim 90a. 

193 : PoM. 2716 275b, , Cntxas 109b ; Laws 713a, 715c f., 
907a Bonitz, Plaiontsche Studxen, pp. 222, 224, S6es tbia con- 
tained (implkitly) even m the Euthj^Hro. 

194 . Rep. 497b-d ; PoM. 294a, 2990 £. 

193 : S^. 4160 f.; Laws 873a 

ig6 ; R^. 42od f ; PoJtl. 293C-d, 2960 f., 303d, 311b f. 

197 : Laws 715c ff , 903b ff. 

198 : Rep. 343d fE.; Laws 873. 

(199 No 209, nothing u omitted). 

209 : Phtleb. 60a ; Laws 7320 f.; cf. Epist. 335b-c. 

210 : Laws 903b f. 

21 1 : Gorg. 500a f , 503d f., 5o6d-e, soyd f.; Rep. 420b f , 
466b-c, 3190 f., 386a f.; Laws 806c. 

212 . Gorg. 303b f , 315c fiE. 

213 : Rep. 409c f., 585b f.; Theaet. i73arb. 1759 f. 

214 : R^. 4226 f.; Laws 943c-d. 

213 : 351C f.; cf. Isocr Panath. 226. 

216 ; R^ 437b flE. 

217 : Phaedo 68e f.; Rep. 554. 361b f. 

218 : Rep. 333c-d ; Laws 7i3a-b. 

219 : R^. 444b. 

220 ; Rep. 331c £E.; cf Nettleship, op dt , VoL II, pp. 40-41. 

221 . Prig. 322b ; Laws 68ia. 

222 : Rep. 4i3d-e, 416c f , 46id-e ; Laws 633a, 762b f., 780b f. 

223 : Laws 678c, e f 

224 : Rep. 438c-d ; Phaedr. 256c-d ; Laws 636c. 
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225 ; Prig 328b : Rep. 333b f. 

226 ; Rep. 365d . Theaet. 173d ; Laws 856b . cf. Epsst. 333*. 

227 : Rep. 364b f ; Laws 909d fi 

228 . Cf. Rep. 359a. 

229 : Laws 875a. 

230 : Cnto 50b L 

231 : Cf. Anstotle's criticism, Pol 1262b 14-24 

232 ; Laws 875b 

233 : Rep. 351C f , 352c-d. 

234 : R^. 409C-d, 519a f . 553c-d ; Theaet. i73a-b. 

235: Gor^. 466d-e ; Meno 77c, Rep 351a., e, 5776-0. 

236 : Rep. 609b d , 6iod-e 

237 : Prig 358a . Symp 206a ; Rep. sosd f ; Laws 7320 f. 

238 • Rep 505a f.. 586a-b. 

239 : Gorg. 503d f.. 5o6d-e, 507d f ; Rep. 420b f., 4666-0 , 
Laws 903b L 

240 : Rep. 4236 f.; Poht 293 f ; Laws 875c f. 

24T ; PMit. 292c f , Laws 7090 ff , 712a. 

242 : Laws 740a. 

243 ' Laws 918a f. 

244 ; Laws 766d f , 8740, 875d. 

245 . Rep 521a, 554c f 

246 : Rep. 343b, 463b, 547c. 

247 : Rep 55od a. 

248 • Rep 35oe f , 55id. 

249 Rep 53Sd f , 556® f. 

250 • Rep. 42 Id f., 552d. 

251 . Rep. 4i6d f , etc ; Laws 742a 
252 : Laws 746a, 919c, 9520 f , etc, 

233 : Rep. 548a f 

254 Rep. 550d. 

255 Rep 4640-6, 55oe 

256 : Cf Rep. 55ia-b. This particular deduction is not 
completely verifiable from the Dialogues, though there are many 
scattered hmts, which mdicate its general coherence with platomc 
doctrme. 

257 ; This deduction is also not completely verifiable But 
it IS substantiated in pimciple by Rep 464C-d, 548a-b, 550c f 

258 • Rep. 460a t , Laws 739b i. 

259 : Laws 740b f , 923 fi , etc 

260 : Ion 533d fi.. Rep. 6ooe f., 6o4d ff., Phaedr. 254a ; 
Laws 7i9b-c. 

261 : Gorg. sold ff : Rep 395d f., 397a f., Laws 66oa-b. 
669c f. 

262 • Rep. 424b f , 586b-c. 

263 : R^ 397d f. 

264 • R^. 424b f , 595a. 605b, 607b ; Laws 656c f.. 7980 ff. 

265 : R^. 40ib-c ; Laws yigb-c. 

266 : Rep 399a f , 401c f.; Laws 639d ff , 800 ff., 8i4d ff 

267 : Gorg. 484c ff.; Rep 487d f , 489d, 4900 ff , 495c f. 


26S Cf. Rep. 496b f , 300b f , 520a-b. 

269 ; One tbmlra m this connection of the FVthagorean 
society at Kroton, and its downfall about 430 b c (Cf Burnet, 
Early Greek Philos.*, sect. 40), but there is no reference to this m 
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the Dialotnies, though it is consistent with Rep. 494a, and with the 
treatment of Socrates as a " gad-fly " 

270 . Cf. Rep. 495b. 

271 : Cf Rep 4976 f , 528b f 

272 : Rep 530a f.. 5306 f , etc. 

273 : Rep 362c, 363, 364b f., 365d f ; Laws 7166 f , 885c f , 
9o5a-b, 908 f., 948c. 

274 : Phaedo 69c-d ; Rep 365a, 366a ; Laws 909d f , cf 
also Euthyd. 2^^d-e ; Rep. 364b. There is no direct evidence of 
hostihty between rival sects, tiiough Plato himself seems to wish 
to destroy the “ private and unauthorized " mystery-mongers 
who go to the doors of the rich (Rep. 364b f ; Soph 223d f ; 
Laws go8b fi . 933). 

275 . There is no real evidence for this deduction, though cf 
Laws 885b-c, 887a, 888e, 908 f ; cf. note 269, supra 

276 Laws 908c, 910b. Such references as Rep 365a, 366a, 
etc mdicate that this impiety is a kmd of mjustice, which is 
itself destructive of the social order (cf. also Rep 351c f ) 

277 : Laws gogd i 

278 Laws 717b, 785a, etc 

279 • Cf supra, Ch VII, pp 186-191, 

280 ; Rep 4680, 338b f . 540c , Laws 8oic-d, 829d-e, 941 b fi , 
966b fi. 

281 : Cf. Rep. 492 f., etc. 

282 . Cf Rep. 4i2d f , 485 f , 49ob-d ; r»m. 19a 


CHAPTER X 


1 In spite of Beare’s caveat (Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, p 8) , the writer hopes to remove some of the obscurities 
which undeniably exist m tins field. What is here treated as 
" mmd ” is m the Dialogues eiqiressed mdifierently by such 
nouns as dianoia, nous, phronesis. psyche, sophia, and by a whole 
host of verbs and phrases, which pass mto one another m one and 
the same context. 

2 Phaedo gyh-c ; Cratyl 400a ; Laws 967c f. Aristotle 
(Met. 984b 16 fi ) IS aware that Anaxagoras is not the first to make 
this suggestion. 

3 Tim 34a, etc.. Laws 895b f , 897c f For Anaxagoras, cf. 
Ritto & Preller, Histona Philosophiae Graecae, sect 155. 

4 . Cratyl 40oa-b ; Soph 247d-e, 2480 f , Laws 895c. 

5 . Laws 886a f , 898c f , 9^ f 

6 . Cratyl. 413d , cf. Ritter & Preller, op at , sect i6ob 

7 • Laws 893b fi , with Ritter's notes (894a is better ex- 
plained by Frank, Plodo u d.sog. Pythagoreer, p 102) 

8 . Tim. 42a, 56c f., 77a 

9 : Theaet. i8za f . i»4d , Tim. 43b f , Phileb 33c f For 
Anaimgoras, cf Ritter & Preller. op at , sect 155. 

10 Phaedo ygh, etc.. Rep 455b. 

11 • Phaedo 99a f , Tim. 46c-d. 

12 : Tim 42a, 77a f , Phileb 34d f 

13 : Rep. 369c f.; Laws 6780 f , 782d f. 
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14 : Prig. 322b e.; Rep. 369b ff., 458d ; Lems 678c ff., 
7810 ft. 

15 : Ttm. 6id f.. 64a ; cf. 37a ; Theaet, 154b. igod. 

i6 : Txm. 65d f. 

17 : Ttm. 67b, 8oa-b. 

18 : R»p. 507d f.; T****. 45b f. The rntra-ocular rays 
correspraid longhly. in function, to what modern psychology 
rallw the EtgemtcM. 

ig : rA. 371c f.; Ttm. 43b, 44b, 70a f , gia f. 

20 : must not be understood hterally. Plato does not 

pay attention to the function of the lens, or of the retinal image. 

21 : Ttm. 43a ff.; Phtleb. 33d. Each sense-organ has, of 
course, its own speafic lype of sdt-motion, so that the sensation- 
mechanism can be described as a meetmg of two motions {Theaet. 
182b). 

22 : Ttm 73b ff. 

23 : Ttm. ^b ff., cf. gic-d. 

24 : Tim. 75a f. 

25 : Ttm 76a f. 

26 : Cf. Laws f. 

27 : 70b f ., 77c ff. 

28 ; Ttm. 73b f., gia f. 

2g : Cf Rep. 444b 1 , 561b f , 572 d f , 5860 f. 

30 : Gorg. 503d ff.; Rep 443c f , 5gid f. 

31 . Rep. 378 ff , 386-402 passtm, 522a-b. 

32 : 460 f. 

33 ; Rep. 323b ff ; Theaet. 1840 ff ; Poht. 278 f. 

34 : Phaedo 65b ff.; Rep. 603d ; Theaet. 187a. 

33 : Phaedo looe ff , Rep. 524c f ; Theaet. 134 fi , Parm. 
129 ff.; cf. Natorp, Plalos Ideenlehre, pp. 140-142. 

36 : Mena 85c f., 86a f ; Rep. 475d f., Theaet. 1500. 

37 : Euthyd. 275c ff.; Rep. 49yd f , 5370 ff.; Phtleb 156 f. 

38 : Phaedr 250b, d-e ; Poltt. 277c, 2850 f.; Phtleb. 17a. 

39 : Rep. 52IC ff , 533c ff. 

40 : Meno 85c, 97b f.; Rep. 476c ff.; Ttm 5id f.; Phtleb. 
39c f. 

41 : Phaedo 96 f.; Rep. 5370 f. 

42 : Theaet. 193b f.; Phtleb. 38c f. 

43 : Poltt. 2770 f. a85b. 

44: Phaedo 74a f., 78d, loob, 102b f,; Theaet. i83d-e; 
Soph. 25id ff. 

45 ; Rep. 5iod f., 517b f., 525d f., 532a ff- 

46 : R^. 5iib-c, 54oa-b. The ascent seems to be accom- 
plished by withdrawal from sensuous and emotional experience, 
and by concentration upon the formal elements in experience 
until their prmciple is grasped, in a pnx^ which resembles 
etiolation. After this comes the descent, ie. the arduous task 
of idealizing human experience, makmg it over in the light of the 
ideal prmaple. Some distinguished Flatonists (e g. Adam, op. cit., 
VoL ll, p 71, and E. Frank, op. cit., pp. 14-16, 65, 107, etc.) 
misapprwend the meaning of this descent, and regard platonwa 
as essentially etiolation 

47 : Rep. 462b ff , 5i7b-c, 591c f. 

(^8': Rep.^siqelf., etc. 
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49 ; Ion 533d £E.; Rep. 603c £E.; Phaedr. 245a-b ; Laws 
7i9b-c. 

50 : Rep. 396b, 397a. 596c ff., 6ooe f. 

51 : R^. 395d f., 6030 £E. 

52 : R^. 376e ff., 389d f., 40od flf.; Phaedr. 245a. 265b ; 
Laws 660a. wic, 8146 fi . 8i7d-e, 936a. 

53 : Cratyl. 397c f., 4o8d . Jtm. 37c fi.; Laws 821b f., 
886a, 899, 901C fi. 

54 : EuUiyphr. lae fi, Phaedo 79c f., io8c; Laws 7150 f , 
801C ff., 887c i 

55 : //, 1496 f.; 363 fi ; Laws 7160 fi., 905c fi. 

56 : 26c f.; Z,atv5 821a, 886d f , 889 f., 967. 

57 : Phaedo 66 a., 79b f.; Rep. 490, 500b ; r»»«. 46c, 48a, 
90b f , Soph. 249 ; Phxleb. 23d, 28c f. 

58 : 379 fi.. 427b f ; Laws 738b f., 799. 

59 : Txm. 28 £F. 

60 . Rep. 439 f., 6o8e f , PoW. 269c f , 2720 f ; Tim. 70© f. 

61 : Tim 4id-e, 42b f ; Laws 898© f , 966d f. 

62 . Gorg 507© {.: Rep 612© f ; Phaedr 247 f ; Ttm. 41a ; 

Phtld) 396 f : Laws 716c f., cf Nettl©ship, Lect. (S' Rem , Vol. I, 

p. 238 (4). 

63 : Rep. 340a-b ; Theaet. 176 ; Laws 903b f. 

64 : Ttm. 30a ft ; ct Natorp, op. at , pp. 99, 107 f., 112, 
Cf. Ba^, Pie Seele in der Phtlosophte Platons, pp. 301 ff. 

63 . " Soul ’’ tends, p©rhaps, to be reg^ed as what later 
ages call " spmtual substance," and " nund ” as " spiritual 
activity inhering m spiritual substance." Cf. © g. Rep. 435b fi. 
580© f , Soph 247a-b, 249a f ; Tern 30b ; Laws 96id. But in 
Plato's writings the one term often passes into the other, m on© 
and the same context. 

66 ; Mono 87© f ; Polxt. 307© f. 

Af eno 88e f.; PoM 259c; Tim. 46d. 

Prtg. 332b-c ; Phaedr. 241c ; Phxleb. 59d. 

Rep. 528© f., 58id fi.; Phxleb iic, 66b. 

Cratyl. 400b , Phaedo 80 , Rep 353d ; Laws 896© fi. 
Rep. 439a f , 5i8d f., 553c fi., 580© f.; Tiw. Tod f. 

Rep. 444d f , 59od. 

. _ Phaedo 97c f , Rep. 431c, 439c f , 44id f., 442c ; Laws 
>a. 875c, 903b f 

74 . Rep. 486©, 

75 ■ Phaedo 65d f ; Rep 479©, 585b 

76 . Euthyd. 295b, e , Phaedo 82d f., 84a f., 99a f.; Rep. 
i, 540a-b , Txm. 37, 90a f , Laws 653a. 

77 : Laws 8960 f., 966d ff ; cf. Cratyl. 400a ; Phxleb 22c, 3od. 
78 ; Rep 509b, 54oa-b. 


S; 

69: 

70 : 

71 • 

72 


CHAPTER XI 

I : Laws 631b. P. Bovet, Le dxeu de Platon, pp. 53*82, 
maintains that toe concept of God has no place m toe platomc 
philosophy, until we come to the later Duilognes. Then (pp. 
133 ff.) we find the conception of God as a " perfect aonl,” 
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is the " author of the world.” and observe that this conception 
IS so bound up with the platonic dialectic that it may reasonably 
be retarded as the creation of that dialectic. The position of 
Burnet and Taylor is not. m essentials, difierent from &is. but is, 
if anythmg, strengthened by their view that the earlier Dialogues 
represent Sociatic, not Platonic, opmions In attemptmg, 
without bias, to put together the references m the Dialogues, the 
present writer does not find himself compelled by the evidence 
to draw these sharp distmctions. 

2 . Cratyl. 397c ; Laws 821, SSse, 886d, 887d f. 

3 : Cratyl. 4o8d. 

4: PAo^fisb, 80a; Poht 27ief; Ttm. 42c, Laws6\^dl, 
713d f., 803b f.. go2b fi., 906a. 907a 

5 : Cf Laws 93oe f 

6 : Laws 887d-e, goge f : cf. Ttm 27c f 

7 Eutkyphr. 14a f , Lys. 214 , Phaedr. 255a 

8 Phaedr. 252c f , Theaet 176a f . Laws 716c f 

9 : Apol 41C f : Pkaedo 63b f , 8ia ; Rep. 612a f , Laws 
887c f. 

10 . Laws 738b f , 798a-b 

II : Apol 23a, Craiyl 40idf; Phaedr. 27^ Luo's 64 id. 

12 . Cratyl. 425c ; Phaedo 85c ; Ttm 53c-d 
. 13 . loM 5356 f : Rep. 366a , Phaedr 244d, 265b ; Laws 682a. 

14 . Phtleb 51b f , Laws 67od fit. 

15 : Laws 653c f. 

16 Laws 8i5d. 

17 . Rep. 398d. 399e fi ; Laws 8oia f. 

18 : Ion 535d ff.. Laws 682a, 8o4a-b. 

19 : Rep. 4680 f. 

20 . Rep. 613a ; Laws 8036. 

21 : Laws 838b-c, 88oe f. 

22 • Laws 657a-b, 799a f. 

23 ; Rep. 378b-c ; Ttm 28d f< 

24 - Gorg. 50id fi.. Rep. 492b f , 493d f , 50ib-c , Laws 
659a f., 700C f 

25 : Rep. 334a-b , Laws 941b. 

26. Rep 39ob-c 

27 : Rep 379e. 381c f., 383 

28 : Rep 358c, 378. 

29 • Euth^hr 6b ; Rep 378c f , 379e 

30 ; Rep 364d-e, 3650 f., 3god , Laws gofid f., 909a f , 948c 

31 : Rep 364b f , 380a f 

32 : Gorg. 484b ; Laws 941b. 

33 : Rep. 388a f., 39od f. 

34 : Rep. 380c, 388e f., 391c f , 392d. 

35 : Laws 885c f.. 886d, 889d f. 

36 ‘ Laws 89^ fi., 901a f. 

37 : Laws 8oia f. 

38 . Rep. 38ie. 

39 : Cratyl. 403b f.; Rep 386c f ; Laws 904d 

40 : Rep. 38^ f , 390c f , 391C f. 

41 : Rep 603d fi. 

42 : Rep 363a f 

43 : 395c fi. 
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44 : Rep 397c f 

45 : Rep. 4g2b fi , Laws 6370-0. 

46: Cf. Rep 425d, 492d. 

47 : Symp. 2020 f. 

48 : Phaedr. 244b ; Ttm. f. 

49 . Crtto 54d , Euthyd 277d f ,* Laws 815c. 

50 : Phaedr. 2490 f. 

51 . Phaedo 69c f ; Rep. 364c f , 366a. 

52 : PoM. 290c f. 

53 . Euthyphr. 4c f.; Laws STod, 872c f. 

54 . Laws 738b f. 

55 • Ion 53^ f.; Phaedr 244c , Phxleb. 67b. 

56 : Cf Lams 759d f. 

57 : Lams 759c. 

58 Euthyphr. i4a-b , Laws 865c-d, 87ib-c, 958c-d. 

59 . Polxt. 290c f.. Laws 759a f 

60 . Laws 799b, 8ooa-b, 868d-e, 871a f. 

61 ; Laws 953a f 

62 . Rep 364b f ; Laws 933. 

63 Laws 9090 f 

64 . Soph. 223d f ; Lotof 908b fi , 933. 

65 . Apol 26d f : Laws 821a f , 886d f , 889b f , 967 

66 . La««s 821b f , 941b f. Bonn’s view {The Greek Phxloso- 
phers, Vol I, p. 234) tha.t Plato’s own theology was " a sort of 
star-worship," while supported by such references as these, is not 
consistent with the evidence adduced xnfra (cf notes 74-108). 

67 : Cf Rep 500b f , 525b fi 

68 : Cf Prig 347b f ; Rep 596c ff ; Laws 719c. 

69 ; Symp 202e f , Phaedr. 244b ; Txm 7id f. 

70 : Rep. 378c f 

71 . Txm 7ie f 

72 : Cf supra, Ch IV, last half 

73 Rep 518c f , 521c flf 

74 : Symp 208b , Rep 381a ; Phaedr. 246d-e , Theaet. 
176, Polxt Txm 2gel. Laws SSrb-c, gooc f , 967a. 

75 Rep. 379b, 38ob-c , Soph 265b I, 266b f, Txm 46, 

68. 

76 Apol. 23a , Rep 50ib-c, 613a f , 6176-0 , Phaedr. 
2466 f , Theaet 1766 , Txm 42c , Laws 7176 f , good, go2e fi 

77 . Cratyl. 3916 , Phaedo 80a ; Rep 382c ; Txm 68c ; 
Laws 6416, 709c, gold f. 

78 Phaedr. 2S2,\>-c ; Soph 265b f., 266b f., Txm 296 f, 46c. 

79 Laws 906a f 

80 Txm 39d fi , 68d f 

81 . Rep. 353b f , 449a, 54oa-b ; Phaedr 249b-c, e. 

82 . Charm. i6ia-b, 1636-0 , Rep 442a-b 

83 . Rep. 429c f., 442b-c. 

84 : Rep 335c, 433 f , ^id f ; cf Laws 8630 f , 913b 

85 ' I e. that portion of justice which is concern^ with the 
Gods {Euthyphr. I2d-e). 

86 Meno 88e f , 980 ; Rep 4286 f., 442c, 518c f. 

87. Cratyl 396c f , Polxt. 270a , Txm 41b fi 

88 : Apol 33b-c , Rep. 4680 f , Polxt. 2716 f , Txm 420-6, 

716 f ; Laws 7570, 903b f , 907a f 
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89; Prig. 321C f.; Phaedr. 245b-c; PolU. 274c-d; Laws 
653c f., 8o4ao, 92id. 

90 : Rep. 423d ; Laws 634d. 6440 f. 

91 : Prtg. 322 ; Symp. 179a, 202e f.; Rep. 366c, 492d ; 
Poht. 269d ; Laws 631, 713d f., 757c f. 

92 : Laws 8030 f. 

93 : Cf. Euthyphr. 140 ; Rep. 373b. 

94 : 332 t ; Phaedr. 247c f. 

95 : Phaedo 6sd i , 7^ f., 820 1 ; Phaedr. fi ; Soph. 248. 

96 : Phaedo toa-b, 84 ; Phaedr, 248. 

97 : Phaedo 79d, 84b ; Phaedr. 248b-c ; Ttm. 90a. 

^ : Rep. 500b, 

99: Theaet. 176. 

100 ; Phaedr. 245b-c, 265b. 

loi : Cf. Symp. i8oa ; Laws 633c-d. 8o4a-b. 

102 : Symp. 202d-e. 

103 ; ^mp 205d f., 2080 fit ; Rep. 402c. 6i8c-d. 

104 : ^mp. 179a f., 2100 f., 212a. 

103 : Rep. 303a-b. d f. 

106 ; Laws 886d f., 889b L 

107 ; Phaedr. 243c ; Laws Sgod. 

io8 : Laws f cf. Bumot, Greek Philosophy, Pi J, p. 12. 

109 : Laws 889 f. Laws 886a-b shows that tho rsjoction of 
traditional religion which is under discussion is not to bo dismissed 
as a mere excuse for hedonism. 

no: Rep. 427b-c; Laws 738b f, 759c-d, 828a, 9090. 

ni : 3770 f., 379 : PoM 271c f., 273b. 

1 12 : R^. 380c f , 383a ; PoM. 269c-d. 

113 : R^. 388b f. 

114: Rep. 389a, 39ob-c; Laws yiyd f., good. 

115 : R^. 3900 f.; Laws 903d, 910b. 

116 : R^. 387c S. passim. 

117 : Laws 800b f. 

1 18 : Rep. 395c ff., 3990 f.; Laws 802c f. 

1 19: Laws i, Sogc-d, 828. 

120 : Cf. Laws 745b f. 

121 : PoM. 271C f ; Laws 92od f., 9350. 

122 : Laws go3b f. 

123 : Laws 889b f , Sgod, 9090. 

124 : Rep. 377b f., 386 ff., 401b ff., 6ooe ff.; Laws 636c 
66od f., 682, 7190^, 801C f , 817, fegc f. 

123 : Phaedr. 265 b ; Laws 633d f ., 657a-b, 665a, 672b f.. 804a. 

126 : Jon 3330 ff ; Ap<d. 22b-c ; Meno ggc-d ; Laws 682a, 
89od, 9090 

127 : Phaedr. 2490 f ; PoM. 277c-d. This treatment of 
popular theology is paralleled by the treatment, m the Dialogues, 
of p(^ular proverbs (Nothing too much I ; Know thyself ! etc ). 
Thiw express in condensed form the wisdom of certam phases of 
eiqperience, but are frequently distorted from their original 
meamng and n^ be made to look ndicnlous (cf. Prtg. 342b fi.; 

530C f.). Fiato uses these as vehicles of communication with 
his readers, much as Socrates used popular concepts as starting- 
points. But such proverbs and conce^ ate utili^ by Plato to 
express philosophic meanmg in a symbolic form, thus leading 
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beyond the popular stage to the stage of philosophical reflection. 
There is a negative element m passmg beyond the merely popular 
standpomt ((3 the Socraiic torpedo ; but the main empnasis 
IS UTOU the further advance {Phaedo 6^, 82c f.; Soph. 230b f.). 
Cf. Wmdelband, Platon*, p. 142. This position is denied by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi. Platon,* Vol. I, pp 412-414, who 
insists that Plato's religion centres m contemplation of ideal good, 
and IS a purely personal afiair : er woUte ntcM reformteren. 

128 : Laws j^id L, 745b, 854b f , 8790 f., 88oe f., 884 f., 
913 f., 9i6e f., 927a f., 931, 94i<l f. 

129 : Cf. EvUhyphr, sd-e; Prtg. 2230 f. 

130 : Laws 885c f , 887a, 907d n. 

131 : Rep 328c, 33id ; Laws 878a. 

132 : Laws 799b f. 

133 : Soph 265c-d, 266b : Poht 273d , T%m 30a f , 53a f , 
68c f , etc. 

134 : Rep. 462 fi., 505. 54oa-b ; T%m. 69b ff. passim. 

135 : Rep 59od f , 592b , Tim. 2ge f ; Laws 903b fi. 

136 : Meno 87c f , 99c f.. Laws 631b f 

137. Rep 4160 L, Poht 27ie. 275b, 293c f ; Cnhos io9b-c ; 
Laws 7i3af., 715c f. 907a. 


CHAPTER XII 


I : Laws 728a f., 858e f , 88od-e. 

2 ; Prtg. 333a , Theaet. 156 f., 159 f , i66e. 

3 : Rep. 476b f , 479e, 492b fi. 

4 : Laws 81 ib f ; cf Rep. 5i9d fi , 538c f , 540a f 

5 : Rep 484b fi., 5050 f., 5i8d ; Laws 951b, 965 fi. 

6 • It should be added that Plato himself bkrap at times 
a tendency to over-emphasize the distmction. The relation 
which seems to express, without over-emphasis, all that is logically 
mvolved m platonism has been pomted out, m considering the 
value-scales in detail, m the preceding chapters. 

7 Gorg. 509a, etc , Rep. 504 

8 : Prtg 356d f ; Gorg 482c f ; Rep. 350 fi , 358b. Plato 
does not hunself insist that aU the details are to be accepted 
hterally. 

9 : Gorg. 49ie f.; Rep. 561. 

10 : Enthyd. 30ib-c ; Parm. 132 ff , 135a f ; Soph. 254 fi., 
259e f. 

II : Laws 9o8e f. 

12 : Laws 631b f. 


CHAPTER XIII 


I : Cf. Schleiennacher, Introduction to the Dialogs of 
Plato, ET, p. 95; Zeller, Plato, E.T., pp. 611-612; ^orey. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 20, 23-24 (modified ^ p 22) ; 
].yf.\eoi.Oatd.t,PlatoandtheTimesheltvedin,-p. 72 ; Wilamowitz 
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MoellendorS, Platon, Vol I, pp 630 ff ; Vol II, pp 266 fi (modified 
by‘p. 276). Natorp, PkOos Ideeniehre, pp 17, ig, regards the 
hedonism as Protagorean, and as conti^cting the Socratic 
position Grote, Plato and the Other Compantons of Socrates, 
1888, Vol. II, pp. 208 S , appears to be the only scholar who 
rega^ the hedonism as d^mtely Plato’s own Cf. however, 
n. 8, tnfra. 

2 : Rep. 357b-c, 475d f., 515c f., 5160 f.; Ttm 45b f , 47C-d , 
Laws 732e f. 

3 . Rep 436a f , Ttm. 67a . Phtleb. 51b f , 630. 

4 . Phtleb 51a f , Laws 653d-e, 8150 f , cf. Lafontame, 
Le platstr d'apris Platon et Anstote, pp. 1-33 

5 . Lys zij fi , Prte. 353c f , Rep. 403a, 437b f . 4380 f , 
583C-d, 59id ; Ttm. 8tc, 88b, e , Laws 66ia 

6 . Phaedo 97c , Rep 398c ff . 4936 f , 583a , Phaedr 247c f ; 
Phtleb. 51 f.. Laws 6530 1 , 656 f , fiyod f , 673c-d, 8i5d f 

7 : Phtleb 12c f. 

8 • Prtg 358a ; Laws 7320 f. G. Entz, Pesstmtsmus w. 
Weltflucht bet Platon, pp 11-12. 20, thinks this a projection of 
Plato’s own uncritical joy m pleasure m his youth 

9 Parm. 1360 ; cf Pr^ 335d fi., 348b-c , Gorg 506a f.; 
Htpp. Mtn 373a f , Phaedo 53b ; Symp. 2156 f ., Rep. 327c, 368c, 
449b f.. Soph. 217b f. 

10 : Cf Symp. 176 fi. passtm. 

II ; Rep. 553c f : Laws 831c f. 

12 : R^ 554 f , 558d f 

13 : R^ 560b fi. 

14 : Prig. 353d fi.; Rep. 5720 fi., cf. Eptst 326c-d. 

15 : Rep 584 fi.; Phtleb 12c f , 31c ff , 54 f 

16 PAosdo 66b f., egtn:, 8ib f., 83d f , 584d f , 587a ; 

Phtleb 31a, 33d, 54c f. 

17 . Rep 466a f , 583b, 585b f , 586e, 588a ; Laws 6620 f. 
For the mference which follows, cf. Lutoslawski, The Ortgtn and 
Growth of Plato's Logtc, p 31 1 

18 • Cf Phaedo 64d f.. Rep 402c f , 439c-d, 571b f ; Ttm 
7ia-b ; Phtleb 12c f.; cf Jodi, Geschichte der Ethtk, Vol I, pp 
574-575 : Nettleship, Lectures and Rematns, Vol I, p 305 

19 : Cf Prtg 356d f , 358a ; Rep. 58id ff , Phaedr 247b f , 
Phtleb 1 2d : Laws 653a, 7320 f 

20 : Rep. 4026 f., 439c f., 4410 f.. 571b f ; Phaedr. 254d fi ; 
Tim 7oe f , 91D L 

21 • Apol 3ie : Gorg 508c f , 515 ff , Phaedo 64 fi , Rep 
496, 5i6e ff., Theaet 173c f., Eptst. 322, 324b ff , 330c f 

22 . Prig 3256 f ; Rep 3760 ff , 522a , Laws 653 ff , 799 ff 

23 . Phaedo 68e f , Rep. 399 ff., 44ie f., jiSe, 571b f , Lan»s 
659d f 

24 ; Rep. 410 fi , 498b, 591b f. 

25 : Natorp, Platos Ideeniehre pp 324, 338, is writing with 
reference only to the Phtlebus (cf. 5ic-d) For counterbalancing 
passages from other dialogues, cf Prtg 353c fi . Phaedo 646 i, 
67a ^ , 12^.^464, 4^^ f ,^8e f., 5610^:, 57ie f., 58id ff ; Laws 

26 • Euthyd. 279c ff ; Meno 870 f , Rep. 330, 5800 f ; Laws 
742c fi , 782d f., 831c f 
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27 : Rep 46id, 419 f., 553c ft ; Pk%leb 40a 
28 ; Euthyd 28od f ; Meno 88d f ; Rep. 371b f., 419 f., 
521a ; Latvf 631c, 66ia f., 697a f , 728 i., 742, 870, 913 ; cf. 
Epist 355a f. 

29 : Loch 195c f , Lys. 2i7a-b, 2i8e f ; 452a ; 

357c. 583c-d. 

30 405a, c, d ; Laws 720c, 723a, cf 887c. 

31 • Prig. 354 : Gorg 479a ; Rep 4o6d ; Tim. 840 ; cf. 
Soph 227a-b 

32 Theaet 159c f, 166. 190c; cf. Symp 186b 

33 : Rep. 406b S ; Laws 728 

34 Laws 639, 734d. 

35 • Symp i86d, i88a , Tim. 82 S. 

36 Rep. 4050-6 . Tim 89b-d. 

37 r»»n 43a fi , cf PAiieb 33d f 

38 Rep 404a , Tim yo6 f , 81b f , Laws 646c, 7970 f 

39 : Tim. 88c f., Laws 789 f. 

40 Tim 8ib f , 88d-e. Laws 7986, 790c-d. 

41 . Tim 88a, c, 89a , Laws 789d It is not supposed that 
the exercise prescribed will be too violent 

42 Laws 794a f 

43 Laws 794c ft 

44 . Tim 88c-d, 90c-d. 

45 • Phaedo 82d f , 84a, 99a ff , Rep 54oa-b ; Phaedr. 247b f 

46 Prig 353b f , Rep 4446 , Laws 7430 f 

47 Rep 411C f , Laws 679b-c, 6910-0, 7010. 

48 . Rep. 59ib-d , Laws 631b f , 728c f 

49 . Rep. 57id f 

50 . Etyx. 397e f.. Laws 66ia f., 8o8e. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I : Gorg. 4660 fi , 521 f ; Rep 496b f., 498b-c, 499b, c, 576 fi , 
615c f , cf. Theag. 124b ff . Ale 11 , 141 f 

2 • Rep 473c-d , Polit. 3080 f . Laws 908 f , 946d f , 968 f. 

3 Phaedr ijo6 , Soph a4j6 i , 248b , Laws 893 ff. Cf 

i Souilhe, Etude sur le terme DYNAMIS dans les dialogues de 
laton, pp 148-149 

4 . Tim 466 f , 68d f. Commentators differ somewhat 
hopelesdy m their mterpretations of almost all the evidence 
considered m the present section, m matters of prmaple as well 
as of detail Thus Aicher-Hmd regards Th. Martm's Etudes as 
msignificant on the philos^hical ude, while £. Frank regards 
Archer-Hmd (along with Eva Sachs) as too matenahstically 
mmded to comprwend Plato's physical science. Rodier and 
Natorp (with many others) think the difficulties of mterpretation 
are due to Plato's miTing up " m3rth " with " science.'^ Frank 
msists that the “ mythical " form is the only proper form (on 
platomc pnnaples) for handling exahte Naturwissenschaft, and 
consequently takes very seriously much which other commenta- 
tors treat hghtly. None of the commentators known to the 
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wnter would accept fully the interpretation given in the present 
secticm. 

5 : PktUb. 26b f.; cf Fonillee, op. cit., pp. i.(6 f.; Natoip, 
op. at., pp. 340 f.; Burnet, Greek Pktlos , Pt. /., pp. 323, 329, 332. 
From the standpoint which makes numbers of the " ideas," the 
Imut IS " one " and the unlimited is the " mdefimte dyad." 

6 : Ttm. 53c f : cf. Rodier’s commentary on the De Antma, 
pp. 217-218. la Herodotus* tune, as appears plainly m his 
geographical descnptionB, the square was taken 7 m Greece) as 
the umt for mensuration purposes— doubtless also m Anaxi- 
mander's famous " map " — ^bnt ly Plato's time, Pythagorean 
geometry had substitute for the square the simpler figure of the 
right-angled triangle — ^perhaps borrowed from Egypt — which has 
remamed the umt for mensuration purposes down to the present 
day. 

7 : Pkaedr. 245c f ; Tim 34a, b ; Laws 893c ff , 897c f. 
Many commentators point out that, as the circle m a sense 
" contains ” all the regular figures (triangle, square, etc.) which 
can be inscnbed in it, &e prmaple of " circularity " is really the 
ideal pattern in terms of which both ertension (triangles and 
their con^unds) and motion are to be understood. 

8 : Rep. 52^ f.; Ttm. 32c f., 53d ff., 58a f. 

9 ; R^. 6r6b f.; Ttm. 36d, 38c ff., 40a f.; Laws Szaa-b. 

10 : Tim. 32d, 38. 

11 • Cf. C. Ritter, PlaUm, Vol. II., p. 349. 

-T, — . ^ ^ cf, Archer-Hmd, 


12 : Ttm. 54 f I 56c f., 58 i., _ 

Tke Ttmaew of PhRo, pp. (note on 


13 : Rep. sirb-c, 329 f.; Ttm, 270 f., 4M f., 5id f : cf. 
W. A. Butler, Lectures on the Htstory of Greek Pktloso^y, Vol. II, 
pp. 66-67, : Natorp, op. at , pp 201 ff. 

14 : Ttm. 29b-d, 30a, 51a f., 526 f., cf. 53d, 69b, 73b. 

15; Ttm 49a, e, 50b f ; cf Rep 529df. Most commentators 
(eg., Baeumker, Das Problem der Materte tn der grtecktscken 
Pkdosophie, pp. 155, 277 ff , 184 ff.; Natorp, op. at , pp. 348 ff ; 
Archer-Hmd, op. at , pp. 170 ff , 182-183) tdenttfy this image " 
with Its " onnnal." Burnet [Gk. Phd ,Pt /. p. 344) goes further, 
and regards " space " as " only one aspect of contmuity. and not 
an essential one." E. Frank, op. at., pp 14-16, 117 f., 163 ff , 
r 95 > regards the " image " as strictly saentific, but tiie ideal 
numbers— i.e. presumably (R.C.L) oneness, twoness, threeness, 
foumess — as so much metaphysical speculation, the aberrations 
of a too-philosophical intelligence. 

16 : Ttm, 28, 30a, 52 f.; cf. Theaet. ij56d 1 , Rep 
Parm. 1300-6 ; cf. Marie V. Williams, Stx Essays on tki 
Tkeory of Knowledge, p. 86. The mterpretation of most of these 
passages is still m diq^mte. K. Frank regards the platonic universe 
as the product of an essentially irrational creativity. Not only 
are the secondary motions " inherent in physical space irrational, 
but the “ ideas " are products, and " the good " itaw is ult imatel y 
a riddle to which th^ is no answer (op. at., up. 104, 109, 117, 
372, 295 n). Very many commentators, including all those who, 
hke FouiUite and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, believe m a supra- 
mtellectual " mtuition," agree with this last clause. 

17 : Rep. 47^1, 5080 f , 516b ff.; Tim. 5id, 52c ; Parm. 
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133b f ; cf. Phaedo 90 fF Bnmet (op at., p. 349) believes that 
“ the gulf ... has been bndged,” at least m principle. 

18 : Ttm. 5^ f., 55d fiE. Earth " is omitted here, because 
its mathematics archetype (the cube) is constructed out of 
rectangular isosceles triangles, which are not mterchangeable 
with &e rectangular scalene triangles which furnish the basic 
form for the archetypes of “ water,” " air," and " fire.” 

19 : Titn. 58a-b, 590. 

20 : Ttm 36 f , 6id f. 

21 . Phaedo 99d f ; Rep. 475c ff , 529b-c ; Ttm. 59c-d. 
Cf. Frank, op cit , p. 39; Natorp, op. at, pp. 140-143, 133, 
234-233, 269, 301. For the modem standpomt, cf. Wundt, 
Logilr, VoL II, p 31 Those who emphasize the imphcabons of 
the Ttmaeus passage re the precanousness of phyacal science, 
as contrasted with what they take to be the proper study of 
mankind, viz., pohbcal science, fad to observe that, in the logic 
of platonism, pohbcal saence and physical saence axe stncby 
pai^el, not only m value but also m their limitations In fact, 
empirical applications of the prmciple of the ideal aty are, if 
anythmg, more precarious than empirical apphcations of the 
prmaple of the ideal cosmos, and this is duly recognized by Plato. 

22 : Rep 329 f , Ttm afid-e, 68e f ; Laws 822a ; cf. Jowett, 

The Dialogues oj Plato . , Vol IV, p. 103 ; Natorp, op. cit , pp. 

203-204 

23; Rep. 331, 617b: cf. Phtleb. 56a: cf. Natorp, op, at, 
pp 208-209. So, too, the modem pure ” logistiaan leaves to 
empiricists the problem of findmg possible apphcations for his 
symbols. E. Frank oscillates between regarmng the platomc 
attitude as grossarttg, and condemnmg it as a spe/maiwes Htmges- 
pinst He tends to ascribe what is grossarttg in platonism to the 
mfluence of Archytas, and the more regrettable Spekulatton to a 
fatal shpping towards the position of ^usippus (op cit., pp, 
13-16, 39, 58, 63, 132, 165, 266). 

24 . Prtg. 336d f , Rep 511c, 6o2d-e ; Poltt. 284c f.; Phtleb, 
24 fi , 55e ff , cf. Natorp, op at , p. 34. 

23 . Phaedo 97c ff ; Ttm 4M f., 68d f.; Laws 8960 ff. 

26 : Supra, Cb. X. 

'Z'j : Growth is due to the assimilation of appropriate material 
taken m from the environment to countertedance tissue which 
has been broken down m the wear and tear of life (Ttm 56c f., 
77 f , 80c ff ; cf. Phaedo 96c f ; Symp. soyd-e) Reproduction 
takes place by the ejaculation of cerebro-spm^ micro-orsanisms 
into a smtable environment, m which they mature and stiDdivide 
m such a way as to give rise to another bram with its character- 
istic outgrow^, controlled by a new begmnmg oi circular move- 
ment (Ttm 86b f , 91). 

28: Rep. 3irb-c, 332b, 533b-c, Laws 898a-b. 

29 • Rep. 5i7i>-c. 54oa-b , Ttm. age f.; Laws 903b f. 

30 • Prtg. 322b ; Rep. 369b f.; Laws 6780 ff., 709 

31 . Rep. 343 f., 5 wa ; Laws 7r4d f. 

32 . Meno 99b f , Rep. 548 ; Poltt. agad f , 3010 f 

33: Gorg. 315 f, 3i9a-b; Rep 345c ff.; Poltt. 2960 f.; 
Laws 873. 

34: The ideal Republic and the model city are both "ideal” 
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constructions, and it is not expected that either of them could 
be directly realized m empirical communities of flesh-and-blood 
men and women (Rep. 472d f ; Laws 739c f , 7^6). Empirical 
applications of the ideal, here as m the case of physical science, 
are precanous. 

35 ; Rep. 517b f., 540a f.. Laws 903b f. 

36 ; H%pp Mtn 37^ f.; Symp i88d ; Rep. 35id-e, 3660, 
429b. 

37 ; For discussion of the evidence on which this rests, see 
supra. Ch II, pp. 38-45 

38 . Prig. 350 ; Lack. I96e f , Ttm. 70 

39 : Rep 375a, 412c ff., 5i8e ; Laws 653b f., 971b f. 

40 . Lack i92c-d ; Meno 88a-b , Fo/if 307b f 

41 n Cf Ttm 34b, 446, 69c , Laws 896 f Whether con- 
sciousness IS located withm the bram, or whether the bram is 
rather to be located withm consciousness, on the (expliat) analogy 
of the world-soul, need not be detemuned here. 

42 Rep 477b f , 484b-c, 5o8e, 518c f. 

43 Ttm 68d f , Phtleb i6c f 

44 • Rep 420d ; Phaedr. 265d f , Phtleb. 17b f.; Laws 668e, 
669b f , 9MC 

45 • Rep 44id ff., 519c, 586e, 59od ff ; Laws 864a. 

46 . Laws 687a-b, 942c. 

47 . Rep 462 , Poltt 3ioe f , Laws 739b f , 965b ff 

48. Phaedr 266b, Paitt 285b, Phtleb isA i. 

49 Paitt 27id f , Laws 903 f. 

50 Phtleb. 1 6c f., 30c-d 

51 Phaedo 99 a-c , Symp. i88d ; Rep. 505a, 5o8e f , 518c ; 
Ttm 46d f. 

52 . Ttm 52d f , Laws 903b f. 

53 Phaedr 245c f , Ttm 34 ff , Laws 896 ff., cf Frank, 
op. cit , pp 14, 100, 104 

54 Phaedr 247a , Ttm 4id f., 69b f , 88c f , 90a f ; Laws 
' 8960 ff 

55 . Ttm 46e. 470 , Phtleb 30c f 

56 Gorg 465d f ; Cratyl 400b , Phaedo 80 , Rep. 353d, 
403d, 54oa-b , Phaedr 246a , Laws 965c fi. 

57 Eg Nettleship, Lectures, etc , Vol II, pp. 195 fi.. 209- 
21 1 , Natorp, op cit , pp 201-202, 205, 216, 350-351, 357-35*. 
367 f.; Burnet, op cit, p. 349; Archer-Hmd, op. at., pp. 15, 
28 ff. (contradicted, however, p. 92, n i ) 

58 . I e. mto a space fill^ only by the movements of im- 
material pomts, accor^g to Frank (op. ut , pp. 56, 58, 97*98, 
loi, 102, 369, 278 n ), who does not, however, believe that no 
unideahzable residuum remains (tbtd , p. 117). 

59 . Rep 558e f , 5800 , Laws 7820 f 

60 ; Rep 442a, 571b f , 588c, 589b, 591b : r»m 7od 

61 . Ttm. 71a , Phtleb. 65c-d ; Laws 645d f , 7820 f. 

62 : Phaedo 81 f , Rep 5i9a-b, 5520. 554a, c, d, 389b ; 
Phaedr. 253c ff. 

63 Gorg 518c f , R^. 407d f., 439d, 586a f ; Ttm. 720. 

^ . Phaedo 68e f.. Rep. 554 f. 

65 : Prig 347c f , Symp 1760 , Laws 836a, 838b ff., 841c. 

66 Rep 405 fi , Ttm 89b f.; Laws 720. 
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67 • Phaedr. 27ob-c ; Tint. 87c, 88b f.; Phtleb. 2je, 3ic-d , 
Laws 857d. 

68 : T\m, 43 f , 48a, 69b, 87d ft. 

69 . Phaedo 98 ff.; Rep. f., 5o8e f.; Parm. 133b f.; 
Ttm. jid f 

70: Theaet 176a; Poht. 273b; T%m. 30a, 52d f., 69b, 
cf. Frank, op. cit , pp 99 fi., 104, 372 n. 295. 

71 . Polst. 2726 f , Laws 906a : cf. Fr Jodi Geschtchte der 
Ethik.p 580. This IS not necessarily inconsistent witb I.au's 904b. 


CHAPTER XV 


I ; Rep. 4190 1, etc. 

21 Gore. 493 f ; Rep. 586. 

3 ; Eutkyd aSoe f , etc 

4 . Charm 176a ; Phaedo 8ia-b , Rep. 579c f., 6o6d ; 
Laws 733d f 

5 ; Phaedo 82a-b ; Symp. i88d f . 580c. 

6 Phaedo 69a ; Po/il 3070 f. 

7 Lac* I9id f , 194a ; Euthyd. 275c-d, etc 

8 . Phaedo 670 f ; cf. Rep 43^ ff. 

9 . Gorg 47oe , Phaedo 8ia , Laws 734d 

10 ; Rep. 3970, 462 fiE ; Laws 847a. 

11 Rep. 59oe n, Laws 631c 

12 i88d ; Rep 6i8e f.. Laws 662d f , 829a. 

13 . Gorg 473b f.. 478c f. 

14 Rep 576e. 579e, 580c. 589c, etc. 

15: Cratyl. 31^ ; Rep 427b, 469a, 540b-c ; Laws 717b f. 

16 . Laws 745, 885b f , 887, etc 

17 . Auermann’s thesis (Platons Cardxnaltngenden vor und 
nach Abfassung des Euthyphron) — ^that holiness, as a " cardinal ” 
virtue, disappears after the Euthyphro has tucked it away in its 
proper pigeonhole (as a sub-form of the cardinal virtue of justice) — 
while accepted without question m the later literature (eg by 
Rat, Platon, 1906, p 257 , Wilamowitz, op. cit , 1920, Vol I, 
p 206 , Vol. II, pp. 77-79 ; H Meyer, Geschtchie der alien Phtloso- 
phte, 1923), IS not consistent with the general position taken m 
the Laws. His defimtion of “ service of God ” as Selbstveredlung 
und Menschenbildung (p. 27) is also far too narrow when compared 
with the Laws. 

18 - Theaet. 176b f , Laws 7i6d f. 

19 : Rep. 50oe ; Laws 664b. 732d, 903b fiE. 

20 : A^. 40e , Phaedo 8ia-b , Phaedr. 250b , Ttm. 90b f.; 
Laws 905b-c. 

21 ; For a more nunute discussion of the evidence upon which 
the above rests, cf. supra, Ch. II, pp. 50-53. 

22 . Euth^. 28ie f., Meno 870 fiE , Rep 6i8c f , Laws 691c f. 

23 : Pdltt 305b-c ; Laws 6270 f , 728a-b, 88od f., cf Mofer, 
Dte Bedeutung der Phtlosophte far das Leben nach Plato, pp. 46-47. 

24 . r*»«. 4id f., 47bH; , cf. Laws 7470 

25: Phaedr 247a f.; Poht 27id; Cnttas logh ; Lows 903b. 

26 : Ttm. 28 a.. Laws 904 , cf. K Josti, oesthettschen 
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Elemente iw der platonischen Phtlosophte, pp. 156-159 For what 
follows, cf Wundt, Ethxh, 1886, p. 243. 

27 : Cnto 5od-e ; Rep 520 H6fer, op cit , pp. 59-60, 
denies that this opposition is to be found m the Dialogues. 

28 : Rep. 347c ; cf. P<dtt. 30ie f. 

29 : Rep. 335c f.; Ttm. 290 f 

30 : Rep. 4080 f.. 539e f., 582a f.; Phtleh. 62a f ; Laws 
95ia-c ; Epist. 322d-e. 

30 : Rep. 4080 f.. 5396 f., 582a f.; Phxleb. 62a f ; Laws 
95 ia-c; ^st 322d-e. 

31 : Rep. 402c f., 61 8b f. 

32 : Rep. 494b f.; Laws 691c, 7280 f , 792c-d. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1 : Rep. 386c f. Studies of platonic unmortahty usually 
confine themselves to an examination of the “proofe," or else 
treat the evidence as throwing light upon the disputed question 
of Plato's phxlosopkxsche Entwxckelung So far as the writer 
knows, no study of the subject from the present standpomt 
(which IS, however, platomc) has appeared. Tnere is a suggestive 
hmt m Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, p. 127 

2 : Ion 5380 f.. Rep 363c-d, 36411-0 ; Pkaedr 244c ; Laws 
759c f, 

3 : Rep 330c f., 419 f„ etc.; cf J. van Oordt, Plato and ike 
Txmes ke Ixved xn, pp. 262-263. 

4 : Pkaedo 650 1 ; Rep. 476b ft , 5050 f ; Pkaedr. 247c. 

5 . Rep. 3776 f , 379d-39ie 

6 . Rep. 378b f ; Pkaedr 247a ; Crxtxas 109b f ; Laws 941b. 

7 : Pkaedo 84a f.; Pkaedr. 246d f , 248b f , Tkeaet. 176b, c. 

8 ; Polxt 27id £.; Txm. 69b f.. Laws 903b ft. 

9 : Pkaedo rood f.; Txm. 290 f ; Sopk 247a. 

10 : Pkaedr. 247a ; Laws 713c f.; cf. L. ftat, Le mystire de 
Platon, Aglaopkamos, p. 28. 

12 : Cratyl 403d ; Symp. 209, 210c f., 212a ; Txm 30a f , 
4ia-b ; Laws 72ib-c, 7730 f., 776b. 

13 ; Cratyl. 396b-c, 398b, 403a, 404b. d, 40711-0 ; Pkaedr. 
247c f. 

14 : Rep. 6i2e 1 ; Laws 899d S. 

15 : Txm. 28e f., 37c £.. 470 f , 480, 52d ff. 

16 : Rep. 3i9d f.; Txm. 33b, 34a f., 36d f., 44d, 62c-d, 73C-d- 

17 : Txm. sjd f., 39d f. 

18 : Pkaedr. 265d ; Ttm. 41a, b, 68d-e. 

19: Txm. 41c, 43a, ^d, 69c-d. 

20: Rep. 463b, Pdxt. 2710, 275b; Laws 713a, 715c f., 
707a ; cf. R. A Tsanofi, The Problem of Immortalxty, pp. 297, 365. 

21 : Pkaedo Rep 6i3a-b; Tkeaet. Lawsji^o. 

22 : Symp 2i2d ; Rep 59oe-592b ; Txm 43b f , 69c ft , 90a f . 

23 : Pkaedr. 243c f.; Txm. 34a ; Laws 895b f., 897c f. 

24 : Txm. 28e fi. 

25 : Pkaedo 84a f.; Rep. 6iid-e ; Txm. 32c f., 41c ; Polit. 
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2736 ; cf. A. S. Pringle- Pattison, The Idea of God. p. i8i , The 
Idea of Immortaltty, p. 152. 

26 : Ttm 4id f., Laws 899a, f . 967a f. 

27 : Rep. 6170 ; Ttm. 386-396. 

28 ; Ttm 37d ff. 

29'. Phaedo 114c ; Rep 498c, 5206 f., 540b ; Phaedr 248b-c. 
249a. c. 

30 Ttm 69c-d , cf Summa Theologtca, Pt I, QQ LXXVl, 
LXJfVlI, LXXXIV, LXXXV. 

31 Phaedo 64 fi, 75c f. Rep. 6oge f., Theaei. 172 fi.; 
Ttm 4ic-d , cf E Tiominershausen, Das Wesen der Seele, p 75. 

32 . Rep. 501a f., 5406 f , Laws 683d f., cf the treatment of 
education m the " Cretan or Cnosian colony ” m the Laws 

33 . Rep 442a, 472e f., siga-b, 571b f , Theaet 176a ; 
Ttm 30a, 52d f , 69b, 7od f ; Polti 273b , Laws 645d f . 7820 f.; 
cf. E. Frank, op. cit , pp 99 ff.. 104, 372 n. 295. 

34 . Rep. 410 f , 4^b, 59ic-d ; cf. Hfifer, op. cit , pp. 31-32. 

35 : Laws f , 746a 

36 : Symp 206a , ReP 505d f.; Laws 7320 f , 875, 903b f. 

37 . Rep 59oe f , cf. Symp 2o6e f., 207d f , 209c f., 212a. 

38 : Phaedo 80 ff , 87b f., Phaedr 278a-b. 

39 Phaedo 740 f , 76c f , Phaedr. 248c f , 2490 f , Ttm. 
4IC, 69c-d 

40 . Phaedr 243c f ; Ttm. 53a f.. Laws 966c, 967d. 

41 Phaedo 107c f , etc ; c£. Natorp, op cit , p. 127 ; C. 
Ritter, Platon, Vol II, p 133. 


CHAPTER XVII 


I . Cf supra, pp 383-390 

2 : Cf. supra, pp. 396-403. 409- 

3 : Menex. 2^^d , Rep 4653, f 4980 f , 501b f., 543d, 58ob-c ; 
Paht 29^, 30ia-b , Laws yzgd i , 817, 823a, 829a, 964 ff. 

4 . Laws 630 f , 667a, 688a, 963, 

5 • Euthyd 279b ff.; Mono 88b f., Phaedo ega-b , Poltt. 
307e, 309a , Laws 63ic-d. 

6 Rep 552b , Laws 762b f , 7800 f , 8o6e. 

7 : Aesch , Pr. V , 887-906 , Per. 724^25, 744-752, 820, 
827-828 : cf 362, 532 ff., Agam. 468-471, 921 fif., cf 335,-384. 947 . 
Sophocl . Phtloc. 517 f , 601 f , Oed. Rex 379 f , 1281 f ; Eunp . 
Bacch. 999 ff., Solon, 7 ; Theognis, 153, 751 , Pmd^, Pyth. 
10, 31, 69 ; Herodot , Htst I, 32, 34 ; III, 40 ; VII, 46. 

8 : Prtg 316c, 318a, 328b. 

9 : Phaedo 68e f.; Rep. 56od-e. 

10 : Phaedo 69b ; Rep 561a f. 

11 : Prtg. 356e f„ 358a-d , Gorj. 4910 ff , 507. 

12 : Phaedo 69a , Rep. 560a ; Ttm. 43b f , 69c ff , 90a f 

13 Phaedo 65b ff , looe ff , Rep. 521c ff., 524c f , 533c ff., 
603d, Theaet 1545,1872 

14 : Rep 442c-d. 

15 : Symp. 209a ; Phaedo 68c f , Rep. 484c-d. 501b, 540c-d ; 
P(d%t. 3086 f.; Laws 729d-e, 7300, 840c. 
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16 . For discussion of the evidence, see supra, Cb. VIII, 
pp. 233-334. 

17. 323b; Rep 373d f.; Poltf. 261c fi., 27ie ; Laws 
624, 678c, e, 1 , 680b, d-e, 68ia, 709. 

i8 . Rep 420c ff , Laws 737c f., 7390 f, 741b f, 835a f , 
877c f , 923 ft The " 1,000 warriors ^ of the ideal Repubbc 
{Rep 423a) would make their conunumty about equal to the 
" 5040 lots ” of the model city of the Laws. 

19 . Rep. 46id-e, cf 438c-d , Laws 636b f , 8o6d f , 846d f. 

20 : Rep. 3693, 42oe f., 552, 555d, 559c-d, 564b f. 

21 : Rep 433, 44id f , 443b f , 613a f , Laws 757c f , 903b fi. 

22 Menoggbf, 473c-d, 548a-c , Poht 292cf., 30ief 

23: 99b f; Rep 473c-d, 548a-c, Poht 292c f., wie f . For 

further discussion of the evidence, see supra, Ch. IX, pp 256, 
259-260. 

24 : Apol. 36b; Prtg. 3i8d f , Gorg 4820 ff. 

25 . Rep. 4226 f. 

26 . Rep 557c f. 

27 . Rep. 351 i 

28 . Rep 462 ft. 

29 • Pkaeao 62b , Polti 2710, 275b , Critxas 109b , Laws 
644d f , 7133, 715c f., 803c f., 902b, 907a. 

30 Gorg 5070 f , 6i2e f , Phaedr 247 f., Tim 41a , 
Phtkb 39e f.. Laws 903b li 

31 Cf e g. Wmdelband, Platon*, 1920, p. 152 , Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, fi , Platon, 1920, Vol. 1 , Ch XII , Hans Meyer, 
Geschtchte der alten PhtlosofAte, 1923, pp. 202 fi. 

32 Rep. 6i2e f , Theaet. 176b f , Laws 7i6b-d, 757b f. 

33 • Laws 728, 903d. 

34 . Rep 3S3a-b, 345c f ; Pol%t. 261c ff., 27x6 , Laws 624, 
680b, d-e, 7D9a f 

35 . Rep 425 f , cf. 405a f , Laws 875c-d 

36 Laws 6270 f , 728a f , 8iia L, 8586, 88od f., 36a Cf. 

eg 538b f , Laws 8oic-d, 8296-0, 854, goSe f , 941b fi, 

37 Laws 8466 f 850, 919c f. 

38 Laws 877a f , cf. 847a, 8546, 856c f., 8626 f , 8640, 

867c f , 868d f , 8696, 871a. 

39 Rep 3970 f , 417a, 4290 f , 495c f , Laws 847a-b 

40 : Rep. 351b f , 5igd ff. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I. Lack. i99d-e: Rep 466a f, 484c, 4980 fi., 34oa-b; 
Theaet. 176a ; Po/»f. 294a, 30ia-b , Laws 951b f , 964 f. 

2 : Supra, Ch. X, pp. 304-^5, and (^. XI passsm. 

3 Cratyl. 397c f , 4086 ; Rep 364b f., Tim. 37c ff.. Laws 
7136 fi , 801C fi., 886a, W7C i „ 899 

4 : Rep. 3776 ff.. Laws 886b f , 889b f. 

5 . Laws 8906. 

6 : Rep 427b-c , Laws 738^1 f , 759c-d, 828a, 9090. 

7 : 473d ff., S23a-b. 
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8 . Phaedo 65b fi , Rep 523b £E , 603d , Tkeaet 1846 fi ; 
PolU. 278 f 

9 • Phaedo 74a f , 78d, loob. 102b f.. Rep siod f , 517I’ f . 
521C ff , 332 ff.. Theaet iSsd-e . Soph. 2Sid ff. 

10 Phaedo ggd f ; Rep. 475c fF , 525d-e, 529b fi , Tim 
4M-e, 68e f , Phxleh 56. For -tbe misunderstanduig, cf Frank, 
Plato u d sog Pythagoreer, pp 13-16, 65, 132, 165, 266 

11 Rep 5iib-c, Tim 54c f , 556 ff , 58a-b, 590, 6id f 

12 Rep 472b f , 4750 f . Tim. 59c-d , cf. Frank, op cit , 
PP- 39. 58 

13 . Phaedo 99d f.. Rep 529b-c , Tim 290, 30b, 48d-e, 
55c-d, 56b, 72d-e ; Laws 7450 f . cf 78ia-d, 839b ff 

14 . Rep 492d f , 496c f . 519c f , 539c f , Laws 802b 

15 Rep 472c f , 473a, 487a. 592b, Laws 739, 807b f 

16 . Rep 487a, 489c, 500c f , 505a f , 540a f , cf Bomtz, 
Platonische Studien, pp 260 ff 

17 For discussion of the evidence, see supra, Ch. X, pp. 
297-307 

18 . For discussion of the evidence, see supra, Ch V, pp 

152-155 

19 Tim 30a, 48b, 52d f , 58a, f , 69b 

20 r»m 480 f , 50b f , cf Rep 52^ f 

21 r»»» 46c f , 47e f , Laws 966d ff , cf. Natoip, Platos 
Ideenlehre, pp. 47 f 

22 Rep 353a, 369d, 49id, 589b , Tim 77a , Laws 842b ff., 

889d 

23 Symp 186C-0 i88a-b , Cntias 115b f , 117a f., ii8b f , 
Laws 6780 ff , 737c f 

24 Phaear. 245c f , Tim 33b, 34a, 58a, 890 f , Soph 249 , 
Polit 269c f ; Laws 895b f , 897c f. 

25 Symp 186 ff.. Rep 4o8d f , Phaedr 270b f, 276e f , 
Laws 720d, 857d 

26 Fr<g. 312 f , 315a , Gorg 449a-b , Rep 419^ f , Phaedr. 
255b f 

27 . Rep 518c f., 527d f , 6iib f., Phaedr. 249b-c, e . Theaet 
i85d-e, Tim 41c f 

28 . Symp 209 ff ; Rep 54oa-b. 

29 Cf eg Wilamowitz - Moellendorff, Platon, Vol I, 
pp 422 ff , E Frank, op cit , pp 16, 91, 108 f , 117 

30 : Frank, op cit , pp. 13-16, 65, 107, 163, 165, thinks it 
was not " science which was studied, but abstruseste Zahlenspek- 
ulation. This interpretation, however, seems one-sided and 
eicaggerated, and, m particular, fails to do justice to the univer- 
sahty of the concept of " the good.” 

31 : Gorg 4660 f , Rep 338d f , 416, 5480-0, 550c ff , Tim. 
i8b , Polit 292c f , 30ie f.; Laie/s 714c f , 831c f , 875a f 

32. Meno gg , Rep ^yct.Tim 90c, Polit 305d, 311b f. 

33 Rep 532, Phaedr 247c, Tim 470 f.. 58a. 90a, Laws 
896a, 897c. 

34 Laws 96id f , cf. supra, Ch X, pp. 301-305 
35: Rep 520 f 

36 • The reference is, of course, primarily to the philosopher- 
kmg {Rep 487a) In the Laws, where a council of the best men 
governs {Laws 95id f , 961, 962c f , g68a-b, 969^-0), the highest 
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ofiSce, lequiring the very greatest abilities, is held by the minister 
of education [Laws 765d), and this position correspond, m function, 
■with what we have regarded as the most important function of 
the philosopher-kmg m the Republic. 

37 : discussion of the evidence, cf. supra, Ch. IV, pp. 106- 

108 ; Ch. VII, pp. 177-184 

38 . Meno 88e f.; Rep. 523d, 524b ; Ttm. 30b ; Laws 96id. 

39 : Gore. 436c f., 46od t; Rep. 343d f., 409c f., 553c f ; 
Theaet. iMa-b. 

40 : '^Soul” IS treated as identical ■with " mmd ” or " in- 
tellect ” m the following passages ; Phaedo 79d ; Rep. 5o8d ; 
Theaet i85d f , 187a (compared ■with Rep. 603d) ; Tim 43c f. 
(compared with 64b) ; Phileb. 33d f , 39a. 

41 . Phaedo 8od, d 1 ; Rep 532 ; Phaedr 247b f ; Tim. go ; 
Phileb 22C. 

42 Ttm. aye fi , 41 f.. 47b f , 5ie. 

43 ' Rep. 474e S ; Laws ^5 ff. It might further be asked : 
IS the divine mmd “ personal," or is Plato a " pantheist ” ? This 
has been disputed, chiefly m connection wi-^ the problem of 
identifymg or distinguishing " God ” (the divme mmd) and the 
" idea of good " See G Rettig, Aitta tm Phxlebus die ^rsSnhche 
Gottheit wes PlaXo, Oder Plato hem Pantheist, Bern, esp. p. 26, 1875, 
and De pantheismo qut fertur Platonis commontatio altera, Bern 
1886, esp. pp. II, 12. Burnet beheves that Plato’s God would be 
a personal consciousness (GA Philos, Pt. I, pp. 337, 338), and 
Taylor distinguishes between the tecbmc^ auction whether 
Plato would himself have predicated the term tkeos of to agathon 
(which he denies, hke Trendelenburg), and the deeper philosophical 
question, which he answers m the affirmative, like Bum^ (see 
A. E. Taylor, Plato, 1927, pp. 441 ff ). 


CHAPTER XIX 


I : Cf. supra, Ch XIV, pp 362-368. 

2 : Phaedr. 245c f ; Tim. 34a-b, 53c ff., 58a f , Phileb 26d, 
cf. i6c, ijd , Laws 89^ ff , 897c f. 

3 : Tim. 54c f , 55d ff , 590, 6id ff . 

4 : Symp, i88a-b , Ttm. 77a f. 

5 : Ttm 56c f , 77c f , 82c f. 

6 : Symp aoyd., 208b , Phaedo 96c f , Rep 49id f ; Phileb. 
age. Laws 845c. 

7 : Ttm. y8e I., 8oc f , 88d f. 

8 : Rep 404 f. 

9: Gorg. 517c f.. Rep. 403d, 407d f , Ttm. 8ib ff , Laws 
ygye i. 

10 : Rep. 556e ; Tim 82-86, 87c ; Soph. 228a. 

11 : Rep. 500c ; Phaedr. 270b f , Tim. 47b f ; Phileb. 3ic-d 
(compared with Rep, 5gid) ; Laws yaod. 

12 . Ttm. 89a-d. 

13 : r*m. 87c f., 88b, 89b f. 

14 : Gorg. 432a ; Symp. i86c f., i88d • Rep. 300c ; Ttm. 47 ; 
Phileb. age ; Laws 66ia. 
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15: Rep. 349d f; Phxleb. 17b, 56a. 

16 : Laws 8o2d f., cf. 6540 f., 669b f. But tiep. 3980 f , 
seems to imply that Mizolydian. Syntonolydian, etc., are " female ” 
scales, while Chalaro-ionian and Chalarolydian ate " male " 
scales The Donan are male scales, perhaps also the Phrygian 
(there is no doubt about the Phrygian scale bemg " manly m 
the hterature, but I do not find an unambiguous expression m 
4he platonic text). Further, Laws 664b ff. seems to imply that 
there are difierent scales smtable (a) for young bo3t8 , (b) for 
young men ; and (c) for old men. There is no reference mtended 
here to the " four forms from which the scales are constructed ” 
(Pep 400a 6). I follow Monro (apud Adam), m regardmg these 
forms " as the ratios 2 . 1, 3 . 2. 4 3, and 9 8, as many recent 
mterpreters do. 

17 : I have here followed H. E Woolndge, Oxford History 
of Music, Vol. I, p. 17 Westphal’s reconstructed scales {apud 
Adam) all differ m the order of their intervals A comparison 
of the mtervals of Plato’s scale (Tim. 35b f ) with the mteri^ in 
the systems of Archytas and of Anstoxenus is made by E. Frank, 
TO. cit , p. 153 The techmcal details connected with the actual 
Greek scales are difiScult, as Plato is well aware, when he leaves 


them to the experts (Rep 399a, 400a, c). Modem eigierts disagree 
also, and it is doubtiul if anyone would accept the mterpretation 
which I have ventured to suggest, although it keeps very close to 
the evidence of the Dialogues 

18 . Rep. 399e, 400b, with Adam’s notes ; Laws 6546 f. 

19. The jjonan scale is (conventionally) associate with 
martial music (such as the marchmg song aget’o Sparias euandro 
. . . attnbuted to Tyrtaeus). The Phrygian scale is associated 
with hymns and peace-time processions The Cbalaroionian 
and Chalarolydian scales are conventionally associated with 
dnnkmg songs. Adam does not regard the "Panharmomon ” 
as a chromatic scale, but as a form of composition like the XIX 
Century ‘‘ fantasia,” which modulates mto any key, accordmg 
to the feehng of the musician. The evidence is perhaps hardly 
conclusive 

20 : Rep. 400. 

21 . Laws 8i4e-8i6d. 

22 : Rep 397b-c, 398d, 424b f.. Laws 7ooa-b ; cf. 656c ft , 
669b f. 8i2d f 

23 : Rep 399c f , 404d f ; Laws 66gd f. 

24: Rep. 3496. 

25 . Phileb. 56a ; cf. Rep. 5300 f.; Laws 66ob-c. 

26 : Cf Woolndge, op. dt., Vol. I, p. 4, who traces this back 
to the time of Pmdar. 

27 : Woolndge, op. at , Vol. I, pp 3-6, followmg Aristotle 
(Prob. XIX, 18, 39 , cf Athenaeus, Dei^. xiv, 36) states without 
qualification that Greek music had not proc^^ beyond com- 
bimng vocal parts for boys and men, m notes set an octave apart, 
with a correspondmg accompaniment, and insists, m particular, 
that imtil " at a mudi later date " the intervals of the fourth and 
fifth became recognized as mtervals at which parts for two voices 
(or for voice and accompaniment) could be set, no musical progress 
from the chant to polyphony was possible. — The evidoice of 
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Laws 669c f . and 813d f.. however (cf. England’s notes ad locc.), 
shows clearly that experimental innovations had actually been 
made along &ese hnss, and that these were sufSciently well known 
for Plato to discuss them m some detail, and with partial approval ; 
and the passage from Aristotle {Prob xix, 18) imphes very definitely 
that other " antiphonies " (i.e. the fourth and the fifth) had been 
tried out before being rejected in favour of the consonance of the 
octave. These rejected mtervals were thus known to Greek 
music, and were used (cf Txta 80b), although it appears to be 
tru3 ^t they did not become accepted as approved principles 
for regular musical composition. 

28 : Further experimentation combmed " manly ” senti- 
ments with (conventionally) " femmme " rhythms, and " free- 
born ” sentiments with (conventionally) " slavish ” rhythms, 
and vocal parts for men and animals, etc. {Laws 669c f ) 

29: These " fnUs " are to be omitt^ from the "short 
course for amateurs" (throe-year course) on the mund that 
such students have tune only for fundamentals (Sofh. 253b, 
Laws 66ob-c, 8i2d f). 

30 ‘ Rep 397b-e, with Adam’s note on e 29 ; Laws 638 f , 
700c, 701a t. 

31 • Laws Tood f , cf. Rep. 39fia-b, 397a f , which refers to 
what we should call " vaudeville exhibitions ’’ and to the kmd 
of " music ’’ which performers extract from the Saxophone, 
Frank, op. cit., p 9, claims that this is what we nowaday under- 
stand as genume music . — Some persons do, undoubtedly 

32 . Re; 

writes . A 
difficulty m 

34 . Rep 401b f , Ttm. 47d f , Phtleb. 62c. 

35 ; loH 533d ff.; Phaedr 245a. 

36: Rep 531c, cf. Theo Smym , 72-75, apud Adam, cf. 
Adam, The Refitbltc of Plato, Vol. II, pp. 165-166 For the 
" inaudibihty," cf Rep sagd (to which Plato refers 53ob-c, 
duinoun lepta, opset d’ou) , cf. Frank, op. cit , pp 13-15 , 

37 : Rep. 399 f , 425a , Phaedr 265b , Phxleb. 62b-c ; 
Laws 653d fl., 659d f , 66lb f , 668 ff. 

38 ; Rep. 377b, 401b f.; Laws 800 f , 8i7d, 829d 

39. !?«/>. 401b, 402c, 6o2a-b ; P<dxt 283c fi , Phxleb. 15 S., 
26a, d, 30c f ; Laws 66ge f . 

40 : Rep. 349d f.. Laws 691c. 

41 • Gorg 485b f , Laws Tore, 728d f. 

42 . Rep. 6i9a-b , Laws 679a-b, 792d f 

43 Rep. 6o2d f , Phxleb. 6^ f., 66a. The identification of 
" measure ’’ with the " limit ’’ which is the prmciple of the “ idea ’’ 
occurs Phxleb. 15 ff., esp z6c, lyd, 19b. 26d ; cf. Trendelenburg, 
De PlatoHU Phxlebx CoHstlxo, pm 16-17; Nettleship, Lect and 
Remaxns, Vol. I, p. 329 ; Piat, Platon, pp. 95, 96 ; Natorp, op 

P 331 : V. Wilhains, Platonxc Theory of Knowledge, 

pp. 30-31, 35-36, 38, 41-42. On the other side, cf. Karl Justi, 
Dxe aesthetxschen Elemente xn der ptatonxschen Pbilosophie, p. 
109 n. 2. 


p 400a, 530 ; Phxleb 17b f 

w 35 fi.. 43c f, cf Rep. 617b, on which Adam 
Chou of eight Neo-Pythagore2ins would have had no 
rendermg the music of the spheres on a small 
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CHAPTER XX 

1 . Euthyphr. 2d . Prtg 3344-5 , Symp i86c-e, i88a-b ; 
Rep 353a, 370c, 49id, 589b, Ttm. 77a f , Crtitas me f.; Laws 
68oe f.. 7650, 845c, 88^ 

2 • Laws 7650 f , 8746 f . cf Htpp Maj 284d. 

3 . Prtg 322b , Laws 6770 ff , 951 f 

4 . Rep. 369d fi , 371b f.. Laws 68oe f , 740. 742 £E , 842c fi. 

5 . Rep 373d fiE.; Laws 68ia f . 685c i. 

6 452a-b . 176c f , i86c f , 214b , Rep 605 ff.; 

Laws 741a 

7 Laws 709c f 

8 Laws 712a. 715b f . 7650 f 

9 Jtm. 52d f , 69b , Poht 269c f , 2726 f , cf. supra, Ch. II, 
PP. 47-50. 54-55. Ch III, pp 65-68 

10 . Rep 565c fi. 

11 : Rep 557 fi 

12 • Rep. 550c fi. 

13 . Rep 544 ff 

14 458b ff , 541, 543 , P<A%t 293d f , Laws 739 
15 : Laws 8746 f 

16 575a f , Theaet 1760 f , Laws 728b-c 

17 : Meno 99b f , 292c f., 30 le f.. Laws 7120 f., 715b f , 

832b f 

18 Rep 433 ff., 462 ff , 540 f , 580b ff 

19 Rep 549b, Phxleb iie, 2ob-22d, 27d-e, 60c f. 

20 ; Phtleb 39d-e, 6ib ff , 63b t , cf Hirzcl, De boms tn fine 
Phxlebx enutneraHs, p. 54 ; Hdfer, IHe Bedeutung der Phtlosophxe 
far das Leben nach Plato, p 16. 

21 ' Rep. 558d f , PhUeb 620 f , Laws 6250 f , 633a, 780b f , 
942 b. 

22 1 1780 f , 206c , Rep. 458d ff , Laws 835* fi. 

23 \Rep 423c, 4626 ff , Laws 846d f. 

24 • Phxleb 51b f . 53a f , 62c. 

25 Phxleb 63d f , Laws 806c fi 

26 Rep. 524d ff , Phxleb. 52a-b, 57c f , 66b , Laws 8170 fi , 
964b ff 

27 Phxleb 64b, d f 

28 : Rep 377c ff., 427d-e, 484 ff , Phxleb 55b ; Laws 791b fi. 
29 . Phxleb. 64d f , 66a. P Shorey, The Unxty of Plato’s 

Thought, p 17, regards Plato’s enumeration of elements here as 
" fantai^c ” and not " scientific.” 

30 . Rep. 351C f , 352c-d. 548 ff ; Polxt 292d f., 3010 L; 
Laws 875. 

31 . Rep 577c ff.; Theaet 1760 f ; Laws 728b-c. 

32 • Rep. 416, etc , Txnx i8b ; Laws 875a-b, 

33 : Rep. 466a f.. 5190 f.; Laws 903b f. 

34 • Phxleb. 64d-e. 

35 . Rep. 420 f. 

36 . Phaedr. 264b ff. 

37 : Phaedr 265d f., sToe ff , 276 ff., cf. Laws 682a. 

38 . Phaedr 270b 1 ; Txnx. 88d f , Laws goad, 903d. 

39 : Rep. 420b fi.. 466a-b. 
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40 : Rep. 540a f.; Laws 903b £. 

41 . Rep. 377d ff. 

4a : Rep. 377b f., 386 ff., 401b fi , 6ooe fi., Laws 682a, 
801 b i., 889b f , 89od, 9096. 

43 : Rep. 378b f , 383c; Phaedr. 2460 f ; Theaet 176b, c; 
Laws 7150 i. 

44 : Rep S97b f.; Ttm. 290 f., 53a f.. Laws 903b fi. 

45 : Laws 739c-e, 746a f. 

46 : Rep 472b f , 5o8e f., 5i7b-c , cf. Farm. 133b f. 

47 . Rep. 487a f. 

48 : Rep 379b, 380c f , 5oib-c . Ttm. 68d , Laws 716c f , 
900c fi.j 9o6a-b, goTa. 

49 . Ttm 270 fi , 41a, c t , 69b £ ; Laws 903b fi ; cf. Apol. 
33c , Symp. 209-2i2a , Rep 379c f , 6i2d £.; Phaedr. 246*1 £., 
248c £.. 252c fi . Poltt 27id £., 273a £ 


CHAPTER XXI 


1 : Rep. 618b f , etc. 

2 : Gorg, 47od, 472a, 48^ ; Rep. 344a f ; c£. Ah, 11 , 141 fi. 

3 : Gorg. 483 f , Euthyd. 279 ff.. Rep 357b ; Laws 66ia-b 

4 Gorg 484c fi.; Rep 497, 519c £ , Laws 95ib-c 

5 : Gorg 483b f , Rep 338d £ , 343b £., 548a-c ; Laws ^3. 
Conscnption of capital by the system of " liturgies ” was suffi- 
ciently well known at Athens, even before Plato’s time. 

6: Rep 351c £., 550c fi , Poltt 302a; Laws 714, 715b. 

7 : Euthyd. 279d f , Metto 870 £., Rep 491b f . 4950, 586d £ ; 
Laws 631b £ , 66ib £ 

8 . Rep 484c, 5oia-c, 54oa-b, 591 £.; cf. Bonitz, Platomsche 
Studten, p 134. 

9 . Rep izod £., Poltt 293c-d ; Laws 903b fi. 

10 : Cf Fonill6e, La phtlosophte de Platon, pp. 51, 70, 90. 
It IS not " doing his own work,” understood literaJly, which con- 
stitutes the highest good, but rather the spirit m which he does 
hts own work. To use this phrase as a definition of the highest 
good, we must mterpret " his own ” as refernng to the work of the 

‘ true " self whose real home is with the " ideas,” as a member of 
the ideal community whose pattern is laid up m heaven. 

II. Euthyd. 282c, Cratyl. 400a, Rep. 503b f.; Phtleb. 
3od, etc. 

12 Rep 422a, 33oe , Laws 697b f., 705, 728c f , ^ic, 919b f. 
13. Cf. supra, Ch. VII, pp. 208-209, 211, Ch VIH, p. 233 
14 : Cf. supra, Ch. IV, pp 103-103, 113 121 Cf. Gomperz, 

Greek Thtnhers, ET., VoL II, p. 364. For what follows, cf. 
Wmdelband, Plaion, p. 91. 

13 . Phaedo 64 ft., 78d ff., 820 £.; Rep. 496d, 610 ; Theaet. 
173c fi. 

16 : This IS disputed, e.g. by Burnet, Gk. Phtlos. Pt. 1 , p. 349. 
On the other side, cf. E Frank, op. cit , p 117. 

17 : Ttm. 36d, 38c ff., 40a f., 53d ff , 38a f , cf Rep. 329d f , 
6i6b f ; Ttm. 32c f.. Laws 822a-b. How fiur Plato behev^ m an 
axial revolution lor e.g. our earth, is diluted 1^ scholars. 
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r8 • Phaedr 245c f.; Ttm 34a-b, 53c f ; Phtleb 26b f ; 
Laws 893c flE , 897c f. 

19 • Cratyl. 403d ; Symp. 209, 210c f., 212a ; Tm. 30a f ; 
Laws 72ib-c, 7730 f , 776b. 

20 : Phtleo. 22c-d, 28d-e, 30b-c. 

21 : For the evidence tuid its discussion, see supra, Ch. X, 
pp. 312-314. 

22 . Phtleb doc, 61a, 67a. 

23 ; Phtleb. 6ib-66a , cf. J. Beare m Hennathena No. XXIV, 
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' Prindpia Ethica,' editor of ‘ Mmd 15s. net. 

' Students of philosc^hy -will welcome the pubbcation of thu volume It u 
full of interest and stunnlus, even to those whom it fails to convince ' — 
Oxford Magaxtnt. ‘ A valuable contribntiQn to philosophy ' — Spectator 

The Misuse of Mind : a Study of Bergson’s Attack on Intel- 
lectualian. By Kann Stephen. Preff^ by Henri Bergson. 
65. 6d. net. 

‘ This IS a book about Bergson, but it is not one of the ordinary popular 
expositiona It is very short , but it is one of those books the quality of 
which IS m mverse ratio to its quantity, for it focusses our attention on one 
smgle problem and succeeds m brmguig it out with masterly clearness ‘ — 
Txmes Literary Supplement 

Conflict and Dream. By W. H. R. Rtvers, M.D., Lttt.D., 
F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. EUtot Smtth. las. 6d. net. 

' Rivers had that land of commanding vigour that u one of the marks of 
gemus Nothing could be more fascinating than to watch him separating 
the gold from the alloy m Freud’s theory of dreams His book is as different 
from the usual Freudian book on the same subject as is a book of astronomy 
from a book of astrology ’ — Daily Newt 

Psychology and Politics, and Other Essays. By W. H. R. 
Rtvers, FJiS PKiAothy Professor G EUtot Smith. Apprecia- 
tion by C. S Myers, F R.S. 12s 6d, net 
’ In all the essays m this volume one feels the scientific mmd, the mmd 
that puts truth first Each of the essays is mterestmg and valuable ' — 
New Leader ‘ This volume is a fine memorial of a s^d and cautious 
scientific worker ’ — Havelock EUis, m Nation 

Medicine, Magic, and Reli^on. By W. H. R. Rtvers, FJi.S. 
Preface by Professor G. EUtot Smtth Second edition, 10s. 6d 
net. 

' This volume is a document cff first-rate importance, and it will remam as 
a worthy monument to its distinguished author ’ — Times Literary Supple- 
ment ' Always, as we read, we feel we are in close contact with a mind 
that IS really thinkmg ’ — Nation 

Tractatus Lx^ioo-Philosophicos. By Ludwig Wit^ensiein. 

Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. los. 6d, net. 

‘ This IS a most important book containing original ideas on a large range 
of topics, forming a coherent system which is m extraordinary mterest and 
deserves the attention of all philospphers ' — Mind ' Qmte as exciting as 
we had been led to suppose it to be.’ — New Statesman 

The Measurement of Emotion. By W. Whatefy Smith, M-A . 

Foreword by WiUiam Brown, M.D., D.Sc. los. 6d. net. 

' It should prove of great value to anyone interested m psychology and 
fjTnllutr with current theoriee , while the precision of the author's methods 
forms an object lesson m psychological research ' — Discovery 
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The Nature of Lau^ter. By J. C. Gregory. los. 6d. net. 

' Blr Gregory, in this fresh and stimulating study, joins issue with all his 
predecessors In our judgment he has made a distmct advance in the study 
laughter , and his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, are moat dis- 
enminating ' — Jountal of EdueaUon 

The Philosophy of Music. By WtUiam Pole, F.R.S. , Mus. Doc. 
Edited wim an Introduction by Professor E. J. Dent and a 
Supplementaiy Essay by Dr. Hamilton Harir%dge. i(». 6d. net. 
‘ This IS an excellent book and its ro-iasue should be welcomed by all who 
take more than a superficial mterestm music. Dr Pole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and this 
combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his subject ‘ — Dtscooery 

Individual Psychology, By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
i8s. net. 

‘ He makes a valuable contribution to psychology His thesis is extremely 
simple and comprehensive mental phenomena when correctly understood 
may be regarded as leading up to an end which consists m establishing the 
subject's superiority ' — Discovery 

The Philosophy of ‘ As If’. By Hans Vathinger. 253 . net. 

* The most important contribution to philosophical hterature in a quarter 
of a century Briefly, Vaihinger amass» evidence to prove that we can 
arrive at theories which work pretty well by " consciously false assump- 
tions " We know that these fictions in no way reflect reahty, but we treat 
them as if they did Among such fictions are the average man, freedom. 
God, empty space, matter, the atom, infimty ' — Spectator 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E. Hultne. Edited by Herbert Read. Frontispiece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstetn. los. 6d. net. 

' With its peculiar merits, this book is most unlikely to meet with the 
slightest comprehension from the usual reviewer Hulme was known as a 
brilliant talker, a brilliant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 
or three of the most beautiful short poems m the language In this volume 
he appears as the forerunner of a new atbtude of mind ' — Cntenon 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L. £. Thur stone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago. los. 6d, net. 

* Prof Thurstone distinguishes three views of the nature of mtelhgence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviourist Against 1hesa 
views, he expounds his thesis that consmousness is unfimshed action His 
book 18 of the first importance. AU who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with his theory ’ — T tmss Literary Supplement 

Telepatl^ and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner Preface 
by E. J. Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

* Such investigatians may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers They will find the material here collected of great value 
and interest. The chief mterest of the book hes in the experiments it 
records, and we think that these will peisnade any reader free from violent 
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The Growth of the Mind ; an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K. Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen. Fifth 
edition, revised and reset, 15s net. 

‘ His book 18 extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read ’ — Ttmes Ltterary Supplement Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one in the Natton, writes ' Every senons student 
of psychology ought to read it [The Apesi, and be should supplement it by 
reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Kofika joins up the results of 
KAhler's observations with the results of the study of child-psychcdogy ’ 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W. Koehler, of Beilin 
University. Third ^ibon, with 28 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

‘ May fairly be said to mark a turning-point m the history of psychidogy 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether admirable piece of 
work It IS of absorbing interest to the psycbolopst, and hardly less to the 
layman His work will always be regard^ as a classic m its kind and a 
model for future studies ‘ — Times Ltterary Supplement 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor James 
H. Leuba. ^ond edition, 15s net. 

‘ Based upon soUd research ’ — Ttmes Ltterary Supplement ‘ The book is 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 
IS scholarly as well as scientific ' — Review of Reviews ' The most success- 
ful attempt m the Enghsh language to penetrate to the heart of 
mysticism ’ — New York Nation 

The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G. Revesz, Durector 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam. los. 6d. net. 

* For the first time we have a scientific report on the development of a 
musical gemus Instead of bmng dependent on the vaguely marvellous 
report of adoring relatives, we enter the more satisfying atmosphere of 
precise tests That Erwm is a musical gemus, nobody who reads this 
book will doubt ’ — Times Literary Suppl^nent 

Principles of Literary Criticism. By I, A, Richards, Fellow of 
Mag^ene College, Cambndge, and Professor of English at 
Penng University Fourth ^tion, los 6d net. 

* An important contribution to the rehabihtation of English criticism — 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 
contribution yet made Mr Richards begins with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy m 
modem aesthetics ' — Crtienon 

The Meta^^ical Foundations of Modem Science. By 
Professor Edwin A . Burtt. 14s. net. 

' This book deals with a profoundly mteresting subject The critical portion 
18 admirable ' — Bertrand Russell, m Nation ' A history of the origin and 
develi^ment of what was, unbl recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
ciated with the scientific outlook quite ^mirably done ' — 

Ttmes Ltterary Supplement 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M.A . 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ An mteresting book, typical of the work of the younger psychologista of 
to-day The dear, concise style of writing adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the reader.' — Journal of Educatton 
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Phydque and Character. By E. Kretschmer, Professor in the 
University of Marburg. With 31 plates, 15s. net. 

‘ His contributiona to psychiatry are practically unknown m this country, 
and we therefore welcome a translation of his notable work The problem 
considered is the relation between human form and human nature 
Such researches must be regarded as of fnndamental importance We 
thoroughly recommend this volnnie ' — BnHsh Mtdtcal Journal 

The Psychology of Emotion : Morbid and Normal. By 
John T. MacCurdy, M.D. 25s. net. 

* There are two reasons m parhcular for welcoming this book First, it is 
by a psychiatrist srtio takes general psychology seriously Secondly, the 
anther presents his evidence as well as his conclusions This is distinctly 
a book which should bo read by all mterested m psycholc^. Its subject 
IB important and the treatment mteresting ’ — Manchester Guardtan 

Problems of Personality : Essays in honour of Morton Prtnee. 

Edited hy A. A. Roback, Pk.D. Second edition, i8s. net. 

' Here we have collected together samples of the work of a great many of 
the leading thinkers on the subjects which may be expected to throw hgbt 
CD the problem of Personahty. Some such survey is always a tremendous 
help in the study of any subject Taken all together, the book is full of 
intmest ‘ — New Statesman 

The Mind and its Place in Nature. By C. D. Broad, Lttt.D , 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
impression. i6s. net 

‘ Quite the best book that Dr Broad has yet given us, and one of the most 
important contributions to philosophy made m recent times ' — Tvnes 
Literary Supplement ' Full of accurate thought and useful distinctions 
and on this ground it deserves to be read by all serious students ’ — Bertrand 
Russell, m Nation 

Colour-Blindness. By Mary CoUms, M A., Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Dr. James Drever. With a coloured plate, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘ Her book is worthy of high praise as a painstakmg, honest, well-wntten 
endeavour, based upon extensive reading and close original mvestigation, 
to deal with colour-vision, mainly from the point of view of the psychologist 
We beheve that the book will commend itself to everyone mterested in 
the subject ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The History of Materialism. ByF A. Lange New edition m 
one volume, with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
15s. net 

' An immense and valuable work ’ — Spectator ' A monumental work of 
the highest value to all who wish to know what has been said by advocates 
of Matenahsm, and why philosophers have m the mam remamed uncon- 
vinced ’ — From the Introduction 

Psyche ; the Cult of Souls and the Belief m Immortality among 
the Greeks. By Erwtn Rohde. 25s. net. 

‘ The production of an admirably exact and unusually readable translation 
of Rohde's great book is an event on which all concerned ate to be con- 
gratulated. It IS in the truest sense a classic, to which all future schedars 
must turn if they wonld learn how to see the mward significance of primitive 
cults ’ — Dasly News 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lecturer on 
Education in me University of Cambridge. Third edition, 
zos. 6d. net. 

‘ A worthy addition to a senes of outstanding ment ' — Lancet ‘ Certainly 
one of the best books of its kind ’—O^erver ‘ An eztremdy able book, 
not only nsefnl, but original ’ — Journal of EducaHon 

Emotion and Insanity. By S. ThaUntzer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen A^lum. Preface by Professor H. HOffitng. 
7S. 6<i. net. 

' Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 
in this book which must be whcde-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatnc 
research should receive much more consideration m the effort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes ' — Nature 

Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M D., D.Sc. Second impres- 
sion. zos. 6d. net. 

‘ The book is, in short, a very useful critical discussion of the most important 
modem work bearing on the mmd-body problem, the whole knit together 
by a philosophy at least as promising as any of those now current ' — Times 
Literary Supplement ‘ A significant contribution to the study of 
pexsonabty ' — British Medical Journal 

Biological Memory. By Eugenw Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Umversity of Milan zos. 6d. net. 

‘ Professor Rignano's book may prove to have an important beating on the 
whole mechamst-vitalist controversy He has endeavoured to give meaning 
to the special property of '* hvingness " The author works out his theory 
with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology ' — Spectator 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursel. Intro- 
duction by F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. los. 6d. net. 

* He IS an authority on Indian and Chinese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy should be studied as a senes of natural 
events by means of a comparison of its development m vanous countnes 
and environments’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Ptaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva Preface by Professor 
E. Claparide zos 6d net. 

‘ A very mteresting book Everyone interested m psychology, education, 
or the art of thought should read it The results are su^nsmg, but perhaps 
the most surprising thing is how extraordinarily httle was previously known 
of the way m which children think ’ — Nation 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

' A book of great mterost to any mtelligent reader ’ — Sunday Times 
‘ Thisstimalatiiigessayonpnmitiveiaiispnidence.' — Nature ‘Inbnnging 
out the fact that tact, adaptabihly, and mteUigent self-mteiest are not 
confined to the civilized races, the author of this interesting study has 
rendered a useful service to the humanizing of the science of man.’ — New 
Statesman. 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rtvers, M.D., LiU.D.. 
FJi.S. Preface by G. EUiot Smith, F.R.S. 15s. net. 

' Thu notice m no way exhausts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study We congratulate 
the editor on producing it It is a worthy monument to a great man 
Saturday Review * Eveiythmg he has written concermng anthropology is 
of interest to senons students —Times Literary Supplement 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von Uexkutt. i8s. net. 

* It IS not easy to give a cntical account of this important book Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulations 
in a new synthesis, partly bemuse there is an abundant use of new terms 
Thirdly, the author's arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with m brief compass No one can read the book without 
feehng the thrill of an unusually acute mind ’ — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henn Pteron, Professor at the 
CoUlge de France. las. 6d. net. 

' A very valuable summary of recent mvestigations into the structure and 
working of the nervous system Ho is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 
theories His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intricacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impressions of the outside world ' — Times 
Literary Supplement 

Sex and Repression in Savage Socie^. By B. Mahnowskt, 
Professor of Anthropology m the University of London, 
xos. 6d net. 

* This work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable ’ — Saturday Review 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F. Alverdes, Professor- 
extraord. of Zoology in the University of Halle. los. 6d. net. 

* Most interesting and useful He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ’ — Manchester Guardian ' Can legitimately be compared with 
Kohler's Mentality of Apes ' — Nation ' We have learnt a great deal from 
his lucid analysis of the springs of animal behaviour ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Character. By. A, A. Roback, Ph.D. 
Third edition, 21s. net. 

‘ He gives a most complete and admirable bistoncal survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought Its comprehensivenesa is httle short cd a miracle , but Dr 
Roback writes clearly and well , hia book u as mteiesting as it is erudite ' — 
New Statesman 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Tngant Burrow, 
M.D., Ph.D. I2S. 6d. net. 

‘ A most importsmt book He is not merely revoltmg against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils He brings something of very great hope for 
the solution of human mcompatibilities Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problems of culture, religion, pdbtics But Dr. Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our cmnmon life ’ — New Statesman 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 15s. net. 

* The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durability of good music compared with bad ’ — Times Liieraty 
Supplement ‘ ne facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians ‘ — Musical Mirror 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F.R S. 2zs. 
net. 

‘ Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too The first of its three parts supphes a statement 
and interpretation of the doctnne of rdatiinty and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is mdeed the 
rest of the book ’ — Manchester Guardian ' His present bnlhant book is 
candid and stimulating and, for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Rus^ has given us * — Times Literary Supplement 

Political Pluralism : a Study m Modem Political Theory. By 
K. C. Hstao. los. 6d. net. 

* He deals with the whole of the hterature, considers Gierke, Duguit. 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 
thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and Internationa] 
relations There is no doubt that be 1^ a grasp of his subject and breadth 
of view ‘ — Yorkshire Post ' This is a very interesting book ’ — Mind 

The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M D., DSc., 
F.R.C.P.Ed. los. 6d. net. 

‘ Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clarity and judgment, is ofiered to the 
. reader m this interesting book ’ — Times Literary Supplement ‘ A most 
excellent book, m which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpomt towards 
the psycfaoneuroses ' — Nature 

Problems in Psychopatholc^y. By T. W. MUckell, M.D. 
9s, net. 

' a masterly and reasoned summary of Freud's contribution to psychology 
He writes temperately on a controveimal subject * — Birmingham Post 
‘ When Dr Mit^ell writes anything we expect a bnlhant effort, and we are 
not disappointed m this senes of lectures ’ — Nature 

Religious Conversion. By Sanie de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology m the Umversity of Rome. 12s. 6d. net. 

■ He wntes purely as a psychologist, excluding all religious and metaphysical 
assumptions lliis being clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found of great value alike by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work m conversion ' 
Daily News 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. los. 6d. net. 

‘ His new book is further evidence of his cautious and mterestmg work 
Wo recommend it to every student of duid mentahty ’ — Spectator ‘ A 
mmutemvestigation of the mental processes of early childhood Dr Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his investintioiiis He makes 
some original contributions to logic.' — Times Literary Supplement 
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Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Adis', Lecturer in Psychology, 
Columbia University. los. 6d. net. 

' It cancems itaell with an analysis of tho logical process involved in 
ordinary conversation when a connict of opinion ansea This enquiry into 
the essential imphcations of everyday discussion is of keen interest' — 
Bimnngham Post 

Possibility. By Scott Butdutnan. los. 6d. net. 

' This 18 an essay in philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive 
Vanons sorts of possibihty, suentific, imaginahve, and " absolute ” are 
distinguished In the course of amvtng at conclusion the author makes 
many r.hallimgingr statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading ‘ — BrUtsh Journal of Psychology 

The Technique of Controversy. By Borts B. Bogoslovsfy. 
I2S. 6d net. 

‘ We can only say that, m comparison with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book makes really profitable and even fascmatmg reading It u 
fresh and stimulating, and is m every respect worthy of a place m the 
important senes to which it belongs * — Journal of Edueatum 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration m Children. By 
John F. Markey, Ph.D. los. 6d. net. 

‘ He has collected an mterestmg senes of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at vanons ages, the prevalence of 
personal prononns, and so on His ment is that be insists throughout 
on the social character of the " symbohe process " ' — Ttmes LUerary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Ongm and Evolution. By WMtam 
Morton Wheeler, Professorof Entomology at Harvard Umversity. ‘ 
With 48 plates, 21s net. 

‘ We have read no book [on the subect] which u up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here ' — Field ''^e whole book is so erowded with 
biologieal facts, satisfying deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent md» renders it a valuable book 
of reference ’ — Manchester Guardian 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Expenmental Biology in the Umversity of Pans. 
With diagrams, 7s 6d net. 

‘A charming essay on one of the most mterestmg problems m animal 
psychology Journal of Philosophical Studies. ' No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afford to ignore the critically exammed experiments which he 
describes m this book It is an honest attempt to explam mysteries, and 
as such has groat value ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Plato’s Theory of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Cntenon and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodge. 21s. net. 

‘ A long and systematic treatise covenng practically the whole range of 
Plato’s philosopbicid thought, which yet owes bttle to linguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement. It would be difficult to conceive 
ocf a work which, withm the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
that there is an organic whole justly known as Platonism which is intemaliy 
coherent and eternally valuable ' — Turns Literary Supplement 
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Contributions to Anal}rtical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. 
Dr. Med. , Zurich, author of ‘ Psychological Types ’ Translate 

by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. i8s. net. 

‘ Taken as a whole, the book is eatremely unportant and will farther 
consohdate his rroatation as the most purely brilliant mvestigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced ’ — Ttmts LUerary Supplement 

An Historical Introduction to Modem Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, PhD. Third Edition, 21s. net. 

‘ That Dr Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 
in an easy and atteactive way is a considerable achievement He has read 
widely and accurately, but his ondition is no burden to him His 
summaries are always lively and acute ’ — T%mes LUerary Supplement 

Emotions of Normal People. By WMiam Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in C^umbia University, i8s. net 

‘ He IS an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is qmte un- 
known in this country Ho has written an important and dating book, a 
very stimulating book He has thrown down challenges which many may 
consider outrageous ’ — Saturday Revtew 

The Child's Conception of the World. By Jean Ptaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva 12s. 6d net, 

' The child-mind has been largely an untapped r^ion Professor Piaget 
has made a serious and effective dnve mto this area, and has succeeded in 
markin g in a considerable outlme of the actual facts They are of mterest 
to all who want to understand children We know of no other source from 
which the same insight can be obtamed ’ — Manchester Cuardtan 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Chnstine Ladd-Frankhn. 
With 9 coloured plates, 12s. 6d net. 

' This IB a oollection of the various papers in which Mrs Ladd-Franklin has 
sot out her theory of colour-vision — one of the best-known attempts to 
make a consistent story out of this tai^[le of mystenous phenomena Her 
theory is one of the most ingemous and compr^ensive that has been put 
forward ' — Ttmes Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzberg, 
Ph.D. los. Od. net. 

‘ It has been left for him to expound the points m which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to difiei both from that of I'homme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of genius in other walks of life It may be adnutted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Creative Imagina tion ; Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E. Downey, Professor of Psycholc^ in the University 
of Wjroming. los. 6d. net. 

‘ This is an altogether ddightfol book. Her psycholofiy is not of the 
dissecting-ioom t^ that destroys what it analyses The author’s own 
prose has a high literary quality, while she brings to her subject ongmahty 
and breadth of view ’ — Birmingham Post 
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The Art of Interro^tion. By E. R. HamtUon, M.A., B Sc., 
Lecturer in Educabon, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.R.S. 7s 6d net. 

‘ His practical advice is of the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
interest in the education of their cbildien It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating ’ — Saturday Review 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lortmer, Lecturer in Soaal Theory, Wellesley College, 
los. 6d. net. . 

‘ a valuable book m which the relation of social to orgamc factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 
well by mstmct, and primitive commumties by culture patterns, civihza- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic ' — Lancet 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank. los. 6d. net 

‘ His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pam 
of his own birth This motive of the birth trauma Dr Rank follows in many 
aspects, psychological, medical, and cultural He sees it as the root of 
reugion, art, and philosophy There can be no donbt of the lUummation 
which I)r Rank's thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Biolo^cal Principles. By J H Woodger, BSc., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London. 21s. net 

‘ The task Mr Woodger has undertaken must have been very difficult and 
laborious, buthe may be congratulated on theresult ’ — Manchester Guardian 
‘ No biologist who really wishes to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it ’ — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H Pteron, 
Professor at the College de France. los. 6d net. 

' Treatmg psychology as the science of reactions. Professor Pidron ranges 
over the whole field in a masterly r^umd We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so completely modem m its outlook As an 
mtroduction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable ’ 
Times Literary Supplement 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Pohtical Science. 
By P. Sargant Florence, M A., Ph.D., Professor of Commerce 
m the University of Birmingham. 25s. net. 

' It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author’s 
own, IS fresh, original, stimulating, and wntten m that lucid style that one 
has been led to expect from him Its breadth and thoroughness are 
remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method.' — Nature 

Human Speech. By Str Rtchard Paget, Bt , F.Inst P. With 
numerous illustrations, 25s net. 

' There is a umque fascination about a really original piece of research The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mmd almost as tbnllmg to read as to experience It is such an adventure 
that Sir Richard I^get describes The gist of the theory is that speech 
is a gesture of the month, and more espeoalfy of the tongue We feel that 
we can hardly praise it too highly ’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Ntcod. Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. i6s net 
' Anyone on first Reading these two essays might be tempted to nndenate 
them, hut further study would show nustakOi convince him that 

the death of their author at the age of thirty has bm a most serious loss 
to modem philosophy ' — Journal of Phtlosophieal Siudtes 
Pleasure and Instinct : a Study m the Psychology of Human 
Action By A. H B. Allen. 12s 6d. net. 

' An eminently clear and readable monograph on the much-discnssed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasnre Since this work 
amplifies some of the most important aspects of general pychology, the 
student will find it useful to read m conjunction with his text-book ’ — 
BrUtsH Medtcal Journal 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Chi-Chao. With 2 portraits, los. 6d. net 
' For all his wide knowledge of non-Chmese pohtical systems and the breadth 
of his own opinions, he remained at heart a Confuciamst Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar’s 
exposition of the ^htical foundations of the oldest civiluation m the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell ’ — T»im5 Ltttrary 
Supplement 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broad-, Lttt D , 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cs^bridge. i6s net. 

' A book on ethics by Dr Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought. There is no branch of philosophical study which stands more m 
need of the special gifts which mark all his wntmgs, gieat analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices ’ — Mind 

The Nature of Life. By Eugento Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ In this learned and arrestmg study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen m the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowmg the 
reasoning powers of the higher ammals and man It is this purposiveness 
of life which distinguishes it from all the morganic proMsses ’ — New 
Statesman 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna 8s. 6d. net. 

■* He summarizes in a masterly way all that wo have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child Few p^hologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
takes us with penetratmg comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

’ Develops further his valuable work. Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child's notions of the reasons behind movement, and hence 
to consider its pnnutive system of physics His results are likely to prove 
useful m the study of the psychologi^ history of the human race, and m 
the understandmg of primitive peoples, as w^ as that of the child His 
method is admirable ’ — Saturday Review 
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Integrative Psychology: a Study of Unit Response. By 
Wiiliam M. Marston, C. DaJy King, and EUxabOh H. Marston. 
2IS. net. 

* Here 18 a dating attempt to explain penonality m terms of physiology 
It might seem that in such an attempt the authors must have shghtM 
persomdity It is found, however, that they have magnified its importance. 
To deal adequately with the long and admirably co-ordinated argument 
of this book 18 impossible, and it must suffice to refer all who desire that 
raychology shall be placed on a scientific basis to the book itself ' — Saturday 
Revtew. 

Eidetic Imagery, and the Typological Method. By E. R 
Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 

' While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationahsts, it is too httle known to physiasms An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it IS interesting The author epitomises much of the recent 

work on these fa-^nating topics ' — Lattcet. 

The Laws of Feeling. By F Paulhan. Translated by C. K, 
Ogden. los. 6d. net. 

' It is strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of feeling 
and emotion should have sufifered neglect. The mam thesis that the author 
advances is that sdl feeling, even pleaunre and pam, and idl emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies ‘ — Saittrday Revuw 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H, G Wyatt. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

' Its value hes,not merely m the suoalysis of vohtional consuonsness and the 
d efini te relation of will-process m its highest form of free imtiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking m its most creative aspect, but m the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology ' 
— Journal of Phrlosophtcal Studies. 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic By M. Latgrlel-Lavasttne, Associate-Professor of 
the Paris Medical Faculty. With 8 illustrations. los. 6d. net. 
' This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the psychoneuroses 
which are liable to be overlookml or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage by those concerned with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients.' — British Medical Journal 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays. 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R. B Brattkwaite, 
Fellow of King’s Coll^, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
LiU. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s, net. 

' His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared since Wittgenstein's Tractatus Logwo-Phtlosophicus ' — Bertrand 
Russell, mllfMd '1 recommend it as being at once more excitmg and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theonzing of matucerpbilosophera.^ — Granta 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann 
Introduction C. K. Ogden. 15s. net. 

‘ The reprint of so fiunons a bwk in a cheap and accessible medhun is a 
boon which should not be accepted uiupraciondy. Mr. Ogden contributes 
a short but suggestive introduction.’— Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E. KrOschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marburg. With 42 plates, 15s. net 
' We are gratefnl for a deeply mterestmg and illuminating survey of the 
problem ‘—Journal of Neurology. * A fascinating study which lUummates 
on almost every pa^ some new comer of biographical history Much 
learning is used, instead of wilting many boolm the author has con- 
centrated a life-time of study mto one.' — Morning Post 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E. ZMer. Thirteenth Emtion completely revise by Dr. 
W. Nestle. 15s net. 

' This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists. 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic thinkers, a succmct review of 
Platomc and Aristotelian philosophy, with a clear survey of Hellenistic 
and Roman philosophers arid Neo-platonism ' — Philosopher 

The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
C. R. Aldrich. Introduction by B. Maltnowsin, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London Foreword by 
C G. Jung. I2S. 6d net 

‘ He has tned to show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative m modem civihiation, and to offer adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitions 
He develops his thesis with ingenmty and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature ' — News-Chronicle 

The Psychology of Children's Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawmg By Hdga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous hne illustrations, 125 . 6d. net. 

‘ The first part of the book is data, the detailed description of a smgle child’s 
drawmgs from the age of ten months to eight years, with many excellent 
reproductions of the ongmal sketches In the second part Dr Eng discusses 
these stages more fuUy and traces their development and psychology This 
18 the most valuable co_ptnbution of her book ' — Manchester Guardian 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Beniham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K. Ogden. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and keep 
for constant reference ' — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science ’ — Literary Guide ' This book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession ' — Law Journal 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M. Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, 'by Dr H Stafford Hatfield. 
15s. net. 

Discusses the problem of the generation of inventions, using the word to 
include rehgious and philosophical disciphnes as well as patentable techmcal 
improvements He shows how large a part the Unconsmons plays in such 
mventions. 

The Mind and its Body ; the Foundations of Psychology. By 
Cherries Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. zos. 6d. net 

A crlti^ consideration of the mass of new material deahng with the 
relationship of mind and body leads to a cleanng away of many mis- 
conceptions and to a number of positive conclnsioiis. 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By 5 . Zuckerman, 
Anatomist to the Zoological Society of London. With 24 
plates, 15s. net. 

' This remarlcable book discusses monkey sociology m general, and that of 
the Zoo Monkey Hill in particular The clear white Ught of truth which 
Dr Zuckennan’s tireless research throws upon the latter is particularly 
welcome This is a notable book, the result of long observation and sound 
reasoning ’ — E G Boulenger, In Datly Telegraph ‘ A graphic and frank 
account of the amazmg doings of the baboons he watch^ It is no exag- 
geration to claim that the book marks the beginning of a new epoch m the 
study of a subject which is the essential foundation of the biological approach 
to sociology ' — Professor G EUiot Smith, F R S , in Sunday Times 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By R. E. Money 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice los 6d net 
Bridges the gap between psychoanalysis on the one hand, and neurology, 
biology, and anthropology on the other , and studies the profound effects 
which this science, in its most modem developments, is likely to exercise 
on human life 

Constitution-Types in Delinquenc}’. By W. A WiUemse, 
Lecturer m Psychology at the University of Pretoria. With 
32 plates, 15s. net 

Explains the motives, acts, and social behaviour of delinquents and cnminals 
by an intensive study of their temperament and body-types, which have been 
derived m their essentials from the three mam typesofmsamty, schizophrenia, 
manic-depression, and epilepsy 
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NEARLY READY 

Ethical Relativity- By E. A Westermarck, Ph D., Hon. LL D., 
author of A History of Human Mamage. About 15s. net. 

Develops the view that moral judgments do not and cannot possess ob> 
jecbve validity Moral jndgments ultimately express an emotion (of 
approval or disapproval) and emotions can only he subjective m character 

The Moral Judgment of the Child. By JeanPiaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. About 12s 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to an even wider circle of readers than his previous 
studies Not how children behave, but how they think about bdiaviour, 
is now investigated — ^what ideas they form of right and wrong, of justice, 
of punishment, and of fairness m their own games 

Mencius on the Mind. By 7 . A Richards, D.Litt. About 
los. 6d. net. 

Discusses the difliculties that beset every translator and student of aliterature 
(such as Chinese) far removed m character from his own Presents a 
Chinese view of psychology, based on the work of Menans, which is very 
relevant to the problem of the relatumship of science to value 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K Ogden. About 9s net 

A study of fictional influences m every branch of thought, anticijiatmg 
the entire philosophy of ‘As If ’ and many of the findings of modem 
linguistic psychology 

The Theory of Gestalt. By Bruno Petermann. Illustrated, 
about 15s. net 

The imjxjrtance of the gestalt theory m contemporary psychology cannot 
be gamsaid Dr Petermann’s book reviews the whole subject, both the 
theoretical enunciations and the experimental researches of Wertheimer, 
Koffka, Kfihler, and their colleagues 

The Sciences of Man in the Making. By Professor E. A . 
Kirkpatrick. About 15s. net. 

An onentation book for the educational study of Man through the various 
sciences which have developed ftir the understanding and control of his 
acbvities 


The Psychology of Consciousness. By C Daly King. 
Introduction hy Dr W M Marston About 12s 6d net 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


(Sot included tn the Classified Index) 


The Nature of Mathematics 
The Nature of Leanung . 

The Psychology of Speech Defects 
The Spirit of Language m Civilization 
The Dynamics of Education 
Psychoipgical Optics . 

The Theory of Heanng 

Emotional Expression m Birds 

The Mmd as an Organism 

Ammal Behaviour 

The Psychology of Insects 

Colonr-Harmony ( 

Gestalt . 

Theory of Medical Diagnosis F G 


Max Black 
George Humphrey 
■s. S M Stinchfield 

ration K Vossler 

Hilda Tdba 
D. Me. L. Purdy 
H. Hartndge, D.Sc. 
F B. Kirkman 
E. Miller 
H Munro Fox 
J. G. Myers 
C K Ogden and James Wood 
K. Koffka 

F G Crookshank, M.D , F.RCP. 


Language as Symbol and as Expression £ Sapir 

Psychology of Kinship B Mahnowski, D Sc. 

Social Biology ... M. Ginsberg, DJ.it 

The Philosophy of Law . A. L. Goodhart 

The Psychology of Mathematics E. R, Hamilton 

Mathematics for Philosophers . . G.H. Hardy, F.R S. 

The Psychology of Myths . G Elliot Smith, F R S 

The Psychology of Music Edward J Dent 

Psychology of Primitive Peoples B. Malinowski, D Sc 

Development of Chinese Thought . Hu Shih 
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